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hedged round bF^any i^^TessaVan^^ Ife t 

FeS^if X^pr^osed i ffifl. Dominion «tutHs in tli' 

Government for issuing a circular to all tf.Pi) “, censure tin 

District officers and other offioi^f not to t lm\hin“ to df Ivitl^ '' 

village mdustnes scheme proposed bv Gandbiii ™ \ revival o 

Sir Henry Craik, Home Membw said" that' it \v’i« by tlie Assembly 

ment was wrong in poiS mxt to To; ‘a roritF ^ to assert tlmt the Goveril. 

potentialities of the LidustteT Asso htion Tt f . 

iopments proved that the Government had mfeimbwi’ tfa ^ 

ment would welcome co-operation. The adjo Jnmlt motimi^ t& oft 

CoSr H 

Committee and appealed for the eo-ODeration n^T?f/nv Joint i'arlianientarv 

the new constitution smoothly He said' th'it til partius to work 

the.pledgos.and had no in&on ^ ^T\ 

saymg: “Gi?en goodwill, 1 see no rewm \vhr /u H\Luilenc\ eoriciiided by 
example already set to the rest of India bv thil »Vcar.s the shining 

be improved upon.” In^tom presiuenoy shouki not eveS 

motion of Mr. 

passed by the^Assemblybhy 58 votes to 54 ^ Alf IPirL^h ^ I'fwc' ■'nw 

motion said that Mr. K C Bose who had £n ffilmvei Pv •'«'io»nirae.it 

duly elected and had been summoned bv the ,• Government to be 

Assembly, could not be prevented from attendimf thr\l^?n 
Member and the Home Member of the Government '' schwon The Law 

lege as claimed by the mover ot the adiounmient that no privi- 

ttere was no breach of the privile4 Air Rhi^M ??• , existed ami therefore 

before the House in the oourL till sessiSf Tii^ detentiok 

br . „,or.t, J 4 vote, 0 , a. S.SteSS” ■“““ 

its opinion until tErParliamenffirf iu'^tfari^ Chan.L^' rc“5 

contrats ot the proposed treaty of accesLton a T,) f reforms and the 

the Viceroy were known. The Chamber als'o pm. t*' of lusiniction.s to 

deration would depend on the 0^10004 tiofi; • tl»« 

and their rights under treaties and engagements. ^ * !=overo)giity of the Btatos 

AssembIy,^HfriLe4nty\0°Viem/ wdfw^^^ Gio.mcmbcTO of the 

tional problems. Hegurdin^ the a# ^dnimistratlve and con*^tito« 

demoded safeguards to carry Indfa* from ^onf B.vceileucy said that caution 

The Viceroy appealed to the Infan leSei-r toHitPn to another! 

S’iM S“ & “ “F*”‘ “«.* Sb^S 

w tto P.a to a. j,,., ^ ™Si»d“S fitteSSS’"' 

£ATfcSV«!?^_,!.e^«vb 0.»o„ 
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Act Tile Bill sought to introduce changes in regard to specific eiiflowments 
and the sclienies settled by Coiiits, and also in regard ' to the admiaisiration of tlie 
. finances of the temples. 

28tli, Discussion on Deforms Report in Madras Coumil j“-«The Madras Cotincil 
discussed the report of the Joint Committee on Indian constlmtional reforms. The 
lion. Mr. C. A. h^outer moved for tho oonsideratioii of the report. Br. P. Biibha- 
royau moved an amendment which stated that the reform seneme did not satisfy 
the aspirations of the people of India and was uaaecoritable, ami that It was better 
to remain under the present constitution than to be saiMled with tfie new one 
proposed. The Justice Pcirty's amendment was moved by Mr. Yahia Ali iSalnbt 
wliicdi, while accepting the eoiiclusioas of the Joint l%rliameriKary Committee 
regarding Provincial Autonomy and Ail-India Federation, urged that some 
be made in order to secure goodwill for the working of the' new eonstitiition. The 
Justice Democratic Party moved a similar ameiidmeiit while Mr. N. Sivaraj moved 
an amendment on behalf of the Depressed Classes, urging the rejection of Die 
Poona Pact and substitution of the system of representation proposed in the original 
awmrd of the Premier. Some more amendments were moved. The offlelal motion 
' was carried and Dr. Subbaroyaii's amendment was declared lost, without a division. 
.The amendments of the Justice .Party, the Justice Democratic Party, ami of Mr. 
Sivaraj were ail carried. ^ ■ 

S0tli. Assfmhly' rejects Indo*BriUsk Trade Agreement , The Assembly cb'datod thfj 
Iiido-Britisli Trade Agreement and urged its immediate termination. I!r. fl. P. 
Mody defended the agreement and said that there was no saoriflco of IndiaA fiscal 
autonomy, nor impairment of discriminating protection. Mr. Jinnali opposed the 
Agreement. Mr, Josh! urged the . Government to consult labmir opinion before 
negotiating trade agreeme.nts. Mr. Bliu.Iabhai Desai said that the agreemeni ilid not 
confer any eoiieessions on India but she lost a great deal Sir Joseph Bliore, ripply* 
ing to the debate, claimccd that the agreomoni ditl not atlversely alFect any'liidikn 
industry. ^ He added j-.liat it helped in the cause of goodwill" and friendliness 
between India and England. The amendment of Mri IL L. Oauba urging tlm 
Government to termiD,ate the agreement was carricfd bv fiO against 5S voles, ' 
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Ist. International Labour offiee resolution regarding railway : -“The Govern- 

ing Body of the International Labour Office 'passed*^ the following resolution concorn- 
ing the Eailway workers^ in India. Having regard to the cbnsklerabte Drue that 
has elapsed since tlio ratification of the 1919 . Convention (dealing wdth. workers mi 
railways) by the Govenimsnt of India in 1021, the Gcnnwmng Body notes' the 
Government of Indies imdertaldag to press forward their programme of gradual 
c-jxtension with the least possible delay and fumes that, as a result of this umler- 
taking, the effects of the Convention will be extended at an carlv fo such 

workers of the Indian railways as do not. yet enjoy them.’’ ' ■ . ‘ 

Gopernmeni a f India Mil :^The Indian re-piint of the Oovernmenf of kdb Bill 
was published and runs into S2J pages. 

2iid, Bomhag Indian Merchmits^ Chamber :--The Eeserve Bank, the Iiirlian Tariff 
system aiid other questions of interest to the ooramereia! commiiBlty were discuHSt'fd 
by the mcoming m’osident of the Indian Merchants^ Chamber at their annual 
general meeting m Bombay, 

fnr Ihmmton Siatifs Centra! Frovinces Legislative 

w)ttncil discussed the Joint Parliamentary Committee Heport on Ifidian congtltii- 
tmnal reform. The Coiinmi was of opinion that the scheme mlimhimM la the 
J, H 0. Eeport was UTwatisfactory, unacceptable and unworkable unless the Ocas- 
titution Act conferred Dominion Status on India, 
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“ resolS' “ 

'' CoSufeS RoS^Tst^ 

consideration.” There was i cron tho Hoport ‘‘he tahoii info 

tant of them bein^ those moved fv to tho motion, tiie more irnpor- 

EampnMn whifrhrwSlh^M '•! 

by the Goverameut. “toaps” set for them 


the movement, who in T maiden s3 said tho?'tif« Ghaffiu-'Khan, leader' ‘of 

tofFedmtof i“Kd°br slSal’’llldiarES‘^‘“ 

state is the nlthnaVgoaf of^Biftish*^^^^^ ifTT'.^ :— dominion 

Hoare (Secretary of State for the pledge given by 

of the Government of India’ Bdl totL Hon^ rVn second S-oading 

there was no need for a preamhia to fho mti' °^,V^'“™ons. Sir Samuel said that 
avould stand Tait v...n—_tT_ thO'Lill as the ureainblo tn ttij. tn,n 


pes?nt-kii; addeci 'sl^Sam efS ^ it^ia S 

achievement of the British raining ®tndc forward towards the 

^Thieh could oe fnlly realised onlf 1919 preamble -a ^-pose 

rlitoh self-government rested® Tim' j" establishing coLdt 

iheient m Indian problems, and no?of SSmtl.'’® 

7th. Assembly Debate on J P r ~r>. ^ 

£ stiond rV^?J L«i?e clirtS M V“1 

os Sr SI 

tne Ampiie and there ooiild fhava-Pn-,*^ pfca^i,ts had boon f^ivoii to Tiidi'i irtfiiJir. 

►.thttii'rd °4fEr‘ ' .”KX?s 

^Offensive" Adoiee to PrinM, • jf • ^ > 

Britain had .deprecated fte mannS 'a'n ih,?bT“® 

t» ta.,, i. 

"i^oso SBoestoxs had been governing their 
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States long before Britain bad emerged into cipilizatioa. The advice tendered to 
the Princes by certain persons as to where their duty and Interests lay, be added, 
was, to tli8 Princes, offensive and impertinent. fJiey were quite capabie of deciding 
their own destiny without advice from anybody. Replying to an iTiferJeclion by 
Mr. Churchill, Mr. Davidson said that the Ticeroy was the representative of the Crowii 
and the guide and philosopher of the Princes. If be held a view, lia was entitled 
to convey that vitnv to them. 

Ilth. Bmgal 0ove.rnor on Jlrror/sw. ;-‘HiB ExeeIIeiic?y Sir John Anderson, opening 
the Bengal Legislative OounciFs budget session, uttered a warni.ag, that the .Oovcum- 
ment’s control of the terrorist menace must not be relaxed. ' 

Labour Arneiidmeni Defeated : Second Deadingf of Reforms BtH passed >-** 
The second reading of the India Bill was automatically passed in tho Ifonse of 
Commons after LaboiiPs 0 |)po.sitioii amendment had been' defeated by 404 votes 
to 133. Conservative and Labour opponents of the Bili^voted in the \saiiio lobby, 
but it \Ysa pointed out that the former were voting against the second reading aiid 

,,,,, not for the Labour amendment Sir Thomas Iiiskip, Attorney-General, whose ex- 
plaiiatioa of the meaning of Dominion status was briefly given in the Statesman 
■denied that there was any distinction to be drawn in the intention and 
meaning between the Montagu declaration of 1917 and the preamble of 1919, Mr. 
Winston Churchill, who spoke for 75 minutes, urged the omission from the Bill of 
the Federal clauses. 'He doelared^ that if the .Federal system was droppoti it would 
cause great relief ^dhrouglioiit Britain and from one end of India to the otherF’ 

I2lli. Reforms Debate in Ooumil of State : — The Council of Stale commeneed a 
three-day debate on the Joint Parlimeixtary Committe Report on Indian Reforms on 
a motion of Sir Pazl-i- Husain, Leader of the House, that the Report be taken into 
consideration. 

S3tk P. d> :-~Iatrodiidng the 1935-36 bm^^ the Bihar ami Orissa 

Louncii, the Finance Member said -that the province’^ income was insiiflicimit for 
its large population. 

ffhe Coiineil of State adopted a motion that the Johil'Parliamentarv Committee’s 
Reforms scheme should be given a fair trial. v, , . 

Resolutions urging revision of the. O'OveniQietit of India's taxation policy were 
passed without a divisioa in the Legislative Assemb.Iy. .■ 

The Benpl Legislative Comieil referred the Tobacco (Sales Lfeensing) Bill tfio 
Amusement Tax (Ameadineiit) Bill and th.e Indian Stamn. (Beucal Ameudmenti Bill 
to, select coiB,iiiittees, ■ , 

15tk Bomba ft Ooimeil rejeeis J. P, C. Report i^The .Bombav Council retecded the 
Government's .motion to consider the .Joint Parliamentary Oommittec? Rc?po'rr. 

Support for new Taxation Bilis : Bengal Dhamher of Commeree :-'Tliere was a 
note of optimism m the address delivered by the Hon. Mr. Gladstone, refirimr 

^dent of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, at the animal meetuia; nf thn 
Chamber held in Calcutta, .Many branches of coramorco and in'hi,«frv. said 
Mr. Gladstone, were now enjoying _ a greater degree of prosnerifv ' than 
W been their lot at any pravions time within the ' last throe or fmif voars 

address covered a wide fie d— Labour unrest, Burma separation, Indn-British 'Trado 
toeement. Company legislation, Jute restriction, and the new tas'ation Bills in 
Bengal. “Miw* as we hate and deplore taxation,” said Mr. GladstontV “I U lo the 
new taxation Bills before Hie Bengal Connell will ho passed into law, for if we in 
thi,s province continue to he b ourselves it will not be long before wFLain L d 
oiir rightful place of leadership in the affairs of India.” Mr. OtaLtom. re^^^^ 
the reaction of the Indo-British Trade Agreement by the Assembly and deplore*! 
the attitude of a large section of the House, whose judgment, he said aDPoarod to 
be entirely over-balanced hy immediate political oonsfderations. He exnresstJ the 
hope that with the passage of time the policy of “dislike and distrust” would nass 
because without areal and solid element of goodwill, mntuiO trist ami Ao»rS’ 
between all the parties concerned, it would be impokble to TOrk the new tina« 
tntioa in the manner which was intended w work tne new Coosti- 
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seW wl/ afellTif 

““ - oTgilLf o^'I„tl:"g 
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iiBsutisfaotoij returns. " ^ the. lond re? prosperir? after ve-^rs of 

ie oimoil of State passed a Bill imposing a censorship of cinema posters. 

DeSrat^n tKefe&trSSdCT , Ame»rim»>,u n^frafed ■- 

anybody %vas mado br Bir Ramnel ifoo™ ^ ‘If’"" Pariinment >„ 

opposibon to .an .amendment by Sir Ilenrv P?1 r.. ■'’I'eaking ia 

mpmSt:°™ ® 0" an address' ^ ’-x of 

members m each Chamber of the Indian Te^f,,;. ' ® of the elect, ‘,1 

both Houses of Parli.ament. The amendmenf’ •i^'^ addn’s.s bv 

a74si3rvSis?S 

P-.. S3» - “s jsff 
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Tlie memorandum siis:gesteii that the protection of the rights and |)rivilc?ges of the 
landholders in resnect of land should he the specifd responsibility of the GoFenwr- 


landholders in respect of land should he the specifd responsibility of the GoFenwr- 
General It was decided to send a deputation to England with a view to get tlie 
Government of India Bill amended on the lines suggested in the memorandum 


25 ih. il resolution urging a substantial reaiietion in the number of British soldiers in 
India wms defeated ’by 26 votes to 15 in the Council of Btate. 

By 81 votes to 44 the Legislative Assembly adopted the motion of Mr. IL 8. 
xlney for a token of Rs. lOG in the Railway demand to censure the Goveni- 
ineht for the slow pace of Iiidi animation. 

Frinees and tke. Reforms Scheme : At the meeting of the Princes and their 
Ministers held in Bombay it was resolved that before the India Bill eon Id be consi- 
dered as acceptable to the States it should be amended in certain essential respjeets. 
The decision of the Conference lias been conveyed to the Secretary of State for 
India through the Yiceroy. 


|26lis. Sir S. Hoare^s Promise to Princes The Bouse of Commons this niglit rejected 
by 283 votes to 89 Mr. Winston Churchiirs motion to adjourn the India Bill 
debate on the clauses with a view to raivSing the question of the ‘‘momeiitous rejee- 
tloii by the Princes of the Government's scheme for FederatiouP Mr. Churcfiill 
declared : ‘‘The Federal scheme is dead. Tiie Government have now the chance 
to revert to the broad proposals of the Simon Commission, which though they 
constitute a very hazardous experiment do not contain the perils of the " .FedeKil 
plan. Sir Samuel lloare, Secretary for India, said that despite their Bombay reso- 
lution he had no reason to suppose that the Princes had altered thtdr eoneep'tion of 
what the All-India Federation should be. He maintained that there was no irre- 
concilable difference between the Government and the Princes. He undertook that 
the Government would deal sympathetically with any clause in the Bill that 
might appear to the Princes to be dangerous in tlie future. Sir Atisttm ( Inunber- 
lain contended that the Princes' eonditions liad been met and added, ‘'Let it bo un- 
derstood that we are not willing to be driven from what tlie lloase thinks right or 
enter a Dutch auction for the support of the Princes.'’ 

27ili. Sir Samuel Soare^s denial -When the Committee Stage of the Government '' 
of India Bill wnis resumed in the House of Commons Sir Samuel Iloare referral to ' 
“certain fantastic paragraphs” in some newspapers. Sir Samuel denied that he had 
telephoned to the Maliaraja of Patiala, that he had spent sleepless iiiirhts making up 
a recantation of the Federal scheme and that he had invited the Princes to 
come to England at a momenfs notice to discuss the amendments wliicli tlie lloiise 
W’as at present considering. The Secretary of State emphasized that the aceession 
of the Princes would not be based on a kind of limited liability svstem and. before 
pledging itself to Federation, the House of Commons would l>e m a position to 
3 udge whether aeeession would be effective or not. The question of interference in 
a Btate by the Fedeiiil Legislature was dealt with at length and in reply to a 
Labourite’s query it was slated that the Legislature could discuss inefficient admi-' 
nistratioo,. An amendment providing that states subjects become Mis Majesty's 
subjects from the proclamation of the Federation was withdrawn after a biuif 

.■■;..'.aisoussion..,' 

28tli. Afr. Churchiil Condemns Diarchy: Sir Samuel Fhare and tmt of 

The Hoirse of Commons sat until alter midnight in order to expedite pro- ■ 
gress on the India Bill, following Mr. Baldwin’s explanation tliat they were behimi 
the agreed programme, Mr. AVinston Churchill again flgared promiiientl? in the 
debate and m opposing Clause 9, said that he and his associates ware bound to vote 
^amst it because it embodied the principle of dyarchy, %vhich ran as a liideous 
blemish throughout the bill ^ ‘Let the House realise quite clearly/’ said Mr. Chur- 
gidl, “that they are introducing dyarchy at the Centre on the sole pretext that the 
Princes wish to^ come m, which Is untrue.” Sir Samuel fioaro criticised Mr. 
Churchill and Ins friends as favouring the worst form of dyarchy at the Oatra 
namely, a complete giilf between the Executive and the liegislature and supriortia« ■ 
a system of Provincial administration in which law and order would b# divowM 
from responabJe Govarnment, 
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lA Tlie attempts between the Congress president and the prosidoat of i 

League to bniig about a Uommuiiai settlemcmt failed, * ^ 

5th. ^0 Re-M^kUin^ ‘.Sir Samml ffoan ami PoinU 

^ Conferaaoe m Bombay was again a prominent 
tlie debate in the House of Commons when Committee diseassions of the 
ware resum^. The issue was raised on an adjournment motio) ‘ 
Churchill who asked the baeretary of State for more informatio 
of certain newspaper reports of the Gonfereuoe uroceadines wa; 

Clmrottul said that until he received a definite eoatradiotion lie 
reports as accurate. He urged Sir Samuel Hoare to cable the 
, . that poiiit. out to the PdEces that souie of their eoufideiitia! 

reiitly been disclosed, T'~ ^ ' ' 

r;‘ 

Sir Samuel adhered to his ‘'statement made 


TOiild regard the 
iceroy suggesting 

. . — .■vwaar.jiiAOiitta.i SKlttOnS' ^ ^liad/ ' ' 'aiitMi- 

T 1 ij • ’ /r»" — ^ ^ ■Samuel IJoare retorted ; am not prenarGd as * 1*3 

1 hold this ofRoa, to let my telegrams to the Viceroy bo drafted bv Mr 'Ohurclnll 
*1^ statement made in the House last week" that the Mints 
of diffeienee raised by the Princes were capable of adjustment and said that as a 

womha*- not accept the view that even if ail "details 

were adjusted It would be necessary to re-model the Bill. These details could and 
ought to bo adjusted within the frame-work of the Measure. 

6 lh. Liberals S Direet Election ; Commons Amendmeni lost The House of Com- 
mpns rejected by 2d2 votes to 57 a Liberal amendment that the repi es“ntat°hs 
Bntmh. India to the Federal Assembly should be directly elected by^erritor tel cent 
tituenoies formed for that purpose. Mr.Msaac Foot, wfio moved the an endnwnt 
^id that what was really wanted was that the Government should revert to thSr 
White Paper policy. Sir Samuel Hoare said that he wished the form of ion 
based on a primary vi^e electorate, with a second electorate based on it. co’fid 
k fnnnd that communal troubles have so eaten i 
of India that if we had attempted to adopt such a svstem forthwith 
have brought the bitterest communal controversies into every village in 

7tli. The Bengal Development Bill, a Government measure of far-reachin" 
was discussed m the local Legislative Council. iea.nm„ 

was carried out by two armed youths in an Eastern 
Bengal Railway tram between Sitarampore and Faridpnr. r-astorn 

The ^sailant of Mr. Crawford, Superintendent of Police, who was shot dni,j 
while at camp, was sentenced to death. ' ^ ® 

Hr. N. G. Sanga’s motion in _the Assembly for an adjournment to dismiss the' 
policy underlying the recent raids on various Galoutta organisations and the arrests 
of trade union and Congress leaders was ruled out of order. Aumu 

I2llb. Future of Indimt Legislatures *. Terroriam Menaee in Bmiml ’-"-.Tim 
Of Commons, resuming the India Bill debate, rejected hr 270 votess 'to 
oiir amendment against disqu^^ p'erson conviat^ of an 
Bntish India or a federated State from memborsliiu of 

f®Jsral Mature.. Sir^ Samrauel Hoare admitted that he^ had^^rsomo 
doabts about that provision, but .pointed out that the Governraont of fndh and al 
the provincial Governments, specially Bengal, favoured discualiSnn tt, i it 
coull not ignore the “really Werous terrorists wito wC^we hav?^ 
ing and are fighting a very grave battle in Benslo ” Later ««r Qoriv,l.,®,i 4 ", 

“lam sure thlt Mr. Churchfll’s pessimistic prXw that the ’ 

destroyed the Federation will be proved to b^e totally withit Foundation.’® 

, ttal’Sto.Si.SS.SfrSc? 


importance 
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clamatioH woiill coase to operate uoless witliin each snceossive period of 
months after it was approved by both Houses, its continuaneo was approvcfl by 
both Houses. ‘W'itlioiit such pronsioii, said Mr. Davies, the Oovt‘riior*l^t‘Hera! woiiM 
have the powers of Lenin or Musolini. Sir Sainaul Hoare agreed that tliC lancr- 
geiicy slioiikl not be pernianeiit and tlisoiissed whetlier It "'would not be wise to 
deolare, after a period of three years, that the wdioie Constitution would lapse-- -a 
])oint which was imiiio<liatoly seized npon by the Opposition. Col. J, Wedgwocni in- 
qaireci if it meant that Federation would lapse and Proviiiela! Coostitutioiis renuiiiu 
while _ Mr. Ciiurcdiil suggested, amidst laughter, that a hreakdowii should la? arrange*! 
now. In a S[ibsei|aent statement, Sir Samuel Iloarc explained his meaning ^hSup- 
posing the Constitution did lapse,” ho said, ^we should not he left witli no" I* over ti- 
ment in India but woiihl revert ‘to the provisions of the Act ami Parlianumt would 
Iiavo to chooso between reverting to the provisions of the Act or passing an 
amending Act.” The proposed diseretiouary powers for the Govenior-Oeiici al. in 
prohibiting disc-ussion in the Federal Legislature, of matters connected with Irrlian 
States was also dealt with. / 


A debate, took place in Alie Bengal Legislative Coiineil on a |)ropositioo by a 
Mo,slem Jmember iliat tenants should have the riglit to build mosques on fJieir 
.yholdiiigs. 

The ..motion of no-conficlence in the Ministry was defeated In tfie Matiras Loglslalivc 
.Council by 80, votes to 42. ' 

IStk The^J^ikh National •Coiiferoiice was held at Amriiasar under tiie presidentship of 
bamar Ivharak Singh, The president did not favour the idea of sending d<uiutatmiH 
to Mgland to pr|)test against the Conimuaal Award but suggested the^'lauucidng of 
a campaig'u against tiie Award, Ikuidit Malaviya* who afteuded the Cuuferetie^g 
opposed the idea of a campaign and said that a deputation to Eoglund was neces- 
sary. He also apiiealcd for communal unity. 

ISth. A White Paper co 
to the India Bill was 

The National Bikh < 
munai Award and thre 


at Amritsar ijassed a resohiiion attacAiug the C 
place obstacles in the. Working of the relluiiis. 

19i:h. oa fn 40 persons were Idllnd and a 1 

military on a Muslim mob in Kun 
,, iliis was a sequel to the execution ot Abdul Qayuni wdio was • aenteueed to d 
on a charge of murder in open court of a Hindu. Maharaj Xathurain, ^ Aftw ev. 
tion the body was sent to the cemetery outside the city wlmre it wal; baried 
clue iites. A largo row’d of Muslims gathered and llio bijdv w’us removed fnini 
earned to the city. The errwd was intereeidnd the pidLM 

the pohce were soon overwiiehmd. " Just inca the t 
tai.y arrived. Ihe crowd was onlered to disperse, but the mol) Itcaume d^ham 
luiriily whereupon the military fired on the mob, resulting in tiie fMsuahios n 

T'‘ fiUTk'.l the luutioTi of ,Mr. K,' 1, 'fi 

ceubuiirig the Govcrnnieat nigarding the Karachi lirimn 


20tli. Princes' Ohjections to Federation 
have to decide. If they aecode. thore 
there wiii not be a Federation;’ 

Secretary of State for India, ..o.. 
to adjouni tlie cllscassioa of the 
piU'poBe would be served by its continuance, 
of the publication of the Princes’ view 
gested that the Princes’ objectioi 

Federation and, if these 

the Princes into the Federation 


3S passed the Prim.-es 

yr a. ledoration ; if they do imt iwr.'d 

iliis ■statement was niadi* bv Bir Saimiel If mr 
resistlng^a, nmtioii in the House of Ckiiunmi 
r iuaia BiM^ on the gruund that no 

in \upy of the altered sitiiaiiuii as 
'S. The mover, Lord Hartiiigton, siii 
. ^ ^ v-iu for the .purpose of btdng fatal 

were met, others would be raised until the atteinpt to dra 

WMte i>er;confime.rihTrtho idlTrJ 

Of the 30 pomtfs raised, all ooirld be easily adjust^ Sir thypvy.nHrVlf? ’'’ 
the method of the Princes’ accession and tie gmeral question of ParmoimtcV"'“' 





paatiiership witii India, wliicJi' 
;ioa. Tiio arnendnioiit was noa' 
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si*Akte iSi «nder tl.u 

tbu.romaiuiug clauses of tho India Bill wwv Vilt over 
dusii'ed to oinpiiasisu that thoii' attitude* towards tin* All-l'n.li'i^ * J- I u* Lonaiutfuc* 
unchanged and that their labours were dircl-t ‘ t to mdt /'‘'f “”.',^'1^ 

acceptable to the States by suitable amoudments tJu^ ludsa Bill 

2Zni. Dmth of Mr, Shonrmni—MT. T. A. X Slimvini Hfndi'm r « i 

24tl). The Oommmial Award Conference ; Tiio lll-Judia rmrmmtnl n r 

Stte SSX AwaS^“ihTknta 1 dei4tXn'to'Ao:Hl4“tJ 

I-olitiJians'-to^i^^s if" political £ 

271:1*. 


attacked clause 101 of the Bill rohitin«>' in thrr hiBcrly 

Legislature to legiVe for StoL w^ If I acf df 

that the Oovenanent’s plan was ^^iiot a Foilerithm inf ilcdascd 

to the Eulers of the States” Et wf ff ,;,.ol f tu cc Iwinhug over of Lidia 
that the States would he able to lefshde* for ^Pi-iikb Ki-r i ■ 

done to .effect the rights f d toterf tf f 4 tp>=f t r '-’“"W bj 

subjects in the lustrunreutfof Icces^ton”^ Si ff,n ,f- , 

remarks were beyond the limits of f*ir nvifiniLf ^ i that iJiu 

in keeping with & iatfer S^^^^^ e 4n' I 

clause was passed, the Chairman rulin^^ out fnrthp -syorkl The 

were disposed of during V^da^V ^ discussion. Clauses 09 to laS 

28li>. British Trade with India : Sir S TTnar^^o ^ r. r. 

BriUsIi trade and for persons, whether Indian nr % 

India were the main points discussed at the resumed (tehate 
House of Commons. The dphnfp .... .,,,1 ^ kail m the 

subsidies for the encourr 
the imc'hess of Atlioll. Lv.^ 

that the clause reliected an “‘inferioritv nmuTtilov'^* mi,-] « i-i - i *’ *3 
beneficent rule, India had become one'of Hie cn*,\ofrS f**^*^^^ ^ Britain's 

Sir Samuel lioaro emuhaui^^ ffmt L,. ® 'll ‘!.l« world. 


29tli. Detenus and Silver Jubilee : — Tlie Oovoriiinont of i;(..Tii'‘il ,!,■, „, j :, < i . 
release any dotenus on the occasion of tbo r.,. :),, f S. • ’I'"' mtoml io 

Jubilee, kis information waf given to .^'^■''•1'=^ ■'«’ «''lv.'r 

reply to a question by a member Ao hter undo Legi.slaiivo Couna! in 

thUovernient’s policy wit“rlLh to on 

in Bengal, it was Itated on behlf of the oven, ml r ’ 

of terrorist aims and desires but to the fact abandonment 

about certain disorganization of the terrorist action had brouglrt 

Member of the WerZVt of S/ Lniik, Home 

Government had decided that the grant o! otom™cY''to Assembly that the 

ssr.ior ri= f “SaS 

B.. N. N. St™, uw sa ,sai. a;, 
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, , iBOvemeiit ia Bengal and gave many instanees of Congress adliereats who had been 
convicted of crime of violeuce. 

SOtls. ^ Indian Chamber's criticism of India Bill The anmial meeting of the Feile- 
ration of Indian Chambers of Ooiaiiieree was hold at New’ Delhi iindcfr 
the presidentsliip of 3£r. Kasturbliai Lalbliai. After the iiresidenFs address and Ifiu 
adoption of tho annual report, a resolution was moved by the Chairman, liisapprt}- 
vixig of tho India Bill as it oiitllned a eonstitiitlon which" did not confunn to the 
promises and pledges made to India, which was adopted. Tiie second 
protested against t!ie decision of Ifis Majesty's Doveriiment to spO'diically lay di'vn 
the eonstitiitloo of the Federal Railway autliorlty in the India iJilL and * parfij-nluriy 
oondemnod tJic proposals which made the Feclerll Government and Ministers helpl-ss 
in regard to railway administration inasnraoli as all important pow^'n^ had b-en ve,'^t"d 
in the Goveripr-lieiieral. Another resolution characterised the safeguards in tiic 
new constitution as unduly rigid and provisions against disurimiiiatidn of a 

sweeping character as were likely to cause abused}! power to the serious iletrlmeiil; 
of the country’s iiidas trial and commerciiii development. 


APRIL--- 1935- 

1st. Control o/ Indian RailwaffS : f^ir Samuel floarc and Princes' ^*Mism}tUrstnn>* 
ding'' :-~~Several amendments alTeeting tlio control of Indian railways afnu' tin* prt?- 
posed reforms have been put into operation wtuo defeatcNl in’ ilic llmise id 
Coramons. The only one that was ap]>roved— moved l^y Sir Samuel Ifoarc |Se^'ri> 
tary of State for ihdias— made tho Federal Oovernment n^sponsible frw srifety on 
tho railways. Sir Bainuel said that in duo courso lie would prcp»”e.e the inhiuiien 
of clause to deal with disputes, whether Oil rail veays owrnA by i*rincf:s or by 
British India. Sir Henry Page, FU’oft urm*d i!ic necessity fd' ensuring that the rail'- 
wuiy administration did hot fall under ])oliiica!, couirnunhl or caste inllutmces. Sir 
Samuel opposed an amendment ensuring that, as far as was rc‘a:?oniib1o, niaterial 
for the railways wmuld be produced -wiihiii the Empu'o. Su'di a provisbnn he 
thought, wmiild iujuie ’British trade, ex'cite Indian saspieiou and make the RcuiwdV 
Board miioli less likely to place orders with Britain. 

2nii. High Court Poien's tinder Reforms ; Important Afnendment Jee^phd bij 
Government : — Two iiii[iortanfc amendments were accepted by the Govoniment witch 
the House of Coiuinons resiimecl consideration of the India Bill. One tmifh'wcrs a 
High Court to direct the transfer of any suit or apfieai from a Court suliiect to its 
appellate jurisrlkufon to any otlier Court of equal nr superior The other 

amendment dealt with tlie Secretary of Slate's powers in coiincxioii with tim Indian 
army. _ The question wiietlier tho English law of champerty slnmld be exteirb^d 
to India avasyiiso debat«?d on an amei’idrn on t— which was iiegutived — for the sum- 
mary determinaHon of au\ appeal of a chauiperfons nature. The movr r. Mr, UntHii 
ihqrp, pointed out that a champoriou.s agreement (assisting a partv in ' a suit in 
which one is not naturally iuterosted, witli a view to roi'civing a shmv td ilie dih- 
pitted property) constituted a criminal offence in England, The Suliriior-Ge-noral 
claimed that a ohinnpertous agreement might possibly be made in a vii'so of lie* ui- 
most importaiico with which it was most clesirabio tliai the Court should deal. 

Assembly carried Professor Banga’s amendment to the Finance 
.biil reducing the postal rates on letters, 

4lli. AngloH'niHans on Baiiwags : High Tributes paid to Commumig :—TIjC‘ decla* 
ration that the Oovornment w’ere telling Anglo-Indians that thev lou.st remain in 
the pit into which they had sunk but need not fail deeper, was made by Mr, 

Winston Churohill during consideration of the India Bill in theHIouBe of Commons 
Mr. Churchill was speaking on an ainondment moved by Sir leginald Cradclaek 
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Ansten Cha.ahoilaia^Ao ™il'va,v.s. Sr 

past, wliiio disagrouing wit!i tlio anMdml' i desh'^T'* '« the 

viww words at present in the Bill to ;tnsi r,l n S wtwthmg more than the 
dually he tlnirst, out of omplovment. \ i4rleV'"‘r ^ 

for India, said ho thought Nir 'llenorv tihimvi- ^-V a'h;r’^''eivlar,v of State 

slou already to onsiire Iho la-oportton^f An^dv.T; l"’'-''''- 

iK! (Mr. Butler) thought that pSl n- ir.^ n, f‘“ '’!* an 1 

inight uxfite the jealousies of otheii The tf ,T "t flu* Hi!!, 

ton was imwguiWd, the Uovornra«it shouY^ "■’‘j-'.'h V'!' Cun.uiiu.’ 

iautial cadowmenf ia order to gh o itdo-Indins \ luaths!) funds, a sui..,- 

wrieu liurc and enginooring wal mf;ik'’hv fto I s ? .!■?. ''t]' 
uitnnately defeated hy a large inajoritv. ” ' ' ' ' aiiiendintut was 

BilfcsSed whh thtfS™tes("api.ffeim 

par mass of tho I. e. S.. Mr MlSro, P n v V!i ' dis ike and disupprov.d hv the 

tion ot the Kill iu the Houi'of Commoiw Mr eousidera: 

■luneos disliked and feared the reforms ^oh.nnn i claimed that jun as the 
dooply eoneemed and thoroughly distrastfid^ 

olevojith hour, the Govornnicurt sho ifd t.d m-, ^ he said that even now. at tho 
mea.suro Sir Samuol llotirc. ropivin- sai IJo w*,"’ Kv ^yitl, drawing the 

John Andwson, Governor of Bong.i""' to s' v fh-.^in \l'''"‘";‘'y :*ulh..,-is,.d i.ysir 
whioh had been ptihlishetl, the inoraoria! wliii-li '*1"? ^‘“gaid to in * nii'inrininduiii 
House was the only authoritative anrl nm -^d, <• ■ ■''“'unittod to the 

imanco Bill to its'oriKinal form diviiiueut. Bosfnnirit.ii of ih-' 

Governor-General. been reoommendod lo the Assembly lly tiiu 


pass tho Finance-Bill in it? orS'lrnl 


t ’iSteSSLIS f kSir !?.' iiS;;' 


Civil 

iSA Scii®S.iS“ ssf to '''” “"'“SAA" 'itoiiK 

order al! or any "of tofilowar eontorred on'" I'^^^Iviliil in hi‘s 

functions ofNhe"Tec“"’o^Stato® shmdd 

the order carao into operation. Criticism was levpltoi ai'poiuted before 

£1 the safegoard.s in other clauses, to w hd tf.i n"v, "If ronderitm 

poitauoo practically value less.. Sir Samno! TTmi-efr' V'f attached great itn- 

tisi'to t »Shts but with Su^SrZT'f fH.?'^ ‘fi'i 

ff any uimeoo.ssary action wbiVb mif, t „ f ■‘'■"■'Id he un- 

of pohticaliv minded Indiahs wlw fhM tb ,f ^ hngan.,.o tl,e reaM.nabl,. vie' s 
changes. For all present Civil Tiwan s an *'■; '>'• ^mc 

an Older directing changes was nvulp entered tiie t^t'rvicc nnl-i! 

s^eguard that no altemation in th'oir’coniiition ° wr * 1 "'' '■‘'’“’i'F'tc It-U'litimmitary 
amending Act of Parliament. After some tobof ^ F"fih!o wilbotit , , 
Stote announced that he was prepared to aweo ff the Scendarv of 

KAtS SSkAtA Si*#f ™ t“ “ AS"i? 

gteot ConaiUe. tl.t „ i,,.*., .i. ,S™ Sf g {[^ 

taS S “ 7 '“ ‘J' « 

r‘“"" ” 1 “' “h- «i ti» 
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wards witlidrow, providiuc,^ that no Order in Comicii sbonld after 
reproseiitatiou of any comiminity in either Chamber of the Felera! lie45Maiart% 
Sir Bamiiel nt)aro% * Seoretary of State for India, assured I he llonsn that tlie 
Govoriimeut of India or the British Government would he the last people to 
attempt to malm chani^'os wliitdi might re-open tha whole of_ ihal ^reat r-ontroverNy, 
On the siihjoct of delimitation of territorial constitaeueies. Col We Ifworu imintrel 
whether Clause 273 would allow a cdiange from coinmnnal oleetoraPs, Sir Satnu'*! 
lloaro replied tliat greatly as the Government regrett'yi the need for the eomitrnrii 
doeision, if timy gave the impression that the rpiestiou would he re-npoimd. the> 
would not only plunge tlieniselves into endless eoiitroversies hut wlul wms 
more important^ 1liey wonJd pliinum India into a uontroversy thepmd of wlu'dpw.e.s 
impossihlo to fort so \ Fa regard to the SLoemion of territory in British liijia in 
Rtates, Bir Bamiiei gave tin? assurance, with parti^-ular refcroTice to ilio sjjocssion nf 
Taiigasseri, that no ti-ansfer would be made if tlie in]ial}itants opposed it. 

10th. Bengal L C. B. an4 the Inriia BBl : — The .lleraorial cd the ‘I.^Cl (Iheigal) 
Association was discussed in the IIoiiso of Commons^ during a s'pics of fiuestions 
put to 8ir Samuel Hoare (Secretary of State for India), tUiid. again, in the course 
of an address to memhers of both Houses hy '!\rr. J. C. Frenclp a former Bengal 
I. C. S. official and tho London la.^pri^sentative of I ho AssoeiaGon. Sir Samuel 
Hoaro declared that tho points in the Aleniorial of the Asso^dution, dalyd danuary 
22, had hoen discussed with represontativirs oC th.o f. 0. S. Asseeiation ;pri in 
tfie House of Commons debate on Service safeguards. Asked by Winston 
Churchill whether he was not anxious to get beueath the b>rm'i! presen tnvr’nt of 
the views of a disciplined Service and have some realizufiun of the actual feelings 
and opinions in the Bervict) as expressed in a confidential nrunorarrhuu. Sir 
Samuel Hoara replies! that he declined to recognize any unauthoriz'-*! doevsni'mi 
He added that Sir Jolm Anderson. Governor of’ B-‘’rnl*]iul rdegraph-G regardijig 
the resentment felt by members of tho I. C. S. al/tlr* |•M^b!^cal^ei^d' ermfi-jentia! 
papers, and their iiiteivdon to counter false im’pressions in Britain m to their poli- 
tical views. 

An adjonriiment motion to discuss tlio novermiiontls rcfuml to hold a public 
inquiry into the Karachi shooting affair was talkci our in the llnineh of Bbatc. 

The need for amendment of the Bengal BiipprcssiMn of [mmoral Trafl'ic Art was 
stressed at the annual mooting in Calcutta of tho All-Bengal Wommls llnioiL 

I2lli. Communal rioi at Flazaribagh i—Six Hindus, including a Bub-Inspetdor cd 
Police, were injured in the course of a communal rim at Hazadbaoh ou the 
of Eamanavami. The Hindus tool out a procession ami the hfusliitis rjbjcc.tcd to it 
on the ground that they have to take out their Alohurram procession. Tim .kn-al 
authorities directed that tho Alohurram procession should ib^t start until tho rvcniirg 
by which time tho Hindu pi'oeession would have ended. The Hushims were um 
satislied and rioting started in which hriidchats and latliis were freely use I. 

Tim Panjah PolHieal Conference Addressing the tweiitielh Punjal> Folifiral 
Oonferonce held at Lahore Mrs. Sarojini Xaidu deplma-d apmhv or flu? 

Piiujab in tiio matter of national w*ork and exlu>rbci the Vimni’nf t]i,> 
province to “namin'’ their life and infuse ilrit liic in fhe' \i!lager. for 

winch ^ tho way had lieen shown by Mr. Gandhi, The conlVn'entv passed 

resolutions cougratuiating tho Congress Fartv in the Assmnhlv on recMrdlng a 
number of def(;ais on the Govermrumt and calling on all Congress workK-rs to iuriu 
out the constructive fu’ogramme o! the Congress. Tlu* eunfereuce rcjoiCed Bie 
(Government’s reform jirotjosals and characterised tho rommuna! Award as whollv 
nnsatisractory. The corifereueo wms of opinion that tlie leadm's of Bie varbms mm- 
mumtios should take immodiate steps to find an miuitable ami adequate substitutig 

14tK Biniw-MusHm rioi at Firozabad A Hindii-Miislim riot occurred at 

firozabad, Agra district. It was stated that while a Mahomednn burag nnbmmrm 
was proceeding along tho main bazaar, pricks were thrown from the roiMk "This 
seemed to have enraged the processionists -who eommeneod rioting in a side lam\ 
Hiey set fire to the house of Hr. Jivaram and to tJie adjacent temple of Ihidlm- 
krishna. The inmates of Dr. divaram’s house perished in the firo. The police, who 
arrived on the spot soon after, asked the rioters to disperse who refused to do so. 
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success of tlio strn,^glo for the Independence, wliieh was the first concerted move- 
ment for freedom siiico the advent of British niie. Mv. Desai also paid ii tiilnih* 
to the Congress party in the Assembh?, ^vliicli altliungh a minority in tJio House 
had, by its sincerity' and earnestness.^mipressotl every mm butli witlnii and unt^nb^ 
the Legislature. 

29tli. Beforms Bill Behafe : Safi%>imrdhu/ Indian Civil Servants T!io llxinse of 
Ccmmons, rc'suming the Corainiltee stage of tlie India Bill after the Kastur ivyess. pas^^ed 
Sir Bamnel Hoare’s clarise dealing with the I'froteetiou of public servants against (iivmI- 
ous and vexations prosecations. “in amendment to tlie cdan-e. r*o|uiring flm previuiLS 
sanction of tlie Coyariior“(»eiieral in the case of the Federation and of 'a O«»v*i*iior in 
the case of a provinee for tlie introdiiotioii of a Bill or amendment to ahoii'*di or 
restrict the protection aiforded to public servants was lost. Bir Donald SmneT'Vc*]!* 
the Solieitor-Oeneral, who moved the clause in tlie absence of Sir Samuel 
who was convalescing aftcm his recent illness, said that it !,ot iu tfm be^r infei- 
ests of the Service to iutrodnce such a provision or to an l^ey-in i what v is 
provided by the clause. .He said that in all proper cases the Goveimmem's purse 
would he at the disposal of an oflicor who was the defendant in a mi^e, while timM" 
who brought frivolous and vexatious cases would be muhdod in costs. ' 

30lk Tariff Prohhms of ImUan FederaiuM House of Curamcais, resuming 

cliamssioii on the India Jtill rejected by 221 votes to 52 tim clause moved by Mr.. 
Linton Thorp, ^ Conservative member for Nelson and Cdue, suggesting the ‘-tUting up 
of an Indian Tariff Advisory Board. Lord Kustace Percy was of the opiniofj tfiai 
the clause would destroy any safeguard ]noposed in the Select Cummit tee Ih^port 
and wmiud land Lancashire in hopeless litigation in winch tliey w'ould alwavs Ut 
beaten. Mr. Morgan Jones asserted that the board woull be futile against l>ovciftt 
and that there was the lixeliliood of tariff cpiestions being forced to ' the ceriln* of 
party pohtjcs. Sir Thomas Inskip, the Atfonioy Oeneral, wiiaiitig ign the delcgt^ou tliC 
clause, held that such a board would be faced with tlie (|Ut^slinii of how to h.danciug 
India's byigct. The Attorm addel Ihm if tlimv vuv mcan.^^ td dcvi-.ine 

ati impartial tiilmmd which would fairly hold tlm scales Icdwecn t!io iwu intcrots 
India and Lancasliire-'-tlie OovanuBcut would gladly consider such a propusal 
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Ui. iil Sente7iced for Compiractj : Widespread Plot for At^med Bhinp in India if 
hurma :™"After a trial lastnyg nearly two years, during which 10} mtim^ses wme 
examined, dl men were convicted b»y a Bjjeciai T'j*ihunai at Aliijur. Calcutta nn a 
tdiaigm of conspiracy towage war against the King-Emperor. Bix men were 
sentenced to traiisportatioii tor life, three to tea years' riiioimus iinprisonmem uu 1 
nme to seven years rigorous imprisonment and the remainder to term, rarwu'" 
from SIX years 'tp one years imprisomiieat. Four men were iKapiitied buf nxd 
them vero immediatoly rearrested undor tlm Criminal Law Amendment Act. Tuo 
approveis w’cro pardoned, iho conspiracy was desmibed as om* promote i 
snnultmieous .ii'med rising lirouglio.it India and finmni, fa f.iciJii.ite w/iH. niri 

Ond.s being nbfiiirmd ihi-ini-ii 
widespread ^ daooities, robiieries and murders. The rovolutionaries' i)ropii:»al.>* iindiided 
the use ot gas m au attoinpt to reseno some of their imprisoned eomnides 'itt’ii-lis 
on arsenals and military outposts, and the use of poisoueJ 

Snb ^ItnorTbon'^CJl--^- Celebrated .the Silver .1ubil«, 

in a ^ mannu. Tlianhsgi vmg sorvioeB and pravors In ' temuW niid 

.f t £'"“'ar 
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most of llie time whor? the House of rommons resnrned otjiiwiflerfitifui r>f liie 
Oiumittee stage of the India Bill. Ix-rmte on the siihjt?ct was iulriuttai^ hy Coi. 
%!o>iah Wfd^ntbocl, who paored an aoiendment inserting a'liew scetion in 
Five, providing that the ckoleo between ^:e|>arato arid" I'ommuiiai iJe^d’orubs shall 
be decided by the minority eommunity or eoitiiuuniiies rd earli prceinae. Hi'.‘ 
mover said that tho only objeutioii was that some Mobiein leatlers. slam ling Ir'Iiin i 
Hie Govenimoiit, had maintained that tho Moslems had been promised cMimiiiiinil 
represeniatioii. He asked if it was worth aiibigoni/dng two-ihi/ds fU' rht! 

population in, order to keep a promise to a hainifui of Muslein [ead.e!'S, lie 
warned the House that communal representailuu had been an issue _ on vdii'Ji 
nrogiv-s in rndhx had liirlierto been wrecduxl. Mr. li A. Butler. Ihrier-Seei’otarv ef 
iStnte for India, repudiated the suggestion that the Goveniniout aJhiU'eil to a pdruy 
of 'dlivide and' rule” or that the Government were pro-MosUan. ^Ir. Biitb-r 
declared that the Government had always said that it* the problem couM be ?/avjd 
by agreement they would accept it. but the latest news from India was that 
diseussioiis wlikdi" had been proceeding had proved fruitless. 

lOth. Acceptance of the Poona Pact : Government Ameinhnent adopted in iks 
Co??/ ’.—Heated debate centred on the Poona Fact wlien diseus^'iou on the 
OovernmenFs iimendment to the Fifth Sciicdiile of the India Hdl. implying aeycpt« 
ance of tho Pact, was resumed iu the House of Commems. Rir Henry ' IVige Cnift, 
Conservative member for Bournemouth, thought that alt Innigli oriteiisihiy' the Butt 
gave tlie depressed classes a much larger representation, in acinal cMTect it would 
bring tho community's representatives under tho permanent houiiuge ot Cougrefs 
leadership. Major C! 11. Attlee, (Lab. Htepney) a,drnitted tluit there wuu’e strong 
arguments against the Pact, but on the wdioie he thoaght it a diistiiud; advaiituge noi 
Ifb segregate "the depressed classes absolutely. Sir Alfred Knox (Con.— -Buckirghanr- 
sliire) urged the House to consider caT'ofuliy before agreeing to aiiy proposal wiiich 
WHS likely (o give the Congress additional power since, he said, the Cirngress was 
absolutely hostile to the British connexion. Mr. H. 'A. Butler, Uuder-Secretary of 
State for India, replying said that the Government vrere bound to accept tho ihet. 
in view of tiie condi’tiofis laid down in the Commuoai Awaivl and held that in vi'-’W 
of the wisli that Indians should tliemselvos roach an agreeniorit, it would he wr<-ny; 
to reject the Pact. Mr. Butler contested the suggestion that the Pact was uiiiv>u'r., dly 
disapproved in India, adding, tliat the line taken by the Government was rbnt if an 
agreement was reached to modify the Pact or the Awrmd, it would receive due cuiisi™ 
deration. The amendment was agreed to by 152 votes to 35. 

Iltb. Tery little progress wuis made in the Punjab towards the rbruoval of unloiwii™ 
ability, stated the annual repoi't of the Ilarijan Sevak Sangii of that province. 

13tli. India Bill Debate : Mr. ChurehilVs Defence of the 
aboriginal population of India found a stout cliampion 
when the Iloiiso of Commons resumed tlie debate on 

S iosal for substitution of Sohedulo J^ix of. the India Bil! . .. .... 

ing the list of excluded and partially excluded areas.. Mi'.' K. A. 

Secretary af State .for India, said that the general primdipio on wfii*. 
ment had come to a decision in regard to totally exchidcil areas was tliat I'x** 
elusion was justifiod, Mr. Butler added that they were prcjiarcd at a later ht;r;e 
to move for the inohision among oxeiuded areas of the .L:n*cavllve IhlandH, tin,^ 
Horth Cachar Hills in Assam and the isolated areas of Splti and l.nJaraj in ibe 
Paujab. Ml. Chni’chili said he was puzzled by the debate. lie had iiniierslf)od that 
the supporters of the Bill liad maintained that the blessings of sciBar)vcnuimnr 
would bring the people rapidly forward, but now it appeanxi Ihat 
these blessings were to be withheld from tine abariidnrds. 
Sir Thomas Iiiskip, tlie Attorney-General, asserted that the Government did not 
wish to refuse to listen to the appeals and that, with a view to yivlw^ imihov 
information, the Government would withdraw^ the Bchediile, The Attorn ev- General 
declared that the Government would then prepare an Order-iiuGeuenil which 
. would be submitted to the house for final settlement of the quostion of excluded 
and pai'tially excluded areas before provincial autonomy was introducci Major 
' ’ ™ prepared to accept tlie Government's proposals, 

but Mr* Churchill and his followers opposed withdrawal of the amendment, which 
wasj however, rejected by 234 votes to 36. 
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I4lls. India BUI Debate : Imhhtedmss of .Indian liyois :-~*Conce!Ti 


heavily 

of 


indebted Indiaa agriciiIturiBt was expressed by ^several nKmiher:-; wii^ 
Commons resumed considt?ratioii of the committee stam of the f:se‘i 
biiig moneylending in India as one of the most sorions juViMema 
Sir Henry "Page Croft emphasised that decisi-jii in regard tu It-" 
after careful deliberation' and with the consent of tshe Con 
speaker drew the atteatioii of the- House to tlie 

being driven to desperatiteii and declared that ye 

alone, 13 moneylenders were niiirdercd by 
He admitted that the money-lender iiiigiit a necf/H-rir; 
circniiistaiiees, but deplored tlie'fact that Galamitous interest wr: 
cases and that those agriciiitiirists who were drawn into liis 
able to escape, Mr. B, A. Butler, while agreeing that >.r-v| 
eradicate the evil, regrettred that it was impossible do ap|dy 
throughout India, Sir Henry Page Croft's proposal was defe. 
to 32. ^ ^ ^ 


IBth. Franchise Plan f&r India : Commons Adopts Sir S* Hoan‘'"s 

Witli the adoption of Sir Samuel Hoares 36- page Frandiise J5 g‘ club*. fhtyllv>'G 
of Commons _ completed emsideratioa of the ComrniUec Stage *6f Cc? Ihil Ihi} 
electoral qualificatioiis for Madras Presidency were taken up Tint and Mr. Si-yjiuar 
Cooks moved an amendment to include receipt of wages in cash or mill’ mr::)Ug 
the property qualifications, but this was defeated by 285 votes to 115, Mr. It CJ,^ 
Attlee moved an ameiidrnmit recommemling that 12u d.:ys’ rrsbiorice Bii-uld be t! sf 
sole qiiaiiiicatioii^for the Madras City const! triondcs. The mu-'-Tidni ?it wun rejeaed 
by 272 votes to 34. Miss Eleanor Mathbonos’ pro|*osiil for a new co.cdition Chit ilio 
wife of a literate man should be enfraachiseci and Mr. Hcynmir Co ks p? 
that the stipiiiatioii that' women should apply for iiidusioii h fir.' c.v,ish,;r be 
eliminated were both lost by heavy majorities. After e-iinphyien -jf tin leNtvin'hii 
schedules, the entire Fraiiehise Scliedukn along with tin' Uunra safe, w.is 
adopted and a motion that the Bill as amende-i be reyovtvl to he ' II. a,., e ear 
carried. 

ITfcli. BmigaVs War on Terrorism : Further Prohihitarn Mmsurc /ff/ /yors'fii-* 
ment A fiirtlier important stop in the %Lt acai..st the tciToii-m menu vrr. 
by the G-overnmeiit of Bengal. In n oonwinnique tnc GovernmcLt pr'/dhgtd tn ^ 
publication of any news relating to Detenu Day'' (Sunday] inii alliM ft 

was pointed out that, though the situation in ivgici no tvrrorhm L;i urufirw i. 


the public should realize that this improvenieiu 
ance on the part of those charged with the dii 


ept^ uqy l:w tiie uimoM, vi 


aiice on me part ot those charged witii the duty of luairitaininr p'ifhj '.jw'". , 
and that there had been iiumeroiis sharp reinindcu's cP the daiiger whh vMif h Vw* 
situation was fraught, should that vigilance be rebxoi. Wu-ut was da-w’rVv-H is 
very woloome change in the public’s attiru le to tiiis d inner >’is v'eioi.iv i *t. ' . (.’jnn i> 
ted upon but, at the same time, attmiiiun was drawn to ho>^\hi r irfsphi- "A ../jf *i v 
tor humanitarian motives. The i 30 \Qninvu\i a!v> stm I tiiM h* tu 

beeii detamedjjeeiw^^^^^ emmexion with ihi mrrwut nio'vamu? I u ta ui i- 
finitely established. ^‘It would hu a disaster added! he “‘w*"’:' ih'» 

Covernmeat to permit the ellorts of the .last du» vours ?o be rbr.ava woiiv h. 
taiiure to do, what they were satisfied, was tlieir mear dmy at the pro u j an* i.'m 

Proposal far Appointmtnf. of aommsiio’t 
ligiu'oa lareviy m the ais.ju,s«bii iu the Hms-.- -4 
Cottons when the Keport Stage of the India Bill wau hu.-au. Sir iti ur*. I'.i'i' 
+i°T IMwiding for the apjiuiminUt of a C'«wi»i,an;, i . 

rNOtniiig oouici be moi© disastrous to tlie w’liolo schomc ha ‘s.'i+d lot m *'1 ■»!/* 

Sosl dLfa^rflf tW i Hoaro ■&troiigiy VeMsteii?Lu 

Stionfand had quite oaough of Statutory OamuiWHion-s iiiv.sii- 

£t formidK Ha d erajdiasixed that rli-s 

S was conuectcd witli he e.siibh4ime«ii 

moSondSbiatPhfTi^’Hifi ^ BoYerment, ha said, would set an itiquirv in 
motioa immediately the Bill was enacted. Ihe clause was rejectod. Another ckW, 
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most of tie time when the House of Commons resumed consiiloraf ion of 
Oominitteo stagG of tliG India Bill Dobato on th© subject was initiated b\ 
-Josiah ‘Wedgwood, who moved an amendment inserting a new section in 
live, providing that the choice between separate and commiinai elcctoratt^s phaii 
bo decided by the minority community or communities of each province, it c' 
mover said that the only objection was that some Moslem leaders, standim.: 
the Government, had maintained that the Moslems had hemi pronuHcd cimnvuiui 
representation. He asked if it was worth while antagonizing two-tliird'. nf ijic 
population in order to keep a promise to a handfai of Moshun leah-rs. He 
warned the House that communal representation had been an Jssiie on vh*a 
progress in India had hitherto been w-recked. Mr. R. A. Butler, rndcr"H<:‘en;rury oi 
State for India, repudiated the suggestion that the Oovenimcnt adhered to a 
of ‘Mivide and' rule” or that the Government were pro-Moslmn. Mr. Butirr 
declared that the Government had alwntys said that if tho problem could 1*0 .subind 
by agreement they would accept it, but the latest news from India w’as that 
discussions which had been proceeding had proved fruitless. 

lOlli. Aceeptmee of ihe Poona Pact: Government Amendment ailrplvtl in the> 
Commons :—l-Ieated debate centred on the Poona Pact wiicu uisciisbimi uu tho 
Government's amendmoiit to the Fifth Schedule of the India Bill, imply iiig accept- 
ance of the Pact, was resumed in the House of Commons. Sir Henry Page C’rftfr, 
Conservative member for Bournemouth, thought that airhough ostensibly the IMyt 

f ave the depressed classes a much larger representation, in actual effect it would 
ring tJie community’s representatives under the permanent bmifiage of Cuugrt*>s 
leadership. Major Ci R. Attlee, (Lab. vStepney) admitted that thoru were strong 
arguments against the Pact, but on the whole lie thought it a distinct advantage noi 
to segregate the depressed classes absolutoly. Sir Alfred Knox: (Con.--“Buckingham“ 
sliire) urged the House to consider carefully before agreeing to any profiosal whi^Ji 
was likely to give tho Congress additional power since, he "sai'l, the Cmigrohs wa'- 
absolutely hostile to the British connexion. Mr. R. A. Butler, rnder-Rcrrcturv oi 
State for India, replying said that the Government were bound to micupt the* Iku't 
in view of the conditions laid down in the Communal Award and lield that iu view* 
of the wish that Indians should themselves roach an agreement, it would bo wrnng 
to reject the Pact, Mr. Butler contested the suggestion that tho Paid, vuis. imiv^.-r'-allv 
• disapproved in India, acldiiigAhat the line taken by the Governnumt was Unit if au 
agreement was reached to modify the Pact or -the Award, it would roetd veduo consi- 
deration. The amendment was agreed to by 152 votes to 35. 

mil. Yery little progress was made in the Punjab towards tire removal of nniem-b- 
ability, stated the annual report of the Harijan Sevak Sangh of that province. 

13tli. India Bill Debate : Mr. ChtirehilVs Defence of the Buf-hvard Chiasr^ ‘—The 
aboriginal population of Jzulia found a stout champion in Mr. QmrAnli 

when the House of Commons resumed the debate on Major Edward CrthH-Ui's 
proposal for substitution of Schedule Six of tlio India Bill hv a new Schedoh'^'^x- 
tending the list of pmluded and partially excluded areas. Mr* R. A. Butler, ruder- 
feecretarv af State for India, said that the general principle on which the Btn'w'u- 
ment had come to a decision in regard to totally excluded areas wa.s that total e\- 
oliisioii was jastifiqd, Mr. Butler added that thev wore prepared at a later .tTv 
to move for the inclusion among excluded areas of the Laccadive Islands, ibe' 
North Cachar Hills m Assam and the isolated areas of Hpiti and Lalmul in tin* 

the feuppoiters of the Bill had maintained that tho blessings of scif-ioivcrnm^nlt 
would W ^the people rapidly forward, but now it rnm^M li d 

|ese blessings we to ^le withheld from tim 

Sir Thomas Inskip, the Attorney-General, asserted that the Oovornment did not 
wish to refuse to listen to the apmis and that, with a vieWto 
laformation, the Government would withdraw the Schedule, The Attorni 
declared that the Government would then nrenare au (irtitir in \ i * \ 

youM be sutenittod to the house for final s&keT of th? qu;s?ion 7 oko 

before provinolal autonomy was ^ Introduced Major 

Sfr .sg4t ^ t =1. rS 

W, lowoTer, rejected by 234 votes oi me amenament, wiueh 
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India BiU Berate : IndeUedmsB of Indian Eijots Concern for the heavily 
indebted Indian agriculturist was expressed by several members when the House of 
Commons resumed consideration of the committee stage of tho India Bill. Descri- 
bing money lending in India as one of the most serious problems oi4he country, 
Sir Henry Page Croft emphasized that decision in regard to it sIioiiM be taken only 
after careful deliberation and with the consent of tlie Central authority. The 
speaker drew the attention of the House to the danger of peasants 
being driven to desperation and declared that last year, in the Punjab 
alone, moneylenders were murdered by peasant debtors. 

He admitted that the money-lender might be a necessary evil under existing 
circumstances, but deplored the fact that calamitous interest was charged in many 
cases and that those agriculturists who were drawn into his “net”’ were rarely 
able to escape. Mr. R, A. Butler, while agreeing that steps were necessary to 
eradicate the evil, regretted that it was impossible to apply one uniform law 
throughout India. Sir Henry Page Crofts proposal was defeated by 280 votes 
to 32. ■ . ■ 


IStls. Franchise Plan for India : Commo7is Adopts Sir S* Boards Schedule : — 
"With the adoption of Sir Samuel Hoare’s 36-page Franchise Schedule, the House 
of Commons completed consideration of the Committee Stage >of the Bill The 
electoral qualifications for Madras Presidency were taken up first and Mr. Seymour 
Cocks moved an amendment to include ‘‘receipt of wages in cash or kind” among 
the property qualifications, but this was defeated by 285 votes to 35. Mr. E. 0. 
Attlee moved an amendment recommending that 120 days’ residence should be the 
sole qualification for the Madras City constituencies. The amendment was rejected 
by 272 votes to 34. Miss Eleanor Rathbones’ proposal for a new condition that the 
wife of a literate man should bo enfranchised and Mr. Seymour Cock’s proposal 
that the stipulation that -women should apply for inclusion in the register be 
eliminated were both lost by heavy majorities. After completion of the provincial 
schedules, the entire Franchise Schedule, along with the Burma Schedule, was 
adopted and a motion that the Bill as amended be reported to the House was 
carried. 


BmgaVs War on Terrorism : Further Prohibitory Measure by Govern- 
ment further important stop in the fight against the terrorism menace, was taken 
by the Government of Bengal, hi a communique the Government prohibited tho 
publication of any news relating to Detenu Day” (Sunday) and allied subjects. It 
was pointed out that, though the situation in regred to terrorism had improved, 
the public should realize that this improvement only kept up by the utmost vigil- 
ance on the part of those charged with the duty of maintaining public security, 
and that there had been numerous sharp reminders of the danger with which the 
situation was fraught, should that vigilance be relaxed. What -was described as “the 
very welcome change in the public’s attitude to this dangerous conspiracy,” commen- 
ted upon but, at the same time, attention was drawn to possibly misplaced sympathy 
for humanitarian motives. The Government also stated that the detenus had only 
been detained because their connexion with the terrorist movement . liad been de- 
finitely established. “It would be a disaster” added the communique^ “were the 
Government to permit the efforts of the last five years to be thrown away by 
failure to do, what they were satisfied, was their clear duty at the present juncture. ’ 

2Srdl. Indian Federation's Finayices i Proposal for Appointment of Commission 
Tweeted : — Finance questions figured largely in the discussion in the House of 
Commons when the Report Stage of the India Bill was begun. Sir Henry Page 
Croft proposed a new clause providing for the appointment of a CommiBsion to 
report whether the financial position justified the establishment of a Federation, 
nothing could be more disastrous to the whole scheme, he said, than a doubt 
whether all obligations would be fulfilled. Sir Samuel Hoare strongly resisted tho 
proposal declaring that “they had quite enough of Statutory Commission’s investi- 
gations and inquiries in the last seven years.” Sir bamuei emphasized that the 
most formidable side of the finance problem was connected with the establishment 
of provincial autononry, and the Government, he said, would set an inquiry in 
motion immediately the Bill was enacted,. The clause was rejected, AnoHier clause^ 
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preyenting the impositioa of higher duties on Umtod Kingdom goods than 
other imports, proposed by Sir Hem-y Page Croft, aroused keen diseussiou hat was 
eveSudly rejecl;ed by 234 votes to 41. Anxiety in regard to pensirms saiaKuanls 
was affain expressed hy several Menibers. Some ^ discussioa ensued <.1 

series of araendnaents moved by Sir Thomas Inskip (Attoriiey-(?enez’tiI) designed !a 
meet certain objections by the States to the danse referring to the aaceptmee^ of 
the Act by the Instrument of Accession. Sir Thomas Inskip said that loliowmg 
discussions with counsel representing the States the Government were coniiamit 
that the amendments would meet the Princes’ fears. lie admitted, however, that 
it would be impossible until the Bill was passed and the Princes could see it a.s a 
whole for them to express a final opinion with regard to their willingness to accede 
to the Bill The amendments were finally agreed to. 

27tli. Reform& Bill in Commons : Secret Police in India -A proposed amend- 
ment to Clause 58 of the India Bill providing for the secrecy of infornmtion in 
respect of anyone preparing or attempting action likely to hamper or [uirai^pe the 
Ixeoiitive Authority, raised keen discussion in the House of Ctunmons. Mr. Winston 
Ohurohill said he thought everyone agreed that Indian Ministers could not be 
trusted with the names of secret agents, a statement which drew repudiation fr^un 
the Labour benches and from the Secretary of State. Mr. Morgan Jones fLaboui’) 
expressed the utmost repugnance for the whole system of what he termed “police 
spying” but Sir Samuel Hoare sympathising with the natural prejudice against 
an arrest and conviction without the accused knowing the source of the charges, 
maintained that the existence of an efficient Secret Service in India was essential 
owing to terrorist activity, to protect the lives not only of British but Indian 
ofiicials and public men. The amendment was defeated. Another matter which 
was debated at considerable length was the provision of a Second Chamber for 
both the Punjab and Assam. An amendment proposing the former, moved by 
the Duchess of Atholl was rejected but the Assam proposal, put forward by Bir 
Sammuel Hoare, was passed. 

28 th, Concessions to the Princes : Mr, GhurchilVs Taunt in House of Commons 
Government amendments to Clause 145 were criticised w'lieii discussion on the 
report stage of the India Bill was resumed in the House of Commons, Winston 
Churchill suggesting that the Government were making a “JMew” Deal” with the Indian 
Princes. “I have no doubt, said Mr. Churchill “that is the result of tlic long procosn 
of haggling between Sir Samuel iloareand the legal advisers of the Viimk, ft in 
all part of an attempt to sugar the Bill for the Princes.” Mr. C;hurchiij was re- 
ferring to the Princes’ power to levy sea customs on prodtico and to .soil untaveri 
salt. Sir Samuel Hoare (Secretary for India) assured Mr. Cliurc-hili that thu 
Government’s amendments were “not the result of any sinister negi)tiatii)ns ” and 
that if the amendments were carried they would “not add a jot or an iota to anv 
power or privilege possessed by any Prince,” Sir Henry Patre Croft moved aii 
amendment providing for compensation to members of the Services in the event 
of a fall in the sterling exchange value of the rupee. Mr. R, A. Butler (Under Secre- 
tary for India) replied that the opinion of the Secretary for India and his advisors 
was that the matter was covered ^ by the clause which gave general power ol com- 
pensation in cases of necessity. Sir Henry’s amendment was defeated. 

3 Ut. Earthquake Havoc in Quetta Quetta and the surrounding districts wore 
scenes of death and desolation, owing to earthquake shocks of very severe iutAmsitv 

whiolx rocked tte Garden City and the oatlying districts to-day aiid on sniwpquent 
days. The first shook which was felt at 3 a. ni. laid tlio city flat, witii onlv stumiw 
of walls standing and burvmg nearly two-thirds of the {jopiilation. I'wo more 
subsequent shocks completed the work of destruction. The Civil and the Itaihvav 

tile ground, and the towns of Mastung?ilf^ 
tod ^111 weie praetioally wiped out. It was also stated that villages between 
Mastang and Beleli were completely destroyed. Martial I^w was declared in Quetta 
^ a precaation against looting wW the whole civil police force hto been wTped 

, of the dead was wtimated between 40,000 and 50000 The 

m rams and out of the TO patients in it at the^time of the 
Kthinafce &Q were Med. Of the 60 postal olerll at Quette o?tiy 4 Z 
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duty. In the Cantonment area one-quarter had been destroyed, and muoli damage 
was done in the R. A. F. area, where the barracks were totally destroyed and only 
6 out of 27 inaehiiies were serviceable. Quetta town wnas being sealed up under 
military guard owing to medical advice. It was estimated that 20,000 corpses 
remain buried under the debris and they were being extracted and cremated. The 
refugees ^YGre all evacuated from the ruined city. The military were doing rescue 
work. Medical olBccrs, nurses and medical su|)plies were despatched to Quetta. 
A number of relief parties were being organised. Owing to continued prevalence 
of earth tremours, the necessity for harbouring supplies and heavy demands made 
on railway transport, the admission of private individuals into Quetta area had been 
prohibited. 11. E. the Viceroy issued an appeal for contributions to the Quetta 
Earthquake Relief Fund wdiieh he opened. Balm Rajendra Prasad, the Congress 
President, also issued an appeal on behalf of the earthquake victims. The Quetta 
catastrophe tv as considered to be worse than the Bihar disaster. Besides the appa- 
lling loss of liveSj the loss of property tvas estimated at crores of rupees. 
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1st. The number of persons killed or wounded in the whole of the Quetta earthquake 
area is iiotv uuoOicially estimated at 30, OCX). The British death-roll is reported to 
be about 200, but a Karachi message stated that some hundreds of British soldiers 
were dead and hundreds of others were injured, wliile many more were missing. 

Two hundred persons were killed by the destruction of Quetta General Hospital ; 
20 European and 100 Indian members of the North- V^estern Railway staff, with 
their families, died ; and it was believed that the entire Indian quarters of 
the city was razed, resulting in 20,000 deaths. 

Owing to the Civil police force having been practically wiped out, martial law 
operated at Quetta to prevent looting. Additional police were being drafted from the 
Frontier province and elsewhere. 

There was immense difficulty in delivering telegraphed messages to Quetta as it 
w’as impossible to find addresses. The postal authorities’ difficulties increased bv the 
absence of many members of the staff. 


Sth. India- Bill : Commons Passes Third Reading : — ^With the defeat of the Labour 
amendment for the rejection of the India Bill in the House of Commons, the Bill 
passed the third reading and was sent to the House of Lords. Major James Milner 
said that the Labourites opposed the Bill because it not only did not fulfil 
Parliament’s repeated pledges, but held out no hope of their early fulfilment. Mr. 
Churchill launched a vigorous attack against the Bill. He said the forces against 
the opponents of the measure were too strong and complained that their views 
had not received the slightest consideration from the Government, Mr, Churchill 
expressed astonishment that the Government obstinately pressed forward with 
the Bill when the domestic political situation was so uncertain and when Europe 
was drifting towards a catastrope. He said that the Government could claim 
to have pi'ovided neither good government by consent. The constitution, he added, 
was not final. 


IStli. Police Officer Murdered first terrorist crime since tho attempt ob the 

life of the Bengal Governor in May 19M occured in Faridpur District in the night 
when Sub-Inspector Byed Arsad Ali in charge of the Goalundo Police Station was 
murdered while wmildng in his office by a terrorist suspect belonging to Chittagong, 
who was interned within the police station limit. Mr. Arsad Ali was practically 
decapitated and death^ was instantaneous. The alleged assassin was promptly 
arrested with a bloodstained dah. 
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second roadinfr 

Eishon of Ey?w 24 BisEops were present, and all except rJiu 

Eisnop of Exeter, who, durmg the debate, denounced demooraov voted for tip 
foTrS-; Thepnse rejected,^ Lord Lloyd’s ameadnle™ ln>&6 ™t J to ^ 
Lord Lloyd s amendment was as follows : ‘‘Tin's House declares^ tlirit thn Indian’ 
ederal system, as proposed in the Bill, is iiiesrpedicnt and danWrous and tliat 
IKS of passes into law, yet opinhif^ that estal' 

f t]ie!4su4^^^^^ Autonomy m indm at present is a, suhsfantia! fnliilinent 

that the Government of India Aut of 11)19, resolves 

^%insK^7s‘‘LucrnS\fi^^^^ oriwitation of i.olicv in ilio 

the public to afford ^ ^ Pahtieal prisoners and deteons and appeakal, fo 

proteKainst lndia “ ■? I"® National ciiarefs to 

Empire night be mvolled. any possible war in future, in which the 
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(totes on Indian History 

( With special Stress on The Hindu Period ) 

‘‘Scienlific History” 

It has ti’ul.y been said that a history of^ India thafc^ reveals the whole panorama 
of the vast niillennia of her distinctive life and civilisation in its actual shade and 
colour and due proportion and perspective, still remains to be written. The materials 
for drawing sii( 3 h a vast outline and making such a compiohensive and conuected 
sketch are not yet in hand. A fairly definite outline and connected sketch which 
gives the promise of being some day developed into what is called '^hscientific history*’ 
has, however, been steadily emerging out of the mist that veils the immensity of 
India’s past— a mist which (thanks to the labours of the investigators) has porcoptibly 
thinned wdthoiit being as yet actually lifted as far as one can now make one’s incur- 
sion into the age that saw the birth of Buddhism and Jainism in India in the sixth 
century B. C. Beyond that there is still only “cosmic nebulae” relieved here and 
there % a few stray constellations of lucidly distinct historical facts. These ‘‘nebulae’^ 
have, probably, a depth and density to be measured only in terms of millennia. But 
from the position wdiere wa can now make our historical prospecting, these vast 
remote dark spaces of Indian history recede and shrink and fold up and, at last, look 
like a far-away blank, black spherule beyond the galaxy of human remombranco, 

“The Missino Skeleton” 

Ancient Indian history is, apparently, “full” of such gaps and blanks. Beyond the 
time when Alexander the Great invaded the Punjab (326 B. C.)^ the galactieal system 
of detailed aud authentic Indian history does not far extend. There are too many 
unexplored blank spaces and unformed, chaotic nebulae be^mnd that time still. Be- 
ginning approximately with that period, we are furnished, sometimes in abundance, 
with fairly trustworthy material in the shape of contemporary Greek testimony bear- 
ing on Indian history, and also, as time rolls on, wdth iiiscriptional and other kinds of 
deoipherabIe“and dependable domestic evidence. Of course, an immense mass of “documen- 
tary” evidence and evidence in the more or less fluid, volatile state of tradition, 
heaivsay and folk-lore (written or unwritten) have always Iain by the side of the 
historian hitherto busy with his inscriptions, plates, coins, artefacts and any corrobora- 
tive evidence that may be forthcoming from outside. And that mass of ancient 
Indian documentary evidence and tradition has, generally, Iain neglected by Ms side. 
It has been, generally, of little help to him in reconstructing, “on scieiitifio lines”, the 
missing skeleton of ancient Indian history. It has been, ' however, of groat use to 
the comparative mythologist, philologist, ethnologist and anthropologist. 

“Touch of Life” 

But even the historian who seeks to reconstruct on scientific lines the missing 
skeleton of ancient history, whether of India or of any other country, should do well 
to remember that the dry bones of the skeleton he may have been able to put toge- 
ther will not be true, living history unless they can be made instinct with the touch 
of life which literature, art, tradition, ‘myths’, " folk-lore, religious and social institu- 
tions in their earlier and later forms alone can give. From coins, tablets etc. w'o can 
build a possible or even probable frame- work of chronology into which we can put our 
little bits of tested facts according to one possible plan or other. Such a mosaic of 
dates and facts (mainly relating to dynastic succession, wars and conquests) is of 
course important as a necessary ground-plan of history. But it is not the completed 
structure of history. It is not history as an organic jmocoss of evolution. So wo 
have to distinguish between ^struotaral or morphological history and organic, “physiolo- 
gical” history. 

Organic HisroBT 

Now, India has been so far poor in comparison with some other ancient countries 
like Igypt, Babylonia and China in her “materials” for wu-iting the first kind of his- 
tory, and the available materials, as we saw, do not carry us much beyond the time 
of Buddha and Maliavira in the sixth eentary B. 0* Recently, however, a very old 
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anri anmrfintlv a hkh order of emiisation lias been mneartbed in tlie Indus Tally Jii 
the’PM'ab an^’ in Smd, wliich, according to current official beliefs, is of tiie Sumonaa 
pattern. Tbe buried cities now discovered bring to light not only very interesting 
features of a civilisation thriving in the western part of India m so remote a past 
(when the Indo-Aryans had not, according to the common view, yet migrated into 
India), but they even put into our hands interesting clues that inay eventually help iis 
touniWelmany of the riddles of our Vedio and post-Vedic history. The Taiitnk 
cult for instance, may have older and deeper roots in the soil of India tlian have so 
far been granted or suspected. Nothing contemporaneous with or earlier than tlio 
Indus Valley civilisation has yet been unearthed in other parts of the subcontinent. 
So the present trend of speculation is to regard the Indus Valley civilisation as a sort 
of wedge driven Into western India— the whole of which was still at tho low level 
of aboriginal darkness (with tlie possible exception of some parts that miglit liave 
risen to the Bravidian Tight' level)— probably by the races and civilisation of 
Sumer. 

Buseland of Peobabilities 

We are still in the duskland of probabilities or even less tliau probabilities as to 
tlie dates, origins, early habitats and earlier forms not only of the Indus Valley but 
also of the Bravidian and Indo-Aryan peoples. We do not knoiv for eertaintv wlion 
and from where the Indo-Aryans came into India. The fact of ^Iryan immigration 
into India itself, though generally accepted, is still disputed. And if immigration be 
admitted, we have, probably, to admit not one but several successive streams of 
Immigration. Such a theory, apparently called for to account for some of tho critical 
turnings and “sudden mutations” in our ancient historical evolution, will lead to many 
unexplored avenues of enquiry as to ages and dates, origins and characteristics. 

TfiE Eioveda 

The Rigveda— the earliest and the most informing and instructive “doonmontary” 
evidence mat we possess— appears to set tlie stage amidst scones ->v]ii(di show tho Abori- 
ginal, Bravidian and Indo-Aryan factors hditing for supremacy first in the land of 
%ive Rivers” and in the Ganges Valley, and then gradually, beyond the Vindhyu 
Range which with its impenetrable forest mantle, stood as a barrier between Northern 
India (Aryyavartta) and Becean. Gradually we find tho aborigines cornered and diivon 
to the Mils and forests where their descendants, more or less Aryanised, still continue 
to live. In considerable parts, they were also absorbed into the* fold of Aryan society 
and culture. And in being absorbed they did not fail to impart some little part of 
their own character to the Aryan complex. There was not so much of ruidal qi oven 
linguistic fusion as of cultural assimilation. This process of Aryauisation in language, 
culture etc. has been a process admitting, naturally, of dilibreiit sliadcs and degrees, 
leaving at the one end aboriginal races that have almost kept aloof fi'om Aryan influeneb 
and having at the other others that have become part and parcel of the Arvan system. 
The Aryanisation of the Bravidian peoples, espeeiallv in. religion, culture and civilisa- 
tion, has been a much more perfected process. But, on the other iiaiid, the Bravidian 
impress on the Aryan system is also, in many places, deep and unmisUkeable. 
The Bravidian is co-ordinated or even subordinated to the Aryan but not 
lost in the latter. This power of assimilation of alien races and cultures 
without losing the individuality of its own essential Type or Pattern and without 
at the same time making the diverse elements assimilated" lose wdiatever is essentia! in 
them— has been a special oharaoteristic of the Indo-Aryan race andjeiiltiire-complex TiuA 
has meant orgamc unity or unity in diversity of a more fimdamontal and abiding natuni 
than can, perhaps, be clamiod for the political or national unity with which historians 
are commonly familiar. Historians, accordingly, commonly miss the unity whicfi lies 
deep and sees only the diversity which lies on the surface. India to thm is thus 
a veritable chaos of jarrmg elements ^ of races, languages, religions, castes, sects and 

before the days of the unitary pollticai nilo 
the mtroductioii, in later times, of the Semitic religions— 
M^ammedamsm and Chirstianity-disturbed to some extent the ages-loiig unity and 
bMance of the^^o-Bravadian culture and social system in India But even We 
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birth by being evontaally absorbed and assimilated into tho parent religion. Jainism, and 
many other old or latter ^‘revolts” have thus ^‘sg,naroil their aeeouiits” with the same 
parent religion, and have been for many centuries living peaceably side by side witht 
one another and with the latter. 

POWEE OF AsSLMILATION 

piis power of assimilation and co-ordination in which all tho components mate 
their own eoiitribations and arc permitted to live side by side as members of a com- 
monwealth of cultures, lias been the secret of the wonderful resisting and staying 
power of the Indian eulturo-complex against such disintegrating forces as have smash- 
ed up many an old and glorious civilisation of the world. And it can bo easily shown 
from facts that this staying power has been in evidence not only in the realm of 
cultural contacts and impacts but also in that of social and political ones. Ihore have 
been many raids into India and invasions before and after Clirist, but it is a travesty 
of facts to imagiiiG tliat Indian resistance has always been weak and short-lived and 
that such invasions are typically like the raids of the Mahmud of Oazrii which ever 
swept away Indian armies and kingdoms like cobweb or a house of cards. Before her 
final subjugation by tlie Mahammedaix Power— and the llnal sul)jugation of the whole 
of .India was anything like an accomplished fact only for a time during the reign of 
the great Moghul Em]iorcrs —India had been, it slioiilcl bo borno in mind, a mighty 
Power and a Model of civilisation and culture for at last three thousand years. And, 
it should be remembered further that, when the British in India turned from trade^to 
conquest (always witli native Iielp and alliance) they liad to settle their accounts with 
Ilaidar AH and Tipu Sultan in the South, but mainly the Marliatta and Sikh Powers 
which Inad risen on the ruins of the Maliammcdan Power in India. 

Unitary Indian EairtRE 

But there ivere and still have been other factors wdiich, to some extent, oijerated 
against India developing -a compact and coherent political and military organisatioB, 
except occasionally, like, for instance, tho great Koman Empire of old or the British 
Empire in modern times. We possess, apparently, no connected retrospect of the 
remote past of whicli tlie A'^edas, Epics and Puranas speak. But as far as a|.ipearances 
go, an unitary, cent/ralised Indian Empire wuas the exception and not the rule. In 
later times also, an Empire liko that of Asolca was not a common achievement. As we 
said, India has possessed deep-laid cultural and institutional^ unity beneath all her 
diversities. India has .fouglit, and fought bravely, for the integrity of her sacred Land, 
her sacred Heligion and Tradition, and for tlicir sacred visible Symbols and Embodi- 
ments. But she has rarely fouglit for the ‘‘^State” as such or an Empire as such. The 
spirit of her culture did riot favour the formation and consolidation of Nationalism ia 
the sense it is commonly understood, and her basic institutions would hardly consist 
with any form of centralised State control. The all-eontroliing and co-ordinating 
Principle was Bkarma (the Principle of human ■. Auiluos and Conduct) rather than any 
'State agency. Each village, for example, was a self-contained commune and autonomous 
unit owing permanent allegiance to the reign of Bharma and only temporary allegiance 
to any kingship that might function for the time being. So the village communities 
continued to live though kingdoms after kingdoms rose and fell. They were but little 
affected by the accidents and exigencies of politics. 

‘^BharmP’ 

Again, tho spirit of Bharma (wliich should not bo translated as religion) has defi- 
nitely and systematioaily favoured all human or even all-living values and tendencies 
and a cosmopolitan outLx^k, and has opposed militant, aggrossivo ‘^predatory’' nationa- 
lism. The old Upanisliads are clear and courageous in their conception of tlliose higher 
values ; and tho Barmashastras (or Codes laying down social and individual conduct) 
were bold and consistent in their execution of those ideas. Later, Buddhism and 
Jainism and other ^'reforming” movements have tended only to stress such values as 
non-violenco and .fellowsliip with all men and all living beings. TJiese forces operating 
through the ages tended to produce in the Indian classes and masses a common dis- 
position not quite favourable to the formation and consolidation of an unitary militari- 
state for purposes of offence and defence. 

Ideals and Ideas 

Of the immense back-ground of Indian History which is represented by the Yeda$ 
(Samhitas, Brahmanas, Aranyakas and Upaoishads), the various Sutras (or Bights), 
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wHcli swept all before iliom, and in the first century A. D, a considerable portion of 
North-west India came under their influenoe. 

OUPTA DlTNiiSTY 

Kanishka, who made Peshawar his capital, proved great as a ruler and as a patron 
and missionary of the Biiddliistio religion. Under him the Kushan branch of the 
Yuen-chi reached the ^sonith of its power. But this power fell as another poww in 
middle India rOvSe— the Andhra dynasty. A peak like Amaravati or UJjain would, soiue- 
time, rise and shine in the midst of the moving vastness of Indian waters. In the begm- 
ning of the fourth century the centre of political influence in India was again shifted to 
Pataiiputra in Magadha as the Gupta dynasty emerged into powder. Samudragupta, who 
ruled for fifty years, and Ms son uhandragupta, greatly distinguished themselves not only 
in 'war but in the sphere of peaceful and fcuitfd administration, promoting general pros- 
perity and giving liberal encouragement to art and literature, a glorious tribute to 
wiiich was paid by the (%inese pilgrim Fa-hlen, According to his testimony, 
tlieir Empires were vast and their administration just, enlightened. Towards the end 
of the fifth century—when the lYhite Huns from Central India began to pour them- 
selves Jn to India— the sun of the Gupta dynasty set (during wdiose regime, it should 
be noted, there had been a revival and reconstruction of ancient Brahmanism and Brahma- 
nical culture as evidenced especially by the literature of tiie Puranas ; but this reviving 
process was, very largely, a process of quiet adaptation and peaceful assimilation). 
More than a century had elapsed after the fall of the Gupta dynasty before there rose 
another great and enlightened monarch wiio could emulate with no mean success the 
greatest of the Indian rulers in historical times— Asoka. Emperor Harsh a, who con- 
solidated his authority practically over the whole of Northern India in the beginning 
of the seventh century, was famous equally for liis great prowess, liis high intellectual 
attainments and for the broad catholicity of his religious outlook. An account of his 
times lias been left by a Chinese, Huen Tsiang by name. In that, India is still painted 
in generally bright and even glowing colours. 

Mediaeval India 

After the death of Harsha, and gradually with the emergence of India into what 
may be called the mediaeval period, the "conditions which had made the political 
unification of India sometimes possible in the past, nearly disappeared, and India was 
thrown into a state of political confusion and chaos in wdiich petty kingdoms rose like 
mushrooms and constant internecino strife prevailed. Some outstanding figures like 
Vikramaditya w^oiild occasionally appear on the stage ; but such events were few and far 
between. In the South of India was being enacted a very interesting but involved drama 
in which the Andhras. Pallavas, Cliahikyas and Cholas were the principal actors. Kash- 
mere in the north, Kananj in the Doab and Bengal in the east wore also alive -with 
many vivid and vital scenes and events of political, cultural and social interest. But 
we shall not try to make a review of them here. One outstanding event in the con- 
fusion and complexity of the general Indian situation which deserves notice even in 
passing was the rise of the Rajput power upon which the mantle of the old caste of 
Kshatriyas (the wwrior and ruling caste) fell, and ^vhicli was the chief opposition that 
the waves of Mahommedan invasion coming one after another ever since the second 
quarter of the 7tli. century had^ to encounter and ultimately bear down. Guzrat, 
Malwa, Ajmere, Kananj and Delhi were the principal scenes of the now drama of 
Rajput ascendency— a darma so full of episodes of superhuman bravery, noble 
heroism and sacrifice for the sacred cause of religion and liberty that they have ever 
since lived in human memory as models which future generations of patriots in any 
country might well try to emulate. Though Rajput opposition %vas borne down in 
Northern India by the end of the twelfth century, Rajput bravery and the spirit that 
animated it survived the crash of the Hindu Bmpire of Delhi and Ajmere over whicli 
Pritim Raj, the hero, the last of the Hindu emperors, though not the last of the 
Hindu rulers, had held sway, Rajput bravery and Rajput love of indepedence^ were 
still factors to reckon with in the days of the great Moghuls -Akbar, Jahangir, Bhahja- 
han and Aurangzib. Col, Todd and some others have narrated the story, and it constitu- 
tes one of the proudest annals in the vast archives of the Hindu glory in India. As 
to the conquest of Northern India by the Mohammedans, it should be noted, the great 
prize was not very easily or quickly won 5 that the first Mohammedan impact in 
the seventh century shortly after the passing away of the Prophet, and a Mohammed- 
an kingdom in Northern India came into being towards the end of the 12 th oento^y 
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of yerj fine results, India’s wealth attracted the trade and commorce^ of the whole 
civilised world. In fact, America or the West Indies was discovered in an attempt 
to discover an western route to the Indian market British, French, Dutch and 
Portugese traders all came and scrambled for market and, eventually, for political 
power ill India. It is also wortliy of note that even under the sway of such master- 
ful monarchs as Slier Shah, Akbar or Aurangzib, the government of the conatiy was, 
in the main, decentralised, allowing provincial and local autonomy— down to the 
autonomy of the village imits— to adequately function. Even potty local chiefs— like 
the feudal lords of the mediaeval \Yest— never unlearnt the art of fighting and 
governing. So it was always possible for a man of ambition and ability, ^ like Shiyaji for 
example, to evolve sanctions wdiereby he could implement liis high political j^pirations. 
It was the very large measure of local autonomy and local initiative that existed that 
rendered possible the rise of the Marhatta and Sikh Powders and also of the kingdoms 
of Hyder All and the Nizam in tlie South. And British Power in India in its rise to 
paramountcy found its most formidable rivals or powerful allies in them. 

In 1599j during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, some merchants pf London formed 
an association for the purpose of trade with India, and this association was granted a 
royal charter of incorporation. At first this Company was purely a trading concern 
establishing factories in the east and west coasts of India and in Bengal and adminis- 
tering its affairs in the three “^presidencies”, which were at first independent of one 
another but subordinate to the Board of Directors at home. In course of time, 
however, chiefly with a view to preserving and consolidating its growing and 
extensive trade in India, in the face of the French rivalry and intrigue and the 
prevailing political anarchy and unrest iu the land, it established military garrisons 
of defence which soon became involved in hostilities that saddled it with territorial 
responsibilities. It fought some decisive battles in Madras and in Bengal^ wliicli 
raised a trading company to tlie status of a political Power in India. Frencii mtrigua 
failed and French rivalry practically died down in India. One of the most decisive 
battles fought was the battle of Pi assey in 1757. The battle was won with the aid of 
faithful native battalions, and with the active or passive support of tho 
generals and noblemen of the unfortunate young Nawab of Bengal. It is worthy 
of note that the path of British supremacy in India, and often, its influence and 
prestige abroad, lias been paved, amongst other things, witli the consent, aliianco and 
willing co-operation of the Natives of India, It was so even during the critical 
period of the Sepoy Mutiny, one hundred years after the battle of Plassoy. It 
was again so during the ‘‘ordeal" of the last Great War. The machinery of 
administration by the East India Company was from time to time modified 
by Acts of Parliament (1773, 1784 ; and the Charter Acts of 1793 and 1^3), 
By these a GoYernor-General-in-Coimcil w^as made tlie supreme administrative 
authority in India subject to a Board of Control at home. By the last Act, the Com- 
pany ceased to be a commercial concern and became a political and administrative 
body only. After tlie Sepoy Mutiny another Act was passed by which the Government 
of India was transferred from the" Company to the Crown, and henceforth, the Gov- 
ernor-General was also the Yieeroy of India. The functions of the Government of 
India are wide and its responsibilities heavy. But its responsibilities are to the Grown 
and the Parliament. It has not rested on an elective popular basis. There liave been 
legislative bodies, but its motions, resolutions and votes have not, except as regards 
certain matters of secondary importance under the Act of 1919, a binding effect on the 
Government. 

India's contributions and sacrifices in the Great War ivere great, but the 
that came in the shape of the Parliamentary Declaration promising her “a progressiva 
realisation of responsible government", the stages and times of wiiich were to bo de- 
termmed by the Parliament^ alone, was not comforting to her nationalist aspirations. 
And the Government of India Act of 1919, which is still in actual function though it lias 
broadened and amplified in some directions by a recent Parliamentary 
Statute, did not meet the wishes or expectations of India. By that Act dyarchy or a 
kind of dual _ responsibility was established in the provinces, wiioro the ^nation- 
bmidmg subjects were “transferred" to Ministers (not respousibio however to the 
legislatures), whilst the more important subjects were “reserved". In practice tlie 
transference of certain subjects to Ministers (who were appointed by, held office 
under the pleasure of, and were responsible to, the Governor) meant little more thaa 
a complication of the administrative machinery which became, in e.onsec|iieace, more eixm- 
brous and expensive. The Central Government continued to remain unitary under tiia 
scheme. The legislative bodies, both provincial and central, were es:pan(led with non-offictai 
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Majorities, but this placed little power, for construction or eTen for obstruction, in the 
hands of the popular parties, whilst the liberals proceeded to work the schemo, the 
main body of nationalist forces, as represented by the Indian National Congress, would 
not at first even look at it. But some time later, under the guidance of Mr, C, E. 
Bas and Pandit Motilal Nehru, a Swaraj Party, analogous to the present Congress 
Parliamentary Party, was formed which entered the legislatures, both provincial and 
central, in telling numbers, and by its obstructionist tactics caused not a litile emba- 
rrassment to those entrusted with the work of day to day administration. In some 
provinces it was even able to “wreck” dyarchy for a time. Generally, however, the 

f stem has worked, though not satisfactorily even according to official appreciation. 

e need not in particular refer to the unwelcome labours of the All-White Statutory 
Simon Commission, to which even the habitually co-operating liberals refused to lend 
their co-operation. Meanwhile the Congress ideology was becoming bolder day by day, 
and the Lahore session adopted a resolution setting as the goal of India complete 
Independence or Puma Swaraj. A campaign of civil disobedience followed to create 
“sanctions” under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi who has been really at the helm 
of Congress affairs since the early twenties. The Pound Table idea was broached rather 
too late ; but Mahatma Gandhi, after concluding what is known as the Gandlii-Irwiu 
Pact, joined the Conference subsequently. The results of the deliberations of that bodv 
fell short of the Congress demand. And the Congress again withdrew its offer of co- 
operation. 


P. N. Miikliopadhya 
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JANUARY - JUNE 1935 

r. The Deeusiox of New Delhi 

When the dawn of the New Year broke upon New Delhi, the fog 
which had lain heavily over the official quarters had been lifted already. 
New Delhi was no longer under a delusion that the Congress was dead 
and finished. Both the Viceroy and the Secretary of State for India 
had ruefully discovered that their trusted Oracle of Delhi and Simla— 
their omniscient and infallible “man on the spot”— had proved a false 
prophet. The Congress offensive as a method of organised, large-scale 
direct action had, no doubt, been checked by the high voltage barbed 
wire entanglements of Ordinance Law and Order. But that did not 
mean that the Congress had been electrocuted by that high voltage. 
Even if some organisations in the front line had been killed and some 
others paralysed, the Oracle of Indian Officialdom should have paused 
and waited before laying the flattering unction to their souls that, along 
their Ordinance made barriers and beyond, as far as their bureaucratic 
binoculars would reach, there lay the mighty carcass of the Congress 
which had once dared beard the Britishllion even in the viceregal dea— 
a carcass that might for some time more prove a nuisance by reason 
of the stench of its decomposition but which had definitely ceased to be 
a live factor and an actual menace brooding over the Indian situation. 
It had been a fight between one prestige and another. The prestige of 
the Government of India as at present constituted is in part dependent 
on the voluntary consent and active support of the people of India : it 
relies upon other factors also. But the prestige of the Indian National 
Congress, and therefore its effective power, is wholly dependent upon 
the backing of public opinion and public support in India. Government 
can carry a measure and persevere in it in the teeth of what in the 
Press here we call public opposition. Because it holds a position backed 
by immense reserves some of which are represented by such factors aa 
the tacit consent and lawabidingnesa of the Indian people in general and 
the loyal support and co-operation of an organised body of Indians 
helping in the work of administration, both civil and military. Govern- 
ment has long been accustomed to be assured that any laws and orders 
passed by it will be generally obeyed ; ^ that taxes and rates demanded 
by it will generally be paid ; and that its Indian officers and men will 
be generally loyal and not desert the posts assigned to them. In this 
important sense, the Indian Government feels sure that its foundations 
are sufficiently broad, deep and sound. Upon such foundations, it has 
rmred its steel frame” structure of extra strength, the materials of 
which have not however been wholly forged in the Indian furnace. In 
other words, the Indian Government is not dependent npon purely 
Indian sanctions. It is not yet a government of the Indian people by 
apd for the Indian people. r ^ 
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a Titan of War and not into those of ao Archangel of Peace. Of 
course in many minor spheres of innocuous public utility ^Ihe League 
has been able to keep a record which shows much to its credit. But in all 
vital matters of world importance, its record ^ of work has not only 
been poor but, in some cases, dismal and were diabolical 

The vital problems before it are, and have been, three. ^ Fipt# 
How to build social relationships in any country on a basis of jiistice> 
and how, with the help of social justice thus secured, to build the 
fabric of international justice. This is the main and fundamental 
problem. It being solved, or the way being paved to its being solved, 
the way will be paved to the other problems being solved. Those 
other problems are mainly two. First, how to make Eight prevail in 
every case and not Might ; how to make colleeti've interest, in the truly 
fundamental and universal sense of the word, the ultimate court of 
appeal in all conflicting issues that may arise not only between one 
nation and another but also between one class and another, so long as 
we have classes having interests at vainance with one another. Second, 
How to place each distinctive Eace or Culture upon a footing best 
calculated to create or provide conditions suitable for its growth to 
the fulness of its material and spiritual stature. In other words, How 
to create conditions for its free, unhampered self-fulfilment We have 
stated the problems in the abstract. But taking the case of any 
particular countr}^ race or culture, it is possible to set forth the 
picture design not only in broad outline but also, to any desired 
extent, in actual shade and colour. The fundamental problem as stated 
above may suggest the Soviet picture. We shall not be surprised if it 
does. But we make bold to remark that though the ideal picture may 
be, in a large measure, Soviet in outline, it need not be the Red 
Union in actual tone and colour. 

IV. The Thbee Punhamental Ideas 

The three fundamental problems are the problems of Equality, 
Fraternity and Freeedom, not only of individuals but of socieliesi 
races and cultures, the solutions of which have been sought through 
terrible ordeals of fire and blood, but have not so far been found. It 
is doubtful that human corporations as a whole are, through all these 
terrible trials, approaching a just and assured solution. Some thought 
while others doubted that the French Revolution really moved things 
forward. The Great War was proclaimed as a war fought to end war 
and make the world safe for democracy. But disillusionment came 
rather too soon. The war has noti by common consensus of opinion, 
made the world a better or a safer world to live in. One good result 
of the war was the League Idea. Another was the Soviet Idea of 
equality and fraternity. The Fascist Idea also puts forth its claim. 
But whilst the first was very nearly stillborn and has been kept alive 
chiefly for aoti-League pnrpops, by artificial means, the latter (ie. 
Soviet) was ushered into existence in a revolution much too red to 
allow the stream of human federation' to ever run smooth and dear 
towards its promised Destiny. Not 'Only so. The League has not 
nmiten prostituted itself into a Clique of the Big Powers so that they 
may the better conspire ^and contrive , to lord it over the rest of tiie 
world ; and ^ while keeping ■ up a pretence of regard for the League 
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Covenant and League procedure, they may the better subserve their 
own selfish ends. Under the cloak of League Covenant and League 
pifocedute^ you aro 6uabl6d to dross , ■ your uocIoeu personal wounds 
with the white Unen of righteous indignation for justice 
trampled under foot, and you can almost fit out your low ambition 
and greed in the evangelic robe of the highest mission on earth. And 
the last war has taught the world to learn and practise this art of 
hypocrisy to perfection. 


V. The Giant Machine 

Yet it is not the art of deception which is chiefly to blame. The 
economic and political system of the present-day world is a giant 
Machine, in the relentlessly moving and grinding wheels you and every- 
body have been caught, and you and everybody must move and grind 
with them till you are ground into pulp and flung into the fliames that 
feed the Machine. The Machine has been made no doubt by our 
harrm. But once there, there is no escaping its octopus-like bands and 
coils. The late Mr. Henderson was an well-meaning statesman. He 
sincerely meant peace. But he was for a time caught in the wheels 
of one of the most powerful war-machines — the War Cabinet of 
England during the War. He had to move and grind the youth and 
plenty of his country and of the Empire to make pulp (men and 
munitions) to feed the flames. It is in fact a self -feeding Machine. 
So long as you cannot pull it to pieces and have the debris blown 
away into cosmic spaces, it must feed and keep itself going in tfje 
manner it has been doing. Poor Mr. Henderson was therefore helpless. 
Again he found himself helpless as President of the Disarmament Con- 
ference. Some at least of those who conferred to disarm were sincere 
in their desire to do so. But they conferred and were caught in the octopus- 
like bands and coils of the Machine which must be fed by war or war- 
preparedness, and which must breathe from its nostrils perennial fire 
and brimstone. The conditions are to be changed, and changed radi- 
cally, to make the seed of the nascent pacific conscience of troubled 
humanity germinate, grow and fructify. As conditions now prevail, 
the youth and plenty and joy of the world must be caught up by the 
Machine and ground into pulp and fuel. 

VI. The Communist Idea 


■Eie Communist Idea has been an experiment to change the pre- 
vailing conditions. It has been an essay to get at the very root of 
the teouble. It has sought to probe into the causes that underlie the 
conflict between man and man and between class and class — the clash 
and fight among fellow human beings who, if only their relations 
could be rightly adjusted, would naturally be comrades and brothers. 
The Communist plan has been to right the wrong by means of what 
we may call an economically equilibrated social order. We need not 
here attempt a critique of the Communist Idea or the Communist 
If, its baric postulates be granted, it will appear that there is 
ia ito position and formulation. Even if we do not 
prtew Wt its basic principles are truly basic, we have to concede 
eqrpMralaons built according to those principles do present 
truer 'fellow^ 
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formation — such has been attempted by the sjreat religions of tbe^ world 
— and, thereby, seeking to adjust and harmonise the externa! relations of 
men. Secondly, it is a misconception of the true nexus of cause and 
effect to suggest that as, historically, religion has failed and its failure 
is believed by some to have a cumulative worsening effect on the tone 
and quality of human endeavour, we must turn away from religion and 
try a new ideology and method. All vital movements, not excluding the 
communist one, have to move by describing curves shewing ascent and 
descent. Any Idea seeking to fashion its material in this material uni- 
verse of ours must necessarily do so. Its progress is never an easy 
walk-over. To blame religion as such for the existing world evil is no 
better than to blame pure science for the evil of world war. 

X. The Deeper IssijES 

But in this Introduction we have no desire to examine and decide 
one way or the other the deeper issues involved. The deeper issues 
are, however, to-day more insistent in their demand on our most serious 
attention than they ever perhaps were before. We can no longer 
pretend to ignore them or lightly put them off. The “wolf” of Com- 
munism is barking at every door, and there is no pretending to keep 
oneself indoors comfortably snug and secure. You can drive the “wild 
wolf” from your door only by letting loose your faithful hound. Or, 

to put it simply, as a solution of the very grave world tangle, Com- 

munism is there as a very bold and powerful challenge. You must 
meet the challenge with a solution as radical, and, if possible, more 
durable and effective. If you sincerely think that Fascism is such a 
solution, try it by all means. But mere temporising will not do. If 
Fascism or any other alternative scheme for the matter of that be 
simply a ruse to get a breathing time before the mighty steam roller 

of the new ideology actually gets you under, you may be sure that the 

ruse in the hour of need will not stand you in good stead. Your counter 
action must be radical, thorough and permanent. Not only your own 
country but whole Humanity should be able to_ attain or return to a 
position of just and balanced equilibrium, 'reducing injustice and exploita- 
tion progressively to the vanishing point, by living according to your 
plan. Possibly, if your plan of action be not temporising and selfish self- 
guarding, you will find that the need of a final fight to a finish with 
the new ideology will no longer exist. Your method and route and 
those of your enemy” will then be found to gradually converge and 
meet They are bound to do so if you and he agree as to the ultimate 
aims and purposes. If there be such agreement your plans and those 
of your “enemy" will be found to be more and more assimilated to 
one another. They will then form components of a comprehensive 
whole. The Fascist programme will in that case take nearly all the 
wind oat of the Communist sails and vice versa. So long as the con- 
science of Humanity, of the different races and peoples, do not wake 
up to a recognition of this brotherhood of ideals and methods, of the 
variety of component notes in the resultant Theme, one Idea — ^Fascist 
or Commnnist or any other — will seek to dictate and require the rest 
of them to capitulate. The soul of exploitation, coercion and tyranny 
will so long live. The seed of dis-harmony and discordl will so long 
live also. 
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XI. The Best Plan 


The best plan, therefore, is to allow each distinctive civilisation and 
culture to evolve its own line of approach. The soul of every living 
civilisation and culture is feeling the travail of a new transfor- 
mation. In some it is already acute, while in others it is perhaps as 
yet nascent. The impact of world forces, material and spiritual, will 
not allow that feeling to remain dormant for any length of time. Time, 
space and zones of isolation do not exist in the world of to-day. If 
Russia is to-day leading the vanguard in radical refonn, we may be 
sure that other countries will not, inspite of temporary reactions in 
gome, long lag behind. But they need not be coerced into the path that 
Russia has chosen to follow. Let each one find his own path, consis- 
tently with all that is best in him. In that case, as we have said, all 
paths, some straight, others, apparently, meandering, will be found to 
converge. This should especially be borne in mind by a great and 
ancient civilisation like that of India. India has her Vedanta and plans 
and institutions of life devised in the sense of Vedanta. We have, of 
course in many respects, fallen from the height of the spirit of those 
plans and institutions. The result has been all the depression and 
misery that India has meant for centuries. But the fall has not meant 
an absolute discomfiture. The people, particularly the masses, are still 
living Vedanta as a kind of second nature. That nature has to be opened 
and broadened, but no good will come from violence done to it. 
Indian emancipation should be allowed to be a process of mainly 
Indian evolution or revolution using the later term in its best sense. 
Hindus, Mussalmaus, Sikhs, Christians and Buddhists should be able 
to pool their purest springs of feeling, thought and action with a view 
to evolving a common Urge which shall carry India's millions forward 
to a state which, not being a copy of Communist Russia or Fascist Italy 
or Nazi Germany, will be an original factor and asset in the sum-total 
of human progress and achievement. 


XII. India’s Oeiginal Conteibution 


It behoves the leaders of the people to think out what this original 
contribution by India towards the solution of the common human pro- 
blems is gdng to be, and by their Congresses and Conferences and 
L^islative Bodies, to devise practical methods whereby that original 
contribution can be progressively got ready for use by the rest of the 
world; The Indian National Congress, for instance, has been what the 
socialist would call a class organisation, though, of course, from the 
very start it has been speaking in the name of the people. In the very 
first stages; it consisted of a handful of agitators chiefly of the lawyer 
: elW. and it envisaged what its critics would call a Vakil Raj. Bat a 
' Kaj which ventilated their own grievances and also 
' ... u ^ redress of some of the }ast grievances of 

; millions, was an early leaven of mild brew which alone WAa 

which alone could be used in making the bread of IndlaQ 
conferences of those days were also 
^ organisations we may call them. 
1^4 w ^ Confesses and Conferences used to be three days' 

W^ders^ Mega^ Vho had no riwiloiates to elect them would pracM- 
cally themsdves, meet - thiee days under great 
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ceremony and flotirisli, pass resolutions in the name of 
Yoz Deii would see to it that their resolutions and speeches^ backing 
the resolutions were so 'broadcast as to attract the notice of the 
Olympic Gods, and then, at the conclusion of their self-imposed three- 
days^ labours, quietly retire from the platform of many a cheer and 
applause and go back to their respactiFe professions to make their 
private pile and win their personai laurels. Yet for ■ an India 'Of 
undeveloped political and class .consciousness, the three days^ Takil 
breath was not quite lost upon a 'common platform. The common plat- 
form, on which were arrayed all kinds of : picturesque head-dresses, was 
itself a new factor and symbol,- the meaning of which certainly went 
home into the minds of the thousands . of visitors assembled in the 
pandal and others who - happened to be interested in the performance* 
Gradually, howeverf the Congress became increasingly a mass move- 
ment. It also gradually learnt how to pay the price for what it wants 
— freedom. It evolved an organisation which has earned for it the 
recognition even by its opponents that it is the best organised national 
body in India with which it was thought worthwhile by the Governments 
of Lord Irwin and Lord Willingdon to open negotiation. Clearly, it has 
been able to earn a great deal of public sanction in India. The masses 
have been, in a large measure, drawn into the arena of its activity, and 
its programmes are being increasingly inspired by a real solicitude to 
serve the interests of the masses. 

XIIL The Coj^-ohess Machinery How' Far Adequate 

Nevertheless, it cannot yet be claimed for it that it is an organm* 
tion in which the iuterests of all — the labouring classes as well as the 
propertied classes — are directly represented in an evenly proportionate 
way. The Karachi Congress adopting the resolution on tlie Fundamen- 
tal Rights was a move in the right direction. But that move by itself 
has not transformed the character of the Congress as an organisation 
mainly run by the capitalist classes which, in the view of the advanced 
Indian socialist, exploit the sacrifice and suffering of the masses to 
chiefly further their own ends. In other words, the Congress is still 
out to secure a government by the capitalist classes and not one by the 
labouring classes which constitute Indians untold millions. Possibly, this 
is too sweeping an accusation against the spirit and policy of the 
Congress, and we have no doubt that there are sincere men in the 
Congress front row and elsewhere who do earnestly seek to subordinate 
their class interests to the interests of the masses. Much of the mass 
awakening and mass cooperation in the Congress activity is due to the 
self-denying^ spirit and labours of these men. Mahatma Gandhi has 
been the chief of these self-denying ^ workers for mass uplift and mass 
emancipation. Pandit Jawharlal has' also been a prominent figure, and 
the^ socialist tendencies and adaptations in the Congress organisation 
which hpe of late been manifest, have, in part, been traced to the 
fervid inspiration and forceful guidance of the Pandit. There are 
other stars of exalted, pure brilliance shining in the Indian sky which 
have not only shed lustre on the dark, troubled waters of the Indiaia 
ewan, but have also shown the way along which the benighted bark 
of Indian nationalism may on the one hand avoid the sunken reef 
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terrorist and communal violence and on the other band the ice-bound 
becalmed bays and estuaries of moderate mendicancy. But cloud and 
mist have not unoften gathered thick oyer the charted path and hidden 
the steady, guiding light. In the haze of uncertainty and divided coun- 
sel, our bark has sometimes struck a sunken reef or strayed into a 
becalmed bay. But, fortunately, she has not yet foundered. Terrorist 
crimes have continued to happen and communal conflagrations have 
continued to break out, but the Congress as a body has, generally, been 
able not only to keep clear of them but it has, generally, exercised a 
curbing and sobering influence on them by its insistence on the basic 
necessity of our trying to achieve Swaraj by peaceful and legitimate 
means and by its resistance of all tendencies that seek to divide and 
disintegrate the unity and solidarity of Indian nationalism. 


XIV. CONGEESS AND AnaRCHY 

But while this is true and has to be admitted, it is becoming increas- 
in^y apparent that what the Indian National Congress has conceived 
and produced is already proving too great a morsel for it to quietly 
ingest and assimilate. It now finds itself unable to cope with the forces 
that it has itself roused or brought into being. Government says or 
has said that these forces are of “anarchy” — subversive of the authority 
of Law and Order. But this is merely a surface analysis which every- 
body IS not prepared to accept at its face value. All dynamic raovemeuts 
evolve or release forces that more or less tend to disturb the existing 
m^ositaons of forces. Whether the disturbance produced is good or 
bad jpll depend upon several circumstances and factors. The test 
question is this— Are the existing dispositions good in view of what are 
^tter and what are ultimately the best, and is the disturbance produced 
in them such as will move them forward to the better and best in a 
manner and to a degree which cannot otherwise be ensured and 
secured? We state it is an abstract question. But in any concrete 
case in the case of Indian advance for example — the question will 
admit of a definite and concrete formulation. In other woids, the 

certain definite issues. 

^ose issues,_in the case of India, ultimately resolve themselves into the 
issues of India s constitutional advance. Indian nationalism is out to 
achieve responsible government. Indian Government has also declared 
its willingness to grant it and progressively work at and for it The 
fet issue 18 partly one of fact and partly one of belief. Is the British 
Government sincere in its intentions to implement its many pledges and 
declarations relating to the destiny of its Indian DepeSency as a 
pspective member of the British Commonwealth of NatiLs • S if it 
be, so, IS it so believed to be by Indian nationalism ? The ktter issue 
18 important, because Indian nationalism is expected to cimte o? 
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aod the kind of start proposed to be now made that makes all the 

difference* If the White Paper or the J. C. Scheme has failea to 

evoke any enthusiasm in India, it is not primarily because the icoal^lms 

not been clearly set before us, but because we have been scarcely given 
to feel that we are being given a fair start or that^we shall be permitted 
to run at a pace that will carry us to any goal which any self-respecting 
country may think it worth its while to run after* For, as regards 
the ' goal, : it . is the substance of independence that matters* This 
substance may, possibly, as well, be found inside^ the British Comon-* 
wealth of Nations as outside* At any rate, ^ this is not at prepnt m 
actual bone of contention in the Nationalist circles. But there is com* 
mon agreement about this that the thing to run after must-be a 
substance and not a shadow, and that the run must be made in all 
seriousness and with a minimum of restraining and delaying handi- 
caps* 

XV. Substance AND Shadow 

It is this consciousness that we have been given a substance to run 
after and that we are being constrained to begin at a point much 
behind where we should have begun and at a pace much slower than 
what should be not only possible but easy for us, — it is this feeling of 
inferiority complex thrust on us — that makes all the difference between 
Indian nationalism and British “benevolent despotism^^ with respect to 
the proposed plan of political advance. The Indian National Congress, 
as representing most of the progressive forces of Indian nationalism, 
has, therefore, been seeking to reach the goal (the substance of indep* 
endence) independently of British GovernmenPs help and inspite of its 
opposition at a pace and on terms which shall not brand us with an 
undeserved and unjust stigma of inferiority in the assembly of nations* 

XVI* The Point- of Vital Difference 

It is idle and unwise, therefore, to think or pretend to think that 
the Congress means anarchy or that its methods aim at producing 
anarchy. If Great Britain is serious in her declaration that the goal of 
Indian advance is responsible government, full and complete, and if she 
is sincere in her profession that she will see to it that this goal is 
progressively reached, then, the difference between her and Indian 
nationalism reduces itself to a difference^ as regards the kind of start 
to^be now made and the pace at which things are to move. The 
existing order may decline to be hustled and rushed and may complain 
if it is made to run at a pace which does not suit it. This is but 
natural* It may bejike the hare and the tortoise in the story ruuKiug 
a race. The hare Jumps and flies at the goal, but it may not be sura 
and steady. The tortoise creeps and crawls, but though slow, it may be 
sure* And, quite possibly, as in the story, the tortoise may win# The 
result is question of fact which one cannot predetermine by theory 
or speculation one way or the other. Apart from accidents met or 
sought on the way, the^ chances are ninety-nine to one that the hare will 
mn. Steadiness is a virtue that stands one in good stead no doubt, Wt 
vmlity and forcef ulness are traits ' that are necessary to move things 
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forward in a world in which the goal is far-off and the way loDg-^here 
as the poet says, art is long and life short. Speed and expedition are, 
wry often, important, and ia some cases, deciding factors in the race. 
The course is long and neither straight nor smooth. There are unsus- 
pected pitfalls to engulf the bulky tortoise, but which the agile, light- 
footed hare may either jump across or jump out of ; there is much up. 
hill work along the path which will an-est the tortoise but which will 
put the hare on its mettle ; and there are wolves and blood hounds 
prowling near about which may not overtake the flying hare but which 
may hnish ™e tortoise. To put it in short, agility and speed are, in 
most cases, the factors that decide whether the goal will be reached at 
all. Ihe slow but sure tortoise of British foreign policy failed abso- 
t£ the result was the American War of Independence, 
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XVII. To Cea^vtc, oe Jump 


. The fact of the matter is that no life here below is permitted to run 
Its course by crawlings alone or j'umpings alone. Evolution is never 
evolution in the easy, comfortable and safe sense of the term. Nature 
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late at a tremeadously high pressure threatening to completely blow np 
the machinery of ‘civilisation^^ at any moment. ^What is needed ii m 
thorough overhauling and renewing of the machinery itself* 

XVIII. The Existing Obdee 

The political and economic structure which, for some timCi proved 
useful in this country seems no longer to fit us at at any rate, not to 
the same extent as before. Maladjustment has long been manife...ts. The 
existing order appears to be no longer adapted to the requirements of 
actual or ideal fitness and justice, whether we deal with the ^ India of 
to-day apart from or with reference to the context of world situations* 
New adaptations have to be made. New devices have^ to be adopted. We 
cannot simply sit tight over the old, rusty boiler putting its safety-valves 
permanently out of action or trying to feverishly screw them down. It 
is a business unsafe for us and unsafe for the Government The nationalist 
movements in India, both violent and non-violent, have let off some 
pent-up steam, and they have been, inspite of some of their iinwelcome 
features, au warning that steam has for some time been accumulating 
at a high pressure in a rusty, huge, old“fasbioned boiler which has been 
out of date and out of repair for half a century. Those who are in 
eharge of this machine seem to have been hopelessly behind “line^^ in 
their reading of the meter indicating the rise and fall of pressure* 
When, for instance, the civil disobedience movement started by the 
Congress is checked by their steam-roller, they heave a sigh of relief 
and imagine that the engine has been relieved of so much pressure. 
It is this misreading of the meter that is responsible for the flattering 
unction being comfortably laid to the bureaucratic soul that the Con- 
gress is dead and finished. The official attitude in relation to the 
violent and commimist movements also is, in part, due to this noisrea- 
ding and miscalculation of the real efficiency ratio of the machine that 
is being worked—a ratio determined by the actual strength and 
configuration of the machine and the actual and potential power 
generated by it or otherwise brought to beat upon it Government has 
been trying to keep down some of this power as represented by the 
violent and communist commotions in the country by applying a kind 
of break which is likely to fail us at the critical moment. An wise 
engineer must enquire about the what, hota and why of the disturbance 
before applying the break or unscrewing a valve. Of course, distar 
banee of a certain kind and assuming certain proportions has to ba 
checked by all means* And this has to be done not only consistently 
with safety of the machine but with the requirements of the ultimate 
end which the work of the machine should have in view. For, after 
all, the end is greater than its means. And for this reason — ^whenever 
a disturbance or something untoward happens, the engineer must try to 
eerefully examine his machine and put it in order. This repairing and 
renewing must be, in every case, sufficient unto the purpose. It is 
only by putting the machine itself in order, adequate and sufficient for 
Ihe^ purpose, that undesired disturbances can be effectively checked It 
is like fortifying the constitution ■ itself' against the disease^producinK 
germs and other causes of ailing. Now, 'the jBritish Government hastma 
proceeding apace with its Indian constitutional reforms* But hat it 
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wise and resourceful ? Resouroefuliiess ■" is needed more Miais bulldog 
teoaeily*' 

XIX. An Open 'Mind Am Outlook 

Not only resoureefiilness but also straight forwardness is needed. 
A straight, heart to heart talk is the :fipt step to there being heart 
contact which, more than any thing else,' is needed for real cooperation. 

Want of straight talk and of straight dealing has been responsible 
for much of the muddle in which international affairs now ^ find themselves# 
Those affairs will considerably - simplify and the issues involved clarify 
themselves when nations will learn to . discard more and more the old 
regime art of hypocritical cant in their relation to one another and 
return more and more closely to methods of openness and sincerity. 
And this is not a mere truism. Perhaps the last war would not have 
happened if nations, as distinguished from their ruling oligarchies, 
had known more intimately of one another. But this precisely they 
were, and have not been, allowed to do. Under the existing regime, 
democracies are only in name their own masters or managers. They 
are practically ruled by exclusive class interests. And it follows from 
this that nations are, in many respects, misinformed and misguided 
dupes. They hate or love, fight or federate, as they are, by the subtle 
ways of modern statecraft, led to. It is this kind of leading — which 
is often misleading — which constitutes the modern art of governing. 
The art is cultivated to perfection in some of the most ‘progressive'^ 
countries of the world. 

XX, An Iixusteation 

B'or illustration one may take the war between Italy and Abyssinia 
jj-both of them Christian Powers ( if the latter can be dubbed a 
‘‘Power^^ ) and both members of the League. Frantic efforts are^ being 
made by some of the other powers — notably by Great Britain and 
France — to localise the conflict. In these efforts they are, naturally, 
sincere. Another European war will, surely, spell the end of European 
Civilisation and European, history. No body of war-profiteering olL 
garchy will dare face a situation so abysmal as this. European demo- 
cracies-^deceived and duped and docile though they may be—cannot 
just now be duped into a bloody or asphyxiating extinction. So the 
people who run the show are now thinking of a new device by which 
the may be not only allowed to burn but actually fed at a safe 
distance from their own doors and from which they may expect and 
arrange to draw their own share of nuts safe. Such a device has come 
handy enough in the shape of the League of Nations. A great deal 
of parade is accordingly made of the League Covenant and Sanctions. 
Governments, most interested in their nuts in the fire, are now most 
vocal in their professions of love and loyalty to the League Principles. 

'.V ■ ' ^ , XXL PuBuo Uttebances anp Real Intebests 

^ The '^public utterances of Sir Samuel >.Hoare, M. Laval and other 
actors in the international lime-light overflow with sentiments which 
' wohid: ■ the saints and • sages of' the world to shame. But 

,^i^/s^t5iueBto.^(ire;seen to flow cM^y.-ht the biddiuig of impeiMi^ie 
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British Empire. The position of France, also, is peculiariy 
complicated and difficult. Sandwiched as she is between two 
powerfnl neighbours— Germany and Italy— Prancec an ill-afford to dis- 
pense with a strong alliance with another Power, presumably England, 
in the event of hostilities breaking out with one of her great conti- 
nental neighbours. And it is more than likely that sooner or later she 
will have to square and settle her accounts with Germany who has 
been, till recently, held under with the iron grip of Prance closing on 
her throat. With this sword of Damocles hanging perpetually over her 
head, she can ill-afford to quarrel either with England or with Italy. 
Yet, as we have seen, this Abyssinian conflict is, at bottom, a lonfliet 
between Briish Imperialism and Italian Imperialism. France, therefore, 
cannot be expected to be an whole-hogger in respect of any application 
of the League Sanctions, economic and military, with a view to make 
Italy desist from what appears to be an war of aggression. 


XXII. Propagandist Devise 


These self-regarding considerations, which really determine the 
situation, do not find any expression in the public utterances and 
reports of responsible statesman. These utterances seem to be, nearly 
in every ease, conceived in the spirit of the Sermon On The Mount : 
they are broadcast as modern expositions based on the old Sacred 
Texts, Such device may, for a time, serve the purpose of propaganda, 
of the immense potentialities of which, for evil more than for good, 
we had an inkling and earnest during the last war. But the device 
has proved a fecund source of incalculable international misunderstanding 
and mischief. It has prevented nations from knowing and understan- 
ding one another, truly and unsophisticatingly, and this, more than any 
thing else, has prevented a permanent frame work of neighbourly 
aiireement among nations from being practically settled. 


XXIII. The Max and the Systew 


iiii 


—One need not, at the same time, assume that in the inter-national 
green-room, behind the scenes, the unmasked, unpainted world actors sit 
and consort in their true features and colours only as perfect villains. 
They put on, no doubt, a great deal of mask and paint to make them 
appear other than they are in reality. It is a part of their job. There 
is no escaping from it so long as they are in it. It is the system which 
makes them pose and act in the manner they commonly do. Apart 
from, it, they are or may be quite natural or even estimable men. We 
TOferred to late Mr. Arthur Henderson who was believed to have a 
tend in the process that led to the making of the Locarno and Kell<^ 
Pacts. , But the system proved too strong for him, both in office and 
^ t George Lansbury, who has just now laid down 

M&OT leadership, IB a truly Christian statesman, who has made or 
w the dry bones of his socialism instinct with the celestial 
Sermon On The Mount, and is deeply sincere when, as a 
en^n-Qut pacifist, he denounces munition-making as “devil’s 

is given by Robert Barneys M, P, 
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I remember one occasion wlien lie stated that, be -wouM Mice to close down every 
recruiting station in tiie country, and added that tlie making of mimitioiis was "dovils 
work” and appealed to the working men to throw tip their jobs rather than lend a 
finger to it, 

I was myself speaking in the House ' of . Oommons a few days later and Teiittired 
to remind Mm in this connection that when in office he had voted on three diifereiit 
occasions for all the Army, Navy, and Air Force Estimates and had, therefore, him- 
self sanctioned expenditure of something like JB45D,000,0(X) worth of ‘^devils work’’. 

Mr. Lansbiuy, in fact, involved himself in an impossible position. 

On far too many questions lie had one policy and bis party pursued another. 

As he himself said in his apologia at the party conference at Brighton : ‘‘Daring 
the last sk years first in the Labonr Government and_ then as leader of the party, 
I have been in a Mnd of Dr. Jehyll and Mr. Hyde position.” 

It is one that no man with the high sense of honour of Mr. Lansbury could tole- 
rate indefinitely. 

For he is a man who, throughout his life, had sought for the truth. Tt'hen he has 
found it — or thought that he had found it— whatever the cost ha has stood up for it. 

And one might add that not only in Home affairs bat in the most 
vital matters concerning the Indian Dependency, Mr. Lansbury, ajid 
possibly also, Lord Irwin, the “Christian Viceroy”, found themselves “in 
a kind of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde position” when, under the Labour 
Government, they were fighting and trying to hold in a strangling grip 
Indian Nationalism. 

XXIV. De. JEKYiiD And Mr. Hyde 

It is this Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde position in which many of the 
world actors find themselves which is especially unfortunate. Many, 
again, have not imagination enough to see that they are in this position, 
and they play in their double role without even a stray flash of lucid 
intuition showing them that they personify downright self-contradiction. 
Poor Mr. Eamsay Macdonald, the socialist author of “The Awakening of 
India”, continued to speak in the same socialist strain, while, as the Chief 
of the Labour and the Nationalist Governments, practically his every 
public act was given the lie direct to his lofty utterances. Was he 
also in the Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde position ? The question is not 
of mere dual personality in many cases : it is one of multiple perso- 
nality. And the beauty as well as the pathos of the thing often is 
that the two or many personalities, rolled apparently into the s.ame 
high, right honourable personage, are in function at the same time 
blissfully unconscious of the fact that it is so. So the right hand not 
only knoweth not what the left giveth, but the one taketh away what 
the other giveth. Often the one arrests the other, and the result is 
that nothing is given. But we need not here delve deeper into the 
depths of this profoundly interesting imperialist branch of psycho- 
analysis. 

Apart from the gang of international war-profiteers who manage 
'the devil’s work”, and their many henchmen in the political, economic 
and journalistic fields who ‘‘have sold their birth-right for a mess of 
pottage”, there are few normal people who would like to disturb the 
peace of the world for the sheer joy of it. They are too mortally hit 
by wars to think of their spoils. Even the ex-service men who 
actually passed through the terrible fire in the last war are, as a 
body, against a repetition of the same terrible experience. And His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal was, obviously, right when he was 
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thus speakiag of ex-service mm in ; eoaEection with the Armistie Day 
Celebrations 

The ugly spectre of war is again brooding o?er the world and it belioves all who 
can picture the dangers that loom ahead-dangers not to this nation or that but threat- 
ening cmlisation itself— to make their Maenoe felt to avert any such disaster- I 
believe that the organisations of ex-service imen throngliout the world represent one 
of the most potent intlaeiices for peace to-day. I have never forgotten a remark that 
the late Sir Douglas Haig made to my Chief and me when \ve visited his Head- 
quarters ill France in July 1918. He said-I think he was deprecating the-, outcry in 
the press about certain alleged German atrocities— “you know the British soldier has 
no ill-will to%vards the Boche : he knows too \vell what he lias been up against’'. That is 
it. Wars are made in the main by people who hope to keep out of them and there is a 
bond between the ex-service men of different countries—a bond created by dangers 
run and hardships and privations suffered in common, which, I hope, will prove 
strong enough in the end to give the necessary reinforcement to the collective efforts 
that are being made in the interests of Peace. 


XXV, The Real Inspibation 

Again, when these ex-service men of the different belligerent coun- 
tries actually served in the field or in the munition factory, what, we 
think, was their real inspiration and motive ? We shall give the 
answer again in the words of His Excellency-- 

After all, whatever the propagandists might have said, and whatever passions they 
might have ai'oused, who can believe that our men fought in the -war out of * a spirit 
of hatred or from pleasure in destruction ? They fought and stuck to it, I think, 
hecause they believed in a decent, clean, deal all round and no non-sense either from 
brute force or subversive intrigues. Most men, I think, fought fqr simple, homely 
things—a farm somewhere in England, a plantation somewhere overseas, a business, 
a job in an oSiee or a factory, perhaps even a best girl— a sane decent life without 
hate or frightfulness, a reasonably free existence, where a man could let his neighbour 
live in peace and not be interfered with himself. These things and things like these 
were to ninety-nine men out of hundred their back-ground and their inspiration. 

XXVL The Factors Which Determine 


But if these things and things like these were their background and 
inspimtioo, the question to deeply ponder over is this : Why do simple 
menl^interested as they are most of all in simplej homely things, assail the 
simple homely things in which their neighbours also are most of all 
interested ? Countless lives are lost and hearths and homes destroyedi 
by the attack and counter-attack. And the simple folk who carry 
destruction and meet with it do not stand to gain. What, then, make 
them finish one another ? The simple answer is that they are made 
to do this* In other words, they are made to grind and crush them- 
selves into pulp and offer this as fuel to feed the monster of a System 
which chiefly profits an oligarchy and lives by the exploitation of 
democracy. The System has developed very powerful sancticns for 
ensuring that fuel, adequate and sufScient unto its purpose, shall 
unfailingly be forthcoming, whether in peace or in war conditions. 
Whether the conditions will be those of peace or of war shall depend 
upon whether fuel, adequate and sufficient unto the purpose, are forth- 
coming to keep the thing going ever more merrily on. Whenevm:’ 

,,•‘^1^^ 'Conditions do not suffice, war conditions must be brought about. 

■ ; 'Wfep,.f^V6r or war fremsy are conditions of the mass nerves wMcbt 
be most easily brought about* Mass nerves have been 

. kind M co31eetive suid^l and 

lave mmn pr^isposition 
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races or communities may thus, sometimes, hail as God-send an war 
that may blo^y up a System that has held them under. 

XXyilL Democeaci a Maya 
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temBean while the British Premier and the Foreign Secretary t« 
rending the skies with their high-pitched sermons on the election ^plat- 
form or on the international stage. They are determined ^to maintain 
peace — which, of course, means Big White Peace — with the help 
of the Leaguet The help of the League, however, was not 
‘^^invoked^^ in some other post- War wars amongst League members 
which did not involve Big Wliite Peace. Consistency is a hobgoblin 
only of ®*Little Powers^^ Great Powers will have none of it. 
Their present attitude in relation to the responsibilities of the 
League and obligations of League membership is, nevertheless, most 
logical But are they prepared to follow up to the *1ast ditch” their 
Logic in its most logical march to its most logical, consequences^? We 
quote below a few lines from Mr. Bernard Shaw — CTime and 

XXX. Geeat Powees And Little 

It served us right for signing a cowardly, amateurish, and impossible treaty with 
one hand, and, with the other, an equally impossible Covenant to which tlie Allies 
had not given a moment’s thought, and never on any important occasion show'cd the 
slightest intention of taldng seriously. 

But this Italian business is miich more complicated. When Signor Mussolini, like 
the village black smith, looked the wdiole world in the face and told it to go to hell, ho 
split it into irreconcible factions, in which Paeificsts always the most ferocious of the sects 
clamour for blood and iron, and Militarists, always terrified, declare that we must keep 
out of it at all costs. The conllicting moral attitude make comedy on a grand scale. 
The noblest attitude struck is that the issue is not between Haile Selassie and Benito 
Mussolini, but between supernational la’w represented by the League of Nations and 
predatory nationalism, Fascism, and the ambition of a would-be Napoleon. 

Our love of exalted moral attitudes responds rapturously to this. But there is a 
catch in it. Such a case against Italy is nothing if not logical and the compieto logic 
of the situation would not only involve the excitement of sending our young mm' to 
drop bombs on Rome and Florence, Venice and Verona, Ravenna and Padua where wo 
spend such delighted holidays, but transfer to the League of New Zealand, Canada, 
Australia, India, Gibraltar and our South African Dominions ; in short, of all these 
territories of the British Emphe which we have annexed precisely as Italy proposes 
to annex Abyssinia. 

^ am following your example, gentlemen”, said the Biice when the point was 
raised. He might have added that imitation is the sincerest flattery, 

I'o this we have not a word to vsay except that if there had been a League of 
Nations when we did these things we should of course never have dreamt of doing 
them. In which case there would have been no British Empire. 

XXXI. The Vicious Circle 

So ottr slipping, in a mood of absent-minded abandon, into tlie robe 
of imperialism in the predatory, pre-Leagiie days of yore has involved 
ns in a enrions vicious circle. The logic of imperialism has the logic of 
League Convention by the tail, and we shall not be surprised to find 
the former eventually finish ^ the latter by eating it up, head and tail 
Inspite of their rather obtrusive ring of cynicism, the last words of the 
article from which a few lines have been quoted above, will bear 
reproduction--- 

I the Negus must fight because if he does not tlie tribes will possibly 

kill him for cowardice ; but in the long run the bourgeois will win ; and what is 
more, the European powers must take the bourgeois side and put pressure on the 
Negus^ even whilst they profess to put it on IL 'Buce. They must willy nilly be loyal 
to meir civilization, simh as it is. The Italians must allow us to slaughter the Mom- 
ands, because, if we do not kill these warlike Miliaen they will Mil ns, And we mwt 
allow the Italians to slaughter the Danakiis for die same reason. 
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the fray. But if it be vital and true to itself if rmxr . i 

timely lever by which the world can be lifted ’out n/tu ® 

pit into which it has been fast sinkinff India should tiottomlese 

how she allows her noble and still £ Ssaton 

ted iipoo by modern forces. Her cultural snbmc#-mn 

and political dependence will continue to make her a ^ 

stress centre in the present imperialist framework as *3Ie so * 1 a 

been. It has been contended, and ri^htlv so tinf t-u 

of India is a fact that has been at thf bottom of rnuch of 

national dis-equilibrinm and unrest and trouble Not 

loragn policy but nearly the whole of While” (and reLnfl^ Bntish 

Yellow) policy has been conceived and framed direetlv .?■ 

with reference to India. If Britain must keen Iiot' TndioA indirectly 

with all the power and prestige and good things of the 

this possession means-then the sheer logic of the drcumSanSfreJdJj 

her to acquire sanctions, military or dinlomatie TOlierAhv requires 

can b« .deqnately safe-guarded A„7 it aSta 
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armament but also in diplomacy. France or Italy or G^Sanv n? f “ 

or any other country for the matter of that can not 

isolation, cultural, political, or social, unconcerned and undisfurbe^^® 

XXXV. Isolation and Imitation 
Every country claiming current value for its own a* 

hsation and culture, should, therefore, create con^ton^uSl!® 

Its genius may be ^iven a free play to evolve a Phn 
realising all that is best in it, will, in the same act JtL 
tion to the general good of the greatest possible ’valu^ 
keeps clear of isolation which is not possible and of ® 

IS not desirable. There is no sense or value in India ™,ff^°“,wkich 
m the image oi” Soviet Russia or Fascist Itaty 0 ? Naif' 

Let hers be an original Self and Urge. Only sLh a S 

any value. The Indian National Congress, if it still dreams nf '•* l ® 

the future Indian State, should so constitute itself in snirif 

and in becoming, that it may more and truly and vital V 

Self and Genius of this ancient land. Indian Mussalmans 

and others can, without much difficulty, be fitted alonw wiih ,9^^®^ians 

majority, into the framework of a common Indi’an Spiril and^P 

If only the factors, external or internal, which cause 
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she has been taught some radical or socialist 
exercises, though they have created a great deal of stir, '^hea^*' 
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or otherwise, do not seem to have quite well suited her. She has been 
taught what has not altogether proved good and helpful to her conati« 
tution, because, throughout the course which has now extended over half 
a century, no thought has been given to what her constitution may be 
really like and what may really do good to that constitution, whatever 
it is in reality. She has been taught to move her limbs just as others 
are moving theirs. And even in imitation she has not been keeping abreast 
of others. Even in this she is hopelessly lagging behind. She is taking 
up what others have already discarded and left on the way. But this 
whole imbecile, humiliating and profitless business of imitating must 
cease. Terrorism, so flagrantly anti-Indian in spirit, method and out- 
come, has cropped up here because, for the last half a century or more, 
we have cowardly chosen the soft, dirty, flock-driving path of imitation, 
and while increasingly crying for freedom and self-determination, have 
systematically sold ourselves into slavery. We are selling ourselves into 
slavery still. Our “leaders,” practically in all fields of activity, arc 
still men who have ceased, for the most part, to believe in the Indian 
Genius, its current or prospective value, its distinctive methods. For 
the most part, they have switched off the current from their truly 
Indian batteries. Yet this current is, truly and vitally, the current of life. 
Their hastily improvised connections with the modern power houses of 
the West have not really made them or others live. The home current 
must be in full switched on— which, of course, does not mean that 
foreign connections must be severed or weakened. Nationalist Movements 
should be truly nationalist in inspiration and outlook, in plan and 
method. And in Indian Nationalism— the essence of which fs a culture 
of utmost spiritual depth and breadth— will be found the deepest and 
broadest foundations upon which True Internationalism, as distinguish- 
ed from the loose shaky unsound type of it now witnessed, will be 
based. It behoves our leaders to search for such foundations of greatest 
depth and breadth. That search has so far not beep, made. They have 
been looking about the other way. 

XXXVI. The Beauty Ikdia Is 


The Congress has, so far, represented Indian Nationalism. But its 
representation has not so far been adequate or faithful. Because it has 
been laigely out of contact with the Reality that India is. It has not 
conceived or executed its plans directly and intimately with reference to 
this India— her masses and classes, her ideals and methods, her traditions 
and temperaments, her conditions and needs, her possibilities and limits. 
The Congress has been a limited kind of success mainly for the same 
reasons which have made Indian Universities an indifferent success. 
Both have lacked ampler and more vital contact with the Reality. Both 
have suffered from an original sin of ignorance, and, therefore, of ima- 
gination and sympathy and power such as knowledge gives. 

XXXVII. Essential Contact 

11 jhe Congress should fail to establish points of essential contact 
Wiw we vital dynamism of Indian Reality and Potentiality— with all 
the past and future gloi^ and all the present wretchedness, all the latent 

Reality means— then, 
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she should be prepared for an end which, one way or the other, will eofc 
be deemed worthy by its conscience which still sits in judgment ove 
its acts and tendencies. Its Council-entry programme will gradoa iy 
gather momcotum, and, in due course, weighted down with the 
Office-acoeptancc, it will find itself moving irresistibly down-hill into tii 
cool, sequestered vale of sanity and sobriety strewn with the shady 
secluded graves of many an easy-going Indian basking in the smi 

of oflicial favour in its day and will possess but an antiquarian 
and interest io the fossil wings of the museum of living liistoij* 
that case, as it moves farther and farther on in this course of softening 
in life and hardening in death, it will be a factor of increasingly dwiuur 
ing power index, for good or for evil, untib at the natural completion 
of the course of degradation, it will have become a cypher in the Indian 
calculus of vital probabilities. Even as that it will have, however, some 
value. Indian moderatism, though (as its critics allege) practically n 
cypher io some respects, proves, nevertheless, a sort of trump enrd 
sometimes in the hand of the Indian Dispensation. It can depend upon 
it that, after due protests and petitions, it wull fail us not when the time 
comes for work and no more talk with respect to any scheme, good, bad 
or indifferent, that ma.y be offered. Recently, anotlier trump card, 
amazingly decisive in the game, has come handy. It is Indian Comiiiu- 
nalism. But it is not a cypher apart from bureaucratic backing. It 
often a factor of positive mischief. Now, the question is the 

Congress — a national institution of power and promise—going ultimately 
to be a cypher ? That will depend upon whether it is going to make 
elections and offices its main concern for the present and its sole con- 
cern ultimately. Will it permit itself to forget in the artificial heat of 
the Legislative Chamber that the Dynamo that must evolve sanctions, 
sufficient and adequate unto the purpose of Indian Swaraj, or 

naturally growing into such, cannot be possibly fed and worked by the 
‘ energy^^ which the Council Chamber or even the Polling Booth inider 
existing or proposed conditions can be expected to generate. Do you or 
do ymu not practically turn your back upon the door of the power 
house where the required energy must be generated to work the Dynamo ? 
If you do, the artificial heat of the Chamber will not long arrest your 
freezing into death, and transforming ultimately into mummies or diim- 
mios. Then, like some other cyphers, both here and elsewhere, you will 
count only when “on the baek^^ of real numbers. 

XXXVIII. Others will Count 

But the Dynamo will still be operated by others. And these others 
will then coiiot. Either the Left Wing of the Congress, growing 
bulk and power, will devour the Right and the Centre, just as Indian 
Extremism grew to devour Moderatism and Liberalism. Or, as it f 
more likely, the Congress will oast off its wmrn-out brown biireaiieradc 
skin, and condone to live and thrive as a new Thing. In either case, 
the grown Thing or the new Thing will be an essentially different Thiog* 
It may discard not only the skin of present-day Congress methoclB but 
even the skeleton of presen tt Congress ideology. This traiigformation has 
already set in. There is no denying it or stopping it absolntaiy. But 
Congress should have the vision to visualise what has been comiag aad 
the strength to guide and control the process. Because its form" fiB 
10 
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STir? “ ““ 'ri'l b” its form 

XXXIX. The Socialist Wia'o 

• j- always unsafe to hazard a proDhecv hnf- inilnBo +!. • i 

indications are quite misleading, we are ETf.,=f » f 
unrest and inovemont whicii. unless 

Jed, will burst its prosmit da^s aJd Lvrtf tiyely control- 

overflow into others which the Conon-ess diieflv iinTw^^tf eJiannols, and 
Gandhiji, has so far, with no mon>, “'’dcr the leadership of 

Socialist Wing of the Gongrci has boff®'’ 

flattering its young feathers Indkn ior somo time and 

the Conlresstoto^he foe :^ already dragged 

and bourgeois raelhods have olfet'led ftf mnl outlook 

its great prestige has not made f 

from within and from without The rAmU attack, directed both 
the bounds of organisation and disciidine l^t'Tin' If'" o 
^dy IS prepared to move faster than it ha/ Hoi • ** 

Karachi Eesolntion on the Fandamontal T?f ! 1 A‘® of tiie 

that it will bo ultimately left on tlie rmH tr ^ *® probabilities are 

narrow and effete class organisation And it- stagnate as a 

Socialism, severed from the that Indian 

as regards both ideology and methods— ti ®y^‘‘stop the bounds— 

fit to confine itself. It will be more and nmr!f^ far thought 

Commumem, and this may hold on tn nor ” ° f a^sumlated to Western 
only as a matter of policy. Bet/eel rnd' b«t 

brand and the Violence Party whieh Radicalism of this new 

regards ideology may continue to Sist amfmavf'’ 
tte difference as regards motins omrawTf llu ^ f centua'ed but 

dimmish until it becomes practieailv ^n/l if • ’ • gradHaily 

tance. that whilst the Meo o o? Tka for ins- 

the other will be Fascist, ift both mv thtol that of 

and not peacefully untying the IndL f llJ- N violence 

been there not only to keep b"d/neo Swa 1 ^ 

tendencies, but to inspire the Indian ni" opposing extreme 
the True, Good and ReaiitifnV in ‘tL visions of 

the Genius of India has realised in its nldln-^ in society which 
culture and, m the light of that vision 1' religion and 
Indian method of emancipation and acSvel f .ennoble the 
purify and eonoblc the mel^hnrl aP * vemeiifc which, in its tori), will 

owr Ih. worid. Thhl a its ml^io?”B,Kr »U 

It up* Only thus can it justify its existence ^ ^^ougress must take 

only revise and re-oarn its political, economie tins Jt should not 

others that are moral or spiritual. The Conorpsf f ^ i**' sanctions, but also 
orientation to move right unto^thl b«en given 

knwfe^a side. Is it likely that it Si be shuntd 
MmI of Indian Libemtion steams past and side-tracked 

' : XL destination ? 
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socialist limb will, evideutly, mean a supply of ever fresh blood to 
the half~a-century old Congress Body- It will not permit the attention 
or the energy of the Congress to be diverted from an earnest grapp- 
ling with the problem of all problems — a just and equitable readjust- 
ment of the economic and sodal relations of the classes and masses- hi 
India. Apart from such effort being constantly made, Congress politi- 
cal activity is likely to gradually degenerate into futility and impotence. 
The springs of the Cosjgress Urge will, in that c.asc, be less and less 
ample until they dry up altogether. On the other hand, Indian^ Socia- 
lism will be wise to allow itself to be hatched under the wings of 
Mother Congress, Those wings will shelter and nurse. Refusing their 
shelter, the young brood can hardly be expected to be able to weather 
the “storm” that has been blowing all the world over. 

XLI. First Reasox 

In the first place, there is the danger of its drifting, before its time, 
into the wlurl-wiud of inter-nationalisra and, there, finding its existence 
as a distinct Indian entity engulfed, shattered to pieces and quite lost. 
In other words, it may find itself braving the “cosmic elements” 
without first having provided itself with timber and metal duly seasoned 
in nationalism, and with rucldor and compass tested and tried in the 
same workshop. Tiio Ottawa Fact, for instance, may bn a good idea 
so far as the politic-ally and economically equal partners of the British 
Empire are concerned. But what sense is there in a brass vessel and 
an earthen vessel making a pact to float tied together in the stream? 
India must first earn the necessary political and other sanctions, before 
she can expect to be a factor that shall tell in the international sphere. 
She now already enjoys the position of an “original” member of the 
League of Nations. But this docs not avail her. Germany or Japan 
can get out of the League or got in without much ado according as 
the one act or the other best suits her. She has sanctions for cither. 
Italy is still in the League atid kicking at it because she has, or beli- 
eves she has, sanctions enough to counter the Ijeague sanctions that 
may be applied against her. Soviet Russia, in theory, is the most 
ardent apostle of Inter-nationalism to-day. But she has taken good care 
to first make her position secure and strong as a distinct national 
entity. She even refuses to muddle in others’ affiiirs. In the case of India, 
where this entity is only in the process of being developed, a very 
substantial part of the available energy must be spent for the distinct 
purpose of completing the process and the requisite energy should not 
be diverted from it and thrown, for example, into what” is called class 
struggle. Class adjustment may bo your final objective ; but you can- 
not march up to it without taking up your first, second and third lines 
of movement, and consolidating each as you ' advance. At the same time, 
you cannot take your eyes away from the final objective ; and you 
must make sure at eacli point as it is reached that you are really 
making for the goal. So Socialistic thought and programme should not 
only be suffered to remain in Congress Counsels, but thevrshouldbctinvited 
and justly entertained. 

XLII. Second Reason 

^ In the second place, though as regards its method, the Ootigrass 

lias b6ea accused of soiBetinies stfayiag {torn the path of coa8tiliitioii$»- 
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ham, yet, m the main, it has kept as close as possible to non-violence, 
and clean, strait and open dealing. In this respect, it has, on common 
admission, opened up new avenues of possibilities as reg.ards human 
societies striving to move on towards their goal of free'dom, Jiiatice and 
brotherhood. It is up to all communities and classes to earnestly try 
these now avenues of human political and socio-economic approach. In 
the past, even the path of rehgion has, in many places, Wn throu-ih 
bloody persecution. Political and economic settlement 
te I by the arbitration of the sword 

SjLrfS ^ effected by the method of sacrifice and voluntary 
suffering ? Congress activities have, of late, sought to bring the issTm 

proposition, ofcourse, e Congress 
J f ^^°body can say when it xrill. S^raj in 

urlnnriHL Rnf century, is not a categorical but a conditional 

proposition. But whatever be the actual time table, the Congress has 

fhaTthere is an to satisfaction -at iSist this 

haring 4 return ir innd you can move without 

naving lo return in kind the fire and brimstone which those who mav 

bar your way and oppose your advance hurl at you. The ¥ ^60^6 PaX 
thi%rin thet’ or Commmfist, do not Mieve that 

to the kind of route it shnnM ^ ^ m be so particular as 
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away {mmX*'y;Sr"Tt"ot™r ‘'“'t 

organisation which will not onlv renroaLt*!’ii*^f H be, a national 

devoted to the service of common ^n-itioLl b‘e^ors and all tendencies 
ordinate them with one InothlTL *f \ i“teecsta, but it will co- 
a concerted manner. Apart from’ 8 ny.f,*^^* ^ ^ helpfully in 

power, they cannot he evpected to not In and co-ordinating 

furthmace <,! the nali31to„“‘ Thfr'"'”'’ « 

' one another. And India has ft™!l L km i’Sht and defeat 

80 badly to-day, CSsrof the ‘be past, and is faring 

accommodating harmonising power. It^fa for*thk^*^th*^f and 

Eonnd Table Conference has faiS • it i« fS *i*»s that the ao-oaW 

^ it, .0^ Bt. S SbrsIn&C 
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The Congress must deSne its fundamental position, which should be 
reasonably broad enough to accommodate all parties that are 

open to conversion, where and to the extent ^oecess&ry, by 
a reasonably comprehensive and sound comiooii national ideology 
and plan, In this sense, even the party of violence may 
be accommodated within the common national framework, provided ifc 
holds itself open to persuasion and conversion in the rmmner indicated# 
In other words, it should be the constant endeavour of the Congress 
as the common national organisation to. convert all refractory factors and 
divergent tendencies to a common, dynamic national belief and action. Its 
attitude in relation to violence, communism, comrnunalism, and so forth, 
should not be passive. It should seixe upon them all and try to transmute 
and assimilate them all. Else, they will grow independently — ^iind, possibly, 
as foes and not as friends of the Congress and of one another. 

And there is this last consideration. We have spoken of the Genius 
of India and the distinct, original contribution it made in the past to the 
store-house of world civilisation, and the distinct, original contribution 
it is destined to make to the civilisation and well-being of the future. 
This is no mere idle dream. If the Congress is to pass the final test, 
it must, in its heart of heart, dream this dream, make others dream it, 
and prepare itself and others to realise the dream. This should be its 
chief inspiration. It should share this inspiration with all the workers 
ill the field. The field is as vast as it is interesting. We are all work* 
ing — those of the Congress and those not of it — without making anything 
like a comprehensive and intensive survey of the field. We do not know 
the Reality that India is. And we have hardly a suspicion of the Power 
that India is. We are still in the frog hole of ignorance and self- 
deception. We have, sometimes, heard the Call of the Ocean or fancied 
that we have heard it, but, in any case; we have heeded it not Wa 
have not yet pot ourselves in the- right, track that shall lead os to it 
The Congress hole has been a big hole, but still it has beOn a hole. Of 
late, it has been stagnating. The Congress should now be out to find 
the track leading to the Sea. And so long as the Sea is not reached, 
there will be no real, free and open commerce with the rest of tbe 
world. A programme to restore a vital, intensive contact with the 
Reality and Power that India has been and still is—is the supreme 
need of the hour. ^Will the Congress fail us in this hoar of need? If it 
should, a New Spirit and a New Form will arise which will prick the 
half a century old Congress bubble into unsubstantial nothingness. If 
the Congress do not^throw itself heart, and soul into the kind of releas- 
ing. restoring, reforming and reorganising work of whicii we have spoken, 
the chances are that, ere long, it will find itself made into a kind of new 
Ddh Im laddtL Or, will it prefer to be a Simla fog? Or, both? 

XLV# CoKOBESs Official FRomiAmm 

That the shade we have laid on the' above dark prognosis is not 
neecljessly tm thick, will appear from the observations "of those who 
are fhe thick of the battle.^^ Babu Rajendra Prasad has, recently, 
described the official programme of the Coograss in these words ‘'The 
Congress is wedded to a coostriietive |>rogramme and it is two-fold. On© 
IS the promotion of mutual good will, harmony and friendship aimoiigsfc 
the people of the country, and the other is the redemption of the poveiply 
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of psychic notes"***!!! fact, over a whole gamut. The coiintrysicle is so 
dull, so unioterestiog ! We so much miss the thrills. But we do not 
propose to play on them. Wo reproduce the following at length from 
Mahatmaji^s ‘*Fear Complex" : — 

lUnj wortes are so frightened of village life that they fear that if they arc not 
paid by some agency they \xill not be able to earn their living by labouring hi villa- 
ges, especially if they are married and have a family to support. In my opinion tfiis 
‘is a demoralizing belief. No doubt, if a person goes to a village with the city menta- 
lity and -wants to live in villages tlie city life, he will never earn emingli unless he. 
lilce the citv poopile, exploits "the villagers. But if a person settles in a village and 
tries to live like the villagers, he slnmld have no didioalty in making a living ^by 
the sweat of his brow’k "He should have confidence that if the village's wlio are 
prepared to toil all the vefir round in the traditional uninteliigent Tiiannor eun eai*n 
their living, he must also earn at least as much as the average villager. This he will 
do without displacing a single villager, for he will go to ;a village as a proilucer, 
not as a parasite. 

The fact is the villagers have lost all hope. They suspect that every stranger’s 
hand is at their throats and that 'he goes to them only to exploit tlieni. Divorcee 
between intellect and labour has paralysed their thinking Jaculty. Their working hours 
they do not use to the best advantage. The worker should outer such villages full of 
love and hope, feeling sme tliat wiiere men and women labour iinintelligentlv aud 
remain unemployed half tlie year round, he w'oridng all the year round and eomhiniiig 
labour with intelligence, cannot fail to win the contfdence of the villagers and earn his 
living honestly and w^ell by labouring in their midst. 

‘.But what "about my cluldren and their education says tlie candidate worker. If 
the children are to rcxjeive their education after the modern stylo, I can give no use- 
ful guidance. If it be deemed enough to make them hcaltiiy, sinewy, honest, ioteliigeiit 
villagers, any day able to earn their livelihood in the home of their parent’s adoption, 
they will have tiieir all~i*oiiiid education under the })areiital roof and witlnil tliey will 
be partly earning members of the family from tlie moment tiioy reach the years of 
understanding and are able to use their ftauds and feet in a metliodicai manna*. There 
is no school equal to a decent liome and no teachers equal to honest virtuouB parents. 
Modern liigli school education is a dead weight on the villagers. Their cliilclrmi will 
never be able te get it, and thank God tliey will|nevor miss it if they ha, re the training 
of the decent home. If the village w^orker is not a decent man or* -woman, capable of 
conducting a decent Iiome, he or she Jiad better not aspire aftei tfio high privilege 
and honour of becoming a village w’orker. 

XLVII, Sanctxoks foe Swaraj 

Of course, the Congress must possess a vMle programme — “fighting” 
as well as constructive. Fighting the elections and the bureaucracy is 
but the least part of the “fight”. The kind of political education whieli 
the country may be given by such fight is of secondary importance apart 
from a process being carried out simultaneously which really creates, 
develops and organises its fighting power. Apart from this process, 
and not as part and parcel of this process, the so-called fight in the 
polling booth or in the Council may even produce results contrary to 
those desired. It may actually distract, dissipate and weaken. By such 
a ‘mock fight’ alone you cannot create or earn the necessary sanctions 
for Swaraj. It is like providing thrills and excitements to a constitution 
with a weak heart and poor nerves. More attention should be paid to 
the building of the heart and nerves. This is not to say that you are 
to let alone the elections. There are fighters who fight their very best 
in the Councils and only their second best elsewhere. Others fight 
equally well when and so long as there is something like fight going 
on ; but they cannot breathe their full anywhere behind the ‘front’, 
where reserves and supplies are stocked and developed, and where 
plans and preparations are made andiperfected. For such of them we ianst 
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provide a Parliamentary Board. Otherwise, with some of them, Othello’s 
occupation will be quite gone. Bat the war front is not the most vital part 
of the war. Irrespective of reserves and supplies, plans and preparations, 
it is a mere bluff which leads nowhere save to ridicule and grief. 

The only alternative to fighting the elections is not civil disobedi- 
ence- or any other from of direct action. It is so only to those who 
must live on perpetual thrills. In some cases at least, it onl^ shows 
the “nerves”, It is well to remember that Swaraj cannot be “rushed" 
either through Councils or through prisons or gallows. It has got to be 
earned. -And it will be earned when full qualifications for it have been 
earned or the full price for it has been paid. So stated it is a plati- 
tude, but even platitudes have sometimes to bo driven home. Russia, 
Turkey or any other country may have “rushed” its Plan in recent times. 
But tlie qualifications have been ready or nearly ready in every case. 
The most notable latest case is that of the Nazi I’evival of Germany 
after its smash during the Great War. But we should not run away 
with mere appearances. The “smash” of Germany after the War was 
terrible, but it was the fall of a giant only stunned by a heavy blow. 
But India has been suffering from a wasting disease for centuries, and 
is to-day, not only the sick and skinny man of the East, but the sic- 
kest and skinniest man of the whole world. We believe he still posses- 
ses untold reserves of vitality and strength. But we do not yet know 
where to look for them. We have tried some massaging and have given 
even some subcutaneous injections of late. The result has been a great 
deal of peripheral excitement which, however, has proved both spasmodic 
and short-lived. It has been followed by even depressing reactions. Wc 
ought to be sure by this time that we are following not the right 
treatment. We mast think out a course of radical treatment, and have 
the courage to follow it up. 

XLVIII. The Real Fiairr 

The real fight is with the deep disease spots in the constitution 
itself. Communalism, Tei’rorism, Defeatism among a host of others, are 
the obtrusive symptoms. These can be palliated and ultimately removed 
only by promoting and developing powerful “anti -bodies”, some of 
which Mahatmaji is never tired of suggesting, but of which, of late, we 
are having a most unfortunate and depressing dearth of supply in us. 
Communalism or Terrorism or any other unfavourable feature cannot 
be removed by mere talk in twos and threes or even in hundreds and 
thousands. Heart and soul contact with communities, parties and 
persuasions must, to some extent, be established before parleys and 
conferences will be productive of fruitful and helpful pacts. And 
contacts can be established only through day-to-day work and service 
side by side. Nothing else will open the eye or draw the heart. Com- 
manalism and other troubles arc cropping up precisely because old ties 
of fellowship, established through centuries of mutual understanding, 

> <}o*opto-tiion and service, have been snapping under &e sbcain and 
of modern conditions, while the cement of new bon^ which 
,, eoDd^Ons should favour, has not been allowed to set Ta ti 

village, for instance, communalism had almost been 
untquchability almost sublimated hy the touchstone of 
j! Tttldgo ooltuxal life and by living and 
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ever-activ6 hearWoucli aod soul-foiioh all roiiaci, b3fora the process was 
distarbed aad coiioteracted by some of the discordant^ moclarn factors. 
A Brahmin and a Chandala would not then usually mix in the sense 
we are now mixing in railway ears or e^en in restaurants. But both 
formed—io consciousness, feeling and actioa-^mombers of ^ one ftimilg* 
They shared their joys, and sorrows, and' were united in life and death. 
One would not eat his meal allowing; the other to stint or starre 
himself. One could not suffer without the other caring for him and 
looking after him. This is haart-toiich. The touch of this touchstone had 
almost transmiited into gold the base metal of so-called untoucliability in 
Bengal We have lost the touchstone aod are now throwing out tlie gold. 
In exchange for what ? Let Dr. Ambedkar answer, if he will Almost the 
same remarks will apply to the Hindu and his Moslem brother. 

It is true that some sort of disturbance in the old, ‘*happy^^ order 
was inevitable in any case under the action of the modern feraient 
which has stressed the rights more than the duties of every individual 
group or community. We have now tasted the fruit of the forbidden 

tree and are smarting under a sense of injustice done to us ; but the 

sense of injustice done hi/ m has been comfortably kept in abeyance. 
In other words, we are not just as keen on what zve owe to others as 
on what others owe to us. There has been too much ignorance and 
too much injustice for the old order to remain a permanent framework 
for adjustment. Still the old brand of cement that held together even 
‘‘so much ignorance and injustice” in concord and peace was good. 
We are not sure that the new foreign brand will be better or even 

equally good when both ignorance and lojiistice arc siippD$ied to have 

been considerably lessened. As a matter of fact, a great deal of 
ignorance and ^injustice is sure to remain over after any deal in any 
case. An ethics of duty aod service and not one of right and barter 
should prove our last solvent. 

XLIX. The Four Fold PROORA:^rHE 

At the end of the General Introduction — in which we havct for 
reasons which need not here be set. forth, mainly dealt in “pimis 
generaUties^’'---we can hardly undertake anything like a charting of a 
definite programme for our public bodies to follow. As to the general 
linos again, we may just conclude our remarks by saying that such a 
programme must be four-fold to cope with the actual reality and to bo 
effective as a lead to what we aspire to mike it. The four parts of 
the Plan^are inter-dependent, and so, must be worked together. I'irst, 
the Political Part. Politics is a modern obsession ; still it is essentia!. 
It is essential _ even in the teeth of the dictum that a subject nation has 
no politics. It must learn to swim in political waters, placid or troublaci 
by actually being in them. Part of the political work will consist of 
election and Council work. But only the least part of it. The more 
vital part will consist of a ceaseless endeavour being made to teach the 
masses and classes to be self-reliant and' to manage their own affairs 
as far as possible without let or hindrance ; to promote a commiiiiity 
of interests and a co^-ordinatiori of -efforts ; ;and by their combitted 
pressure make the British people render unto its. what is our just clue, 
mt only what is called political consciousness, but also political 
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capacity and cohesion of the Indian masses, classes and communities 
have to be developed by intensive work. Lots of political thinking 
together with the kind of intensive work all over the field will be 

needed. Our organisations must be equal to the task. Wa do not 

make a particular mention of the “outdoor” work in Indian politics— 
that is, work to bo carried on outside India. 

The Second Part is Economic. This should consist of work — both 
legislative and field work — whereby not only economic relief and 
amelioration, so badly needed, can be brought to the people, but their 

material relations to one another can be readjusted on a just and 

equitable basis. That is to say, without actually adopting the Com- 
munist programme — which must be re-inspired and revised with respect 
to the Indian genius and Indian conditions— we should try to take as 
much good and “wild” wind out of the Communist sail as possible. 
We should prepare and be ready with our alternative solution of the 
Communist Problem. The Third Part is intensive Social Service Work. 
For rendering such service, we must put ourselves into actual living 
contact — touching all vital material and spiritual points — with the 
people for and with whom we mean to work. The Fourth 
Part relates to the work of consolidation and conciliation. India, from 
time immemorial, has been the home of diversities. But Indian Culture 
and Civilisation have been found to possess the “magical” virtue by 
which diversities have been made to round off their angularities and 
smooth their surfaces of contact so as to form components of a Grand 
Synthesis. This has been a special gift of the Indian Genius. But 
conditions have materially changed now. The diversities, instead of 
being components, are becoming opponents of one another. Illustrations 
^ will be found everywhere. Now, our great task is to see to it tliat 
' they remain helpful components and exponents of one another. Forces 
and tendencies have to be reconciled where necessary, and brought to a 
vital focuss. Connected with this is the supreme task of National 
Education in the broadest and soundest sense of the term. And the 
loaders and workers must educate themselves first and most of all. The 
school of actual service, which, in the rc.al sense, must mean sacrifice 
and sufiering, is, of course, the best school. But besides this, one mu.st 
get oneself to know the Indian Soul and Constitution and lone and 
cherish what is true, good and beautiful in them. AVithout such knowledge 
and such love, one cannot truly serve India or the rest of the world. At 
present, Indian leadership, for the most part, has not earned the necessary 
qualifications for this kind of service. It is a service which all Indians 
can render, if and to the extent they are fit. Even foreigners — and 
most of all the Britishers— can and should render this service by 
mming the necess.ary qualifications. The supreme test by which our 
British connection must be judged lies in this. Whether England’s past 
achievements in India of her future plans in regard to India should or 
“.®, l"uKed to be of value, is also an issue that must be 
SKuilaxly decided. Indian (Nationalism and Indian Government must 
both live upon real credit and by real sanctions. ( Specially contributed 
by Prof. Pramathanath Mukhopadhaya . ) 
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BUDGET SES 8 iON'--ISfEW DElffl—lKk FEBEVABY to l 7 ih, AIGUL 0 M 

Tlie se^^irm of tlio Counoil of State opened id Kew Dollu cm the I Illi. 

February 1935 with Sir Hanerii Dathbhoi/ m the chan*. 

After (jnesiionrf Afr, IlaUet ijitruduced tile Bill to further amend the Cinematograph 
Aet of 19185 after which the C’oiineil mljourned, 

J. r. C. Rnroirr BrnATK 

12tls. FEBRUARY Tlio tlivee-ila><^ debate in the Coniall of Shdo 011 the I. ih C, 
]?e|)ort coinmonced t'liiB morning with nine amendments on the agenda. 

The Progressive Party, which constitotf?d the chief opposition in the llousin tabled 
the following aniendmenl Ia^t night in the name of their leader, Rtji Bahadur Lahi 
Ram Sarem Das : That for the origiiiai motion the following he siibstitiiied. namely. 

( 1 ) That tlio scheme of Constitiitionai ricfomis formulated in tl«e h P. (1 Ke|)orT 
is entirely anacceptabio to this Council ami to the bulk of the peojde of India asid 
tins Council, therefore, .reef)mmciids to tiie Goveruor-Coneral in Council that he may 
he pleased to inform His Majesty's Government that the Coiniuil desireH that legisla- 
tiou based on tim report shoiild hot be proceeded witli. 

This Council furtiier urges tliat immediate stops sliould be taken to frame a Consti- 
tution which would estabiisli real resi>onsib]e government, ]>oih at. rhe Centre and in 
the .Provinces, 

(2) 1 Tills Coiuieii does not deem it expedient to express any opinion 011 the Com- 
.miinal Award. 

IStli, FEBRUARY :—Raja Ghazanfarali Khan^ who hatl moved an ainemhnenf 
similar to that of Mr. AI. A. -Huirah in ihe As>sembly, was the hrst speaker to-day. 

Eetoring to provincial autonomy, tlu‘. speaker recognised that the propi'sals were a 
definite advance over the existing conditions inasmuch as tlie romoval of the oflieiid 
Woo and nominated members and the widening of the francliise xvure some distinct 
featime. He, however, i.ibjected to certain unnecessary safeguards and hoped that, in 
the face of a strong Cabinet of responsible Ministers, with a thumping majority behind 
them, the special powers of the Governors would become useless. 

Dealing with the Central sdmmo the .Haja felt that indirect election to the Federal 
I,egislatnre was most objectionable and he wished that the British Government had 
even now realised the Indian demand and introduced direct election. The speaker 
emphasised that a Federal Legislature constituted by indirc‘ct eh?ction would be a 
nominated House of the Provincial Legislatures with no popular sanction behind it. 

As for the Princes entering the Federation, the speaker did not object to their 
entry, but the method wliereby tho States would be represented in the Federal House 
was most objectionablo. Firstly, tho All-Tiidia Federation contemplated the elimination 
of ttie official and nominated bloc, but this alteration w'as vitiated by the Kulers 
sending nominees to the IjCgisiature. 

^ Syed AMul Hafee>;>, while acceding tliat the scheme was a great advance over ihe 
existing administration in the provinces felt tliat tho poxcers reserved for Governors 
xvere too stringent. He objected to the Second Chamber in Bengal, where there was 
no landed aristocracy as in the ITnited Provinces or Bihar. 

Raja Raghunanda 7 i Prasad welcomed tlie scheme as a distinct bnpnwemeiit on 
the present informs as it widened the franchise which would bo helpful to rouse the 
political consinousness of the masses. But the absence of Dominion Status in tho 
preamble wounded tho feelings of Indians xvho desired that India should remain 
within tho Empire. 

Mr, Yamm Khan (nominated IT. P.) moving his amendment for working tho scheme 
recalled the fate of tho Report. .Amid voices questioning ids statements Mr. Yamiii 
Ehan maintained that Indian delegates at the Round Table Conference made a poor 
show and failed to produce an agreement. Even Mr. Gandhi who was the acknow- 
ledged leader of the great party failed hopelessly to come to an agreed solution on the 
.. communal problem. 

^ Mr, G. K Ekaparde said whether they rejected or accepted the scheme the British 
Government s will would prevail mil so the wisest eoni'se was to ignore several zig^^ags 
n. yrMt for the next o|f^nhity, ■ 
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Sir N. Cholcsy wanted insertion of Dominion Status in the preainidc^ lee A«;t. 

Eiii Bahadur Mathra Prasad Mehroira said that the^ proposed selieiiio taKeii as a 
whole was very unsatisfactory and it was hedged in by numernuK^safj'guaril^yma 
reservations directed definitely against Indian interests making tlie posihun. of legisla- 
tures illusory and shadowy, Tlie future railway authority^ would undin* tto* 
Governor- General and popular Ministers would Jiave no voice in the niaitou’. Ihe 
scheme proposed was dictatorship and not self-governDienf. lie hud nut conclude' i 
when the Ilovise adjourned, 

Idtb. FEBRUARY Tlie Coiinoii of State_ to-day ^rejected Lala Mtpnsarrm Dnis 
motion of not accepting the proposed constitutional rtjforuis, by ^30 against ^ lU volts, 
and accepted by 32 to 14 votes Mr. Yamin Kkafi's motion, wiiieh would give a fair 
trial to the new reforms. 

Sir Fhiroze Sethmih amendment for modifications of the .1. V. C, proposals was 
negatived without division. ^ ^ 

The first part of Mr. Gkaznafar Alis motion accepting* tlie Coumiuiia! Award, unhf 
a substitute was found was passed by 31 to 13 votes, wliilst the otjuw two purt,s of Ins 
amendments as regards the unsatisfactory ciuiraoter of the proviueiaj schome and ih* 
iinaoceptability of the Federal Scheme'* were rejected l>y 34 to 9 and 34 to 10 voU?s 
respectively. The three parts of his amendments like that of Mr. Jinnalfs in tlie 
Assembly were voted on separately. 

Mr. Chari tlien moved his amendment which ran into three clauses and on wlikh 
debate was held separately according to the President’s previous ruling. 

The first clause stated that the council was opposed to the separation of llurma. 

The second clause regretted that the couneirs recommendations made in t]u> re'^olu- 
t ion of August 15 last regarding free entry of Indians into Burma and saft?gnards ^ for 
Indians, Indian shipping and Indian companies on the same footing as British subjects 
and companies after separation has been ignored. 

^ The third clause objected to the recommendations of the Joint ihrlianuMdary com- 
mittee regarding the Governor-Geiierars special resjionsibility as regar-Js tarilYs on 
Burmese goods, and the powers given to the Secretary of State to iiv duties on goods 
imported and exported to and from India and Burma." 

All the clauses were separately voted upon. The first clause was lost without a 
division and the second and the third were lost by 25 to 1 1 arnl 39 to 10 respet lively. 

Mr. Ym^iin Khan^s motion for working the new reforms and Mr. Gluunmfar Mikhaids 
motion for accepting the Communal Award were ilien ]uii to the vote logtuhcu* as a 
substantive motion and carried without a division. The i louse then adidurHcd til! 
the 16th. 

ExEMrTK.w or Co-op, Suju\ri Facioiuks 

16th, FEBRUARY : — Bat Bahadar Maihuraprosad tu^-dav movc'd Ins 

resolution urging exemption of the sugar factories established on co-operativis from 
excise duty. The mover stressed that as tlie co-operative sugar factories stood to betfur 
conditions of the agriculturists engaged in cane cultivation by giving them a honev pi ice 
and advancing loans to them without interest for dexxdopiiig the cultivation of t:ane, it 
was highly desirable to give some assistanceto those factories. That would promote the 
co-oporative movement in the country and benefit the agricultiira] masses. 

•Mr. V, 0. V. Gounder and Diivan Bahadur Chetty supported the motion. 

Air TallentSy replying, said that the revenue involved in the proposal was incfUisi- 
derabl'e, but the principle underlying wars of great importance. Co-operative factories 
were receiving sufiioient protection as other factories and as tliev were meant for mu- 
tual benefit and not for profit, they should not get this special concessiiyn, as in that 
ease, they might come in competition with other factories and give them cause lor 
iegitmiate grievances. 

On tlie Homo Secretary’s assurance that the representations received in this 
eonnoction through local Governments would be considered by tlie Government. Itai 
■Bmiailur Mathra Frosad Alehrotra withdrew the resolution. The House then 


till the IStli. 


then adjourned 


Ixi)T.iN Natuhalizatiox Act Bilb 

ISih. FEBRUARY Guthrie Bussell^ Chief Commissioner of Hail wavs, pre* 

sented the railway budget after wJiich on tlie motion of A/. G, fMkit:, lloraa 
becrotary, the Bill amending the Indiuii Naturaliajation Act as passed by the Assembly 
was passed# ■ , ■ ' 
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CLN'KMATOGRiiPH Act A^tEKD, Bill 

Mr. BdiMty moviiiA* considcratloa of ilia Bill to amend tlm Cinemato|i’rap1i Aet, ex- 
plained tlie neuossitv of ceasorsliip of eiiiema posters. He pointed out that ■with the 
increase of cinema houses in tlio^coimtry advertising by obscene posters in the ^streets 
had become common which Iiijiiriously affected the morals oC ilm people, particularly 
the Younger generation. The iJovernment had consulted various local govenimenfs and 
(umsoring' authorities in India and he cdaimed that the measure was a Kunple ami 
would not cause anv undue luirdsliip to the cinema trade. Tlie penaltv for an olVeiiee 
under tlie Act extondcid to a fine ot Rs. 500 which was not unreasonable. 

Concluding. Mr. Railet urged the passage of the measure wdiioli iiitoudod to 
remove a very obvious evil. 

Si^ed Eosmiii Imam ashtsd the Government to postpone eonsideration 


by a fort- 


night to eiiablo them in the meantime to consult the industry coucerned. wduijh 
suggestion was, however, not accepted. 

Mr. P, E. Sapru on principle objected to eensorslii}) eithei* of posters, ]jamphlcts, 
lilms or books as censors v'cre often pi^oved to be eccentric in their views. Though 
India wuis backward inasmuch as not having Self-Government, she could at least pro- 
gress ill respect of social and other as|)ects with the rest of the world. 

Mr. Chari supported tlie previous speaker. Raja Ghaxnafar All asked whether the 
(kiveniment had iiifonuation that indigenous films were exiubiting objectioiialde posters. 

Mr. Hallet rejdied in the negative. 

Raja Qhaznaffar AH urged ” that the indigenous industry whicli wiis of rcc'ent 
growth should not be penalised for an offence by foreign films. Therefore he asked 
for an assurance from the Government to eoniine the operation of the Bill for the 
present to foreign hms only. 

Mr. I'anain Khan, Mr. Nai’ainswami Chetty, Sir David Devadoss and’ Sir N. Ohoksy 
supported tlie bill and held that delay would be harmful. Huch censorship was an 
urgent necessity, particularly as India" was not advanced like .America or England. 

The Bill was passed. Tlie Council aitjourned till Thursday, February 21. 

Bebxte ox Rxilw^y Budokt 

Slat FEBRUARY :-~Mr. Hosaiii Imam, imtiating the debate on the railway 
budget, criticised the fact tliat the railways had iucroased the capital-at-charge 
without increasing their earning capacity. He urged that if no provision for a sinking 
fund was made they at least ought to augment the amount allotted to tlie depreciation 
fund. The speaker criticized the railway debt policy and the exchange rate on which 
the sterling debt operated. Mr. Hosain'lmam, referring to the wagon purchase policy 
criticised that the accounts sujiplicd to them did not show the distribution of wagons 
between the railways. He stressed the necessity to pursue economy in every depart- 
ment and at every step, even during tlie years of prosperity as they had large com- 
•mitments to meet. Dealing with Muslim representation in tlie railways, the speaker 
held that the principle of 25 per cent, representation was not carried out to their 
satisfaction. In effect, it worked out at half of that percentage. The only w^ay to 
remove this inequity was to Ox; a definite quota of 25 per cent, and those promoted 
to the upper grade should bo limited to a certain proportion. 

Mr. Adah mod Suhrawanly appreciated the reduction in tlie freight of coal, but 
asked tlie Raihvay Board to remember that coal 'was not the only article in g:ood.s 
traffic. There were so many, on which freight should be reduced. Efforts should be 
made to encourage both the importer and the exporter to use railways in prcfereiu^e 
to other caiuiers. Alluding to the communal representation in the services, he com- 
plained that the Bengal Muslims were generally ignored and preference had been 
given to the Punjab and U. P. Muslims, 

Baja Ghaznafar Ali said that whatever improvements took place in the rail wavs 
were due to the effect given by the Railway Member and the Chief Commissioner io 
tlie suggestions made tlie central legislature. Such .salutory control over the working 
of the railways would disappear with the proposed setting up of a Statutory Railway 
authority, which would be more an executive department than a commercial one. 
Bearding the loss on the strategic lines, he drew the attention of the Commander-in- 
Uhief to Sir Guthrie RussePs observations in the budget speech. Raja Ghaznafar Ali 
wanted a separate department in the Railway Board to co-ordinate the efforts at seeing 
- of communal grievances in the railways of the country. He was not 
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and said that something should be done to see that the agents of rnilways were more 

amenable to pxxblic criticisms. , r,. ^ • n ? *1 

Mr* K Miller congratalated Sir Joseph Bhore anti Sir Giitlirie HasBe! on tii^ 
financial result of the railways. Heferring to tariffs, while he %voicomefi the fenb- 
coming review of the classification of goods, he was concerned at the delay regarding' 
the simplification of tariff. He wanted the non-official opinion of commerce aiui trace 
to be consulted in tliis matter and asked whether this would be done before the final 
report of the special committee was presented to the ^ Goveniment or after tliai. As 
regards the manipulation of railway freights in competition with carrmge of goods by 
sea between Indian ports, Mr. Miller said that it %vas not only unfair but financially 
unsound, as it struck at the very lifeblood of ports which depended tor their very 
existence upon the seaborne trade. Referring to the rail-road competition, ^ Mr. Miner 
welcomed the recent efforts at co-ordination. He said that wheiv. roads existed whudi 
ran parallel to the raii^vay these would have to be maintained ^ up to a standard to 
carry motor transport and missing links should be joined up. Mlthout these arterial 
roads it -would be impossible to develop feeder roads to link up interior towns and 
villages with the railw^ay. All railways should welcome the decision of the Transjiort 
Advisory Council wdiich would bring increased freight to the railway systeni, In 
future, however, the construction of roads should not bo carried out parallel with the 
railway lines except for short distances through towns and villages where necessary 
to connect up with railway stations. Similarlv, new railway lines should not be 
constructed parallel to the existing roads. Here, &r. Miller pointed out the necessity 
of a Ministry of Communications with a view to ensuring co-ordination. Alluding to 
the expenditure on the roiling stock, Mr. Miller considered it was too small. He 
regarded third class passengers as the most paying of travellers and wanted a scheme 
for the modernization of the rolling stock spread over a period of years. As for tl'io 
ticketless traveller, Mr. Miller considered that action was urgent and suggested an 
amendment of section 113 of the Raihvays Act in the current session, imposing Ji 
deterrent penalty. Concluding, Mr. Miller paid a tribute to Sir Jo.sepli Bliore for Iiib 
broad vision and hoped that he would hold a further important onlee in another part 
of the empire. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Eamsaran Das hoped that a Ministry of Transport would be 
established as early as possible. He criticised the restoration of the salary cut even 
in railwfws which were a commei’cial proposition and which were yet running at a 
deficit. ^ He pointed out that if the salary cut had not been restored " and the loss on 
strategic lines borne by the Army department the Railway Budget would have been 
balanced.^ It was not merely a matter of sentiment or accounting but a matter of 
eom-mercial necessity if the railways were to be run on a business proposition. Pro- 
ceeding, Hai Bahadur Lala Eamsaran Das said-: that there should be no necessity of 
wagon construction for another year. As, however, construction had been sanctioned, 
he urged the authorities to see how far the carriage manufac tilling industry in the 
country had benefitted by this new programme. lie welcomed the reduction in coal 
surcharge but wished that this concession had been given an immediate effect. As 
regards the Muslim representation, the speaker oomplainecl that a bigger percentage had 
been given to them than the proportion allo-wed. (Several Muslim members interrupted 
hut the President asked the speaker to proceed -with his speech.) Concluding, Rai ‘ 
Baiiadur Lala Ramsaran Das said that if the rail'ways revised their policy of vending 
on railway stations they should not ignore tlie claims of those indhidua!' vendors who 
had been rendering service to the public for scores of years. 

Sardar Buta iiingk criticized the attempt that the railways in order to meet and 
remove road competition raised motor service into a monopoly. This was detiimental to 
the public mtoest As regards the roiling stock, he did hot see why railwav workshops 
alter nearly ICO years experience should not produce all the requirements* within tfiii 
country uself. As they adopted the policy of standardization, this was much easier and 
such a course would be of great benefit for removing unemployment. Concludinpv 
bardar Buta bnigh urged for greater eo-operation among the railways and the locul 
administrations to meet the traffic requirement. 

Eai Bahadur Lala Jag dish Prasad thought that the re.storation of the salarv cid 
M ® unjustified. As regards the project on Kumaun railways lie honed 
that the Raikuiy Board would take up the project at the early date. He complairuul 
of overcrowding* m second class compartments and suggested certain improvemmlts. 

Banerfee related at length the gievances of tiie third class 
^ J^’ ihow these will faSF , on deaf ears foecaiiso the present 

railway aaministrition in India is too -wooden and too. rotten from top to oottajn* 
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Unless and mitil tlie Gevernraent clmiiged their heart and tried to iiEderstami the 
piihlic viewpoint the representatives of the people eonid never allow the Ealiwav 
Budget to be passed. In the form wherein it was presented the bndgcst would onl? 
be pampering' the already pampered railway oEeials. 

Mr. i\ N. Sapm pleaded for tlie cause of workers ami suggested that the resjoin- 
mendations of tlie Wiiitley Comraissiotx regarding recognition by rnihvavs of tra<ie 
unions and appointments uf a joint standing committee he given ethict iol Ife lioped 
that Sir Jose])h Bhuit? before retirement would make this eoutriburion to ensure indus- 
trial peace (Applause). Air. Baprn subjected the biulger to a scrutiny from both the 
eommeivial ami utility standpoint and said tliat strategic lines which 'were juiaintaineii 
for army piu'puses should be shown as a separate expenditure for defence which was 
the only straightforward system of accounting. lie asked t!ie Commerce Member to 
explain when and how the Government proposed to itnplement the AVashingtoii Con- 
ventiou regarding hours of work. As regards tlie j’oad-rail (tompotitioig Mr. Bapru 
supported the recommendation of the Kirkness-AIitehell Committee. Referring to tlm 
Railway Authority, he thought that the future of Indian railways as envisaged in the 
Government of India Bill was not very bright and feared thiit 'the Oovenior-Oenera! 
would itave a full sway over every detail and the ftidiaii legiHlatures in futnim vear>. 
would have lesser opportunities of criticism so far as railways^ were concerned. After 
describing over-crowding in third class traffic, the speaker pointed out the oommereia! 
opinion were emphatic in the unanimous eondeinnation of the |joliev of rates and 
fares. He hoped that the Ihrilway Board would jrursue the policy and act as a 
national organization in the national interest which must he the su|>rem8‘ coasideratiou. 
Concluding, Afr. Sapni said that travelling had a greater educative value and every 
effort sliould be made to afford greater facilities and cheap return travel and greater 
amenities. 


Sir David Devados^ said that considering tliat India was a poor country the 
Government should scrutinize every expenditure and spend only on productive works 
He suggested that each railway should sho'w the profit and loss account separate! v to 
enable them to form an opinion tiiat the administration was run on a realfv commer- 
cial basis. 


Mr. Eeramha Prasad Barua urged the reduction of fares ami related the grieviUHH?s 
of the^ travelling public in Assam and Eastern Bengal Railways where many stations had 
no waiting rooms or other facilities. He also complained ‘of the paucity of employ- 
ra€mt of the people in Assam on Railways. ^ ^ 

Sir Joseph Bhore, winding up the debate, made what is believed to be his last 


Bpeet3h. He often times struck a personal note and assured the House that tlie 
pints raised during the debate w^ould be investigated. He emphasised that the 
lessons of economy learnt during the depression would prove enormous benefit to 
the railway administrations from year to year in future and that from the next 
year there wmuld be no more deficits even though tliere might be temporary set- 
backs III railway ftuance As rep'ds tlie job analysis, lie pointed out tliat by 
spending Bs. 3.36,000 on five railways they had saved over Ife. :»,00.000 Those 
savings would be of a recurring character. 

Referring to .Raja Gliazuafar Ali’s question about communal representatimi in 
services, Sir Joseph Bhoro said that delinite instructions had been issued as re^'^ards 
percentages of Muslim recruitment. The Chief Commissioner would discuss with the 
agents of railways next month the machinery required to eufoi'ce those ordm-s re^-artl- 
mg recruitment, ■ . • . 


Reduction op Britiso; SoLniEns 


25tk FEBRUARY : Rai Bahadur Mathura Prasad Mahrotra s rosoliition 
a substantial rediictioiian the strength of British soldiers in India was defoatod hv 2% 
'• ; votes against 15 to-day. ‘ ' • 

.f Mr._ Mehrotra arged a substantial reduction in the strength 

■ ft® soldiers in India. He said tFiat India was spending the largest ainomih 

ft® Dominions, and not oommensurato with her 
^ Capitation Tribunal report that India had been 

Hritisii soldiers at the expense of the country ^'Why 
are' too poor to XrBtks Imgi 
T®! Since 1917 tliere have been atoll 
Indian offioers as compared with 
(,ooo J^ilfeli pfficevs.’ Mr. Mehrotra referred to the Shea Committee’s view that 
complete Miamsahon m Army was p<fflsible, and asked why that view had not been 
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given effect to. Tlien, again, there was the Skeen Committee's reconunaiidatioa that SO 

per cent. ofJmlia’s Army was to be Indianisad in 20 years ? During the war Ittaiii was 
left out 15,CXX) British soldiers. How, in peace time, could they .not arrange to rociiice 
the strength from 60,000 to 30,000 ? ' Tiiis wa.s iiis specific request. 

Mr. Bossain Imam said that Oovernment' as well as the people A^ore powm’less^ 
with regard to tho cost of defence and the strength of British soldieis in indut, as 
these questions were determined by the \Tar Office and the Committee of [oipenal 
Defence, The army in .India was used only for Imperial purposes, and au indcpen-* 
dent judge would never hold that the present strength was maintained in the interests 
of India. India was not in a position to dictate tlie nature of duty which the Indiun army 
was to perform. Tho least she could urge was that the British Army he siibstan! hilly 
replaced' by Indian army. The speaker corapiained that at present rcfcruitment was conilnchl 
to the northwest corner of India. If the present ratio of two to one wms altered, there 
would be a great saving in the army budget. He urged the Gov eminent to make a 
representation to His Majesty's Govermnent that India veas unable to boar tho burden 
any longer. He disfavoured the idea that Indian armies should remain in Burma 
when Burma was separated from India. 

The (Jomrnander-in'-iJhiet spoke for half an hour opposing the rcBoIution. He said 
that it was not in the power of tlie Government of India to recommend to His 

» \s Oovernnient that either the rate of Indianisation be increased or the propor- 
British soldiers to Indian soldiers be reduced. 

Proceeding, .His Excellency referring to the argument that the air force coiild^ bo 
strengthened to reduce the land forces said that other nations liad prac^tically retained 
the same force of ground troops as they did before the War. And otherv nations were 
in a much graver danger of war in the air than India. 

Mr. Hosain /n?.aw/.had referred to the bogey that the scale of India's army was 
dictated by His Majestv’s Goveniment especially by the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. Mr. Imam asked wdiether the report of the Export Committee on which tlie 
recent decision was taken would be published. 

Tho Oommander-in’Gkief \ Ho, I can’t do that any more than 1 can jniblish the 
report of the Kawlinson Committee. Both are confidential. In fact the Indian mem- 
bers of the Government in 1922 wanted that the report not to be pubiished. 

Rai Bahadur Mehrotra briefiy replied and the resolution was rejeeted by 20 votes 
to 15. 

Prevextiox of Foreion Bice Bipori 

27tli. FEBRUARY r—The Council of State carried without division tho resolution 
of Mr, Naraijanaswami Gkefty urging Government to take immediate, steps to prevent 
the import of foreign rice into this country and adopt other substantial measures to 
improve the present low prices of rice with a view to alleviate tho lot of agrieultnriBts. 
The amendment of Sijed Hossain Imam definitely suggesting tho imposition of a prohibi- 
tive import duty was rejected by 28 against 11 votes. Beveral members inclndinga few 
.from Madj’as either voted against it or remained neutral. 

General Discussion of-Bitooex ' ' 

and. MARCH The galleries were well ' occupied "to-Jioar the general discussion 
of the budget to-day. 

Sir Fhiraze Sethma said that he had received telegrams from tho commercial 
communities of Bombay and Calcutta welcoming Sir James Griggs first budget ns a 
very favourable one. He, tlierefore, discounted the press opinions’ on the budget. Sir 
Phiroze Sethna suggested that the new 'Finance Memlier siirmM take up ihe question 
of fixing the rate of exchange at a figure which would prove to be of interest to the 
taxpayer as well as the agriculturists. Whatever motives might be a,ttributed to the 
allotment of one (jrore of rupees for village uplift, it was a w'elcome decision and tlu.i 
speaker hoped that the figure would increase annually (hear, hear), Divseussing 
surcharge and mcome tax, Sir P. Sethna wished the xkluction' of tlie surcharge liml 
been half instead of one-third and as regards tho salary cut he wished it had been 2 
and a halt per cent-, this year with a definite promise of complete removal n**xt venr. 
incidentally, he referred to the interest on Government Paper and said that: 3 and a 
halt per cent. \yas popular and should remain so on irredeemable scrips. Several- 'cluirh 
table organisations, including the Indian Research Fund Association, had iavest^ 
their money m these papers and he hoped 'this rate would not be reduced. Generally 
■speaking, tiie income tax and super-tax ware higher in India than in anv other coun- 
try, except perhaps England, and this was the tistimoEy^ol sivera! life insurance coat- 
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pames. There should, therefore, he au efort made to reduce the harden m occasioa 
permitted. Lastly, Sir PMimo Sethaa alluded to Sir Jamies Origg% anaoaaofmieat tliat 
the ^ditioBal import duty oa salt would contiuua for one year bat if the AsBombly 
wished to remove it, he would have uo objecdou to the removal f ho speaker ciisiiiitod 
this view as positively unfair to Indian marohaiits, who had stiiik half a croro in 
Aden and also to salt manufacturers in the wast i;oast of India. Aden fiad not hetm 
transferred out of the Indian control and why should this dlsrimiiiatioii he ina*lo 
against Aden moroliants If anything like this was done, it would be against the 
assurances of tlie Secretary of State given to the British Indian delegation, headed hy 
H, H, the Aga Khan in London. Adon salt was the best, barring Liverpool and in tlio 
interests of Indian consumers this duty should continue. At any rate, tlic duty shmild 
not be removed unill a conference of Bengal consumers and salt manufacturers of Aden 
and Mia was held. 

8md Bmmm Imam^ speaking on behalf of his province, at the outset tliaiiketl the 
the uoverernment for what they iuid done for the relief of distress-stricken 
Bihar. He complained of the short interval given to members to study 
the budget before discussion and accused the Finance Membtu* of being discourteous 
in not attending the Council wdiiie the Assembly \vas not sitting. Ooiitiuuing, he 
spoke at lengtli on the (iovernmeoFs Debt policy and uigod lucid 'aei‘Ounting to en- 
able the ordinary people to iinderstaiicl its implications/ i deferring to the sterling 
obligations, ho wished that every maturing loan should be paid from the Treastiry 
balance or by rupee loans and they should stop floating loans in future altogether. 
Dealing witli the allocation of a crore for rural uplift, 'the speaker saitl that he had 
bitter experience in the past of how such beneficial schemes run by Government 
hardly reached the masses. Out of the sums, over, seventy-five per cent was w'astal 
in pampering officials and liardly, if any, twenty-five per‘ cent readied the masses. 
Turning to the plienomenal gold export, Syed llossain Imam pointed out that it was 
not beneficial to India but only helped England to have a favourable balance in com- 
parison to other foreign countries. Referring to the cut in University grants particu- 
larly the Benares and Aligarh Universities which were held dear to tho public heart, 
the speaker charged the Government of callousness. While they had restored salary 
exits amounting to over a erore. they failed to restore the cut" in University grants, 
wMch hardly amounted to a lakh, 

Mr, B. K. Bam said that the grant of a croro of rupees for rural uplift and 
setting apart of funds for aviation and broadcasting w^ere pleasant features of the 
budget. The general discussion, he suggested, should be directed toxvards tho proper 
gauging of the fundamental Indian finances. He lioped tlxat tho inauguration of ttm 
Reserve Bank would result in the financial machinery in India being in the hands of 
persons who had experience and knowledge of finance. Tho Governor of tho ..Reserve 
Bank would surely make a striking departure in its credit policy, recognising, m it 
■was done in England, that cheap money xvas vital to the interests of the country. 
After the creation of the Reserve Bank, some of tho present duties of the Finance 
Member should be transferred to the Reserve Bank and he would thus have time, 
which should bo devoted to a detailed study of tlie Indian taxation svstem for making 
it move scientific. He slioulcl find new avenues of taxation, with particular referentui 
to tobacco and nmtclies monopoly and death duties as in England. Countries liko 
Japan and France had tobacco and matches monopoly in a complete ivorking order, 
yielding substantial iweiiues and furnishing an important basis for raising loans when 
necessary.^ If tlxese xvere tapped then the misgivings about the reforms xvrcekmg on 
the financial rock would disappeai*. There might be objection from some vested inter- 
. ests, but they would surely have to yield as they did in other countries. Financiers 
wdth imagmation were not the same individuals as the imaginativ'e financiers referred 
to by Bir James Grigg. 

Mr. xvelcomed the grant of forty lakhs for the Road Development Fund 

^d the grant of twenty five lakhs for roads in the Frontier, also repayment of Bombav 
Devgopment loans. He suggested the reduction of duty on motors and lorries wliicl 
,^ssist iiiral development and reduce unemployment, 

Mr. r. K, Kahkar said that lie xvoxiid not regard the budget as surplus until all 
tuG emergency taxes were remoyed. Tho salai’y cut should not have been restored 
betore an equxhbnxtm was established, not only m central but also provincial budgets. 

Mr. r. N, ^etpm expressed gratification that* it was a surplus budget and the position 

rim at a high level He remised the distribution 

xJo- « nT 1 ^ earmarking of a crore of rupees for rural uplift 

XX 4^ a step m xne right direction. This mon^* should be spent with the of a 
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NON-OFFICIA.L RESOLUTIONS 


§1 


noE-olScia! commltiee oC both the Houses. As regards the moiie? to be spent on broaii- 
easting, lie asked whether the broii^icastiug programme would be for the beiieifc of tlit 
rich, ox the poor. If for the rich he would oppose it ^Bimflaiiy tho salaiiy eiik shouM 
have been restored in tlie ease of the poorlj’ paid officials. 

Eai Bahadur Laia Ramsaranrlm said that on tlie whole it was a msappoiiitlng 
budget. '.It wms proposed to give the. much needed succour to the agriculturist, but the 
greatest factor which worked ‘against them, ^ nameljs the 1-0 ratio reniaiaed unaltered, 
lie wanted a thorough overhauling of salaries of superior services. 

The Commmider-m-Chief intervened by a brief speech regarding military ex- 
penditure. He was surprised at the non-official members saying that; the military hml; 
get instead of decreasing had slightly iiiert3as0d. Sir Philip Chetwode said': -‘To^ siich 
members I Jiave to say "that wo have never concealed for a Bionient the fact thaf 
during tlie lust three or four years we had a forced budget, a budget lo meet emer- 
gency and we were tJien enabled by a fall in commodity prices, ^ Now there is^ some 
rise ni commodity prices, and naturally it affects, the butlget, India is fortunate in that 
she is the only country wliere tlie military budget has not gone up aiivthing hy two 
to hve times what it was before the War. On the contrary we have made penuaneat: 
reductions. The budgets during the last few years were made not only to moot emer- 
gency crisis, but also as genuine attempts to reduce cost. In fact in regard to repairs 
to buildings and stores and ordinances, wm-kept things at a dangerous levelf’ 

Srijut H, P, Barm said that his province was in difficulties due to unfair treat- 
ment by the Central Government. Wliile Assam was made to pay hcanly to the 
Central Government under the Meston Awui.rd and for tho defence of tlie Fi‘ontier,^ it 
lost revenues from its best sources of revenue, namely, excise duty on petrol aiio oil. 

Mr. P. C. Tallents, Finance Secretary, in the absence of Sir James Origg "wonmi 
up the debate. lie expressed cordial sympathy with the members for their want of 
time in studying tlie budget papers. He promised to keep in mind their ('omplainb 
in future years in ;fixiiig the date. Regarding the allocation of one crorc feu: village 
uplift -work, the speaker said the Government’s idea was to examine every stdierae that 
might be submitted by );)roYinoiaI Governments and so he assured ilie Council there 
was no prospect of money being 'wasted. The Coimeil adjourned til! 7tb, i^fartdi, 

PaoTECTioK TO Wheax Growers 

7tli. MARCHi—Tbree non-offieial resolutions, and one Bill w’cre on the order paper 
■xvheii the Council of State reassembled after five days’ recess. 

Mr, Yatnin Khan moved the first resolution recommending coutiinuuu;e of protec- 
tion to wheat growers by (a) extending the period of import* duty on foreign wheat 
and (b) reducing the railway freight on wheat from U. P. ami the 'Punjab to tho portvS 
of .Karaclii, Bombay and CalcutfcA He said that unless the pri(*es of wheat Avero kept 
high, the prices of otlier commodities ■would falh thus causing further hardship on the 
■■■■prodipers. ' ■ ■..’■■■ 

Sir Guthrie Bussell vsaid tliat the Government realised the very great importance 
of cheap railway fj'eight to wiieat and other food gniins^ not only for the agncuRural 
population but for the country at large, but tho resolution as ii stood suggested pro- 
tection being given by reduction in the freight charges on wheat. Sir Gufllrlo Eussel! 
continuing said that he did not imply' that the railways were always averse to rate 
reduction. They were prepared to make reduction if by so doing they could increase the 
traffic. He, therefore, advised Mr. Yamin Khan to withdraAv his resolution. 

^ Mr. Yamin Khan replying to the debate said that in view of the promise of lh\ 
Btuart to make an annoimcement regarding the first part of the resoluton at an 
early date and since tho second part of the resolution was merely a coroliarv to the 
first part, he Avantod to withdraw the resolution. 

The opposition members, how’over, opposed the AvithdiwaL 

The thereupon amimmcecl that he in exercise of his discrefimiarv |K»Avers. 

he Avould split the resolution m two*‘parts. Ho put to the House tho first pari relating in 
the extention^of the Yi'heat Import^ Duty Act. The Government supported the naem- 
bers who insisted on division Avnich resulted in the motion being passed by 34 votoR to 
ml. Four members remained neutral, Avhen the second part of the resolution relating to 
reduction of freight wm put to vote. Government opposed it. The House again divided 
and the motion Avas defeated by 21 votes against 8. ' 

IxniAx' MEROAHmE Minim 

■ JPra^yad moved - the next ’resolution recommeadkfi 

, 10 the GoTfemor-Genera! to take suitable steps to, build up an Indian mercmtile maiiilt 
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and rediictioa of marriage exipen^es. Bat Sir Fliiroze/iid not agree with iko mover of 
tlie resolution tliat the development of cottage industries, a five year plari r>i oconfOUK* 
reoonstriietioii and establishment of industries could be undertaken ois an exiensiyii 
scale by the Central (Tovernment. These should be undertaken more by iirm'iiicial 
governments. But funds were not easily available. The mover ha<l tin* 

raising of loans. But the taxpayer liad to pay interest m loans. 

ALiOAjni FxivEBsriT Act Ahekd. Bile 

I4t!i. MARCH fa the Couuea of State to-day, Sir iritroiluyed 

the Bill to amend the AligaiF Muslim riiiversity Act wl'ierelsy the po.'>i of ice- 

ChaBcellor shall be permissive, and not obligatory. By this urrunuemeiii h wiL bt* 

possible for the post of Pro-Tice-Ciianeellor to he' filled at a time when Iho Tni ver- 
sify considers such action to be desirable, but the Fiiiversity will not be emnpellofi 
(as now) to fill the post at a time when the Pro-Yice-ChanceilGr does not apiwai’ to 
be required. 

Saitid Museems IX Amiv 

Raja Bka^mfar Khan moved a resoliitiom urging the ^ reiiioval <»! the 

restrictions which had been placed on the enlistment 'c>f the Frd>id Omniiniiity. 
Raja Ghaznafarali Khan said that lie was not asking for any fa\’Ours tq be 
shown to the Saiyids in the Army, but demanded that the rostrirtioo of ilisqiudilica- 
tions against them should be removed. He pointed out there should be a soldiers 
board in every district in the Fimjab and various Muslim organisations Jiad passai 
resolutions to 'this olfect. As for the restrictions, the speaker 'said that tlie Army 
Department issued in 1924 a confidential circular to Bie reeiuiting olTiccr of Kawalpmdi 
that the Saiyids shoukl no longer be recruited under the head ‘Mjhinjab Mussal mans'”. 

The Commeader-in-Chief said tliat Raja Ghaznafar s enlistnumt of the Saiyids had 
no relation to facts for tliere had been ho rcstidetions phured on their ccilistnient by 
the Army Headquarters. The general poli(,'y reganliug rei-ruitment was to prescribe 
an area in which Piinjai) Muslims were recruited for any me particular unit hut 
there was no restrictions whatsoever us to any particular elilss. The discretion as to 
the sub-classes was loft to the Oommauding Otlice.rs who were free decide whom 
they should recruit. The units miturnlly selected recruits ITuni those suh-dasscs which 
had done their best in the past. Every sub-class liud thus jui opportunity to prove 
its worth as any other. The number of tlic sub-classes depended on how far they 
proved themselves desirable^ froin the point of view <d unit eenfruL Comdiiding Bir 
Philip Chetwode said that if Kaja Ohaznafar would send liiui anv letter issuoil frrim 
the Army Headquarters directly giving liis orders that this parliciihir class of Haiyids 
should be restricted in enlistment he would see that the oflicer who it was 

adequately dealt with. 

Rata Ghaznafar withdrew the resoiiition and hoped iiiat. as militarv «*fTi*'ers m?ue- 
rally did not read newspapers, their attention should be drawn bv tlic Armv Ibad- 
quarters to the Commander-in-CliiefA statement that, tlicre tvas m rc*sfrictioii in the 
reGruitment of the Saiyids. 

.Kuewra Salt R.vxoe 

IStli. MARCH -Resuming the diRcussion on his resoimiuu moved (ci March B) 
urging a Committee of Enquiry into the damage caused bv Khewra Salt Ibmrc in the 
Pimjab to the neighbouring lands and the villages, Ihija Gimrnafur Ali 
stressed the damage done to the neiglibouriug lands through sanilation 
of a Y 01 W great affected area extending about 50 miles. People livinu there w'crv 
extremely loyal to the Government and desisted from startiiig undesirable agitation 
. unspeakable hardshi})s. Although a greater amount of damage couid'not be 
attebuted chrectly to the of tbe Khewra Bait mines, siiii it was the inora! 

duty of the Government of India, who colleutcd over fiftv 'aldis mimiallv from thi^, 
souree, to make a substantial contribution to improve the urea. 

Kam Cdiaznafar Aii conctiided stressing the need for appointing nt least rni official 
committee, presided over by the .Finance Member. 

Mr. P C\^ TaUents^ opposed the resolution as the Government did not. adrait lliaf 
the damage m the neighbourhood of Khewra was due to the wav in whi-di tiw salt 

1? ctdtivable land witfiin about one^and half miles of 
The Commissioner of Northern India Salt Koremio DeriartiiiMit had staW 
no compkmt tom the villacers. Mr. Tallents referred to the dis- 

qubsions held on the subject sinco'1926,'' ancf^ " 

Ghaznafar Ali did not press the 
mentioned, also did not think that 
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regard for the mainteiance of law aad order felt that ^ firing was e.Teas.si?e and Hiey 
were Bot qiiestioiiiiig the legitimacy of the Government tBklng acief|iiate evoii fonilde |)iv« 
ventive measures in a difficult oeeassion, hut that they genuinely felt that pre- 

cautions taken in Karachi were insiiffieieut and required to be tiioroughiy enquired luh}. 

Sir Henry Craik gave reasons why the Government decided not to an oii- 
ciniry. He said that Mr." Hussain Imam’s speech provided one argvimeiir against lac 
enquiry, namely, that Mr. Hussain Imam had already made up ids mind thai llse 
Government liad first fomented tj'oubie and then fired on a defenceless mob to esta!>lish 
aiiothor Jalliaiiwalla Bagh. Answering Mr. Mehrotra’s points, the Hoint? Member said 
that the nature of the area round the graveyard proved that it was perfectly l^sc]e^s 
for tire police to attempt to disperse the moh. Secondly, tlie fact that only two round:; 
were fired by each soldier at a time when the mob was practically on the top pf 
them showed that minimum firing had been used. Sir Henry recalled tlie sn>ry of Delhi 
riots of 1927. In this case, concluded Sir Henry ^ a most careful enquiry hud^ that 

no mistake was made in handling this most deplorable and unfortunate iotddcnt. 
over the Goverameiit were convinced that it-wwld be impossible within a reasonable 
space of time to establish an atmosphere of Impartiality and communal cordiality in 
which alone such an enquiry could successfully function. 

The debate was talked out and the House adjourned. 

Debate ox the Fixaxce Bill 

iUb. APRIL The certified Finance Bill was discussed in tlie Council to-day wduni 
the non-official attendance was fair. 

With a brief speech Mi\ P. C. Tallents^ Finance Secretary, moved the second reading*’ 
of the Bill. He referred to the delay in the passage of the Bill in tlie Lower TIoust# 
and drew attention to the crop of amendments now tabled. 

Pandit P, N. Sapru entered a protest against the procedure a'joptcil l>y Govern- 
ment regarding the Bill and wondered what effect the speeches iu the Ctniueil wouki 
have on it. The fiat had gone forth that the Bill slioiild become a law* of the land. 

Pandit Sapru^ proceeding, refused to share the respoiisi])ility for a cjertiticd bill 
and laid the responsibility for the deadlock created over it oii tlie slioulder.s of Govoin- 
meni Ho contended that Government could have postponed the restriraticn of tbo 
salary cut and made a permanent surplus or have utilise!.! the revenue surplus cf 
1934-35 for reducing the burden of taxation as desired by the I^ower House. Or 
better still Government could have convened a conference vdth the party h'aders in 
both Houses and accepted the most essential demands before resorting to i'ertification. 

Government had instead ignored the views of every pm*tv% wdielher obstructive or 
non-obstructive, including even the European group, aiul thus encouraged disbelief iu 
constitutional action and Parliamentary methods ox Government. 

Coming to the Finance Bill the speaker wanted the reduction of tho salt duty and 
exemption of tax on incomes below two thousand and reduction of postal rates. If 
the Finance Member was not prepared to accept these suggestions, they would liave 
no alternative but to vote against the Bill at this stage and at subsequent’ stages, 

Bir H. N. Sircar^ Law Member, rose to remove the impression created liy Pnirlit 
P. W. Sapru' s speech that Government had intended a slight on tliis Connell by 
adopting the procedure of certification. He gave tho instiinees of reeommendatiun and 
certification resorted to since 1923 in regard to the Finance Bill and in the case yf 
the Bengal Oriminal Law Amendment Bill in 1925. Any other eour.se would. Bir 
N. N. Sircar maintained, have led to a further wuaste of time and further iiecossitv (»f 
feelings. Referring to Pandit Sapnds remark about Sir James Grigg s speech in the Assem- 
bly, Sir N. H. Sircar said that Sir James Grigg ]iad!nover refused to aeoopt the decision 
of the Assembly because the Opposition was prompted by methods of obstruction. On 
the other hand, Sir James Grigg had made it clear that he was not ai^eepHng llm m- 
cisioiis of the Assembly because., in his ■opinion, they were unjust on ike mmitn of 
case. On tho question of coo})eration Sir N, N. Sircar advised Pandit Bapru to road iht^ 
^eech of Air. Bhulabhai Desai that the British Rule ruined India and iliorcfort^ Ihy 
Opposition there would not do anything to help that rule {the present Gavunaniitmt 
India). The sole desii’e of the Opposition in the Assembly was to create Kituatimm 
which would render resort to emergency powers necessary and that in tho name of 
“exposing the naked autocracy of the Government”, 

Mr. B, D. Qladstom (Bengal Chamber of Commerce) supported the motion for 
the consideration of the certified Finance Bill But he ormcised the Oovernment alti- 
Me in not aooepting any ■ ol the amendments adopted by the Lower House. Sir 
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Mr, P, C, Talknts^ Finance Secretary, replying to tlie rlekite aiifttrereil fliii poiiitf; 
raised by Ryed Hossain Imam. He pointecl out "that the control of the cairf’eiic^y 
now in the hands of the Reserve Bank. He expected the rate of inleresi o«i Govern- 

ment Provident Fund next year would be lower than this year. Tliero was no need 

for more silver boiny; in possession of Government as they already had nin«dy eror^js 
worth of silver and that \vas why sales of silver were takioi place. ^ 

The Finance Se(n'etary’s radtioii for consideration of the cerfihod Fiiuun'o Rill was 
passed, ten meinbej's of mostly of tlie Frogressivo Party opposing it, I wo nnnnlMjrs 
(Byod Mahomed Padshah and iilr. ’Mahmud Buhrawardy) remaining ncaitrul and Ihiu.y 
members voting for it. 

Rai Bahadur Ramsamn Das then made a statement as leader of tln^ Jh'ogTesHive 

Party. He said : “Tlie Bill is a certified and •recommended one. Pn>ler the prossoii 

Oovenimciit of India Aet it cannot be changed -even by ilia Oovonio!*-iJencraJ 
he is prepared to withdraw the present Bill’ and introdiiGe a fresh meaiinre. \Vc .;ha1l 
take no further part in the discussion of the Biil ATe shall of coiir.se record, our vo^e 
against it at all stages.” 

Accordingly no aniondment xvas moved and in less than two miiniies all the 
to the Bill with seliodiiles were put and carried, about ten inemhers crying dissent, 
every time. 

On the third reading of the Bill as recommended by the Govcriior-t^enural tldriy*- 
two members voted for and ten against 

Baja Ghaxnafar Aii voted against the motion for consideration but voted for tho 
passage of the Bill, 

Mr. Mahmud Bnhrawardij wdio remained neutral in the second reading voted for liio 
passage of the Bill. 

The Council at this stage adjourned. 

S^VL’f Impori Dniv .Act 

17th. APRIL: — Mr. P. 0, Talicnk moved considerafion rd' tlu.' Oifl furlluT in 
extend the operaUou of the Bait (Addidoualj Import Dutv Act of PjAl . lb* saitl that it 
merely extended the operation of the exi.siing Act 'for ona move ve^ar without 
prejudice to any of tJie interests concerned. If any representation was nveived cu the 
subject during this year it would receive lull eonsideration. 

After adopting a motion conveying message of loyalty 'to II BI. the Klogv tlie .Co 
oil adjourned suie die. 
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t NEW BStltt- 


Sr Bssrj^ Ora-th coiTeot. If you in the Govenunent benches 

foHo'w'one iSeTand vote to order why should not we ? M youi’ P®?°® 

SiinWwi and when we co-operate in village uplift you suspeei our mot^es. 

^ Sir Emtry Graik took the earliest opportunity of eicplaimng the^ GOTpinment poM 
tifin TTfl claimed that he did not follow the example of his predecessor in a bim.lai 
cS in 1929 and avoid a debate on a circular wluoh had obviously been stolen or sold 
or obtoed.toi^h some illioit 


wore talking in priyate. Sir Henry Oraik claimed, that lie had chapter verse to 
prove the facte mentioned in the circular. However, he oonfmed his attention to the 
rn^mm of the charge that Government were not justified in trefitmg with siispieicju 
and distrust tliis new feature of Congress work, namely, the All-India Village industnes 
issodation and that Government should treat it as a non-political economic body. 

Mr. Jinnah asked— If the circular was not to be put into effect by district ofiicers 
what was the object of the circular ? ^ i- t 

Sir ffenrp Craik replied that the object was to elicit local extracts from an artieio 
In ‘‘Ihibtme” bv Sardar Sardool Singh, a member of the Congress 'Working Commith.HS 
which showed 'that in the Sardar’s- opinion Government’s appreciation of the Tillage 
Industries Association was correct. Aoharya Jj-ipalani, General Secretary of the Con- 
gress. had also stated in the Press that the Association was aimed at creating revolii- 
Son io proceed from the villages. This was direct from the horse’s mouth. Could 
then the Government be blamed for taking the view it had taken and pointing out the 
dangerous potentialities of the organisation. If, however, later developments showal 
timt the organisation was purely economic, Government would not withhold co-operation 
from ii But so long as the Congress maintained its present attitude towards civil dis- 
obedience, Government was jiistined in asking its agents to watch the inovemoiit 
carnally (applause). 


Hr. jBamrji (Bengal nationalist) said that in India the w^elfare of the people depoii- 
ded on the economic welfare of the villages and it was unfortunate that Government 
had so far done nothing to reconstruct the villages. The Congress representing a largt) 
'seoMon of the people had come forward to take steps to revive village industries aiut 
it was not proper that Government should take up a hostile attitude. 

Pnndii €ovmd Vallahh Fmtt, Deputy Leader of tlie Congress .Party, described 
Henry Craik’s speech as containing quotations which were distorted and diAW,;cd from the 
context Pandit Pa7it denied any intention to indicate that Sir Henry Craik inftmtkmally 
wanted to give the House a deliberately wrong impression, but the ‘faeff romaiaed that 
tiie impression he (Sir Henry Craik) had given was perverted. However, it was goofl 
tlmt Government were submitting to the force of, world opinion and were keeping them- 
selves to wring in the Indian section of the Press. Finally Pandit .Pant quoted fiNuu 
the rules of the Village Industries Association wherein every member of the 

photograph and deviating after every ten miles from the beaten track into the officially 
untrodden paths. Moreover, I am told, the circular has some very interesting remark^ 
tp make about the good that cometh out of official tours and' detailed suggestions to 
offer about how tliey should be conducted even where money is scarce ami the rui’al 

todsoape is iwinyiting. There is a constitutional point which must not Ite ovorlooked 
Boas not tte suhject of village industries fall within the sphere of tho transforroii 
depa^ents in the provinces ? How do ministera feel with regard to ilie circular 
which trespasses most frequently upon their domain ?” 

It was also mderatood tlmt tile U. P. Government took steps to impross upon 
Collectqre and Sub-Dmsiqnal Officers the necessity of their making extens vo tours in 
tor ffisinots or bub-Divisions wift a view to knowing more about the rural eniidi- 
boBs. The Government was understood to have further ordered that officers should go into 
ae giteiMr of the rwal areas instead of camping on roadsides. It was omphasisfl tint 
the Sub-Bmsional Officers shoffid have their own horses for touring iJimposes, i'iio L(K*a! 

STAS yz t A 
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tion was pledged not to |)«aTtidpate in any campaign of civil disotiedlenoe but seol co- 
operation of all those capable to give assistance, irrespective of polities* 

IxDXAK Minis Act Asievo. Bill 

22nd. JANUARY jS'iV Fraptk Noyce introduced a Bill to-day to amend the Iiidiafi 
Minos Act^ whicli was the result of a resolution passed by thf3 Centra! lisgislatoe' 
Tccoiinneiitiing the Governraant to examine the possibility of reducing statutory limit of 
lioiirs in mines. Aflar this resolution was passed tJie local Govtuuiimnits aticllntiw^^ 
were fjfmsiihfMl Clause 2 of the Bill raised from thirteen to fifteen years the liiHiimmn age 
for einploynieiit in mines. The Labour Commission had recommended tlie age of foiirteeiu 
but the Grivorjmieiit of India considered fifteen as desirable in view of the fact that full 
adult day can he worked by all who were not children and they believ( 3 ii that the change 

proposed wcudd give rise to no serious diffieultv. Clause 3 made re]>reseiitatioE of 

mine %vmiers on mimug lioards equal to that of employers and followed the rec-ornmonda- 
tion of tin;; Labour Commission. As for Iiom-s it was pro|>osed to reduce the work aho\o 
gronmi from sixty-'hours a week to fifty-hour ami from nvelvo Ikuuos daily to Ion hours 
daily. The below ground hours were "reduced from twelve per day to nine lunirK. A 
Kpretid over of oleiuui lioiirs for workers above ground had been ihmideil in order to 
permit the grant of adequate rest intervals. 

iNmiAX-NATUEieLtZATIOX-ACT AmEXI). BtLU 

Sir Henry CVuiA iah'oduced the Bill to amend the Indian Naturalization Act. 
It related to the national status of married women. It provided that a married vvoMaii 
whose husband acquired British Indian nationality during the rnamage shall only 

acquire such nationality if she made a declaration of her desire to do so* It also 

wotected such a woman from the loss of Biitish Indian nationality as a eonHoquoiwe of 
loss of such nationality by her Imsband unless by reason of the acquisition of a now 
nationality by liei* husband she rdso acquired that nationality. 

Mr. Saeat Bose’s Betextiox 

The Assembly then took up the dis^mssion of the adjournmeat motion of Mr* N* CJ* 
Bardtdm rc‘garciiiig the detention of Mr. Sarat G. Bose, Tlie mover asserted that tho 
Government ‘in }jrevt‘iiting Mr. Sarat C. Bose, an elected member ol tlio Assembly, 
from Joining liis diitie.s as a member of tlie House, had seriously infriBgiKl tho 
privilege of tin? House of having the .services of a member elected liy a coiistlfueiioy 
and hud iufringtri the tight of the eonstitueiicv ■which elected him of being representc^d 
in the House. Jb.*.ferring to the history of Mr, Bose's the speaker stAted 

ijiat the factK of Mv. Bose's imprisonment were well-kimvii. He hail been detained 
umhn* Bigulafu^n 11! of 1818 for a long time. At the time of il’U‘ Assemblv election it 
tvas foumi that there was ncdhlng In the Govenimen.t uf India Act w-hie!li preveiitcjl 
Air. Bose from ^ seeking election. He filed nomination paper and was iiimnl- 
inously eleett»il w Inch was gtazetted by tlio Oovenmient, 

Finalixg lu^ was siunmohui by tlurGovenior-iteneral to come and take his part as a 
of tlie Assembly. This. was. the state . of . things, , added tlie .: which 

ocjcurred Just before the Assembly eoimnenced its session^ But when Air. Bose was 
about to cmne lo attuiul the Assembly, he was not allowed to do so, because he was 
detained under }?egulation III* AThy was Im then allowed to file iioraination, asked Mr. 
Bardoioi. Tiie Govermnent of India" Act, continued Mr. Bardoloi, is a foreign legisia- 
timi. It prescribed mialihcutioBS* and there was no disqualification aligned tlauviAto a 
man detained under Eegulation I'll. Mlien the Governnient has siisjsieion on a iimn 
against whom they have- no proof, the Government find it conveuieut to net him in 
uiidiT Begulalioii ill. As a matter of fact despite no piroof against Air. Bose, despite 
his ehallerigo to the Goveiiiment for adducing fany proof suhriaiitlatiiig their chargers 
against iiim, desfdte the finding of a tribunal consisting of a lligli Ccunt ludge ami the 
law members of "the Government of India «nnd the Bengal Goverimient, Alv. B(m Iuk! 
been still cietaiuoii under regulation III. The mover asked under w'iuit law* wan lie 
summoned tfs attend the Assembly. The Begiilation III -was enacted by tho Govoriitaeiit 
of India, but hi}w ccnild It supersede a Parlimneiitary Act ? Under tho prarision of 
the Govenunent of India Act, he wvas called upon to join the Assembly dulitis, hut tho 
Government of Bengal set It at naught. Could the Sengiil (h}vor!iineiit do tluif, ami il 
so^ iimlw* what hiwq asked the mover. Proceeding, Mr. Bardoloi said wlimi a nmn was do- 
tamt4 on Huspirioii* he sometimes was allowed to live as a free man in another provkco. 
The speidcer cliii not tindersfeaud why it wm not . possible in Mr, Bose's ease. ‘What 
would be the harm il lie was permitted to. come to Delhi -aid perform duties 'm » 
memlwr of tlie Assembly. ' . - ■ . 
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Sir Eemp trm? , t ^ 

Mr, Saim^nurthi---Eot only true hit correct. If yon m the GoTorament benches 

follow one leader and Tote to order why Bhould not we t All yonr tall about jiOMe and 
goodwill is tall tall and wdien we co-operate in Tillage npllft you suspect our motiYos. ^ 

Sir Eenry Cmik tool the earliest opportunity of exijlaining the Goverriraeni pop,- 
tion. He claimed ftat he did not follow the example of his predau^sso!* In a similar 
case In. 1929 and avoid a debate on a circular which had obviously been stolon or sold 
or obtained through some illicit process. He welcomed tlm debate and adiloil : "fhcu'c 
is nothing In this circular of which we are ashanted and which we iiiftmd lo with- 
draw. Tim Home Member said that Governmeixt were enquiring as to how flm imitler 
had leaked. So far as enquiries had gone it did not happen in Belhl. Howev*-'^*' 
culprit m^as discovered he would exact the ratiibution allowed by law. Sir Henry 
Grail said that the circular was confidential and contained tentative views of the (iu- 
vernment of India and as one newspaper described it, it meant that tiu! Oovonimcut 
were tailing in private. Sir Henry Crail claimed that he had chanter and verse !«> 
prove the facts mentioned in the circular. However, he confmed his aftretti^m to ifn^ 
gravemen of the charge that Government were not justified In treating witli suspi<.*io« 
and distrust this new feature of Congress work, namely, the All-India Village Industries 
Association and that Govermnent shoiild treat it as a non-political economic bitdy. 

Mr, Jinnah asled—If the circular was not to be put into effect liy district officers 
what w'as the object of the circular ? 

Sir Henry Oraik replied that the object was to elicit local extracds from an article 
, in ^^Trilnins”' by Sardar .Sardool Singh, a member of the Congress Worling Coinmittae, 
which showed that in the Sardar's* opinion Governmenfs appreciation of tlie Village 
Industries Association was correct. Icharya Ehipalani, General Secretary of the Con- 
gress, had also stated in the Press that the Association was aimed at creating revolu- 
tion to proceed from the villages. This was direct from the liorse's :m*:nith.' Could 
then the Government be blamed for taking the view it had taken and pointing out tliu 
dangerous poteiitiaiities of the organisation. If, however, later devolofunents' nhowcd 
that the organisation was purely economic. Government would not withhold co-op(u*atiou 
from it But so long as the Congress maintained its present attitude towar>ls luvii dis- 
obalionee, Government was Justified in asking its agents to watch the incivmcmt 
carefully (applause). 

Dr. Banerji (Bengal Nationalist) said that in India the welfare^ of tlie people depmj« 
ded on the economic welfare of the villages and it was iinfortiniato that tb)\vnimoiff 
had so far done nothing to reconstruct the villages. The Congi'css representing a largo 
section of tlie people had come forward to tale steps to revive village indusiries ami 
it was not |).ropcr tliat Govenune.iit should tala up a hostile attitude. 

Pandii Omimi Vailabk PanU Deputy Leader of the Congress Party, flestnihed 8ir 
Henry Crailfs speech as miiitaining quotations which w«‘ro distorted am! divojved from tim 
context Pmidit i'ant cienied any intention to indicate that Sir Oeurv Craik inteationallv 
wanted to give the House a deliberately wrong impression. tInVfart nnmimHl that 
the impri'‘ssu)!i he (Sir Hoary Craik) Iiad given was perverted. However, it ^vns cood 
tiiat Oovernmeiif; were submitting to the force of. world opinion and were keeping tlmm- 
seives to wring in tlie Indian section of the Press. Finally Pandit Pant quotul fium 
the rales of the Village Industries Association wherein every member of the 

.photograph and doviatiug after .every ten miles from the beaten t,iaek into rlie ofliciallv 
untrodden paths. Moreover, I am told, the circular has some very interesting remarks 
to make about tlie good that cometh out of offieia! tours amfdetaikHi suirgc^stioiis to 
offer about how they sliould be conducted even where moiiev is suhivb aiid rlie rural 
landscape is uniinitmg. There i.s a constitutional point which riiiist not h(\ overiioked 
Does not tiia subjeet of village industries full within the sphere of the iraiisfomHl 
departments m the provinces ? How do ministers fcal with regard to the circular 
which trespasses most frequently upon their domain 

It jas also undiM-stood U. P. Goverimionl took stops to impress «nou 

a)ljo.!tors and Kult-njvisionn! Ofheors the nooessity of their inakiiiit extoiisivo tours ii» 
ttxeir distncte or hub-Divisions with a view to knowing nKiro ateut (he rural eondi- 
tions, The Gowrjiraont was understood to liave fmdhor ontered that oilioers sliould uo info 
li'® ?• of camping on roadsides. It was wnidiasisiid that 

the hub-Dinsionai Ufimere siioald har'o their own )ior.ses for touring puriioses. The laanil 
ftovenmient offered to move the Goverumeat of India to so amtmd the rules about 
grants of advanees tor tlie_ purpo,so of eonvovanoes that they would apply to die 
puivhasos of horses also. Conwiding with 0aadJii|i’s village revival scheino this inovo 
of Gavernment wii regwdod as signifluant ' , 
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tion was pliitlged not to participate In eampaiga of civil clisoliedieice Imt seek co- 
operation of all tliose capable to give assistance, iiTespective of politics. 

Indian Mines Act iaffiND. Bill 

^ 22tt«l. JANUARY Sir Frmk A^opee introduced a Bill to-day to amend the Indian 
Mines Act^ which was the result of a resolution passed by tlie Central Legislature 
rei'omipendiiig the Covornraent to examine the possibility of reducing statutory limit of 
liours in mines. After this resolution was passed the local Governmeiits and* interests 
were consulted. Claiise 2 of the Bill raised from thirteen to fifteen years the miiiimuxn age 
for employment in mines. The Labour C^nnmissioii had reconmieiuhkl tlie age of fourteen, 
Imt thc! Govcrraiic?iit of Tiiciia considered fifteen as desirable in view of the fact that fiill 
adult day can liC worked by all who wmre not eliiidreii and they believed that the ehmigc 
proposed wmold giro rise to no serious difficulty. Clause id macie re|>resentalio 2 i of 
mine workers on mining hoards equal to that of eiiiployers and followed tlie recommeiida* 
tioii of I.al)onr Commission. As for Imurs it wms pro])osed to reduce the work above 
ground from sixty-lmiirs a w'ook to lifty-lioiir and from twelve hours daily to tuii hours 
daily. The- In >bov ground hours were reduced from tiveive per day to iiinc hours. A 
spread over of eleven liours for workers above ground had Ifcen pronded in order to 
ficrmit the grant of adequate rest intervals. 

Indian ,NATmiLi2ATiGN Act 'A tiEND. Bm 

Sir ffenry Craik introduced the Bill to amend the Indian Naturallisation Act* 
It related to the national status of married women. It provided tJiat a married womaia 
whose husband acquired British Indian nationality dindog the marriage shall only 
inquire, sucli nationality if she made a declaration of her desire to do so. It also 
proteided such a woman from the loss of British Indian nationality as a eonsequence of 
loss of such, nationality by her liusband unless by reason of the acquisition of a new 
nationality by her husband she also acquired that nationality. 

Mr. Sauat Bose’s Deti^ntion 

TliO .Assembly then took up the discussion of the adjournment motion of Mr. N, Om 
Burdoloi rc’-garding tlie detention of Mr. Sarat C. Bose. The mover asserted that the 
Ooveriimerit In prevcniting Mr. Sarat C. Bose, an elected member of iho AsseaiWy^, 
from joining his duties as a member of the House, Iiad seriously infringed the 
privilege of die Bouse of having the services of a member elected by a cdnstitiiency 
and had infi’ingcd the right of the constituency wliieli elected lum o! being represeatal 
in tlic House. Itcferring to the history of Mr. Bf.?se's detention, the speaker stated 
that the file Is yif *M.t. Bose’s imprisonment were well-known. Be had been dotaincKi 
under bb’gtila1i<m III of ISIS for a long time. \r tlie time of the Asseinliy election it 
wuas .found that ihere %vas nothing in rhe Oovornment of India Act which prevented 
Mr. Bose from ^ seeking election. He filed nomination pa ] hit and wa,s luuini- 
niousl.v elected wdiieh was gazetted by the Government. 

Finally, he wais .simimoiied by thiLGovernor-GeTieral to come and take liis part as ^ a 
member of ibe Assembly. This was the state of things, added the speaker, tvhich 
occiUTed just before the Assembly commenced its session J But wlien Mr. Bose was 
about to come to attend the Assembly, he was ].iot allowed to do so, because he was 
detained uiuier Regnlation HI. MHiy ’ was lie then allowed to life .nomination,, asked Mr. 
Bardoloi. The Got'ernmeiit of India Act, continued Mr. Bardoloi, is a foreign legisla- 
tion. It prescribed oualifieations, and there was no disqualification a.sig;ned therein to a 
man detained under Regulation HI. When tlie Oover.nnient has sixspicimi on a man 
against wlioin thev have no }>roof, the Government find it conveniont to net him in 
under .Regulation III As a matter of fact, despite no proof against Mr. Bose, tlespite 
his chafleiige to the Ooverninent for adducing Miny proof substantiating tlieir charges 
against him, despite the finding of a tribunal consisting of a High Court Judge and the 
latv inember>s of the Government of India and the Bengal Goveriiment, Mr. Bose hail 
been stli! det'ained under regulation III. The mover asked iiiKlor what law was lie 
summoned to attend the Assembly. The Regulation III was enacted by the Government 
of India, but how" could it supersede a Parliamentary Act ? Under the provision of 
the Government of India Act, he was called upon to join the Assembly duties, !)iit tlio 
Government of Bengal set it at naught,' Coulci the Bengal Governmciit do tlmt, and if 
so, under what law, asked the mover,. Proceeding, Mr, Bardoloi saidwdien a man was de- 
tained on suspicion, he sometimes was allowed to live as a free man in anotlier province. 
The speaker did not midorstand why it was not possible in Mr. Bose’s ease. Wliat 
would be the harm if he -was permitted to come .to ' Beilii and perform duties as ,a 
member of the Assembly. , , , 


TEE MaiSLATIfl ABSmSM I Delhi- 

Mr, AkkU Ohanira Duit clesoiiW GoverameEt's action as a ttrcarh of fsiitli, fiO 
far as Mr, Boso lilroself and ills constituency were crm(?enicci, ^ Ir. Bose was amiy lO*- 
minated. His iiommation ivas dniy jieM %Mlid aiter^ seemity. Iris elect ion was gaxettea 
and Be received siiiniiions from H, E. tlio Yiceroy to atienddBc KCFsk'ii iMr.^rtprumm 
•-“His name was even called rmt yesterday By the Secretary), Daring’ nil tims time tlie 
Goveriiment raised no ohjection. But now after the session lias .srartcil tijey woald 
not allow him to come here. . ^ ^ 

Sir N, N, Sircar said that the qtiestion of privileges had j^ccordiiif 

to Maye’s Parliameiitarv Practices it had I'ceii kid ^ down f!\ei\ and ovi.-r iipani 
that no*' suhordinate legislature created by the 'Imperial Siutiite eiijcivini tlic powers 
and privileges beyond those given by the Statute. _ . 

^ ^Sir Coeraayi— fJiea does it mean that we have no privileges ahsove tliuse ot omiuary 
''■'CiiiFsris 

Sir N. F. 'The Aet has eoiifened the right of frceiloiB of spc^idi^ to incin* 

beis and as a result of the Muddiimm Committee Incpiiry airo'ihline^^Statnte van 
passed giving memboi's iimiitmity from arrest in certain ciiciniistanii**.-. That amoiid- 
rnent showed that any privileges to be aeq.uired must be sanctioiii^tl by the Smruiiy uial 
the British rmiiamtmi's privileges based on eiistom did im accuu.* W’ a. Mibiaxliriutt^ 
legislature. The legnslatoes of Tasnuiiiia and Ceykm had raised tho cpiestion and 
found a similar* position. The Law' Member maintained that even in England perMUis 
detained under the law similar to the Begiilation kid no privilege of Ihe io'mi claimed 
for Mr. Bose. 

Mr. Bardaioi—Biit can any detemie stxmd for election in England V 

Sir M iY. Birear proceeding .said that as for summons by the Ciovernur- General 
If Mr. Bose thought that his persona! rights had been infringed, then it was f^pcE to 
him to move the eoimt In the same w^ay as the Assembly was not a forum to protect 
a member who though immune from arrest under the Act of was yt*>t arrested. 
In this case the court should be moved. Again, what was tlie legxil forc?e of tho 
Oovemor-Generars summons which though called a summons was no more than an 
invitation to attend the session ? If the summons was dissolved tlii} Govin'nor-Geiieral 
could not force a member to attend. 

He asked was it suggested that if a member s\mimone.d from Madras ciiminittal fi 
murder in train ( voiees— YYhy* not Bengal V )— -if a member from Bengal rommittwl a 
murder in a train would the officer who cxmie to arrest be warned off la-'cause the 
GoTernor-General luid summoned the meml;er to attend tlie 1 Foust.' ? That showed the 
ahsiu'dity of the argument that there had been a contlict behveeti the (Jfoeruor-Genend 
and Government authority, 

Mr Bkulabhai Leader of ihe Opposition, said that tlie Leader of the Hcm.sc* 

had slmwn jy his owui quotation that privileges ('ould arise by custom mid preveffimt. 
He emphasised iho word pre<*cdent. Even though thi* Govinaimenr laid fad'd io n”sp«md 
to the vottyof flie ilouse ou the last oecjisinn, precedent wais dennitefy i>tabli‘<hed that 
in the opinKiu of the Ilouse a member should not be detained. rri\’ilegr-s was a term 
to be used in two scutes. Firstly, privile-ns of the ilouse as Gie supnke cfmrt m vhese 
bar those who committed a breach eouiddio called. It wuis a pity it was prlvlh go flub 
%vas made much of, but there was a distinction between the privilege of the jlniise and 
the ])nvilege of an iudmdiial membei-. The privilege of the House might- not be res« 
ptKited by tlie Government but the privilege of an individual mernter wa^ implicit and 
inherent in the very position to which iie had been elected undcu* mi .Act of rarliiorient. 
The^facts of tJie case were not disputed by the Law’' Member. Parliamiut. when ]ires- 
cribing a dkqual ideation was not unaware of tlie existence of these lavdi-s lavvs ami I 
did not omit, the inclusion of this disqual ideation by inadverTeni'e. but even if ii did. the 
fact remained tluit he was not disqualified. He did not base iris idaim mi the stroiurtli 
of privileges enjoyed in the House of Commons, but that so Iobu tin,' biatutc did not 
deny the mherent right, it must be conceded. In any case a pii^m'dcnt had been cmi- 
ted and he asked every member of the House to support the motion so that prlvilegM 
might grow (cheers), Mr. Desai maktamed that the act of the Executive m pivveatkg Mr. 
Bose, s attendance was a sign not of courage but of growing diffiilence to let iiersons 
duly fleeted from giving assistance the House wiis entitled to have (apfflauso). Ilo con- 
cluded : ‘^May I point out that mm m the ease of a convietcfl person prison tlooTS open 
if the foavict UMied help k course of justice, {cheers I Here is a person not convic- 
ted and the prmkigea of this Ilouse are not less than tfioso of aa ortfiimry court, but 
greater md higher, and yet the executive refuse to let one of the members atteiid its 
sittmg.’\{App!ausf}, ^ ' >■; v 

^ Mr J'im^ said that even .if privily ddi not eidst, the Assembly ooiild ceasime the 
government Lor dotarnkg a person so fdng ;-vrithoiii 
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Sir CGwmji Jehmigir deiaanclad Immediate release ol Mr, Bose, or ia tlie tlterim- 
t‘ivc3, to put liim on trial or coiivince him giring siilistaiitial reasons that tlie Govorament 
had justification in detaining Mm any ' Jonger, The s|ieaker said trust begets trmt and 
the ICome Member was forgetting mat tlie people on tliis side of the IIoiiso would bo 
members of tiie Treasury BoncJies to-morrow when they would get to laow infonua- 
tioii now withheld. 

Tlieii followed a series of interpellations during the //owe Member's spoeeh by Bit 
Jehungir and Mr. Jinnah^ the latter pointing out that, if the IIouso 'wero. to cotiUne ite 
remarks only to privileges in the technical ’Fariianientary sense, thi? mufien f-hoiiM not 
have been admitted at all. If the Home Member did not explain tlm reasons of proven - 
ting' Mr, Bose from coming, he would vote against the fuTrerriBieiit - y:. 

Sir fftmry Crail\^ referring to the Law Memberhs Speer h. said that H. 

Bircar had coinpletoly demolished the theory of privileges, and lie, therefore, ^ nuiiiitaiiUHl 
ihat when there tvas mi qiiestkm of inivilege, the question of infriiignient did not arise 
at all. The Congress miglit ‘win in division, but in deliate. victory was Hovernmy/nhs. 

CloHure wais then applied and the motion wws eari-ithi by ,>8 to (hi- votes, whioiii wws 
hehi’st victory for tlie Congress in the jirtjsent Asseml^Iy wliich then adjourned rill 2dth. 


Election of Peesident 

24lh. JANUARY The election of .the President was held to-day. Sir Akhir E&him 
was elected President by 70 votes as against 62 secured by Jiis rival Congress candiclato 
Mr. T. A, K. SkerwauL The Chairman then adjfiurned the House for half an hour. On 
reassembling, the Chairman read a message from tlie Yiceroy, wliieli tho incnibers heard 
standing. Tlie message accorded approvai' to Sir Abdin* Kahim’s election. 

, , H, E. The Viceroy *8 Address 

Members assembled again at 3 p. m. to hear the Ticeroy’s address. The Viceroy 
arrived in procession and took his seat on the golden tlirone. Ills Excellency .srtoke feeJ- 
iijgly, especially when referring to the const itiifional question. The* sjieech lasted 55 
minutes and on conclusion was cheoivd by all sections of the Koust*, except the Con- 
gress Party. The following is the text of His Exeelleivcy's sjieeeh 

Gentlemen ! In rising to greet the Hon. Members to this, the first sessioti of a bow 
I ssenibly, my first very pleasant duty is to congratulate you warmly, Mr. President, cm 
your election to your iinportant and" responsible post. 'With some know'ledge of your 
Sictivities during the long years of ])nblic service, T an evmhdent that you ’will carry 
out your duties^wath fairness and jusrice to every Hon. M»miber ru this Assembly and 
I mn equally confident that I can ' rely on every Ilonl'le M(‘nkber giving his full sup- 
port lob he clwir. " ' ^ 

My next duty is to w^elcome io the J.egislative .Assembly lliose who have Iwn 
cltMiccI by their'coiistitaencies io represent tiieir interests. '.Many of tliohc who were 
membtu's in the* Assciublv when T last addressed it have failed tri serure rc-elivtinn 
aiul though I and my colleagues camifU but regret the ahsenee of tliose with whom tve 
iiave bt^eii so closely assurlatiid during the iifotiioe of liie last Assembly, oui* wajlcoine 
to rh(>se who have taken their place is nruie the less sinccu'c. 1 triL-^t that i loser assod- 
ation tvith iny Government will make tliose ol you who cctrtie to this lioiiBC Im* tho 
first lime appreciate more fully the difficult nature of the priddiiiis with 'which we 
all are called upon to deal and that tli e discussions, wiieihor formal or informal xvil! 
make yem realise that, even tliough we may differ as to the methods, we all. have be- 
fore us the same ideal— the welfare and advaneemen of .India, 

Eixxrs Jxibilee^Fitnd 

Before I pass on to refer in greater detail to some cd flic matters wliirli fall out- 
side the realm of polities or political controversy, tho year 1035 marks ilie twenty-filth 
aiinhi.'rsary of His Afajesty the King Emperors accession to the Tlirojie, It is in 
acecmlanro xvith His .Majesty’s wishes that May (ith is to be a day «,>f spei'inl tlionis- 
giving tliroughcnit the Enipmx The local Ooverninents and the local ti.mmiitttvs wliicJi 
limy are const itufiiig will, 1 fee! sure, receivi* tho eordia! support of flic int*rnlHi\s of all 
cauiui'umit.ies, classes and creeds in carrying out their tbanksgiviiig c.tdibriiikww in the 
maniH?!' most appropriate to the loctility. You will also have seen the public appeal 
which I issued a hw weeks ago with tlie gracious approval of Ills Mtijcsty, .siiggissling 
Hiat, in comTmmioraiioii of this auspicious dcciaeion^ a Fuiul should bi‘ raiHOil i?i India 
forpsharitablo j)urpo.ses and to bo devoted to four institutions of an all-India cliaraoter, 
which are weli-known to all olnsses in tho country m a conshiat source of rtfiicf to 
owes of suffering and want. The very-, ready response, wlikli wuis given to the appeal 
to relieve the distress caused by Hie- anUiquake a year miiies me hope Hmt mm 
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experience as a man of afairs sliould cnaMe Mm to eoniimie with siiecess tlie work of 
his clistingiiislicd predecessors* 

Hoii’hle memhers oaimot but he familiar with, prohablf many of them hare partieh 
pated In, the discussions and enquiries whieli are afoot regarding India’s 
educational system. I am not one of those who Celt that t!ie present system 
has served no useful purpose and that it is an iinniixed evil. Social and 
economic changes, not to mention political changes, create conditions 'wliiclj iieces- 
Bitate the overhaul of educational as of other activities. They are sigiiB o! a |ir<igriiSKivc 
natioiKi! life not necessarily accusers of what has been or exists. .;^iy Goveriiiiiciit wch 
come the keen interest wiiieh educational problems have aroused tliroiigiiout India, fim 
profound attention which they are receiving from Local Governments, from eduoation- 
ists and from leading public personalities. The eonstitiitionai framework lias^inaiie edu- 
cation tfio responsibility of rrovineial 3^Iinisters and local Legislatures, lids is as it 
slionld be, but ediicatioii is at the very root of national prosperity. The Government of 
India cannot, therefore, 1)e disinterested and aloof spectators. Tiiey may no ioiigcr dii'eet 
or control. They can help to provide machinery -which will facilitate and pro'mote Inter- 
cliange of ideas and information. For this purpose, iny Goi'ernrnent^ have decided to 
revive the Educational Advisory Board from the next financial year. The Asscraljly will 
be approached in due course to vote funds for the expenditaro iin'olved. During its 
last session the Assembly approved tlie proposal of my Govcnmiciit to locate tlio Im- 
perial Institute of Agricultural Eesearch in a more central place. A ^ suitable site ban 
been finally chosen for tlie purposo and I hope to lay the foundation stone of tfie 
building next month. The new instituta when ready will be within easy reach of this 
Chamber. HoAble members from all parts O'f India will thus be able without tho 
effort or inconvenience of a tedious journey to familiarise themselves with the work of 
the Institute for India's staple industry. The Imperial Control of Agrienltural Mcsoarch 
has continued its efforts to assist, co-ordinate and guide agricultural research through- . 
out India and has been appreciated and utilised to a steadily increasing degree. 

As you arc aware, tlie Ilyderahad, Mysore and the Baroda States Inave partieipated 
in the work of the lleseareh 'Council and' contributed to its funds for some’ time pknst. 
Eecently, the Travtxncore, Cochin and Bhopal States liave joined the Eesearch Coun- 
cil and undertaken to make suitable contribution to its exclieqrmr. At ihc present 
moment, perhaps, most interest attaches to the stejis which have 'been taken with th& 
object of improving the linaneial return to the cultivator for his enterprlscx When I 
addressed the House last August, I referred to some detail of the stops whhdi my 
Oovenmieiit 'was taking for the improvements in the marketing of agrienltural prodmuh 
I mentioned in particular intention to initiate at as early a date as po.ssible marketing 
surveys for certain main grouns and cMumnodities, viz., (*oreaIs, oilsevds. fra it and vegtdabh.s, 
fibrt^s ami tobataa), dairy prroduce and poultry, livestock and livestock products. Kiiice thmi. 
the imi^iic Hervic ‘0 Commission has been engaged on the remauiincnt of 17 fwntml 
marketing oflleers and assistant marketing officers and these gemlenieii are expected to 
take up their duties under the marketing expert earty next montli. The dt^uils of tlio 
provincial sections o'f tho scheme have also been completed and ilie work will start 
almost immediately in the various provinces. Simultaneously with the ctumnotlity sur- 
veys, the existing' markets both piimary and terminal will' he stiidh^d and also the re- 
suits of the previous efforts wliicli have been made to organise producers and iin|wr>ve 
the markets 0 ])en to them. It gives me great pleasure to add that we have also been 
assured of the active co-operation of a number of Indian States in tlie carrying out o! 
tills imporatant project and that several of them are tqipoiiiting special itiarkeriiig Htalfs 
of. their own for the purpose. As each survey is* completed, tlie -praetfcal conclusions to 
which they are designed to lead will be examined in consaltatio'a wntli Local Govcni- 
ments, so that tlie ac?tive development work for the improveineiit of marketing may he 
undertaken without delay. For simplicity in the administration and tho coiivefiimicb of 
the public, tho marketing expert to the imperial Conneii of Agritniltural Research lias 
been desigomted Agricultural Marketing Adviser to tho Govennncmt of India aiu! a 
separate office created and attached to the Imperial Council of igriciiltiiriil Hesuiircli 
Bepartont. ■ ’ 

lUmy iNDirsmv 

Another matter which camo under consideration of tho Provincial Ifcoiiomic Coiitor- 
ence in April 1934 was the Improvemeiit and develoiuaent of the dairy indnsiry in 
India-— a question of first class importance to , producers and consuiiierB** alike in 
days, when world markets appear to be 'too. well supplied with every kind of gram. 
The better development of livestock. mdustiies, :!s an avenue of progress which eiumot 
be '''n^leoted-'M any 'attempt ■ - to develop the'--dairy industry. " It 


Tire USOTStATITE AaSlMBLY { K£W 

tiiat lifttcr of raarletiiii^: and fadwika} iiBpr^^veiicmti^ iii th^ iridn^^frv rIwiiM 

lie iiitroduocHl Tlii.'? <|ii<*!stion him K*eii BliidiiMl hy 1m|w*rial 

Omiiidl of Af:rk«horal Hesoardt and I'lrofn^Kak havo Umi tiypp^vM oy_Otn^- 

oriiKierit iiiHkr wiikli the l3ii|wrml Insti^ito of Aniiiml Jltihjifui>lry arid Tlain in^ at 
Bangalore will Ke Kii|i|iknierdA'^i by a Bairy liivh^trv Instilutt** Ju^iodint? a hv'hIoi criM- 
mery ami a laliorutory for n‘r4^*ar«*h on ilw* |»ln^iva! and dieiiiral |»fo|«»i1i*s of Imliaii 
milk* and its iitilihAtions. Various methods and ini!isr*urtt»g mill iimlor 

Indlaii eoiwIitionH mill be studied exiierimeiitally as well an the rfiridfui- 

sed mill imwder am! other Bfilk prodarts liKhidiog butter and c.die»\ In ibis imisiiier, 
we liope to give a ilefmite stitmihm to ibnmiopmenis wiekli^ slionld iinf»rf»vo thr'^ supply 
f)f MilK and 'mill produo.is to tfm gerieral po|ui!a!ion hpri^'sally in tb** towns and b** pf 
finaiickl benefit to a large rmm her of Indian ugrii'ultunHfs. tiur goueu^a! pMpttsals in 
reprd to kitli the markefiiig and dalryitnT s^lieines have alrr^dv rtvtoved the approval 
ofilie Btimdiiig Finaiiee Committee. 

HtMsn fnnivjLooT 

During the cl< kites on the Birgar Ev»-‘ise Ihll wliieh wa*? pa'>>etl inPi b.w IiiNt 
April the trovwnnient mompted n riAruniui-ndafifii of the Sehvt Comiiiit^ee of this 
Mouse that adequate provis'on shonhl b-e made h>r s«i’entilie ami terhiinloai al r>»stmreh 
dtBigried to assist the Indian Sugar l.ndnsrry and thus repe;it*'d tlu* lihsiiraiieti 
giveii when the Hmrar Industry ?rot'-?etioit Aid, was 'fKissed In llhkl In 
liilllliiiojit of this promise, my Coverumenr Imre not appmos'd iIim bnvid mitlini'h of a 
sohenoe for a Central Sugar " Institute, preearei by the Sugar Ounmifteo of tluylmpO'* 
rial CaiUiieil of Agricultural Iieseareln tins Tiistitute is intoiuied to provide for 
research work In sugar teidmology, suitable trairung for scieiilitic and twhnieal staff 
tod for teliiiologicaf assfetoee and advieo to the industry. The Kogar Commite] 
racommeiided that the C^mtr^d Institute should be ostablishiKl at CAwnpore and, if 
possible, the existing sugar section of the Hareoiirt Britler ftHdrnologieal Instltiito 
should be expaiidixi to the extent required. Not only Is Cawnpore a very Biiitablo 
eeitre for this purpose but the Haroouil Butler Tecdinologleal liiKiittite is alreaciyy tlw 
hwdqimrtere of the Sug«aT Technologist and the experimental sugar factory iiiaintalnwl 
by the fiesearcJi CouikiI! in eo-operation with the rutted Provinees Claverimienf.. I 
MU glad to say that the provisional eonmirrenee of the United Proviiic?t»s Chiveriimoiit 
111 thoBO proposals iieen seenred and we an* noiv at work on dtdails,^ 

The iieal for building up a really e0b;ient Indian sugar industry tho IS-yoar 

period for which traffic protection ‘has been given by the lii/islatcire is Helf*evideiit 
and I mm! hardly emphasise the essential part which seieiitiHe llcscareh and proparly 
ergaiii«6tl technical instruction must play in that process, 

Trttxk IVuimmxn 

In the Fusts and Telegraphs Deparimenh tin* past year Im m(m notable 
oitensiorm of the Trank Telephone Bysti.mi of India and* my Coviuiimeiit iiiteiid to 
|Mime their policy of expaiiBion actively, as tfmy feel that ” this lapid and idTeetivo 
metos of eommuraeatkm must be of gi’eat 1'»eriefit'to the ioinmen'iul I’cmmiiiiity, You 
may be mtorested to htKir that the Department under the limlriicfions cf my (iovern- 
memt is now making arrangements to issue a specdal series of commemoration .sfamps 
ill coimection with the celebration o! the Silver Jxibllee of liis Iiii|mria! Majesty the 
King-Emperor. 

Am Teaxsport 

The great developments wiilch have taken place in the last two months kIiow tlm 
increasing importance of Air Transport in the country, 1 New Air Mail Service was 
inaugurated m December between Karachi and lahore which will make coiiiiwdion 
with tlie Imperial Airways Service at Karaelii and so bring tho people of North-M^esl 
India Into closer relations with western countries, 

even more striking development has been the clii|>llcafJo» at the kigiimiiig of 
this month of the Imperi^^ Stmice from Croydon to Iaimdii.,,,,,1 «a.gM,,to, 

bs .able to say that this dupheation has been supplementod in a praisowortliv spirit of 
go-operation by the Companms operating our interna! air services. Tho Trans-India 
wmoe. to Ciroita hm hm\ duplicated and the duplication carritx.1 cm from Ckilmitta 
to Btogoon, Bie feeder services to Madras and to l 4 iliore have ako been duplieatal. 
As^.a r«i|t ol to expansions, ■ toe whole of Indm has now the toellt of two Air 
ImI Bmrwm f week »d_I tiutl. toat town inorewed facilitlw will he a factor la 
iiEF^TOg^ Mitt trade, lou^ have from the statements which imvt 

if f ^wred in ,to® lm$% tiat His ,Ma,jeBty^i , 0o?erBiatiit have now under coaaideration a 
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mlmme of tlie very higliest impoi’taabe ' for the iiitrorluctloB of an Empire Air Mai! 
Sendee, tiie adoption of which would' - bring about by far tlie greatest single advanco 
which has yet been made in the speed and freyiency of air services and mcWenMly 
bring India into mneh closer contact- with Empire countries and with other countries 
^jiig on or near the Era,pire routes. My (Tovaniment fuHy realise tli >3 extent to w^hicli 
Ijidia is concerned in these proposals and the part it is desirable that they sknild take 
in any scheme of Einpire air routes. I am not in a position at the moment to say 
more than tluit they are giving the scheme their most serious considoratioa 

In comieetion with road development, two important events have oeaurretl recently, 
='Ih 'Becem an Indian Bonds 'Congress was ' held which was atteiideci by 'engineers' 

from all provinces and important States in India and by a iiiimf)er of biisiness men 
professionally interested in road-making. The object of tlia Congress was to enable 
those coiieerned with the teclinieai aspects of road construction to i'>ooi their expe- 
riences ami to learn hotv the problems which confremt them have be^m attacked and 
solved ill other parts of India. I understand that the genera! im])ressioii aaiongst 
those -who attended ’ the Congress was that this was siiecessfully aelileved and that it 
was felt that the meeting siioiiid be the first of a series whicli will, keep roa^I engineers 
in close touch with those methods of d*oad making wdiich have proved failures in 
the past. 

The Road Congress was followed in January by the first meeting of the Transport 
Advisory Council, a body of an entirely different character and with a different pur- 
pose. It consisted of the Ministers in charge of roads 'In the provinces of their 
representatives with one or two Council advisers^ and its function was to arrive at a 
considered statement of policy, w’hich could be generally acted upon by the Provinces 
for the furtherance of the co-ordinated development of road-rail and other forms of trims- 

f ort, a purpose which all must admit is of tiie very highest importance. I am glad to 
e able to say that the Council was able to formulate a statement of policy whiclii 
covers many, if not ail of the major problems now facing us in comieetioa with this 
very difierut: subject and they also indicated definite lines for father investigation. TMs 
statement of policy will now be placed by my Government before t.[i8 Frovmcial Gov- 
ernments and I trust that it will not be long before it is in active operation and that It 
will prove of great economic benefit to the whole country. 

LA-BOUR Legislatiox 

While the constitutional issues naturally tend to occ.upy tlie leading place in our 
minds at present, the consideration of these .sliould not h.'lmper us in pursuing refoim 
In other directions. Th.e Whitley Commission, after quoting John Brightls maxim that 
‘hmtion in every country dwells in the cottage”, added’ that tlie -weli-beiiig of the pe«>p!a 
must be the primary concern of every govornmont, whafiivcr its f'oriiposititm. The 
same is true of every legislature and it is .satisfaetory to lirid uu looking ba^ik that 
although legislative assemblies have varie I coosidorably iu oompiiJtion uui ouilcmk, 
they have all agreed in piirsaing legislation designed to protect and ameliurute flie 
condition of l;ibour. We are ut present pursuing an important proeramiae of labour 
legislation, which follows the general lines suggested by tlie Wliitiey " ' Conimksion and 
some Bills arising flireetly or indirectly out of that Conirnissionls reeonnnorxdutioiis 
will come iif) for your consideration. Due of these Bills is designed mainly 
to prevent certain abuses relating to the payment of wages and represents a beginning 
for India of what is known elsewhere as ^druek legisktion,” A Bill for this purpose 
was introduced in the preceding Assembly and circulated for opinion. Aitei* 'these 
■were revived, a motion for a select committee was tabled. It was unfortunately not 
reached. We have used the interval to attempt ourselves 'to incorporate a inimber of 
changes suggested by the opinions and thereby facilitate further progress and the new 
Bill accordingly represents a revised edition ^ of the old one. I tM3.mmaii<l it to your 
careM consicteration. A second Labour Bill wiritdi has already boon introduced 
Involves a revision of the main labour provisions of ^the Indian Mines lot. It indiidts 
proposals for reducing maximum hours and for raising substantially tht^ iniiiiiiuiB ago 
for employment in mines. ■ ■ ^ ' 

Two further Bills owe certain amount of inspiration to the "Wfiitley Cv;immissic3n, , 
althou^ tliey do not fail within the category of Labour legislation but have a wider 
mm* They both seek to amend the OHil Procedure Code la resficct of the execution 
pf degrees and they are both designed for the protection of debtors. The problem of 
mdebMness has been very prommentiy,-before the public in recent years and in some 
provinoes, bold legislative experiments -are' ' being essayed in the endeavour to alleviate 
, .wli^ is mdoubtediy a grave weakness of; our eoouomio system. Our propaals m& 
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tmm MOck^Kl in Si^opo and aim at ensuring tliat the Imv eaiinnt be involM to enforea 
iimiiiu* liardhliiji on tIioho wlio erabarrassefi The ihohI- iin|iortafit previsioti of 

one of the Hills i^xtendn protedion from atla<dmieiit from all HahirioH not oxrewling Eh. 
ICR) |if?r niHiifh, the objcet of tlia other is to pTotwt liouest judgriiteit-iiebtors 
from imiirij^oumeut for debt, 

Exchanok DirncrmEs 

Wo are now in the sixth treat of the economic deprmioii whitdi fell like a blight 
on world trade and oommio^ee m 1929. Our hopes of I'letter rimes have been dis- 
aplioitiiiMl trfo often ill itie. past few veare to warrant more tliaii a meahi'in? of cautimis 
y|jtiiiiisiu for tl-ie inuiu.^'riate future but wo in India may at least taki* coiiifort from, 
fhe bad tlmt thr* recovery in our foreign trade wldeh maiiifesttHl itself last year is 
still being maiijtainotl while the recent “ Improvement in railway traffit? may lairiy b<^ 
reganleci as signilieuiit of better things to come but the full restfjruriori of prospeiity 
to "India dot's not iiepenfl mi India afrine. So long as tlm iiatni'al flow td world trade 
Is iiikn'upted or divertsAl into artifn^ial ehannels for so long will the pitxjoss of 
rwovery be retarded. It is fortunate that ^ some of the l)e.st of mir ciistoiuers for the 
jw anil Sf‘mi-niaiuifnetiired produets of India haw been driven by shiuT re.uossjfy ti) 
afkipt exijediouts to bakuii.e tlieir trade exchanges which a few years a;’o wamld have 
been, unthinkable but. wdiatever opinion ive "may have of the w’i.jdfaa of svsteius of 
Motas and exo.'liange’restrk'iiotis, we eamiiot but recugiiise the stern led*' (d if acts and 
the praetica! diffieiilfies whieli ik in the to recovery. In parliiilur. the liiiandal 
eiiibarrassmeuTs of Ciennany liave called 'inro being a regime of and exeliango 

cfcmtro! which may have’ serious repercussions' on Ijidiahs export nude m many 
impyriaiit staples. This is a problem which has been receiving ilie* iiifist earliest 
consideration of the Government of India, it is a problem which is caimhle of no 
facdle soliitioii but I am hopeful tliat iny GoverniBent with the eo-operaticm and 
advice of the commercial interests juainlr concerned will evolve a solution which will 
be as satisfactory in the ultimata as in the immediate interests of Jiidia. 

Tun TiiAm 

As hoti'hle merahers of this House arc no doubt 
between India and the United Kingdom which was eoueliidcd at ihtawa in Hlit 
only to md\ gomls us were siil)ject to nou-protcctive or noii“cmici‘ssioi'ial ratcH of 
■ duty. There was sigiu?d cm the 9tii of this month a supplementary .Agfcemmit betwewi 
the Oovermneut of India and His Alajcsiy’s Govtu-nment in iln* ruited Kiugdonn 
which covers the important hold of protected commodities which was left laitoueliea 
hy the main Agreement of 10312. It is in the nature of things that the later Agree- 
ment should differ in its efiaarimcr frnm the earlier one. It reiam-s md so much t\» 
the tariff Ircalmf.mt of speelHc commodities as to the goneral p^hifdpks governitjg the 
'■ eiiwc'ise pr»;*'sent policy of tiise!*iniinating ]n‘otef;t!on. It is thVc h ripe of rny' '' 

Govcrnimait that the clear and u 25 erjui vocal statcmeijt of tlm tarilf pelicy coiBained ih 
the ui2W Agreemciit will reutove iiii> lingering doubts or suspicions and help to in- 
auguarte Jtii era of goodwill tmd frieruilhiess witli. profound heuefit to ilm trade and 
political relatiuiiH of Oreiit ikitain and India. 

Buemx , 

Tlie separation of Burma from India is an issue of pihue imporfaiiee from many 
points of -view but I would refer here to one aspect of the cpiestion only. If anti 
when Burma sep.arate.s, there will arise the problem of the future trade rclationg of 
the two eoinitries which tipto the moment of sepciratioii have been in the closest 
possible economic union. It is of equal importance to both countries tfiat there shvnxld 
he no abrupt diHcontinulty or dislocation 'of their mutual trade and it is, tliereterc, 
essential to provide against such a contingency. You %\iih 1 tliiiikg agree tliat it w’ould 
be tiureasoi.ial.de to pass on to two responsible governments a >ea<iv-iiiade regime 
' 'wliioh iv'cmid fetter in perpetuity or for any oonsklerablc time their I'lOwhirs and 'liis** 
erotioii; to formulate and put into operation a tariff policy in cmisoiianco witli their 
' own particular circiiinstaiKies, At the same time the periocl of trausitioa aiicl aclaptatioii 
to new conditions w^lll be a difficult one and I believe that it will be stirvice tex both 
^ t,!mmtries 5 i,f tliore Is prescribed a regime governing the mutiml trade of India and 
> Burma for a liinited period after separation.' Within the .limited period, It slimilcl be 
possible for both Governments to taka stock nf their position and to ndgotlate froaly 
mi m their, own rosponsibiiity a Iresh 'agreemant In tim best iiitarests of those whom 
•' they tmfmmt The aatiire of the temporary xwm® is tlw subject of oonveraa- 
tion. between my CJoTemment mi raprasfhtatlves of im Oowriiiaont of Bnma* In »' 


aware, tlie trade agreement 
.relahMi 
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matter of vital importance to commeroe ' and iadnstrf in India, wo have sought the 
advice of representatives of those interests and the views wiiieli they have expressed 
will receive tlie fnilost consideration of' mj Government in the n^otiation of aaj 
agreement or convention. 

The Kew Bill 

In the speeches I have made since the publication of the Joint Select Committee's 
Ecjjort, I have expressed myself general^ on the scheme of constirutiomil reform but 
I i'eol^tliatpn addressing honourable members on this s'iiV)ject I have a sjfeeiai messago 
to deliver in order that I may mve expression to thoughts on wliiidi ni? jiiiiid has 
dwelt longo]- tliaii is perlmps realised, li'y association witli India now dares back st) 
many years tliat 1 can without presumption lay before you rellections based on my 
own experience. For that reason, spealnng as the liead of the administration iu hidi/i, 
I hope, 1 }nay he allowed to strike amors personal note than is usual in these 
addresses. I would ask you in the first place, wlien you turn over in yoar tiinuglits 
the scheme of constitutional reform now embodied in a- Bill, to lix your attentioii on 
the broad lines on which it is planned, placing on one side’ for the moment the argii- 
nients and discussions of recent yeai'S, the evidence and the memo ran da, the docu- 
ments and the reports, in .sliort all the Iiteratii!*e of the Eeforms. Free your minds 
of these and let your tliouglxts centre on the great principles which have increasingly 
asserted themselves, iiiitil they have dominated the sohexne. They are the foundations 
on -wliich the scheme is built, ^ Provincial Autonomy in British' India and Fedeivation 
eomprismg the whole continent. 

I can remember the time when Federation was discussed as a visionary dream, 
something in the remote future, something distant and scarcely practicable. Oradoally 
it has taken sliape. It lias come nearer. Ilonourable Members with as close a kneuv- 
ledge of India's political history as my own will remember that the aiitlioi’s of the 
Joint Report (,jf 1917 were'’ not content with sketching an immediate scheme of 
Refonns. Tliey let their minds run on into what the future 'might bring, IFhat was 
it they saw before them, wlien they assumed the mantle of prcmliecy V let me take 
their own xvords : "‘India was to be a sisterhood of seif-govorniiig mtes presided over 
by a Central Government occupied with matters of' comniou interest external and 
internal. The Friirs tvere not be be the provinces onlv. 'With them tliere were to he 
associated the Iiriian States anxious to contrilxate to tiie <*00011011 service but sensitive 
to maintain their oxvii individuality.” In 1917, these thoughts w ovo expressed as a 
conception of the future, something to aim at, something not yet wlthni reae-l;i but 
w'liere do we stand nrnv ? 

The Pkixces’ Bufpobt 

Never should we forget the contribution of the Princes at riu* lirs! Kound Tahhf 
Conference, when they declared their readiness to enter All-Intiia Fedcralimi. TliMapjieal 
of this great principles was irresistihle. The princes rose to the occusiiai. WImi mn 
till then' scarcely more than a picture of a possible future xvas transformed at onco 
into something substantial on which to huiid. Here at last were tlie real foundatifuis 
on xvhich to "construct a scheme embodying the essential unity of India. Look back 
over India’s history to the time before hie British coimeetion 'established itself, Tbis^ 
dream of a dominion extending its authority from one end of the continent to Ihe 
other, from age to age, seized the mind and gripped the imagination of tlie great rulers 
of tlie past, " • ■ 

”\¥e, the Biitish in India, hax^e brouglit peace and ordered govenrment over a long 
period of years. Under our’ hand the political life of the country h,as grown and 
I'laiuled. New ideas <jf public and personal liberty liave been encouraged and have taken 
root, but in a Federation of all-India, I see the coping stone of British atdiicvtitneut. 
I can confidently assert that this ideal with its neoesHary corollary of provinriai aiito- 
norny should cfunmaud the support of fdb both British and ludisui, whe honestly fh>sirc 
the advancement of 'India hi the successive stages of her political devcloiinicrif but if 
this is our objective how is it to be reached ? The answer will be found in the lh>port 
of the Bolect Committee and in the Bill presented 'by Hiss ilajestyhs Government lf> 
Failiament. Years of thought and careful investigation Jiave beeil given to the prepum- 
tion of the sclieme in alt its multifarious and eomplieated details. It is 110 easy I'oad 
that leads to Federation, The higher, we set - -our aim, the more nuraeroiis iho difficvilties 
to surmount, hut that is no reason why wo should ho deterred. Bo not imagine for m 
naoment that it is possible to construct so great a scheme 0 ! political ailvaiico with w 
much ’^e and exactness as 'an arcMteet om command in planning or altering a ■ house*' 
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flfr# ar# »i»| di?mific« of 'mm^m of ttoliitioa of %vMcl accoiat hm lo 

^ tilifii m'lieii a new €Ciiiiiiit«t;ioa is plaimod* 

IM m ii« pra^’ikt&l nioii reeogiii?^? tliat m my largo and genoral c|iiefitioii differeiiee 
of opinion most exint.. fako the q^smtion of resWatlons am! safeguards to wktoh m» 
fecittlly IiKiiim eritieim has been direetad* In a BOtiEo these safeguards are thomselYes 
« imeastms of the mlrance intewlod* Wore the tonsler of power ocmteinfilateci hj His 
M»|esty’s Clovenmimt so snmlh 6x%isotiB,a thing as critics are apt to suggest, the 
a«sci for safepards rn’cinlcl mmmly have teen raised.' It Is hecanse the fraimfer of power 
Is real both in range and in ^snbstanee that caution demands safeguards to carry is 
safely from one systimi of Ctoverivmeat to anotlier. Is tlie Inclnsiriu of safeguards an 
mnmisofiililfs or iinfrietKlIy mi f Burelv, this would be a na,rrow and a prejudiced 
viiw.^ We owe an iteknowlerlgmefit to the Select Committee for lielpiiig to put the 
coEStitiitionfti saftwanls, for instance, the special powei’s of tlie Ooverrmr-neiieru! and 
the fiovernorn In their true light ns the neeessiiry complement In present fomlitions to 
rwponsihle goveriinient witliodt which it eoiikl have smail hope of Hucci'ss. 

BnmcT Eiection 

In other directions also the scheme is eriticisecl. Fm* Iiistanee. it is siiggi‘stt‘4 fii 
some quarters that a sinister motive underlies the siihstihition of iirlireid' for diret't 
©lection to the federal legislature. It is no secret that I porsonally and my Oovcniment 
supported the principle of direct election. That does not mean that we ilo not retmg- 
nlse that there are cogent arguments on the other side, liter haLiirdfir the consiileni- 
tions, the conimittea decided in favour of indireet election, but mark their words. 
They have said In the most explicit terms that they do not think it possible for Parlla- 
meiit to lay down to-day the exact method of eohstituting the Ceatrul Legislature for 
any long period of time. They express the hope that after the time has pjissed for 
experience to he gained, the federal legislature, if Indian opinioa thinks miHlificafioti is 
required will lay its mn proposals before Parliament. We eaiiiiot anticipate the delu- 
sion Parliament wuH reach on tliis important question hut advocate, as i have al'ways 
l>e@n, of direct election^ I do not feel that %vliat the Committee wrote cm the subject 
should leave Indians with a sense of grievance. 

^ Some of those who criticise the proposals admit that Indian diHagrecment has fon* 
tiihuted to the sufUciently formidable difficulty of framing a emistitution on so vast a 
scala. Undoubtedly, theso disagreements have ihllueneed the form of the proposals hut 
te it remembered to the credit’ of His Majesty's Oovernment that thtyy have at m 
time allowed disagreeinents imuuig Indians to impede the paths of reform. Of this no 
tetter illustration" cotod he given than the oommnm] dc^dsion nnilmdaken hy His 
Majesty’s Govarnment solely for the reason that th,e commiiruties were unable to aip^ao 
among tliemselvas, 

A constitutional scheme prepared in these conditions may not he ideally perfed. 
Were tJiat the test to he applied, all human action woultl he' impeded and no human 
instltttil.on would be cammendahle but I am satisfied that the sdumic givt^h to India the 
opportunity to wdiich she so eaimestly aspires to mould her future nearer to her heart’s 
desire. Parliament .mav make modifications in this or that fiireetion during the I'jcriod, 
while the scheme is under their consideration in the ensuing months. Let Judian lea- 
ders work to secure changes or improvemenrs on points to'whicdi they attach impor- 
tance but I counsel them in all earnestness to take the scheme as the only likely patti 
in any period of time that we can vet foresee to bring witiiin their reach the great 
'ideal of AMndia Federation. 

If, as I confidently hope, the proposals of His Majesty’s Govenimeiit are accepted 
by Parliament on w'hom lies the tmal responsibility, I look to this country to respond 
with no uncertain voice to the opportunity ofere'd. It has alwiiys been rny ainbitlon 
to see India take her position in terms of equality with the other members of the 
British Coramon-'wealth. As her problems diner from those of tlie oi.hcr parte of the 
Empire, so too may her eonstitution take a form cHforent from the constitutions else* 

, where but I am convinced that the path to Federation Is tlie path that loads to India's 
sure ^vance. The Constitutional Bcheme that takes ladm on that itmt! is a scheme 
wepjterth' the exercise of her best exertions. 

.I words, IJeave you to your labours and It Is my earnest prayer that a 

aivme rrovidenoe may in the momentous days that lie ahead of us guide us ail im 
we alacharge of our several responsibilities. 

, ’ Hm BiaiM 0TOBE Bill* 

^ :||||, 3 y-Aiter three days* recess the Assanbly met to-day, Sr Abdur Rahim 

presiilxif. mtrodu<»ai,^tht_Haj KIgrim Guides Bill which was the same 
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measure as amended by tbe selec-t committee-in-tlie'kst Assembly. The Bill had lapsed owing 
to the dissolution of the Assembly and had been now revived. The object of tlie aew 
bill is explained in a statement attache-d to the Bill as follows Ihofessioiml pllgnm 

S lides, man}' of whom are foreign subjects, play an important part In connection with 
aj pilgrimage. Their activitie-H were originally coiiOned to Jiedjtw^ biit^noiv exteyw 
to rec-ruitment of pilgrims from foreign countries and with tliis object in Wew foreign 
pilgrim guides frequtnitiy visit India. During three or four months preceding the Haj 
day, pilgrim guides, both Indian and foreign, tour thremghout the coiimry especially 
Bengal in an "endeavour to secure as many clients as 'possible and escort tliein to iredjaj. 
Borne of them do their v'ork honestly and to the benefit of pilgrims, but lailortunately 
others are uns(‘rupii]ous and dishonest. The Oovernment of India carefully examined 
the committee's projjosals in consultation with the OoYeruments of Bnuduiy urid Bengal 
and otlier interested jjarties inciudiiig the Shmding Haj Cotumittee of thi^ ludiim legisla'- 
hire and came to the t,:onclasion tliat legislation on the subject was neeessory. A Bill 
on the siibtject was accordingly introduced in tJie Legislative Assi-mhly on Martdi 31, 
1932, and referred to a select committee on April 5, 1932, The report of tlie^ Select 
Committee was presented on Feb, 1, 1933. On Seid'. 16, 1933, the Bill was 
recommitted to the select committee and its report was presented on August 8, 1934. 
The Bill could not be proceeded with in the session of the last Assembly and, 
hierefore, lapsed. The present Bill is identical with the Bill as amended by the 
second select committee, Keasons for various pro%dsious included in tJm Bill ,are stated 
briefly in tlie notes on the clauses. 

The j^IiXEs Act, Asm: vd. Bill 

Sir Frank Noyce moved for the appointment of a select conunittee ca the Mines 
Act Amending Bill Sir Frank said that the first Bill to come up before the new 
Assembly was one for social betterment. After tracing the history of this Bill from 
1927 and dealing witli the changes as introduced in the liours in mines the Industries' 
Member claimed that though, the bill might Icjctk as if they were distant from the 
eight hours’ ideal still when the fact tliat tlie actual Aviuding timeh that is, time 
taken by taking the labourer down and up the mine, was exeduded they had reachttcl 
at least, the eight and half hour arrangement. The House adopted the raotimi for 
select committee, 

Indian Natuea,lisation Act. Aaiend. Bill 

On the ffome Member's motion the House passed without diseusslon tim Bill 
amending the Indian, .Naturalijiation Act giviag effect to the international convention 
relating to the iiito.rnatio.nai status of marrieci women. TJie House then adjourned, 

MDO-BRITiSH TRADE AGREEMENT DEBATE 

29tli. JANUARY The Trade Agreement between Britain and India, whiili was 
concluded in London on the 9th. January, was bitterly attacked in the Assenddy to-cky 
by several Opposition members, wlio demanded its immediate termination. The grounrfe 
of attack were, firstly, that Indian commercial interests were not consulted before the 
eonedusion of the Agreement ; secondly, that the Agreement was one-sided ; and lastly, 
that it had restricdcil the apidication of the principle of discriminatory protection. Sir 
Joseph Bhore^ Commerce Member, explained that the Agreement liad done iiotlimg 
more than crystalize past fiscal practice and principle, w.hich had been accepted and 
laid dow'n either directly or indirectly by the Central Legislature, and had broken no 
new ground. Such an agreement, he added, would help inore than anything eke ‘"to 
relegiite safeguards to a region where they will he unused.” 

Sir Joseph Shore simply moved : ^^That the Agreement between His 'Majesty’s Govern* 
meat in the United Kingdom and the Government of India, sigi.ied on Jaauary 9, ks 
taken into consiclexation.^^ Bir Joseph said that the Agreement wais clear in ifs^ forms 
mid required no elaborate explanation of justiheation, Imt expericnea in the pant had 
shown now easy it- was for a wrong judgment to be formecl and linsty (ioiufliisions 
to be readied under the pressure of political bias, He hoped that In this ease at least 
logici and .fads w^oiild overcome prejudice. He put to liimself two cpiestionH : firstly 
wfiat was the essential nature of this Agraement ; and, seconiily; why it had been 
considered necessary to enter into it at this stage. A,s rc^^ards tint lirstrquostioa, his 
mmm was that the (/overnment of 'India 'would continue their adliereueo to tie 
policy of discriminating protection as outMned by the Assembly. Hothing In tlie Agree* 
moiit had. ©itoer derogated from that ■ policy tor weakened its application by one Joi 
Secondly, the Governinent of India had undertaken to apply that policy in to© 

‘they hm appEed it at present Thirdly, :m -Hie conduct of the Tarif Board 
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tte Bovernment liad always allowed mdiistries, whether Britisli or foreign, to state 
tlieir oases wholly and frankly so that the interests of the Indian i^mmmm mii tax* 
payer raight ho thorongbly investigated. i%irthh\ tlw Ooveriiiiient had never 
abaEdoiitMllho duty of re-ihvestigatiiig the case of an indism industry, if radical ^altera* 
tions oociimKl in the conditions diffixhmg the indastry. Bir .loscjth claiiiK^d : *'We linvo 
done aotliiiig more than to^crystalme our fiscal practice am! piincifde Avhi<‘li haye^ Iwn 
accepted md laid down eitlier directly or indirectly by thin h/gislatiire. This also 
explains why it was not necessary to consult commercial opiiiioii in this lartmlrY. We 
hare broken no new grmind. We have ventured upon no new lield. Had tvf* flr*iic so 
I have no doubt that -we have fcdlowed the imaetiee. irJlnaiied by r*f prior 

consultation with the commendal and indnsiml iiitcrcsts Ymu'cnifil Answcrhsg tlio 
second fiuestiom he hud put to himself as to wiiy was it ricf*cs.-ury to critm’ iiifo an 
agreemcmt at this jiinchive. Sir Joseph said th.it British iiitm'csiN flid luw desiiy to 
rjmlioii the existing policy, hut meiely wished that IndlTs pcda y ^llullld he (htined 
and clarifitHl m that there might he no niisnudersturidirig lienafK'r. far as we are 

concerned this Agreement implements the implied proruises uiviti at Otunvu ami die 
definite promises given to the Clure-Lees DepfUtation. (Opiposition : hear hear). 

Mr. K. L. Gimha (of the Puniah) moved thai. Bir Joseph motion he Mihsti- 

tula! hy another that tlie Agicehient being unfair to Iiajiu lupt'CiuinaP d fertlnvitln 
He congratulated the Commerce Member "on the clear and lucid t-xp»'nsitio!i of a hud 
case (Laughter). He was not one of those who urge»l that the Ccvciumeiit sltcmhi 
always consult opinimp as some of the best eoimnerciul treaties liud J icon entered in 
secret. Me had read tJie Agreement very carefully and fcuml that Imlia liad aiiaiued 
nothing thereby. The agreement was entirely one-sided. fXoiv-ollivia! cheers). If it 
w^ere only a crystaiisatioii of tlie past fiscal practice, he snivL tlicn tliero was no alter- 
imtive but to condemn that practice. Tlie preamble of the Agrecincnt kkl down that 
lenmined in force as long as the (dtniwa Agreement lasted. II « feui'cd that, I his 
okusa under the reformed constitution might be misinterpret cd and tlm .Agreement: 
mMt be allowed io continue on the gromid that its termination amount t-d to cominer- 
cm dlscrmdnation. 

Smmi Venkata ch a iam Chefty (Congress), representing the South TikIIuii Chariiber 
of Conmierce, moved an amendment disapproving the AgrWimont and rru.‘omiiiciidiiig Its 
immadiato termiuatioii. He questioned all the' three premises trdicn iip by Kir ,liist»pli 
Bliore* Challenging Ihc Comrairce Atember’s eonlfiition timt the \greciiimil was only 
supiilemenfal to the f)irawa Pact, Mr. Chetry asked him to show if tluj ilffawa IVt 
ever siigge„sh?fl the bringing of India's jxdiev of discriminating |etilf*c1ion under for 
that pact merely suggest ed’ preference for British and Empire goods 'is against, foreign 
goods. ^ Mr. Clnu ty contended That this clnriib iit.ion was against the pfWYv of pu’Uee- 
Hon laid down by the Assemhiy in 1923. Not even oiic Indian f;oimQi*r*"inl hrly 
supported it. .In fad, every one of them (*orii|eiimed it as monstrous and ddrimtmtal 
to tho interest of IndiaiB industries. The Alceroy himself staled on .lamifiry 24 tliut 
they AgTecriTcnt would improve the }iolmertl and 'trade rdatiuns bi->twe.>n HrStain and 
India. Ah.t^BhyJosepli Blioro slated today that political cofiditimis «lid not iab.-rvciie in 
the dderiiiiiiatioii of this Agreement. As for ocmsulting Indian GorniiicrYiai opinion, .Mr* 
Chetiy thought that the Oovermnent of India did not have the i'Oiiragc to rcniMdr, them. 
Perhaps ^tbe most cdiaritable interpretation xvas that the Goverii incut of Iiul ia was 
coer€t4 into signing tlie Agreement It meant a surrender of IiKlia’s rights. Any 
judicial trilwinal, if appointed, would come to the same cordusion. 

Mr. Baifnath Bajona^ representing the Afarwari Association of Calc ana. iiiovctl an 
amendment postponing consideration of the Agreement until tlu^ ni'diiioii rd CHjnracr<*ial 
bodies had Iwn ^ oVtamed thereon or of a representative cunbT^Uire of Munincri iai 
interests. Mr. Bajoria did not doubt that the Ooveninieiit of India and the Coimnerta* 
Member had done t.lieir best to protect Iiidias interests, btii Ills Maiesty's Uovcrniiient 

t roved too strong a match for them and it was a farce If* submit t!u,> Agreement to 
'le House afte.r the mischief had been done, (Crmgress AppluuKc). Tim Agi*iHmitu.it mount 
that the Govenimeiit .had accepted the prmci]de of Imperial Freferemu* even the 
eountry's aiie(|iiivoea.l verdict through the defeat of Sir Hhaumukliam Chefiv, ihe 
oMmpion of the Ottawa Fact* (CongresB applause). 

I)A Pronmfka Nath Banmyt^ the Katicmalist Party spokesman, said thciiigli the 
Cteoa wyernment and the Fiscal Commission had refustxl ta endorse thrf 'poiicY 
of IifiperiM Fi*oferenee and the Assembly protested against .Its introdnetion by baci 
tor ' m 19?7 mi 1§30 the Agreement hM introduced three new principles* Firstlv, 
the wpEwticm of Hie principle .of dlsorkiinatory proteetion had' been resfcrioteJl, 
jseeondlyjlndm liw bwh committed' 'to , -a pmelpte of Mfegimding British imlusto 
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and thirdly, India Imd parted power to n^otiate u trade agreement witli otlier 
countries on a free basis. 

Mr. ttamsmj i>cott (European group) opposed tlie amendments and siipported Bir 
Joseph BlioreA resolution. He .was in thorough agreement with tiie principles of the 
agreement and maintained that it was in the best interests of India and Britain and 
establislied once for all that India had complete freedom and control over her tariffs for 
whatsoever purpose such duties might be levied. The duration of the Agreement was 
only till the termination of the Ottawa Agreement wdrieh had only one \^ear to rtm. 
The speaker hoped that the Ofctaw'a Agreement which liad been of so iniieh use to India, 
wookl be renewed. (Opposition benches : Oh, oh I). 

Mr. Akhil Vhandra Datta (Bengal Nationalist), opposing the resolution, said that 
tlie Fiscal, Autonomy Convention was cast to the winds for the benefit of British m,ami« 
factirrers and an agreement had been reached in terms wdiieli would prove to be a gimt 
handicap to the Indian Mi'aisters in the future Goverimient in tlie task of promoting 
Indian industries. 

Mr. A, Q. C/cur, Joint Secretary, Commerce Department examined the laii^'uage of 
the Fiscal Autonomy Convention as laid down in the Joint Select Committee's Report in 
1919 and said there had been ^ no interference by the Secretary of State in matters in 
whieli the Government of India and the legislature agreed. 

Mr. MaikraHm Vmsanji^ representing the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Bombay, 
criticized the Government for not consulting commercial opinion and, after examining tlie 
terms of Agreement in detail, he declared that the Indian goveniihent would be bound 
in almost ali cases to charge a ioiver duty on British goods than on goods of other 
eoimtries. And when it wns remembered that the chief dvarly to the Indian industry 
wras from the British, the xigreement suiTendered India’s birtiiriglit to develop her 
owm industries reduced India s bargaining power wdth other countries. 

Mr. Naunian stressed that no^ government except the Government of India could 
flout public and commereiai opinion in the manner in w'iiicli it had been done in the 
ease of the Indo-British Agreement. It would in effect end for ever the F'isoal 
Aiitonomy Convention and tie the hands of Ministers, rendering them helpless. The 
Agreement wuas one-sided and detrimental to national trade, 

30tb. JANUARY Mr. F.E, James^ continuing the debate on the Indo-British Pact to- 
day, said that most of the speeches delivered yesterday were based on inadequate study and 
preconceived opinion. Mr. James said that the policy of the European group wns^ that 
the Government of India must have the right to consider the interests of India first. 
The agreement did not abrogate the fiscal principles. He emphasised that India’s policy 
^vm discriminating protection and not indiscriminate exploitation of the consumer, ana 
the agreement W’as a logical development of this policy. The Agreement did not ouibody 
the scheme rif preferences, but differeiitiiti duty based upon ecmiomie- necessities of the 
case. Mr. James asked the House to romeniher that the Agreement did not guarantee 
any reduction of duty to tlie United Ivingdom or any hmmxiiate prospect of iricreas<xl 
trade to India. The Agreement was one of the principles on a basis of reciprocity and 
not a quota agreement. The Agreement indeed, meant an important departure not 
from the the lisea! principles or from India’s liscai autonomy but from tiie previous 
relationship with the Unired Kingdom. As the * Indo- Japanese Agreement was axi 
Important stage, namely, tlie conclusion of the ihst agreement with a foreign country., 
so tills Agreement advanced the position still iiuiber and marked a still iinportaht 
st^e by recognizing the power of the Government of India to negotiate agreements 
with HiS Majesty’s" Government. Concluding, Mr. James appealed to the House to 
realise that the agu*eement meant the earnest desire of United Kingdom to open a new 
era of economic ’ co-operation, and rejection of the agreement wmuld let loose the 
forces of suspicion and mistrust w’hich in the past had poisoned the springs of rela- 
tionship and hampered the achievement of India’s desires. (Applause). . ' 

Mr. //. P, AJodij blamed the Government for the atmosphere caused by the failure 
to consult commercial opinion. As far as tlie agreement was conoemad, Mr. Mody opined,, 
it did not sacrifice the vital interests of India. The comerstona of India’s fiscal policy 
wuis protective duties, revenue duties and the safeguarding duties. Ho challenged 
to show^ that any one of tliese conoar-stones had been affected. 

Ha iiiiderstood the argument of those who said that they would not have any 
agreement with England till the political' demands W’ore conceded, but he proioiiiifily 
4isagi*eed with those wdio held that the i^reement was against tile interests of Iiiilla. 
,fhe critics apparently wanted to go beyond the. Fiscal Commission’s policy and wished 
to ' have not adequate protection but . undue , protection. The Goverameat’s exisMiig 
‘ policy of, detemining the fair selling price .had made m extremely. generous aliow«f 
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f« profits, Mr. M(Klf wantisi the Hease to make a distinotioa Wtroen preferential and 
differential diitiie; The latter were always opposed in the interests of fonstHnsrs. 
Mr. Mod.v dwiarwt ; ‘•This ajfreomnnt is no bar to our iini>o.stng adeqaato duties wd 
even on the same level apainst Briti.sh as a^inst foreign poods.” 

Omtinninp, Mr. Modv said that as regards the provieioii that the differential margin 
shouifl not L* distniiied to tJi« detriment of British interests, thi.s was implioit in 
the jioiicy of 4i,Hf;rimin.atinK proteAioa in tlie interest of the consnraor. Similarly, 
foreign iaterwts including the British and the Japanese had licen given hearing in ttio 
|i«t by tbi5 Tariff That this hnd inemi the iinietico none eoiilfi dmy, 

Mr. Motiy admit tiHl that €» E, ha^l m the past souumi etfoiiomie advantage in fiidiii, 
Init that miHmWe past lia^l changed. (Voice— Ny. no). U, K. was now'nmkiag mi 
afertiira awl scMfkiiig the hand of Iriemiship. 

In M%} the British Calimet represented that on certain British article the diitv 
shoiikl be n»diwiH| liy live per vent but tlie Ooveriiment of India eonid not sigretf aiili 
tlia British Cabinet did not pursue the manor, uilmittiiig that in view ol* the fiseal 
aiitcmomy of India they could not have further to saw Air. Afoiiv urw^d the thvvern- 
meat of India that any time that re^iuest came from the British side for an mnjuirv 
Into the oaiidirioii of a pn^teuted Indian industry timt reipieit slivuild 1)0 referred tl) 
the Tariff Ikiarcl and not dealt with departmentullv. 

He asked whether the Boveriimont of imiia which took up that po.siiion in 19:1) 
would ehange in On the other hand, he felt that Sir Jusepli .Bhore'jb rei'ord was 

one of whicii miy member w^ould be proud. 

Mx. Mody also declared that under the AIody-Lees Pact certain reduction in duty 
was coBtemplated. It had not materialised and "waj^ not likely to materialise during 
the currency of the agreement and yet U, K. had aireadv cloiibled the purchase of 
Indian cotton. (Cheers). 

Mr. M. A. Jinmh^ opposing the agreement, wanted to know why this solemn agroemeni 
was needed, if it meant nothing new. A Ooveramcmt commuiiic|iie cmild have made 
the positlOTi tdoar for IjaneasMre and why should the Crovernineut now light and why 
not withdraw the agreement (applause). Mr. Jinnah contendeii that the figroeroeiit was 
not so, whereaa ^ at present the fair selling price urns not tlie only bust for giving 
adequate protection. Hereafter the test of' t,he fair selliiur price wouhi be the only 
test and the guiding star for the htqverament, ‘1 refuse to In* led by that giiicling 
star. Hava your other clmniuloas a similar jirorision V Eo. Y'ou are puiting a halter 
jTOimd my msek and handicapping me in an agreement with other i.?ounfiit*s. Knglanci 
does not buy everything from .India ^ (cheers). " This agreement is therefore full of 
meaning. We are ready as we did in the case of the -Steel Bill to impose ditlt^rentlal 
duties on tlie merits of ^ the case, but cannot subscribe a new principle wdiieh pro* 
veais our giving protection on any other ground. 

Mr. Vailahh Pant did not objei,;t to any agremnont being entered into. Mr. 

De Valera on behalf of Ireland only^a fav days ago had entered into 'an agTi*emtmt with 
British for the exchange of eattle^ for v.oal Mr. Pant wms therefore lirepared to examine 
the present agreement _ on its merits. But why wms not Ihcliaa eommertriul opinion voie- 
sultm, he asked. Did Sir Joseph Shore jiresume that Indian opi.nimi would, bci in favour 
of such an agreement ? How that Indian commercial opinion wms imanimoiisly opprist^d 
to it, was he prepared to withdraw it ? The Viceroy in Calcutta went out of Ins way 
when h© addressed the Associated Chambers of Coraniereo in seeling "To gain 'first 
hmid information from you on many aspects of the cooimereial situation.'’ Tiifit was 
the attitude of the head of the Government in India towards British eoiimiereia! o|niiinii. 

Mr. Bknlubhai De^ui, leader of the Opposition, said that the "agreement could not bo 
ealled an agreement either in the sense of law or in common smise (api'dause), Thw fmjt 
that the Government had signed it on January 9 and did not consult t'Oininerclal opi** 
Eton led to the shrewd suspicion that Government felt that if they consulted the opiiii- 
OB, they would have to abandon the agreement and that tfie disafipearaoce of 
the dociis Assembly meant that they eould not take the risk of siibinittiiig the agree- 
ment to the present Assembly (cheers). Mr. Besal siibjcct£4 the agreenirmt to a detailwl 
eriticim and wowned the House that the interpretation of Government memhim hud no 'mhta. 
*ae House must vote on tlie lan^age of tlie arrangement as it stood and as it was likely 
to be raad. The irst clause of the agreement gave nothing and clause 2 toc^k awiiv a great 
from India because whereas it provided for a lower diitv on British goods, ft did not 
sstata mmmm case that a higher duty might be imposed on British and a lower 
on forelpi goods if Mim interesia. so required (Applause). The Earapean group ‘wm 
mpMMous group^ with one eye ‘to-fheir inwrtat la me country and the other towards 
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tlieir kith and kin (laughter). Mr. Besai maiutafnecl that the iinmt b<-"s hiisod 

on give and take, 'it comes to this that in order to admit ' that we have viiaf we 
Jiave, we are inilled upon to pay a rnpee—a proposition which iio businesstiian will ovei* 
accept. The fact is that we are called upon to legalise and regulate what has hoen 
liighiumdedncss and onesided ness on the part ol those win) weild exetrative autl ftoliti- 
caf potver to the detriment of ourselves. Let us give our aiisxver with no unco r tain voice. 

Sir Joseph Bhore^ winding up the debate^ spoke nearly for fifty minutes and at the 
coiiiiusion xvas app!riudt4. lie ciaimed tliat not a single* natiounr iiidiisiry wais em.lriU*- 
gered or adversely affected by any of the ]>roYisIons'"of the agreement. ’ If. wliiie rw 
tainiug imim|rured the economic interests of India they had been able tr-. do >nonMliiug 
to licdp the cause of goodwill and friendliness between India and Enghmd at this most 
t’atefat jviiiuture of. Iiistorv (hear, hear), then they had done somoiliing of vvhi.di they 
iitMul never be ashamed and wiiitdi India in her calmer nionionrs ^vsmbi jsot ]h' slow to 
admit (Ajiplanse). As for the duration of this agreement SiimTosc|di ernphridsi^Hl riiai it was 
eoierminour xvith that of the Ottatva agreement xvhic-h xvonld hmt one yt.nr more and if 
at the end of that period the House'" considered it essential to discuuiimie it, then 
with that agreement would also go this present one, of course after giving ;dv mouths’ 
notice. Proceeding Sir Joseph contended that arTichi 1 of tiie agreenieiit euntained 
nothing but a bare sraiement of fact and he asked if tliere was any single Ihdiaii 
cotton textile iiidustriaiist wiio could possibly deny that a measure of [ifoiertion against 
Brilish cotton textile xvoiild not be entirely hseless against .lapaneso competition. 

Continuing Sir. Joseph Bhore said that if radical alterations set in any industry, 
wiiicdi received protection, demanded rcinvestigation, then the G-overmnent of ludSa 
xvould see that witiiout depriving the industry of its protethdoii, it did nut make exces- 
sive profits. Mr. Jinnnh had asked wdiether ‘India had the right to rop rose ut beh’HV 
any authority in England against the imposition of proteetivo duty in the ease of In- 
dian goods. ‘Sir Josepli Bhore replied aHlrniatively, because under the Import Didics 
Act they had the statutory right of iuitting their ease. As for the criticism tluit the 
Govoriiment of India liadAiot consulted Indian Coininoruial opfinion, the Ooroinerec 
Member said that there xvas notliing uenv tliat mastered. AEas lu3 to consult them, oxnw 
ttie principles wiiicii had been acoe}>ted by tlio ilouso over and oror again*? He also 
denied the allegation tluit the iiscal autonomy convention wms thrown to the vriiidH, 

The House divided on Mr. CraubJs proposition for immediate termination of tlie 
Agreements This wms carried by GO against 58 votes amidst cheers. Th,e Assenihiy ihau 
adjoiirned till the 4th. Feb. 

■ ©f, Indo-BrstiRli Trade Agreement: — ^The folknving is the text of Ilu3 agrew- 
meut signrHi on tlu‘ Bib. Jannary in l.ondmi by WhihiO' llnindman on bdmlf cd‘ Ins 
Majesty's Uovernmeut in the rnited Kingdom ‘and by Sir 11 M. Hiira uu Inhalf cd’ the 
Govtuaiment of India as a supplement to the uPawa Tradt^ Agmuneiit : — 

HLs Alajosiy's Governmoat in the United iujigtlma and ^ '^oxorimwi] of !)uiia 
hereby agree ihal during the cuntinunncc of Uil Oitawa 'Cradc Agivejji-nit tli* folkw- 
ing nntleuaklngs uii the' part of his Majesty n i Soveriimnit in tlie U nitml Kirigilom Jirtd 
of "the Government of India shall bo deemed to be sujipienieulary to that agreeuituit, 
namely— 

Article 1. — is recognised by his Majesty’s ^ GovoTiirneiit in t]ic ITriite^I KingdoBi 
and the Govemnient of India that wdille prelection to an linlinii Industry amiirU' the 
import of ’whatever origin may be necessary in the interests of 1iie ei'enurniit Wtdb- 
being of India, conditions wdtiim the industries in Imlia, in tlm Triiib?*!. Kingdom and 
in foreign countries may be such that the Indian industry rf.'.'|ulru‘s a liigiiek le\od of 
pi'oteetion against foreign goods than against the imixjrts of the Ihiiieel Kiogduin 
origin. ' . . ’ 

Article JL— Tt is roeognisecl by lii.s Majesty’s Government iu 'llio IJiihed Kiugdoni 
that under tlie existing conditions' impnrt duties constitute an indispensable ebnmun in 
the revenues of tlie Govermneiit of India and that rcxmniie cousideratiims must bo 
given due weight in fixing the levels of import duties. 

Article H!.— The Guverument of. India undertake timt ]>rci,xdi<>ii he iiflhr<icd to 
sutdi indusfrit.xs only ns after due onqiiiries by the TarilTdloard have, in iho ophroii of 
the GuTtu’iimonl of India, ostablishod claims thoreto -in acoon, lance with tlM3 potioy of 
diseriarlnatiiig protetdloii ’ laid' down in the resolution utlofhifd by the Lrydslulive 
Assembly on 10-2-23 provided this undeidaking shall not. apply to safeguarding iinhis- 
tries tuiaer the Safeguarding let of 1933., _ 

The Goveiimient of India fiirilmr undertake tlmt the nieusuro of jn-otcetioii to 
be afforded shall only be so much as and- no more than will tHpuale the pric^es of 

16 , ■ :/ 
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CMiiiinii tide's a iriMliHii hy Kir K, A', 

Wirmn l/wlu’ u1 ih«.‘ that tlit: Kqj^rt Uikvn i«tu e<iiihiik‘rati«iii.' ‘ Thertt was 

a iti uiiaialiian^ts ki tho. tiK'titai, tke rnorv* ii'iikoHaaf tsf tliviri InfiiiK miiviHl 

lyy Mr. Bkniiiishni Ikm^ IjMier of tlio i^kpo.sitioiL and Mi\ M. J. Jimiuk, Lmulm: {»! 
ilio 111*1011011401.11 l''aiiy. 

bir A. A\ biffnio in nioviiiii tin? n’iyli»nn made n Iriyf ojsyoyli. rt’w'rvino for 
tlio lifdtt to in, 'iky dotailr^l olixorvaHorih aftor hearing tiu? IJy, iiowyoor. jrhiiit'^ 

ii^l ftiiit ,Mr. ariinidinont "imilon-aaiidablo an«l iutylliailtio ro' if* tli*' 

ro|tM*ti«ii of llio l<j:.j*hlatiyn hi^ed on this ItopoHa III-.; wm: a direel and ijMsn Ireojud 
attark. but Mr. JinimllH atllnnio U’roi really pii/.rJin;;. lie olid ina wanf any intrJ flr>- 
tnirtiiui of tht‘ Conndutbiii uf the ndynarf prujp^/'-al-.. fly waaO'.l iIh* byjaraioj.il A’aari 
to stay on but ivjeoted the fcdoraTiuu sclitinu. Ills objo-.-tlni to | 0 'oU!r;i,ii aul-mM- 
itiy ni'lionie was beuauso in' ooitaln fouluro^ lie did iiK*t liko Fr-iii iliL> it iullov. ed 
thk Mr. Jinnah like*! tim rtsi of iho |jrovi:d,oas. 

At the. iiislanyo of tlio rn.%si«k>ni Miortv. iJi-ai* dinndu loev. ai.’l inh i' bn- 

nmily inovt*d all tlndr arnemlniouta witUout any speocln 

portoil goods to fair sellmg prions fur similar u>i‘ is pmH.Irir4^i in liriia and tiiot wliiivu*r 
possildin Imvmg recard todlm |.ro^!^io!m nf tab. mccio. j. wm| z i*: d^ ty woold be 
mspONod^ Ofi tiio goods u£ llie I nitod Kifmn.'in orldu. 

(A) IHUermitiul margins of duty e>nab]i"’lit'd in aoavt'Uanes* wdili the iniihlplos laid 
ilow'ii ill tlio lireeiding oiausis of tliL artielo as between odi} Id K, gO(j0.^ f>ii lim one 
I mud £aiui, foreign goods on tlie other sliali not be aiteied to the detriiru nt ui llie linilod 
.K.ingdoin goods. 

(d) Tim uiiderh'tkings contained in this rmiele shall not |irojiuiiee tlie riglit ot the 
IIO¥oriiiii.i*Bt of India in oases wherein they Ibid it essential in the iiiionisls of revenue* 
to iinpoHe an overriding revemte duty on iin|Hjrted goods iiigiur tliun protioliYe ilni) 
requiml 

Artieie IT*.— AThmi the Ciiiestion of grant of siiksmntive pridecflon to an Indliiii 
iiidiiHtry is ivEerred for enquiry to the Tariff Board the CioTeiianeid of Jmiiu Will 
alloixl mil opi sort unity 1o any indiishy coneeriitHl in liie Tuited Kiuedom to mate jfs 
two ami answer eases presented by oilnT im» rested parlies. The ikan'iinmui of India 
further iiiiderUike that in the event of any radical chaiige-s in the icmdbiuiis idl‘ertifj|» 
the jiroleded iudirntries during the. eurrernty of the period of proteetioii llw-) with ou 
the reipiest of his Majesty .s Uuveninient or oC fhtdr own imdion. omn-m un Viiifuiry to 
he rnaiie as to the appropnateness of the e\i.'.aing dntie.s from ihe poinr of view of llie 

piitmiples laid «lowii ui Article 111 and ihai in ilo*. ooiir.M) of siiili enquir) full runse. 

demiion will he given bi any repreHenlations wltirh may Iv put f<h'\vai\l by any 
imeredid IsrhiNin hi die Ldiiitd Kiiryimm 

Artirie V.— ‘Ills 'Majesty's ttovermueni in the Idiitcd Kingdom will .ciVt* cnrisiilerafuiii 
to tli«^ steps that inighi he taken in cuoperation with iv^ficcYive cijiniuciual iiuri'csm to 
develop import rroju India oi rinv or semi-muaiifactured artiefes umsI in the Jimmi- 
tetuio «)f arlichsi of a class whkli on Importation into Iiilia ure miiijcm' to dil'iVs‘mirLil 
protective dutii.'s. fn |)art1e.ulai% they have already been i-akeu in ' the 1. Ik in 

piirsnaneo of Article Vil£ oi the Ottawa Agreement with a view to widerdne tfae 

area of consumption of Indian cotton amfthey undertake to cmitimio to iisi* ali 
possible idforis In coopenttion with comrma'dal interests to stimiilrae the euu.wm/piinii 
of Indian cotton in all possible wiiys, including technical; researcii. cenmrji'eiai luviAk 
gatioa, market liaison and industrial pro|.fagauda£ 

ArUch ■Vf.-«His Majesty’s Govormnent in iho F. K. imdertalej fliat ui m>'orJane</ 
with tho iiriiiciples of the foreign article the privilegti of duty»rree emrv of Indian pig* 
irou into the U. Jv. tvll! he contiimed so long as dutb^s ajqdicaide ifi arti* les of iron 
ami steel imporfi^d into latlia are not less favoiirahle to the iddu«il hirifaioiii than lliow* 
provided for in the Iron and Steel IVutecakui Act, liKlh w“iib:ujt prt/jialico however to the 
provisions of sub*se<dsons A (d) atid 3 (5) of tiro Imliiin Taiilt' Act lllkl m amended liy 
I (if tim 'l>mi and Steel liiiities Act, 1934. 

’ Ariick A'll.—llis Majesty’s UoTonmiimt in the '0. K. and the (lovernmmd, of 
' India imdoiMo tlmt in ait matters relating to this ogi-ecmumt tiuw shall at all times 
receive and iioimider any cyiichislojis, agranneuts or ro|>oris wdiicli niav Im inmwd as ii 
result ol oofiferenoos hetween the aeeredited ■ repiuseatiitivos of the industries conceriiiid 
n the Umtol lingdom wd In' India' • 
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Messrs Olniziiavi, Mocly, Blial Pamiumaiid, Dr, Pramatlia Hath TJanerjeo, Mr. Biirya 
Some, Sardrti* Hart Singh, Sir Ccnrasjeo Jeliangir and Bewail Lai Cluiiid Karalrai also 
fornially iiioilhI tiieii* ameiidments. 

Tliereaflt-r .1/r. Bhiduhhni Dmai stood ii]) and subjected the Joint Committor Report 
to a sc-aihirig criticism and concluded with the remark that the ooiistitiition ntreredto India 
was fiitlle. He said : ‘d't does not either serve the purpose of reeoneilin.t*: Urn fjitlimis or 
serve UcivernmcTtrs inirposos, 1 aji))ea} to the House that oven It we hjive not iho 
power to ectnifitd rlie niilhorities to tlie grant ot what wo want, %ve liav«' certainly the 
Hidf-respect to .repeal what, we do not v^4nt.‘'’ At the outset Mr, Desai iold the ilmisii 
that lie rofe; to .move Ills amendment and speak thereon with a great sense of res- 

ponsUjiliry. Eeferriiig to Hir K. N. Sircar's ohservatioii that Ills aineii'liiieiit was dtop 

triictmg he snitl : ‘Jf ive desiroy the 'constitution, wo shall destroy only lo Iniifil it A 
ih'O'Jcedi ng. the speaker dealt witJi tite historical review given hy the Conniiiilee in iludr 
Iscp'-rt in para;,.: rap! IS 10 and 11 and said there %vas time when Tii'liaits looked apuia 
the Briti.di cnniii'hinn as a ]]rovidential relation and tlioiiglu: it was a lajuoiicent event 
and that iHi.icr the BritLli rule Indians should always have justii-e, fair |day ami also 
Irec'lom oven wiihonr agitating for it. But tliat stgge wvas Iona jiaeo. Tlmn came 
anuther stag'* wli»*n ihe'i'i-eedoni mot'oment tvas found necessary. During the last 
Great IVar.Mnlia lulped Britain with all her men, resources and wealth. Bolenin 

promises were made and high iiojies were lield out for India. But promises made 

from time* to time during tl'ie course of the Great AMn* had a temleuey either to he 
forgotten or repndiati‘d or rviiittled down. The prineijile o.! Sdf-Detorminatioii wnts 
given a gyjoil-hye. Now Indians are at tlio third stage of tlieir politic*al liisttUT, a singe 
of struggle in' ]iO]je and Belief, to shotv that they deserve what they desired, 
namely self-go vc-rninoiiT. flaking an im[>assioned appeal to all seetlo.ns ^ of tho^ House 
not to jwtisoii and cloud tlic real cousritutiona.l issue wliich faces Indiri vis-a-vis England, 
Mr. Besai asked the movers of tlie communal motions not to ]rarsne them, hut to give 
support to liis motion wliii/li stootl for harmony and ])eace. Hu wanted ih'Hii to re- 
member wimi Mr. Baldwin said the nther day 'in liio Ibnise of Commons that long 
as Indians are divided, we iinvo tlie right to' rule ihoni.’ It was up to the different 
cmninuBitius in India to make Euitland's domination imptossihle for he believed they 
united in dcBiring the co.nsumrnalion of their political aspirations. Proceerliarx Mr. 
Desai said; ‘‘Here is a sham constlt’iiion Mi’ercd to us. Are wo to accept it V Net 1 
glaiK'O at llie nineudmtmts moved con vim es everyone tluit they are all lur ri'jeciloiiA 
iicfcrring to the grant of new' < onsditnlhai Mr. ]ie.sai asked, ‘AMiat me tin* powers of 
any Govminnont to olier a constitution and wiicn is it doiieV There arc two CH.'casioiis 
wiicn a Oousritution is revised, namely, demand by the ruled for greutcr rcforiym^ or 
emergency arising oat of the e>:istirc ( on.stitntion if it is iVcind \vnrkihlt‘. fiidtans 
denuuided a tvui houn I Tr,bie Conferouce bdweeii llio representatives of dm penple tif 
Imliii on I ho one hand and veig resent atives ol Great Brilah! on die olher 

hand. The ]\*urindi Table Conicnwnna'*Av!iic!i had taken place during the last few years 
was not ;i ival h‘ound Table Coiiferenoc and what hud been the oiitconn* of dure cone 
fcrences is, a Cisnstitutioii which is wholly luiaccep.tablo to India. Even the greateui 
oxpunoiits <d ihnind Table Conference hatl boen disillusioned by its results, 
Sir Tej 'Baiiadiir Sapru said the other day that his only pkix'C \vas now the 
obscure place of a provincial lawgver. If tluit is the feeling cf |>eo{do who 
had h(5en _ eager about the Hoimcl Table CoirLerenee, the value of die Conference 
can easily be ap|sraisecl. Sir Tej Bahadur Saiirii refused tcj acr-ept any 
farm of provincial rmt.ouomy if there is not the fullest responsibility iit tin} Centre. 

ITo arc no loiige.r in the stage ol tutelage that we shall go step by'stej* ami may Lo 

w sliall be asked to go two steps baelcward.” Dealing" wltlL tire merits of* the 

'Central ^Constitution, Mr, Besai pointed out: ‘'There are four aspeds i?f every gor>d 
constitiitiofi, namely, 'ilie right of external and internal defence, the- right of ccaitml ui* 
external rehirkms. the right of eontroiling tlio Currcney mid Exchange, th(‘ riglit of ihc 
fiscal policy and the right of the day-to-day adniinistratioii. But by a. stroke of ilit?- (hui 
these _ important features have hceii put under Reserve Subjects "and what is ltdt to 
ns *? cannot cvoii control our Currency and Ikchanga Then we arc left at tlie 
discretionary powers speciai responsihilties and tJie Iligiit of Veto of the Gov»'*rnoi> 
General. Added to these, tliere are the two Chanibers." fii fact, there TernaiiiK no 
’responsihilUy at the Centre. The Constitution shuts out all fHiHslbilify of flit* jrrowth 
ofjndkm ialents although we possess talents. As regmds the pro\iiaag-g 'Mr. Dosai 
waiil : "‘There JH nutl ling to cdioose between the Provinces and the Cent m India Is 
'being taxed lo the utmost capacity. Yet, under the proposed BroviiiGal Aiitoiwiny, 
w© shall have to find some twenty ■ crores more by way oi taxaiiom Ministyrs will Le 
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F,> l‘l;,yiiiis^" tl«r f 1'^ ihufm^n, hwkr 

ilit' i:.:ii/i!|>, th*;* iln/ir ;'\ri f<yU:>irs ^itli llii' I'Mlitii,}! a?-piraiioiis of hi.> 

liidi*y'} fnt'iidK, L-r*f| lm uf'iili fl’j.i. hioia \\*ycM atnon Iim* loyiilriiair in iln» 

i'riif.il} Oii'iisonw ^ of n.>, Mionforr. su.-ryi-f-lt ?l ll-.d il i-n- '.In'iil,! 

nflirr it SfaUiinn prnvisa'-ii r-r :-iT.t .-yvi (i inolaiaf ion fl.-oa’d Ir rntub' iri'anl- 

Slii" attnhnnonj h\ ‘hi4iu of lar yoaJ. Enli-ialina" if*r | n.| » rul i-olMUn* »»f 

fi'lfsiiiis, ^t{ l.»,>!io ‘|}.inlh4"4p f\n;nr!-;Ml ihat ilna Wu-' tin? Vi-Hih f>f a hvru> of uni'unioK 
iiilo t|»fM i'hMi^ntnnn’il r f |r»r,-i oMiinohfin; fnin ilia AK.naiii.iin Piufn<r\ 
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kiiil-sfitorl c*oinloim:esl iLn id'port in no iajni;n«ttSiT'c icnn**, 3iuf4iis^ roJils>n that 
it h nnvatihfiuJia’v and reacdunury imd U a itiiTyrudc duinrlcr. Tin? limilaiitiiiH 
mipoail tm iiiu aud Oroeinor's uiiU)vnbi\^ pfavers iinricr ihf traimfiT r»f 

piMTer fa |K'T|ile ilUtsraj. fht*. introfltm-liiiii cd' SocitkI C'liaiid'crs will jif.ld to ilie mimI 
nf tia? almiuy ^ iidiiiiuivStratioiL If ihv IdiiiMi riilo reus India fwuy 

It Im'ik uhn |.*:iv« n isT cliroidc* poveily. dc|»lo‘itd uva^uix siiul i-hatitrid rrodit {cries of 
sliaim*). Them m in iho 'ik']ion Uj iiidicatc' tluit ittuiiiiii will h- made h« 

ivdnen the hiirdtai of a* Inn nisi rai ion. 

Mr. iVh r* ihithjii iCksnyTcss FonhiliMj inaik* a havt'iTil Kfnni'li voltfiiitmify attsa 
tiu' tiniiit OmiiiiitlreT; Itcport wh'irh wav ftdl id v;{f»'yiiar<ls. llhc mT'* .i;i}imls. said h«‘, 
taeanl riniln!i.tr Jail that all ^ eoinnsitrcia! and y^'nvd iidorosn- «d tlio llritish |fiYm|n 
slitjidtl he i orsuliihitnii. Actordsr.c tu iuni the^ yfifeyiaiid^ in fAdii hiiLUfmo tiioaid liiaf 
the hidvH of the Hrit!^^l people shonld he wuh,.;uarded and the y, lands slitiidd h«» safe. 

Tlieie are. said lue respnnsMdfities anti indsvidaal jisduiieH! the eiiiiinla- 
fivn (dieet of whieh all {iniountni to uanjtkin auton ra? y. E\en the ndjildiest Idmiai'i 
Kiiipeior insnttl ^weli aspire sifter the thjVi* met ship nr ^ hnv»/risv|v.|iei[H'i'n!shi|» of 
fmlia. Tfie CVaiNtdutioa did nut \'vusd‘-e d.e proyTos>i\e reidhsifues of r^phdtafion fry 
the British pertpfe. It is elitirnal ihsa the niitiTh nihr-, had hrrii*:li! peaee. 1 misli 
it had net Teen sn. idr in tlmr *‘ase we wrmid have heeii hraver and aohierid fretshen 
quieker. Proceed iug lit.\t\\'|)est‘d the hodowriess fd FedcraUeii in w hii, h the rrsnees 
would hold the .key iste.^ition, Thu pt^iple of the Stales whu will lu* taxed are to have 
BO ri'ijreseiitsttiuB m the FedifKitiofi wlrhjh he tliuiydii was ii]:ijusti!h;l‘!c. 

After Mr. Chuigi! Iiud fhdshed, tlic House adjcainied. 

KE3I0YAL Of Bax ox Bed Smmy, 

Sth. FEBRUAKY In the Asserahly to-day. the motion of 3ir. II Pas, iirnird 
removal of the han oji Khiidai Khidiiiahnu-s, wais earried hx h lay irajurify of Id 
votfH apdiisi 40. ^ Air. B. Das moxml: ‘"Tliis Assembly rcuoinniuaP rlie ihivtu’iinr- 
General in Onostil to takf» miKiediate and noeessary steps to reinm’e f»r ewsse 1o ho 
reroovofl the ban on the Khwlai KliiclBio-tgars^ orpiiisation In the X. TV. F, l\ 31 r. II 
Bas said that ir^ was the Hhiidai Khklnuitgars wdiose aetiwities Imd yiveii the Frontier 
IliB roforias wlueli if roeently had. The ihomneni wars non-violent ” and pisaeulnh hut 
ilw Ooveriiment laid always iooked on it witfi snspieion and had in .May, Jf'KICl iskium! 
iioanmiiBkiation In whldi it was -deelarod that these Khudni Klddiiialynrs were ii«4. 
servants of God as their names Iraplieih but Hervunts of Mr, Gandhi iiinl tiuil 
'would create the sajim atmospJien? wdiich the BolsheviLs Inn! dtnm elswwliere. This 
. wm » imfair esfiinab of the mmmntmt and so also the eharye ininle by the fhivern- 
ineiit that 'Mjr. Abdril Ghaffar. Kham mi his movement had rewivcii assistance from 
Bussla ‘ : . , ■■■'•' ■ . 
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Hr. Ahfhil Chmidhttry sokl tbat, whereas -ihe han agaiust other Congress 

organisations had been removech there mnst he some reason why thtj \\imi 

not reiiiOYC‘d it in the ease of the ' Ehudai Ehidmatgars. { Sir I/a/r// Craik : Yes, 
(ertainiy). Mr* Chandhnry was of the opinion that. ifYhere was anv gioup of Ceaigri'ss*- 
men who hirirtly adhered io the iion-Tiolniee cjvccl it w'as tiie Fj'oiitier pt'ortfe. 
(Applause). j\lH])atma (Jandlii Iiad piTforraed iliat great ininade. |J/r, Ahtailfr: Mr. 
rhuidhi did not go there). Hr, Chttvahurij : it was his s}d]'ii, so rnuch so that tin*- 
If'adtT of the Eeil Shirts was called the Frontier Chindlii. Ainw^ay, whatever the past 
eondnet of the .lied Sidris they shoiikl he judged hy the preseiu poliey and prograntme 
wids.li do not justify co.ntinuaiiec of the ban.' Dr.' Ivhan Balrdu the leader of that 
movement, has with tlie assistance of Red Shirt voles entered t]a‘* Asseinhly showi)3g a 
change in the outlook. 

Dr, KJmn Sakeh was cheered when he rose to make his niaitlen siiecdi. |-le said 
that he evas the first elected inemher of tlie Frontier Ptovinee. Hit fieri o Frontier 
pi'iddems always were scrutinized through coloured glasses and presented 
hy those nominalefi 1-)}^ the Government to 'diiiHre].n’eseiit'’ fufts. Dr. .Khan SaheH 
said that .he -woiild inM go into details of the iyranr.ies. The Khinlai K liidniatgar;'^ 
werr? servants of tlie Inunanhy, iiTCSpccrive of' race. He a.skerl why Fatlier 
Ehvin, a seeker after truth, wuis turjied out of the |.u’ovince, and rdted Miss "^YilkiiiHonh-; 
ftpinion that she had never seen such orderly behaviour as of the people at Charsada 
when called upon hv leaders io disperse. ’ Continuing’, Dr. Khan ndiiiitted that 
Ifetcalfe. when in the Frontier, was syinpatlietic. The sja'aker'.s object was tea show 
the movement wats non-violent. The \Tjluntecrs, wTio |iicketud Cliarsuda liquor shops, 
w'ere iil-treafetl and even made stark naked (cries : shame) but t.iiere w'as not a single scratch 
on the policy. A meeting took place at rtmanzai. T.athi charge did not disperse 
flieiTi, but fii’ing started wntifoiit official order, two were killed and tliirly wounded. 
Even tlien the people did not move and there was not a single scrcddi on those who 
killed them. Wns^ not this a demonstration of iion-violoiice’V (appilause). Once the 
polif.'p, misled hy an informer, came tn a village and killed, a t'olunieer by accident. 
The villagers disarmed the police. Mdieii Khudai Kliidniatgar lenders came next day the 
police were given hack their uniforms and idles and allowed to go with safety 
lapi'dause), and OovernmentAs offer for ccmjk'usation for tlie person killed "was refuseu, 
because the voiimteers were pdedged to take no novanl ia}>|.tlaiiHc). Dr. Khaa then 
recalled the Simon ^ Commission’s remark about the Frontier that tlie ’•iiiherenl right 
of man to smoke in the powtler magazine, must, he eurtaihd’b nntl said ‘Ave have 
slatted the movement to convert tlie Frontier into a peaceful house.'’ The siteaker 
fpiotid extensively from Burneys liook — ‘The Naked Fakir’ in uldih Burney, who 
lived ns a guest of the head of Hie 0. 1. D., described the Fed Shirt movemnit as 
IHHU'cful and its leader as an embodiment of Christ (dn.'ers), As to the novernnieriFs 
allegalitui that the volunteers marched in hjrmntimis, tiie qnealu'r a^ked what was 
wrong about it V The bJovm'innent statement that Abdul Gailar Khiufs lu'phew 
refustHi to pay land rc^venne was a lie. Concluding T)r, Klniu assured that the .Fcii 
vSliirt 'movmnent was non-violent. They liad love for every iHOih, iiududiug eveu Nawab 
Major Ahmed Naw’az Khan (cheers). 

'The Borne Ak7nber, replying to the debate, eungrafulated Dr. Khan on modcratimi 
and recalled the wise words of Mr. Blmlabhai Desai that they may differ w.itlioiit rancour. 
The Frontier territory was such that the Simon CommisKion's remark was entirely true. 
■Mt'ii lived in hills, armed to jeeili, ever ready to raid and even engage in regular war. 
The res]>onsibility for peace in that territory was solely of the Executive, wliicli could 
not be shared with the Assembly. The Borne Member denied the charge of unfair dis- 
crimination mid said that a number of other organisations wuue still uulawlui, some in 
Bengal, many in Eomhay unci some in other provinces. If “Eed Shirt*’ was a * part of 
tlie.. Congress. machine if was up to the Congress to show that it dlil, „.iii .fact, .. olkserve. 
its rules of non-violence and discipline.^ Facts juoved to the contrary. I’tofchsious of 
non-violence were absolutely lip professions. (l)r. Kkan : question). The Chief Com- 
missioner's detaiecl charges, 'giving instances of violence, .had been ' imlTislicil for thiw 
years, and were not oliatlengetl. 

£)r, Khmi : ‘‘AVo are then in jailA 

The Borne Member said that w'hen the reforms were iiitrodiU!i'‘(l, the Froniler 
Ooverameiit mmle mi attempt to create an atmosphere. But Alnliil Ghalar Klian 
repeatedly refused, to see tlie Chief Commissioner and on the coiifrary w'cnt aluuit 
proaehiisg racial hatred and rebellion and stated definitely that his chject was to turn 
fho British out of India, if necessary, by force,, ''Proceeding, Sir Heiiry Craik referred 
to’ the staging of a drama of seditions' chai’aoter, and said that tliougii afterwards there 
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tlie BjJicmo of ivfoniiR BiarlvS a- oonsklerable ath^atioe on ibe oxistiiig const itulion. If 
^ tljc ri'^sull wOi be a repetitioa of tba sitnafion of di.sro?ito?it in n man*- 

fonn ^ ns prevailed after the iiifroductinn of fiio .Montaifn-Ciiolmbford 
reiorjii.s.-^ Loferrnax to ibe safeguards in tbe BilL Mr. JIudv deprooatcil ail olaln^raio 
coimoereia! and other safeguards which have boon devistVl. '-The Rnf-^i.niaf*d'a”' lie 
Val! 4 . against tho solemn will of the people. Srili 'if tIipv are 

dejdorable.” ^Vs regards the df tlie 

iuu.ualiufi in the Ed] tpat India's goal was Dominion Status. lEr. ]\fud'r r-tahvl : “I ran- 
not ffoiieeive of anything so singaiarly miforhiiiate as the omission of riiiv cdaiiKo tu 
ienne ciejirly and in emjdiatie terms that the present eonstitiiHoii is meivlv a niviudr 
to the enlargenumt of as enjoyed in the Dumiuims;’ ife remhnh-.l 

rmv ^ who would work rlie cou-'ihiuioa would hr 

tnwan.e-j H' the majority of India’s jxditieally-minded people ivi'n.fd to arrtu»i ip 
tniieJfidiiig appealed to the fcitish Ooveriiment lo eire tiieni the right 

mnount ol liberty in the right way at the right time. 

■in ihl' ilmerji exposed the hollowness of proriiiriul /mPmoinv aimnhraied 

in iiir ^p.oiiBtmitiuii Biii^and slio-wed by analj^siiig the scheme that there wai-: no trafmfer 
ol and rm possildiity of responsible "Government in i’ho prr\inees. The «Miver- 

noi'S,^ no opined, tvill be invested witli heavy responsibilities.— rtvoririsihilities ortlirrirY 
ana spemal.— so extensive in character that the Council of dfinlsters who will i»h 
Ihomselves will be utterly iielpless in all marten;. Coniifc*’ hi 
M the position wais wamse as the Oovenior-i ienerai was ehvii 

o the SMilidvall said luY will 

c ■^Jdnnie^^to control the destinies of 3i>0 millions of people. 

n -n-n w'as certain that the proposed safeguards were sure to result in 

■* warning the British I-lovernmeiit foivod this oonstihitioo ou 

inaia tlicw would ao so on their own respoiisihilit.y. Airing his p*ersoiia! vkws Kir 

retirement asked the Konso ' to take a ]>raetical view 
ami srattKi that tlmre %vere tlin^e fold impheations of rejh'.ding the h^dieme. Firsll'v. 

expeuted to obtain a more satisfaetuiy euibtitntion thrutudi 
Duvet Action hut past histoneal cx}teriences shonhl that Hlreet Aetion hatl 

vr nVri Jp!!: sir Josepli said, that it would bring- 

. imt hrtla ofer from Ilis Majesty s Boveiaiment and the Drihsli rarliament, It is vm 
„ ! f I ] il rejection wms eomjdeie. it W’oiild carry some wei,,io but let us Ih^ 
Kn strong tho feeling against the ivh.o'nm, it will h\ pim-tieo 

.e txorkod by a largo inajurity of peojde in this eonntry. I'f ihat la* the e;i>e. rhj*.,diuH 
nuomes an jnnpjy gpidnre. quite meaningless and pm-]X)Sciess. TIse third iinpivution of 
In 'll; dese|lu is the pnssibiiiiy cf a ehanev in Govemniey in Euelund civiiiv 
India scruething lagrer. The House at this stage adjmimed. ^ ^ ^ 

1 p*n The Assembly eoiiclmled h>day the lfnvM*-dav' dtbide (m the 

>* i f 41 /-I V.' of Air. Bhnlahhai JJmn's amenunitmh vhieh enlv refer- 

llll . nil' ' * r did not mentic ‘11 anytlilng aboin the Commuiiar Awmd, 

Util pm to vote and deieated by 72 against 01 votes. 

^Ihere were altogether 4 divisions. TJie stcoond pmt of :Mr. I'lesiii's ainondinent neither 
rnl'fim nor rejecting' the Coinmnnal Awnard. whieh ho moved as an amendment to the 
lu hi pait ul Mr. Jinnafis ameiidnieiit wms lost by S-I to 44 \otes. 

ine lirst paid of Alr^ nmendinent 'aceeiiting the Commrmal .Ivnid was 

eaineu bj b^ to 15 votes. Congressmen rernainhig iientraL -Tiie seeom.l and third pnri^ 
(u iur jinnah B amoiidment ni : Provineial Antonuniy and Federaticoi were oa:-*^ed h\ 74 
votes to 58 votes. * 

Mr. M S. Am!/, Leader of the Congress Nationalist Parly, was first called tnion liv 
the President to open the debate to-day on the J. F. C, Beimrt. At the uiitsd: 'ir. 
Aue;\ (leciaivd diaf the report was full of blunders, miseoneepnons ami misHfaicmcup?. 
iim recmnnieiifiations of tfm 'rojjort wv*re full of al»snrdity inasmin h as llvv luitd!*-d 
W! II .saiegiiurds. Mr. Anay asserted that under such circiimstuinteb there wme no si cue 
tm oiiiv 01 real adyanee hut even the sort of advance eonteiiiphifed bv the aiiflhirs uf 
the report. Athuddng the ComiBimal Award Air. xAney said that one' direct ivsiilt of 
iiie Awari would he the brotiMng np of iiationa'i am! political soliilarifv wlufili had licim 
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8ir flenry Cmil\ nppealiag to the House to aoeepl the eoiistitulion, eTamined the 
mmm amendineiits moved to the ftoverumeBt motion, l'|efio*riiii’"<o Mn If. I\ Mody'n 
mmmlmmt 'whit;h exjiressed dissatistohjii at 'the ahsenee 'Of any Htateinefil of Intlia's 
.c,^oal jis .Dominn'm Bliitn.s Sir Henry stated that thoje was no eaiise hv ii|)|oei3Misioii for 
that. Tj allay tiny strong fading of I nd Lins on thin |) 0 intJie read a Ktafomeiit made by 
the 8e«/retiry of State daring the eunrse of the seeond reading of tin* Hoveriiraeiit of 
India Bill in the Ifonse of Commons on February 6 whieh ran as follows 

(‘‘This House will observe that thin Bill like most modern Bills eimtains no fireanible.) 
fliero liave, it is true, been Imiiorteni Acts in the past. Am«.mg them is the Bovi'ni- 
ment of Iiulia Act of 191D to wnicdr a statement of iiriHey and iideuitioris was fjr.dixrHl 
by way of a preamble. There is, however, no need for a fireamble in this easiy as no 
new primoiiiioemiHit of iioliiw or intention is required. The pmimuy to the A of of 
1919 was described by the doiiit Conimiuee in their report as having l<er out llimlly 
ami definitely t!ic3 iiitimaie nims of British rule in India. 

^Tlie Coinmittec^ aftsm full eonsideratir.m further asserted that Isiibsefiurmi statemmit 
o! policy have added nothing .0 the suhstauee of tliis deelaratioid whioh they ifam 
procwuletl to iiwM in full in their report as 'settling rmt-e and for all the attitiidi* id' 
the Britisli Parliament and people towards tlie politierd aspiratkms' of India. If tht* 
Coiiimitftee were jtisriliedin these statements and the i Government ionsider lhaf thev 
are fully Instilled— tliere is surely iiotliiiig to fio gained f*y reiterating tfie \Vui\K wlileh 
have Isettfed once and for all' the atiitude of l^iriiarnmit to lu/daii problem. 

“Moreover, in govenimeut and above all in the* gewnmnuit iJiBie Indian Fuipiny 
eontiiiuity iiC tlie poliet is of hrst importauee. Xo u'Aojrnment uni no Ihriiameiit laii 
treat liglitly any stafeinenr issued mider the authority of tlieir predei'ChSors. Bill mna* 
the aim of*' the poiiey has been clearly detemiined and aeeepteu significaitee al!at'hi*s 
not to its language hut to the eoncrete measure taken in pursuance of it. 

^^fhe position ^ 0 ! the Crovernmeat therefore is this that they stand firmly by the 
pledge contained in the 1919 preamble {whitdi it is not a pari of their plan to reptiill 
and % the interpretation put by the Aaceroy in 1929 on the aiitliorify of tlie (loverii* 
ment of the day 011 that preamble that *the natural issue of India’s progress as tiuu’e 
eontempiatal is the attainment of Ditminiou Btatusf 

“The dcjclaratioii of 1929 was made to remove the doubts wliitdi had boeii felt ih 
to the meaning of the 'preamble of 1919. There is therefore, no lUHni to ensfirlne in 
the Act the words ana phrases wiikdi add nothing new to the deekmitioii in Hie 
preamble. In saying that W'e stand by our pledges, I iucliule of eonrse not only the 
pledges given to British India and Burma as part of British India bill uIho our 
eiigagemeots with tlie Indian States. 

“Kightly understood tlie preamble of 1919— wduch I repeat will stand unrepealod - 
iR a clear statement 01 ]mrposos of the British ]M*o])le and this BHi Is a {lellimo .sbqi, 
indeed a great stride forward towards the mdiiMveiueut of ihat pnrpos»*. It is by a**!s 
and not by W'ords that we claim to be jrrjged. It is clear then rlmi wt* ..'ah uulv 
reach, the C3nd wt3 have plainly set befure oursidves wiieu India has sueeee*lc!i lii 
establigliing the conditions u|.ioii wiiitdi, self-govenimenf: rests, nor wifi its atlaimnenf 
he delayed by auv rehictancu on onr 'part tv< recugnise tfiese reudi n'uus w Ijeu the v 
n^^tiially exist. There are dilfieulties wdiieh she Ims to kurmoimt hm they are dilh o.ilticd 
inherent in the Indian problem and not our creation.’' 

Rising to speak amidst prolonged cheers, Mr. M. A. Jimmii at tlie outset cimraflerihcl 
as baseless and astounding the allegations aiidinsimiatious eoniaiued in the i.oiitenlM of 
the “Statesman” in its issue of Famuary 2 last, namely that lie was oppo.s»/d lo tlie 
scheme of All-Todia Federation because he had been left out fd‘ the si!tiriy,s of 
the Round Table Conference. Mr. Jiimah admitted tfiat lie was a keen Round Tafbu' 
but newer was he an enthusiastic federalist. Referring to the G)niiauiial Award, Mr. 
Jiimah said he did not agree with Mr. Desai's amendment wiiieli sought to rejV»cf tbo 
entire stnictnro of the proposed constitution ineludiug tin* Award. ' riltliough in tliet 
next part of Ms amoiidment, Mr. Besai inahitained a 'neutral atfifudt* towards if. It 
is apparently iiiconsiBteni but then- Air. Besai had perl'iaps no edher alteriKiHve. Mr, 
Timm fully wifli Mr. Besai that religion was a inafter hrUweeu man arul fia^l 

and tliat Iar3|nage. religion and culture limi nothing to do wilfi polititis. But Mr. 
JInnali submitted that the Cammnnal Award was not a rnalter of rcdiipon or cuilfure, 
but It was a question 0 ! the minorities and a purely palitica! issue. Ib‘0blems m 
minorities' in oilier c^onntrles Imd baan' solved, p wliy not solve it in India too V What 
18 this probkm of tlio Minoritlas after Ml ? It wm the eomluimtiiin of certain natural 
atetteats like enltiirej religion, art, literalnrii and music,— *ail tht*se gt) to fiinn t 
s©|)arate entity, mr. Beam saitti let .there, be -acqulsltloa ' first and then dislributioii. It 
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is a fallacious amimBiii ^ It is not that', 'we' ware sottmg upou some veiitiiro after 
wMeh woukt distribute the spoils of the ' venture. \fhj does Mahatma Oaiidiii 
fast uato death and then gets ail the Hindu leaders of India to agree to the Poohb 
P act ? Why did not you tell him ‘acquisition first then distribution.’ Proooading^ 
Mr. Jimiali oongratalated his Hindu brethren on exhibiting their sense of solidarity 
which had led them to win over the Depressed Classes to tliem by giving them wiat 
they wanted. Why not show the same spirit towards tiie Muslims ? Kef erring to tiie 
Federation, Mr. Miiiiali emphatically declared that it was wholly rothni aud totally 
unacceptable and absolutely unworkable. The Princes had laid down impossible terms 
OB -which it was impossible to construct any scheme of constitute' >n. He wnis nut 
opposed to the Princes or any botly. But he' was for British India and tliis sulieme 
was going to destroy all that British India . had developed during the last fifty years of 
constitutional progress. He was not opposed to the idea of a "Federation, Init bitterly 
opposed to a Federation of this character. It would lead to ill-will and hittciTicss. It 
consists of 98 per cent, safeguards and only two per cent responsibility. Bo 'far as tho 
provincial selieine was concerned, Mr. Jinhali was of opinion that it 'imdouhtedly was 
an advance on the present constitution in the following directions, namely, extension 
of franchise, Indiaiiisation. of the Cabinet, all members of the legislature to be elected, 
responsibility of the Ministers to the legislature, etc. Certain objectionable features in 
the provincial scheme wdiieli according to Mm require modification have been pointed 
out in the amendment suggested by him. 

Mr. F, E, James emphasised that the constitution offered to India marked a tre- 
mendous*. advance on the existing one. He strongly controverted Mr. Jirmah’s assei*tion 
that the Federal sclieme was conceived to prevent 'further advance in the Central Itov- 
ernment This allegation, said the speaker, w-as not only \-mtrue but runs counter to the 
MstoricM processes in the siiocessive Round Table Conferences. Mr James also refuted 
Mr. Jiniiah’s point that the safeguards ate up all the transfer of power, 

Speaidng first after lunch Mr. Qhiizmavi traced tho history of Muslim awakening 
and communal dissensions w'hieh reached tlie culminating ])oint at the second Found 
Table Conference. He described how Hindu Mahasabha feadei's destroyed all attoipis 
at peace by insisting on getting two more seats to the Siklis in the Punjab thus reducing 
the Muslims into a minoidty. 

Mr. Govindballav Pant spoke for 40 minutes to sliow tlmt tho constitution irres- 
pective of the safeguai'ds wus definitely a retrograde step. Parliament ’vvonid perpet- 
rate a monstrous fraud in the name of constitution if the Government of India Bill 
w^ere passed as it had been framed. He cited the political blunders that England had 
committed in regard to America, Irela'ud and South Africa aiM obsei-vcd that when- 
ever the question of the grant of r(?sponsible Goverimient arose, Britain adopted suit'd- 
dal dilator incm 

Mr. Saiyamurthu the last S]-)eaker on the debate, made a forueful b|>eeeli appeuliug to 
reject tho report, lie emphasised that tiie India Bill was a moristi\>us munuiBent of 
shams. It did not satisfy the political aspirations of the most moderate sendiun of the 
people, it tvas too costly, it contained no seeds of growtli in it. India's sc]f*rc\spe/d 
demanded that the constitution should without any hesitation -be rejected. The </ountry 
gave, he stated, a clear lead to the legislature as to wdiat it should do w’-ith regard to 
the White Paper by returning at the last election those who opposed the ‘WJnte Paper 
scheme. ‘‘We asked what w^e should do”, Mr. Satyamurthi continued, “if we did 
not accept the constitution, humiliating and intolerable as it is. It is my belief that 
there is no failure in the nation’s fight for freedom.” 

Sir N. N, Sircar, reply ing to the tliree-day debate, spoke for more than an lunir in 
course of w^hioh he quoted amidst interniptions from Mr. Jiimah and Sir Cowasji dehan- 
gir, from Mr. Jinnah’s Bound Table speeches to show that Mr. Jinnali tras mostly 
eoneernecl wi'th the interests of his own community and the problems of the Nation u'orb 
to Mm secondary. Nobody could deny that commual wrangles and proviiudai jealousies exist. 

Sir Mohmned Yakub interrupted : What .about' B,lmi Parainmiand, Mr. .Aney and 
Diwan Lalchaiid Navairai i 

Mx\ Jinmk : — What about yoixrself ' in London ? 

Proceeding Sir Nripon said all edticism levelled diu'iJig the last two days wm of 
a destructive Nobody made any constriicfivo suggestion. It. iWai did not 

even made any mention of the constituent assembly. Mr. Jinruih’s proposal of ■\\''orkliig 
provinoml autonomy and substituting the federal '«cheme by a British liidia Fodemtioa 
wm not a practicaf proposition. After Sir NHpendranath Sircar had fmishecL closure 
wate apphed and the amendiaents were 'put to vote. 

aan^dment on the J. P. 0. Repo,:rt. 'in the, form in whicJi it was iyentMly 
oimei' by; 74 votes against 58 votes by dho Assembly to*4ay 'waa as follows: . ' 
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(a) “This AsscmWy accepts the Communal Award in m far as if goes, until a sub- 
stitato is agreed unoa b? the various communities concejiusi, 



it, 

objBCtioiiabk^^ particular^. ^ 

orilmary .aud special jiOW,ers..o,f the .Oovcraor and,, uro visions , relating, Ifi poliee rules, 
secret sertnces and Intelligenoe Departments vviikdi render the real voiilrul and 
rebporisiyiities of the exeentive and legislature inefectite, and therefort3 uiileSH 
ohjeeticmable features are remo?ed, it will not satisfy any seutiun of Iridiaii npiiilctin 

(c) regards the scheme of Central Government ea!if‘d tlie All-liidia Federiitioin 
this "IIoiiso Is clearly of 'opinion that i it is fimdaraeiitilly and totally unacceptable 
to the people of 'British India, and therefore recommends to tlie Goveiinnciit of Didia 
to advise Ills Majesty's Gotenrment that inmiediaie eiTmib sljoiild he made* ft) cf insider 
how best to establish for British India akme a-rcally respiinsible thounmment and with 
that view take steps to renew the whole position in eonsnltation witfi Imliaii opinion 
without delay xiie House then adjourned till the lltii. Felc 

' iLOJouRy>Evi! Moiidvs HtTLim on: 

mil. FEBRUARY :—lTheii the Assembly met to-day the ailioiimBieiit muiioii 
brought by Sir 3Juham7f}ad Yahfh in older to disciws thd Piv-Meiit A i ondiiet In reitn- 
Ming the' discussion of the J. P. C.‘ Report was ruled out of order 1\v Sir Ahduir 
He quoted the procedure adopted in the House cf Coimiions and A - 1 from ^Havers 
‘‘Parlianieiitary Practice'^ to siiow' that only a substantive raiitiou like a Toti3 of non- 
OQuidence in the Chair could be brought to censure the eoiniucf of tli«3 Chair, and not 
a motion for adjoiiriiment of the business of the House. Hie Fresftir»f also ruled out 
tlie adjoiummeiii motion of 3Ir. iT. L. Gaaba for ceusiiiiiig the GoTeriiiiieBt for failing 
to five effect to the Assembly's verdict on the Indo-Britisli frade Facd. 

Efaiotal of Disquauficatiox 

The Assembly accepted the resolution of 3Ir. If. Jffihr^ urging ronioval of the 
■ disgiialificatibii in respect of the eligibility of Pandit Dwarkaprasatl ilisra of Jubbultjore 
and Maulvl Aishraf iiddin Clioudhiiry of Comilla for election to tiie Assembly without vulitig. 

PnoTFCTiox OF Foreion Rice I\s.po!?t (Conid) 

Tlie House then resumed discussion on 3Ir. Saf‘i/amirai/rm SinghtYs n'syhifion urging, 
pwentiou of import of foreign rice. Mr. Singlui in his speech quotvd ligiirt'^s l«.> sliow 
that within the last three years vita* imported from Siam had risen stovnl tinns. Iniiia 
was the only unfortrmaie country where Siam found mm-kei fur her f*roken rlieap rice. 
Mr. N, f?. Sam/a moved an amemhueiii roi'cmmendiiig the Guv»n*nmiMU ni take imme- 
diafo and uwessary vSteps fisead and otfier, to fuvvent 'ui‘ euulod I he imporhdiem of 
foreign rice anti paddy. Mr. (?. S, BujpnL on belmll’ *4 the IhtYernmeiif, (wlniiislirely 
replied to the debate*, ife said that ihe piToi.-iomif ihn Guveriuuent was 

that tho prolilem wais really one of competition of b:\ikeii rici- rr.;)fn Siam and Indo-China 
with liner variety produced in South India. Mr. Saty,'i Xarards rehtdntiou was ctutuvI 

, Revision of IhucAriov Policy 

Dr. ZimMin moved a resolution urging the Oovernnient to take iuiiiie»iiat,e stops 
to revise the present taxation policy. The House and the delate wd< adjourned. 

, Ch, Law Abexd. Act (19C'6) Rkpeal Bill 

FEBRUARY The agenda paper to-day contained four iioii-ofllual Bilb Ibr innri- 
duction. Mr. B Bas Inti'odueed a Bill repealing the Iiicliaii Criirihuil f.fiw Amendiiimit 
Act of 1908. He said Pait I of the Act was repterded in :it€2. i>iit Fart 11 was left 
over for later suition, This^part, instead of being used against vitdoiir. auaivliical and 
revolutionary eriines, was liable to be abased. asAiie Governmoiit actinilh did abii>e it 
in sufipressing ommijsatiohs of the Congress. It was fheivfcre urgent aud iia-cssary 
that mis Act slioiild be, repealed forthwith. 

Cm pRoc., CoBE 1898 (Bfx’, IfBl'iwKM). Bill , 

Suriur Sant Bingk -introduced a .Bill for of. BwtJoii MB of tlio 

OrimiM' Procedure Code, 1898, Beetion ICB related to tlie soarcliing of premises bv the 
, lolica provided two respecfnbte witnesses of the hxsality \nm .present at the tiiiie of 
me gewli. /S^dar Sant Bingh sMd tha word ‘^localitv^’ liad been . JiuHoMlj inter- 
n^eW'/a&^noi'to mem'of the same quarter of -the towm as'fh© place swelled* mi it 
y had l«a rided-&&t etim should on- the woi4 *^rtwoasibllitfP fi© wanlwi, 

, through the' M,; to- for Mocalt?. ’ This ‘amendment w« 
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intencM to iiwalidate ilie searcli If iiDt'condxieted .strict! j. in accordance witli- tie . pro- 
visions ol this section* ' 

Cr. Pi?.- Code '1898 (Sec. 406) ArpsKP* Bill 

Sardar Sant Singh introduced two more BiUs, one amending Beetioii 406 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, 1898, which omits from dhe Act the ju'oviso whk'h Ia\s down 
that appeals arising out of proceedings for keeping the peace would lie 1 b for© the 
District Magistrate. Sardar Sant Singh said that 'so loiig as tlie District Magistrate 
occiipied the position of head of the police and execiitive authorities of tlie aistrlet, 
these appeals 'siiouid not be heard by Mm. 

Cn. pR. Code 1898 (Secs. 30, 34, 34a, 35) Amekd. Bill 

The fourth Bill amends Sections 30, 34 and S4A and 85 of the Criminal Procetinre 
Code with a. view to raise the •standard of judicial administi-atioii in Governor’s provinces. 
The House then adjourned. 

■ REG-rLATINC Paymeni of IVaoes 

13lk FEBRUARY .‘—Tlie House met to-day to transact officia,! business* 
Sir Frank Nojjcc (Industries Member) introduced a Bill regulating |.uiynient of 
wages to ^ certain classes of persons employed in industry. The 'bill tries to remedy 
abuses with regai’d to delays in the payment of w'ages to persons empinyed in industry 
and the practice of imposing fines upon them. In moving the Bill 8ir Fj*ank Ncyce 
paid a tribute to the late Mr. Whitley, wlio, he said, had left a mark on Indian labour 
for many generations. 

Civil Procedure Code Aaien’d. Bills 

Sir Hefiry Craib introduced two bills one amending section 51 of the Code of 
Civil Prooedure so as to protect honest debtors of ail classes, and not the industrial 
•workers class only, from detention in civil prison and to eonfine svieli detention to 
debtors proved to bo recalcitrant or fraudulent. 

The other Bill inserts a ii*?w section in the Code of Civil Procedure as folfovTS : 
^‘Wiiere a t*ertified copy of decree of any of the superior courts of the Pnited 
lOngdom or any reciprocating territory has been filed in the District Court, the decmo 
may be executed In British India as if it lias been passed by tlie District CoiiTl.” 

Sheet Glass Industry 

Sir Frank Kogce then moved a resolution tliat the dmfr eon volition for the rogalation 
of hours of work in niitoniatic* sheet-glass works, passed at the eighteenili session of the 
International Labour Conference, be hot. ratilied. He said that rhte flraft uf the report 
related to workmeu's compensation, night work of women and other sirL matiors. 11© 
proposed to bring up tills convention for coiisidtu'ation before the 'Legislature at iho 
feiuila session, llie'oliject of the convention was to fix forty-two hours per w'cek in 
sheet-glass fartories. Sir Frank said that they were situated in tlm Lnited ProvinceB 
and there was no iiamccliafe prospect of more factories beiiig started in India-. It was 
doubtful whether it was • desirable to legislate for one factory and to induce its work 
from fifty-six to forty-two hours weekly. Moreover ghiss-inaldng. instead of being 
ju’duoiis,‘}iad become easier. There was no' adequate reason to treat this Industry in a 
special way* 

Mr, N, if. Joshi moved an amendment that hours of work in slieet-ghiss works be 
reduced to forty-eight hours per week. He complained that the attitude of the 
Government with' regard to i'ntemational labour conventioirs always had been inditTormit, 
Although tlio number of slieet-giass -workers was small stllJ they should not be denied 
legitimate lielp. Mr. B, Das inovBd an amendment to the efect tliat the draft of tlm conveii- 
tion instead of not being ratified, as suggested, be brought l)efore the Asse.mbly for meon- 
sideration after the publication of the Tarifi Board’s report on the glass industry in 
India. Sir Frank Nogee appealed to the House in the name, of logic iiot to press "Hr. 
JohM’s amendment as the House had passed the Factories Bill last™ ’-year providing for 
56 hours a -week in all continuous process indiivStries am! the working cmiditioris in 
glass industry were not -^vorse than many other, industries, 

Mr. B, Das's ameiidment urging the bringing up of the matter before the ibssemWy 
alter the Tariff Board’s report was put to the vote ami carried by 51 against 43 votes** 

Sir Frank Nogee moved that the draft convention ensuring beriefit or allowance 
to involuntarily unemployed and the recoiumeudatioiis concenimg uncmi'iloymoiit 
insurance and various forms of -.relief for- imempioyed adopted by the Tiiiernatiotiil 
'Labour Conference at the 18th session b© -not ratified, nor the reconrmenclaticms ha 
aoeepM, ■ -He said that the proposal .■ was impracticable in India. The question of 
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iiii©iHi>lo|iaeflt iBsiiiuiKte liail bean thordti||hl:r investlg^ited In^ flu* Whitley O)iaaaissioa 
wliicli likd conte to tho ecmcluJ^kni that it wooW not hb feiw^ihio. 

i|y, N. i/. Jmki aiiowd an amendment to the effa'it that aft^T c’on^ideratiofl of the 
itmvtmiwn ”siu?h ntcps legyatlviMindtitlierwise mi^ht he taken for rolief of iiiiempkiyment 
af> would lea^i to ratilieatioii of the draft ronveEtloii ami m-cejaaiiee of the reeemraeii- 
clatioii as soon as praetiuable**^ 

Mr. r. K Oiri^ supporting the amendment, said tinit if the fh)Vt»rriFiieB! would not 
ficeept men this inc»«Ierat6 demand made in the amendmeBt wlnit eould the fkmmmmi 
..... ., do. . . . ...lie ....was ... .Olltlilimg . YaiioUS fn^thork ftiv n 

mlpiirmtl 


methods for rcdaeing mimiiployineiit the IIoiibu 


Ibtision of Taxatof Folioy (ConiiJ.) 

14tl». FEBRUAEY The House tot4^ itp discnsHios rei /in JfmmMm's resfilu- 
fiou rwoiniTit?Bc!iiig the Governor-Oeneral-iii-Council to take imimnhate steps fur rinis* 
i«g the present taxtatioii policy, 

'Mr. M G. moved mi amendment to the effect tliai taxtation he rc*iii^tri1nited 

in order to teer the hiirden cm poorer’ classes. He said during the last thirlv years the 
poor people had been oxerbnrdencd with taxation. 

Mr. A, S, Apjanp'ST mored an amemlment to the elleet ilia^ rcvishni fd tiu' taxa- 
tion policy should hike place particularly xvith respect to assosrinmt u! inuome-iax on 
Incomes below Bs. 2.CXX) and excise duties on matches jind sugar. 

Mr, J/. S. Amii held that considerable proportion of revenues of tIjc C«?ntral Ofiveni- 
ment as well as the provincial Governments xvere raised by wtyv v! iiidirt'*t;i tax. Jirliroet 
taxes generally were lexied not by legislatures hut by certain i^seciitive authorities by 
virtue of rule making poxvers. 

■ ' '5ri' attacked the taxation policy of the Gowrnnient and 
said iimt the Indian Governmeni did not exist for the people, btit flic* people were mack* 
to exist for the Gcwernment raised taxes not for iiaticjn-'btiildiiig jmrjioses, but lor 
' maintaming the expensive btireancracy and the unnecessarily large jirmy. Me urged a 
' revision in^ the pokey of spending finances. 

Fn Souza regretted that the debate in the House was nothing more than acailemii?*, 
The Cxovernment wmon on increasing India’s debts. Bir George Btdmster alone had left 
a legacy of thirty crores on the people. The Oovemmeiii was allowing loreigm riee to 
be ciiimj^d, and 'iooked helplessly on the stomig agricultiiiists. 

^ Dr. F* N, Banerjee complained that during'tlie period of recruit %vo!‘|f'i-wide ccoiw- 
mio depression the Oovenmient of India had done little to alleviate the distress of the 
people, and he hoped that an enlighiened policy would be follruved, 

Sir Jamm Origg replying dealt with *the land revenue questirm. He said Sardar 
Manga! Bingli had wanted land revenue to be gruduabHl in nt'f"nrdanee with flu? ability 
to pay. He' doubted whether this demoiul emikl ever bie imide ie its ^'utirety. for in 
land revenue there was a considerable element of retd. i)n tfie ot!h?r hand, uiider the 
new constitution the same authority xvliich was responsihle for laiiil rt.‘ve‘niu‘ would also 
have the power to impose taxafion on agrieultimal Income. CVaiciudiiig feir Jamt's fJrigg 
said that the debate had been valuable. He amiouiiced that the Government would 
remain neutral on the resolution and the amendments. 

Consequenly, Mr. Ranga's amendment urging lowering t'«f the ineiihuu'e of taxation 
on poor classes, Mr, Ayyangafs amendment demanding revision of of 

income tax on incomes below two thousand rupees, excise iiiitiis en iijattlies and sugar 
and the resolution of Br. Ziauddin as amended were pusstil wiiiioni a tii vision. The 
House then adjourned till the 18th. Feb. 


Railway B«dgct for 1035*36 

I Sill. FEBRUARY .•“—Railway estimates presented br Sir Kkmph Bkm in the 
A«mbly to-day forecast final deficit in 1934-35 of about a cmrr* less tiiiin origliidly 
oBtimatea, For 1935-36 budget antioipate.s deficit on eoiumerdal and strategic lines tafeen 
together of nwly 2 crores. For the first time, however, in rwenf wars coiaiaerriai 
Hues alone are able to show a balanced budget for .11135-311 
■ Revised estimate of deficit on Raihvays 'In 3934-35 Is 4 ami oiie-fcnitth crows 

a TOBl 8 orores last year. Improvement Is entirely due to inert^so in gootis earnings. 

iss-enger reoaipts are still fallmg but inerease during present year both in number of 
p««p» oarrM and average miles -trayelM by each pasgofigw justifies hopes ' of 
iiapTO‘i?%»i«ni ' Total traffic earnings of State liiiBS are expected tci roach 90 aad thrue** 
fourth' 0jroy#--oT#r 4 ' ororai betfer fite, ■ last yw, tliougb still 4 and one-foiirii 
orores Wow rec^ts of 1S90-91 wliioh' was to fi«i‘ y$« m depresiioa. ItoW iror^ 
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.king expenses amount to nearly 64 omres for depreciation and ai‘e tfiree-^fonxth erores 
in excess of last year’s figures. , ■ ' ■ ■ 

Net revenue of Rjiilways ia 1934-35 is expected to be tliree erores higher than 
1933-S4 md interest charges tliree-fomdh crore lower as a result of fall in rate of 
Government borrowing. 

Total deficit of 424 laklis (of wliicli 185 lakhs are for strategic lines) will he met by 
temporary loan from depreciation fund which will stand at 11 "erores at the end of tho 
year. 

Budget e-stimates for 1935-36 assumes improvement in receipts. Total traffic 
receipts on all State lines are estimated at 03 and a half erores. Ima-ease in ordinary 
working expenses of 105 lakhs, including ■ .92 lakhs clue to dceisioiv nc}t to Teimpose 
cuts in pay, is coxmterhaLmeed to . some extent by slight decrease in provision for 
dopreciatidn, which, according to new method or calculation approved 1?y Htanding 
Finance Chmirnittee for Railways, will be 1-60 of total capital at idiarge. Total working 
expenses wili amount to under 64 and a half erores and will be 60 Inhhs more than in tbe^ 
current year. Deficit on all State lines in 1935-36 will be 100 lakhs. DeOidt on 
strategic lines will be 107 lakhs and net result of working of tronimcrcial lines during 
the year will be a small surplus of 7 lakhs. Balance of deprc'ciariou fund at the eml 
of the year will be 13 erores. Loans from fund to meet previous deficits will stand at 
28 and a half erores. . . ■ 

In view of all signs at present pointing to fiirtlier improvement in future, which i.s 
likely to be sustained if not spectacular, Railways felt justified in redaction recently 
annoimced in surcharge on coal freights vvhiefi involves loss in earn in p of over 20 
lakhs on publie coal, lilaximum of Re 1 imposed on reduced surcharge of 12 and a half 
per cent will be of considerable benefit to long distance traffic on which hurdejx of present 
rate has fallen most heavily and result will he that surcharge on distances aboiU 10O 
miles will be the s<mxe. 

In justifying decision not to reimpose cuts in pay in 1935-36. Sir Joseph Bhore 
said : ‘hkpart from the fact that more than half the staff on State Raihvays are actually 
Government servants, and tliat .Railways have there fore from the beginning followed 
the policy of Government in this matteer, xve feel that with a revival in earnings to 
an extent tliat waj think will enable us to balance the budget of cjommercial lines with- 
out recomse to the continuance of the cut, we could not consistently with our pledges, 
refuse to follow the action taken with regerd to other Government servants. TIk*. %\ido 
discontent among our staff wiiicli would have folloxved any attempt to single them 
out for Epecialh” unfavourable treatment would, 1 have no doubb have rt'suhed in grave 
dehiment to efficiency, if not indeed in serious labour trouble”. 

Sir Joseph Bhore claimed that the result.s of last year and tiio OKtirmitos he was 
placing before the Asseinldy had justified his optimism and the eonOdenee expressed 
by him in previous years in the essential strength and smmdnesH of tin-* linandal 
position of Indian Kaihvays noiwithshinding successive deficits since 1030-31. lie said:— 

‘‘A review of results, ’if it is to be of' "any walue, must extend over a sufficiently 
lengthy period to eliminate the distorting effects of tempor.'iry causes and give a true- 
picture of the whole. Taking broad results, it will be seen that in the 12 years emllng 
.w.ith .1935-36, 6 years of prosperity and 6 of the adversitv, the ncd. . ..result ..of... tli©. 
working of all State-owned lines, commercial and strategic, will if our present estimates 
njove, correct, be a surplus of 14 erores and an accumulated’ balance in the deprecia- 
tion fund of 41 and half erores. In other w'ords, during the long period of varying future, 
we shall have earned a net income of over a crore a year after meeting working ex- 
penses, providing for accruing depreciation and playing interest in full on borrowed 
capital,” 

"Works programme for 1935-36 is bigger than in recent yeai’s. Total sura provided 
is 15 erores after allowing for reduction 'of stores balances by three-fourth crore. Pro- 
gramme provides for starting construction of Megna Bridge "10 improve camimimic-ation 
betwoen^ Eastern Bengal and Assam and extension of the electrified suburban sanction of 
the Bombay, Baroda and Centra! India Railway from Borivli to Yirar. 10 lakhs h provided ' 
for a Ike of 52 miles in Southern India which will be undertaken if Oovermntmt cd latiras 
arejn favour of project. 44 lakhs ^ are required for the purchaso of the iimitsar* 
Fati-Kasur Railway, Total expenditure during 1935*36 on rc'storation of damage c-aiisecl 
by foods to Hardinge Bridge and by the Bihar earthquake is ostiiTiateci at '70 lakhs. 
Of balance of fourteen one*fourth erores, track renewals aecount for 5 erores, bridge 
work for a crore, other structural works for three and tli.reo-foiirtli erores and rolling 
stock for four and cma-half erores. Programme includes provision of over 5XIJ0 'wagons to 
meet increase in traffic demands, of 'which 4,250 are broad gauge general service 
, w^ons, to be added to the pool. . , ' 
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liiemploymoiit ittsiimnc'e lidi hmn tliormigMy lEvehtigatiwI hv tii*’ Wliifkyy Commission 
whfcti Md ifome to tfiij eonclusion that if. wmM not be foasibif, 

Mir. N. M. Jmhi moved a?i amemlmom. to the oftKit thal afui* I’oiisidoration of tho 
ocinventino ^siioh stops loiiiBlativo aiid othonviso niiglif be taloni for reliiff nf iiiierofdoymeiit 
m would Iml to ratification of the draft c^oiivenlMm and of I lie m'Ommeii- 

ilation m soon iw prad babied* 

Mr, V* K Of>i, supporting the amendment said that if the to .¥ 01 * 11111011 !^ would not 
fteeapt even this mcniorate denmd made in the amendment what, eoyld tlio ib:nTrn»t>iit 
do V He was cmtiinliig various methods for mincing inM?iiiploymciit wiitii tlie iiouse 
aljoiiniwL 

Ketoiok of Tkxmoy Tmicx (Coiiltl,) 

I4li». FEBRUARY The House tool? up discu,>>!on 
fion rcxHsmmendiBg the Hovernor-riencral-hi-Ouincil 
ing the present ta station poiiey. 

Mr. N, H, Ramm moved an iimenciment in the effect. Iliai taxiation iu; ivdi^lribiited 
in order to lower the hurden on poorer classes. He said slariiigthe I'ca thirty years fhe 
|mor people had been overbiwdcmed with taxation. 

Mr, A. S. At^yasfiar moved an amendjiiont to the eifect ibat revision of the taxa* 
ikm polk'Y should take place paiticalaiiy with respect to asses>ment of ineorne-tax on 
iBComes below Hs. 2,000 and excise duties on maudie.^ and sn,gir. 

Mr. M, 
merit as w 
taxes generally 

virtue ''of rule making posters. 

Mr. Sri Prakmk vehemently attacked the taxation polf«,*y of the noveriimeiit md 
said Omt the Ixicliaa Crovernment did not exist for the people, hut the people were made 
to exist for the Government raised taxes not lor aaticm-hiiilrliiig |>ur|iUKeK, hut for 
maintaining the expensive Imreaueraey ^md the uimecesscirily .largr^ army. He urged a 
levision in the pokey of spending imahees. 

JDf. D§'S$uza regretted that the debate in the House was nothing more than iradeinie. 
The Govemment wnon on increasing India's debts, Bir George Bthmster alone hud left 
a legacy of thirty eroies on the people. The GoYeniment was allow ing loreigii licre to 
he mim’ped, and looked helplessly on the starving ag.riciiltiirists. 

^Br. #, N. Banerjee compkiiiecl that during ' the psuiod cd TCfciii' wnrkl-wide cecmfc* 
mio depreHsion the Government of India had done little- to a'lleiiau' the distress «if tlm 
ptople, and he hoped that an enlightened policy 'would he fellcovtnl ^ _ - 

Sir James Qngg replying dealt with -the land rcveiiue puesfion. He saiti Sardar 
Manga! BIngh had wantea land revenue to be gradiuitt^l in ac‘’oj’da!U‘e uitii flic ability 
to pay. Ifo'dcmbled whether this dcmaiid ecuild ever he made hi it'*- entfrety, for In 
land revenue there was a coiiKiderable element of rein, thi the oilu/r fiainb iinikr the 
new constitution the same authority wliicdi was responsible for land revtwie u'ould also 
have <he power to impose taxation' on agricultural hicrane. Cuiudiidifig Bir James (him 
said that the debate had been valuable. He aimouiieed iliar ihc (.ioviUiiment would 
remain neutral on the resolution and the aruendments. 

Consequenly, Mr. .Hangaks amenchneut urging lowering of ibe mvklvnee c>f taxation 
on poor classes. Mr, Ayyangar s amendment flenianding revision of a>si;^ssTOeiit of 
income tax on incomes heloxv two thouso-iid rupees, excise uiitie> on matches and sugar 
and the resolution of Br. Elaiiddin as amended were passc‘d wiiliitul a liivisimu The 
Hoiise then adjourned till the 18th. Feb. 

Railway Budget for 1935-36 

IStli* FEBRUARY -Railway estimates uresenfed br Sir JmaJi Bimm in the 
Assembly to-ciay forecrast hnai deficit in 3931415 of about a cnu'c .less iliaii originally 
ostimatea. For ‘.1935-38 budget anticipates deficit on ecuiuuereia! uikI Htrategic'- lines ttkek 
togatlier of nearly 2 crores. For the first time, however, in ryiooit yiairs comwitirciiil 
lines alo.ae arc able to shenv a balanced budget for ,1935-311 

Ikvlscd estimate of deficit on 'Balhvays 'lii 1934415 is 4 ami cme-foiirtli euwes 

S t 8 orores year, Imp-rovement Is entirely clue to inc:.rfc'a8e in gcuids wrniags. 

apr receijitfi are still Mmg but inereast during present year l>oth in ' number of 
pawmgewctmad'imd average miles travelled by each passenger Justifies hopes of 
. imfwtoeni fetal traffic 'aarainp'ci State lk« are mvmM, to reacdi W and ’ three- 
fourth 4 orores betfer '-iiaii last ywt/ twufli sill 4 tad 

' 'Ctores below r 60 %k/tf IW^SI wMA,,w« the jmm iepmum. fotil 
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king expenses mount to nearly 64 orores for deprecIatioM and are tliree*l 0 iirt!i crores 
IE excess of last year’s figures, 

Net revenue of Railways In 1934-35 is expected to bo tliree crores higher than 
1933-34 and inte-rest charges three-fourth crore lower as a result of fall in rate of 
Ooverament borrowing. 

Total (ielicit of 424 lakhs fof which 185 laldbs are for strategic lines) will he met liy 
temporary loan from deprceiatioii fund which will stand at 11 crores at flio end of tlw 
year. 

Budget esiimatCR for 1935-36 assumes iniprovenicmt in receipts. Total traffic 
receipts on a!! State lines are estimated at 93 and a half ctort‘S. Increase in ordinary 
working expenses of 105 lakhs, mcluding 92 lakhs clue to deeisfoii tiot to rdmpoBo 
cuts ill pay, is coimterbaianeed to some extent by slight decrease in provision for 
depreciation, wliich, according to neiv method o’f enleiilfitloii appinveil hy Rinding 
Flutinee Committee for Eaihrays. wdll be 1-60 of total capital at eliargii. Tntal worMng 
expenses will amoimt to under "64 and a half erore.s and will he II) InkJis hnore tiian in the 
inirrent year. Deficit on all State lines in 1935-36 will he 190 la'k!r%^ Ddknt/>ii 
strategic lines will be 197 lakhs and net result of ivorkiiig of eoniDier(‘-ial lines during 
the year will be a small surplus of 7 lakhs. Balance of depre.iatiou fimd at the end 
of the year will be 13 crores. Loans from fund to meet pi\nicus deficits will stand ai" 
28 and a half crores. 

In Aietv of all signs at present pointing to further imprfu'emaiit in future*, whieli Is 
likely to be sustained if not spectacular, Kaihvavs felt justified in ivdiiction recently 
announced in surcharge on coal freights whicli involves loss in earnings of over 20 
laklis on public coal Maximum of Ee 1 imposed on reduced sarekarge of 12 and a half 
per cent, will be of considerable benefit to long distance traffic on which burden of prt^sent 
rate has fallen most heavily and result will be that surcharge on distances aboilt 700 
... miles will be ■ the ■ same. 

^ In justifying decision not to reimpose cuts in pa v in 1935-36. Sir doseph Blio re 
said : "Apart from the fact that more than half tlie staff on State Kailways arc actually 
Government servants, and that .Railways have theref<,>re frinn the hegiimiiig foUow^Ht 
the policy of Government in this matteer, w'e .feel that witli a revivat' in cuiidngs to 
extent that we think will enable us to balance the bii<igel of co?umcrciai lines with- 
out recourse to the c'onfiniiance of tlie cut, we could not eonsistentiy with fnir pletlg^^s 
refuse to follow the action taken with regord to other Government servants. Tin? wide 
discontent among our staff wdiicli wmnld have followed anv atiernpt to siugde them 
out for specially unfavourable treatment woiihl I liave no dmibt. hare j’esulted in giwe 
detriment to efficiency, if not indeed in serious labour trouble”. 

Sir Joseph Bhorc claimed that the results of last- Tear ami the estlfflak’s wm 
placing before the Assimibly had justified his optimism aud tlie cynfitlenre> cnxfsrcfSSHl 
by him in juawious years in the essential stTcngth and soundness of the limtiieiHl 
position of Indian Ihnlways notwithstanding successive di fioits --inia* 1939-3)1, lie said:— 
“A revimv of results, if it is to be of any value, must extend over ti suffieietfily 
lengthy period to eliminate- the distorting effects of tcmiiorarv ^-anses and given inn* 
picture of the whole. Taking broad results, it will be seen tbai in the 12 >'ears eiiing 
worn 1935-36^ 6 years of prosperity’* and 6 of the adversinv the ;iief result of the 
working of all State-owned lines, commercial and strategic, will if our ffreseiit ostimateK 
prove coiTect, be a surplus of 14 crores and an aceimiulated ' balaiii'O in tlie depreeia- 
lion fund of 41 and half crores. In other w’ords, during the long period of varying future, 
%ve shall have earned a net income of over a crore a vear after meeting working ex- 
penses, providing .for accruing depreciation and plaviuir im crest in full tm harrowed 
capital.” ' ■ 

^ Works progranmie for 1935-36 is bigger than in recent years. Total sum provifltwi 
IS 15 crores after aJIowing^for reduction of stores balances 1'»y tbrct*-D>urlh emre*. Pro- 

f r^nme movides for starting construction of Megiia Bridge'to improve tnmimiiuicalioB 
ewveen Eastern Bengal and Assam and extension of the eleetrified Hubiirhaii Kaiiction of 
the Bombay, Barotla and Central Indk Eailway from BorivM to Tirar. 10 lakhs is pnniiled 
for a mm of 52 miles in Southern India which will be umlerfakeii if (hwnmrmii of Mafiim 
»em favour of project, 44 lakhs are required for the piiivhaso of the A lur I lsiii> 
Fati-Easur Itaihvay. Total expenditure diuing 1935-30 on rcKtoraiion of fiaimigc 
rg iloodB to Ilarclinge Bridge and by the Bihar eartlionuko is eKtiniated at '7"(1 hiklis. 
ui Waneo of fourteen one-fotirth crores, track renewals aceiniiit for 5 crores, briflge 
work for a crore, other structural works for ikrm and three- fourth t-rores ami rolling 
stock for four and onmhalf cjrores. Programme mchides provisiem of ovor EalK) uoigoni in 
moot increase in traffic demands, of which 4,2® are broad gauge gi.*nc,riil sortice 
wagons to be added to the pool , o , , ^ 
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Sir Josepli Bliore repeated liis appeal lor fair messmaot of clifliciilties wliioli ralBf:af 
administrations had to face and of tlie manner in Ithe}^ liad endeiivoiired to 
overcome them. 'He asled tlio sometimes to|1aBee at the other side of the picture, 
at the orgaiiisatioip the forethought, the imremittrog ,eare, the tec*h,iiic;i1 shill, and the 
devotion to duty on the part of the lowest to the highest official whii h are esstmti.'il 
If the KaihvaTH of India are to meet effectively and efficiently the adniiinstraliie ami 
eco 3 Kmiic neeils of the country. Efe felt he wonld k* miilty rff ingmtitmle if lie failed 
to acinowleclge the work which all ranks of raliwapnen had dona during a periud of 
exceptional trial and the spirit in wdiich they had met t^ie heaw calls npon tlndr 
patience and eadnraiice during the lean years tlmnigli w'hkh fheyjta<l pastned. 

,'In oonclading his speech Sir Josepli 'Bhore repeated the following f>assnge from his 
last address to (lie the’ Eaihvay conference 

“The competition which Railways are expo rieiidng at the hands of rival means of I rails- 
port hi-is been engaging mir very serious attention now fw^some time. It is a pii-'- 
sing phase. It is a permaBent challenge which will grow in intensity ajrl whi^di will 
I believe, he felt eventnally in fields net yet seriously threatmi cl The f.r(»jectrd d« vel-'p* 
moiits ill eii'il avialimi in "India are signiltcanr. and I would tv4% you i.i i emeinher 
that the impossille of to-day is the coiiimoii plane of io-inorrow. »<‘ieiniiie reseaivh 
may, quite cooeeivably and perhaps sooner than we imagine, cut down hy a sah.^'tautial 
margin to-day's ojieraiiiig <iasts of motor transport. Whatever may he strictly 

narrow’ railway viesv of sncli competition present and prospective, we rna>t a!l_ admit 

that in the larger interests of the eoimiry it is good that it exist, for 

only through sucii rivalry can the piihliL- he" assured of the maximum efii<dency hi 
service at a mininiuTn cost. Apart from everytiiing else, stndi coirifunitinn inevit- 

able, and there Is only one sound method of meeting it. So long as they emic'avoiir 
strenuously to meet fully, efficiently and effectively the twer varying demands of tho 
present and yet keep their eyes searcMngly on the fntoe and its possibilities, so hmg 
and no longer will they enquire successfully. 

OnxxnxL Discussiox of Bailway Budoet 

■ 20tli. FEBRUARY :~The general discussion on the Bailivay Budget was optiied Uhihiy 
by Dr. Eiauddin who was cheered by all sides. Dr. Ziauddin retxalled that tht^ Railway 
Retrenchment Committee had recommended aljAlition of the iiost of Chief Controller r!f 
^ Standardization. This fact wuis withheld from the Btanding Committee ami I lie llaliwa'iy 
Member bad specially spoken about maldiig this office permanent. ])r. Ziaudrlin tijarac- 
tensed as novel the jmopu.sais regarding the dopreciatioii fund ami ojma.’d that wiiereas 
no other country hi the wairld made such a generous provision hir fleprc?iailoit fuml 
it was done in jiidia with a view to deprive generai leveinu's of cuiiirilmtinHs from 
railway earnings. ITc as a riuithfmiaticiaii resented lie suggestion that the Harilingo 
Bridge model ivouki be watrked at Roomi and remarked engineers h.n'>‘ fnrgoiten 

entire matliemaiick' (Laughter). lie also wanted early dec*ision as to whetbor strategic 
lines wmiild be (diarged to tlie .Army Budget or Railway Budget. 

Mr. Akkii Chandra Dntfa wanted Indianisation of Railways from top to Ivdfom. 
He said there was no meaning in bringing people from outside when sons of the soil 
were unemployed. He maintained that Indians in high offices had proved the absolute 
fitness of Indian nationals for all appointments. Air. "Batta also jdeadeil tiiat Indian 
industries sliould be promoted by railways through differtiitial treatment and described 
grievancefy of third ctiss passengers including uncivil treatment by the' railway stall 

Mmshi Ishimr Snran asked whether it was true that emtuxein-V cif wiiite 
caps in the ^ Assembly had made the Goveniment try to get the Statut-uw Kail wav 
Authority Bijl passed. Elsewliere every shade of opiniun 'in India resented the’ f'»ovi?rii- 
ment’s decision. He held that tlie authorities were responsible for largifi* iinoihcr <il 
accidents In 1933-B4 tlian in 1932-33. Aiunshi Iswar Saran also pressed the claim of 
Indians for ^ training in various branches of administration mid ccnhpnnv nianageci rail- 
ways, He invited the Alembors of the Railway Board to travel ineogiiilo io tiurcl class 
. compartments to impreckto the miseries of those passengers. He inviteni tliom iis 
iphoular to the E Rf. Railway where the conditions were lUfist woefully officlent. 
He described it as a scandal that strategic railways were not Included in the militiir? 
estimates. ■ _ ' . , 

Mr,. iV^, C.Bardoioi ventilated the mievanoes ^Uilnst the I. B. B. and the A. II II 
whm, third class pi^sengers were packed like sidelines and urged that they should at 
l«st hTO f»S 'dimnf summer. He did' mot. ■think. ■ that .'the return ticket: oonoessiem 
womd “kaefft the third oiaae passenger, but wMtad- the price of tickets, to be rcddacccl 
instead. He puhmMxlf complained- that the staff at ^i;etations in his provinceB was 
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non- Assamese and urged the employment of tlie people of the proTinee many of whom 
had returned with overseas training, but found no opening bocause the headquarters 
of the railways were in Calcutta and Chittagong* 

Mr. Mathradas Vismnji lodged a vigorous protest against the restoration of the 
salary cut when no relief was given to the taxpayer by way of reduction of railway 
rates. It was iinjast to restore the salary cut w^hen even with the recovery noticeable 
in the movement of goods aird consequent traffic receipts there would be a deficit in - 
working the railways] When the railways were not able to make any contribution to 
the general revenues for the last five years, there should not have been restoration of 
tho salary cut. In no democratically run G-overimieixt servicemen could have been 
given prk’erence over the taxpayer. " 

Dr. P, N. Bmierjee joined Mr. Mathradas Yissanji in the eomplamt that retrench- 
ment operations had not been carried out adequately before the salary out was res- 
tored. He suggested that a surplus budget was possible by Indianisatioii and ainal- 
gammation of “the dilferent railways and grouping of them on a regional basis and also ; 

by increasing the earnings through reduction of rates. He was not satisfied with the ' 

concession in respect of reduction of the surcharge on coal which he wanted to be 
removed. ! 

Mr. Sri Prakasha joined in the plea for cutting down the salaries of ofiieers and ] 

supported the restoration of salary cut only in the case of employees drawing below ] 

,Rs. 100 per mensem. He made several .suggestions whereby railway administrations ] 

might at a small cost educate passengers in the elements of cmc duty and suggested i 

changes in the design of lavatories, particularly in third class compartments. 1 

Mr. F, F. Biri said that while railway finances were improving year by year, no ] 

consolation was coming to the forty -seven thousand unemployed railway worters s 

whose hardships could have been avoided only if railways had paid any heed to the I 

suggestions made in that connection by the Eailwaymen’s Union, The speaker referred i 

to the surplus stock of engines and wished these engines to be manufactured in India. 

It was a scandal that Government had been replying to ail questions since 1921 that 
the matter about the construction of engines locally was under consideration. As ' 

regards the railroad competition he wanted the railways to save the one hundred and J 

ninety lakhs of rupees whieli they were annually losing in it. This could be done by ‘ 

taking over the bus services running parallel to trains. 

Sir Joseph Bhore^ replying to the debate, first took up the question of coal contraots 
on which allegations and even insinuations had appeared in certain papers stating that ; 

the Eaiiway Board unduly favoured smaller Indian-owned companies. The allegation 
was baseless, as he ^vould show. Sir Joseph Bhore reminded the House that tb^ i 

railways were forced to run tlieir own collieries and could meet all requiremeuts from ? 

them. However, with a view to helping the coal industry tiiey took a self-denying ] 

action and limited tlieir own output to one-third and bought two-third from the : 

market, lie Iioped that after this explanation they tvould not hear the allegations 
and insinuations repeated. As regards competition between shipping eompanies, the 
railways were justified in the steps" they had ^ taken. Railways had the miniinmn iiniit, ; 

He asked, was it contended by the shipping companies that they could not carry 
piece-goods and gunny between "Calcutta ancl Bombay at rates lower than the railways ? 

How did they carry rice at lower rates between Rangoon and Bombay ? (Hear, hear). ; 

Continuing, Sir Joseph Bhore recognised the necessity of improving the services so ; 

that they would be able to meet larger customs and popularise the ^aiIwa 5 ^s against 
competitive services. But times had been hard and it had not been possible to embark 
on striking innovations on account of the financial position and the necessity of most ] 

rigid economy. The justification for a cautious policy would be found in tlio results ] 

acliieyed last few years. Hevertlieless they had made experiments such as reduction : 

of third class passenger fare in the North-'W*"est Railway. The result of this had not 
been encoimaging as working expenses on it were greater than the increased roveime. ' 

Still the experiment had been extended to the G.'L F, and tlie system of cheap return 
fares had been introduced in the E. B. Railway. The Government would not slackeu 
the pursuit of eponomy and at the same time there should be specialised research not [| 

only on the technical side for which the Standing finance Committee agreed to [ 

enlarge the research organisation, but also in continuous ascertamment of public neads ^ 

and meeting them on thiv economic basis* The Hduse thou adjourned. | 

FAtmm ou Bmn ' ; . | 

qiiestioas, the AssemWy resumed disoussion of tho Pay-'-/ 
meat of ' w ages Bill. Mr. Bmdohi said that unless the persons appointed to inspwt [ ' ' . \ 
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fooolffl and registers were respoMible metx, there mmM be abuse of powder. He urgi^cl 
that there ahoiild kMio fma for tel work, . , . . . 

Mr. emnneratetl the various inatauees of omiHSions from llie Bill of payment 
of wages whicli should have been irndudetL lie W'aiited payment ihr»)ugli Diistries to bo 
stopped and payment oi wages ou resignatioE to be expeditHfl, He was altogether 
«>pposed to deductions on account of fine ' and said that im would ratlier favour tliat 
employees seniees should he terminated after due notice tliaii he should fined. He 
feared that employees might make dedimtions in the rates of paymmit iiistc»nd of impoH- 
iiig a fine. Ho aamitred ‘ that the Bill had improved the position m far that a weavtu' 
would not he made to pay the entire price of a spoilt clotlu but the Bill was not aftin 
gather an improvement cui its predecessor and the speaker particmiarly urged its applB 
caticm. to otlier industries, like mines, docks and tramways. 

^ir Frank Kayce, replying, said the dehate showed that the Stdci-t CemmiPee would 
have a wy dificiilt task, * The BUI as it stood would iiivoke eonsideiuble strain on 
the administration and an exteubicm of its provisimis to idiiei* industrial esfahlislufjents 
would bo undertaken after experience Imd been gained ami if such course was ooiisidor- 
ed desirable. He did not think Prof.^ Banga’s suggestion reganllag ngricultund labour 
was praethatble, osfieciaily as village mtmsifts and Honorary M'agintrati's were them- 
selves employers of agricaltund labour and to appoint them iU iuspe*;tHr^ would require 
someone to look after "these guardians. 

The House agreed to the motion and referred the Bill to a bh-ltn-t Ouumitua'. 

Cim P. C. Amendment Bill 

Sir N. N, Sirmr moved tiie bill inserting a new clause, Beet ion 44* A, to the Code 
of Civil Proeedure be taken into eonsideratioii. He said tliat -since sciine imemlxws of 
the House had wanted the provisions of the Bill to lie discussed In the Select CcHi* 
mittee, he would have no objection in atieepriog that motion if it were made. 

As Mr. Oauba tvlio had tabled such a motion \rm not in the llaiiau Mr. Jamm 
moved that the bill be referred to a Select Committee consisting of the l^iw Member, 
Mr. Bhiilabhai Desai, Mr. Jiimah, Mr. Faquir Chand, Mr. Laichand Navalrai, Mr. Oaiiba 
and the mover. 

Fmdii J. Pant said that there was no necessity of rushing ilirough the House 
a bill which had a long history and controversial points. If Government had intemiod 
proceeeding with the consideration of the Bill they should have published the corres- 
pondence passed between them and tho Lord Ciiancellor of Euglaud in <u*der to make 
clear to the House that the imjiedimeiits which has stood in the way uf tho previoitn 
bill had been effectively removed. He would insist on the Hritisii Parliament defming 
the words ‘bsuporior courts’' by wMy of an amending Inli to tlie Foreign Judicatures Act 
of 1933 to show* tliat the Superior courts meiirioned 'in that hnv inehukH courts of un- 
limited original jurisdiction in India. 

Sir N."M* SirfMT assured the House that all points ralsiHi bv speakers wmild bo 
considered by the Select Coiuinittee and dm did not wish ft} take the time of the lioinse 
answering some of these points. He assured fAmdit (L B. Pant that tln*re was no 
sinister object in bringing forward the bill and Oovermneiit were not rusliing it through 
as Hie speaker readily met^ the desire of some members of the House that the bill he 
referred to a Select Conmiittee. Air, James' Select Comraittee motion was C'arned, 

UmWPLOYMENT BEmF mROrOH IxsrUAXCE 

The House then resumed the discussion on Sir Frank motion dliat the 

draft convention relating to the relief of imeraployment tlirough insiiranee bo not rati- 
fied and Mr. H. M. Joshfs amendment that siieli steps be taken as would lead to a 
ratillcation of the convention as soon as practicable. 

Mr. AvimBhaiingham Chettg said tlnit Mr. Joshi’s amemlmeiit was ladeMto and 
ommhed in language which the Government liked. The speaker w^as surprised that 
even this most moderate amendment opposed by the (iovernmont. fie lidded that 
the Government were trying to show their sympathy for tho poorer ciiwes. Hero 

WAS jn oppoiliunity to prove it, 

' OmaBgi Jshangir said timt the speakers did not nmiu to retlko the clanr 
InvolTOd. file Ooiiveation, he added, had been prapai^c^i for a hlghlf Induatrli- 
and not for an agrlmilto*al mmxUj^ and even Industimfiak mmkim 
, hko lapte, would not ac^oept li Mr. Joshife speech wm acceptable in that it suggOBted 
'that a smal^beMiining should foe made with, Hie labour employed k railwavs and 
Gatenaaeat but -Mr. Joshfs amendment was wide and committed the* House 

to » ifttiicaHom ' Ininstol labourenB, »!d Sir Jehangk at least 

two- wrwi,. ' They we®tt l3iok'’to.lattd when ibmra was no kdustrW 
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empIojTnent. The real class deserving support was the poor middle class and he hoped 
that when the budget was presented the Hoxise would put pip ^tlie taxable niininuHn to 
two thoiiSvand. The pity w-us that under the present Constitution tlie Opposition liad to 
take an irresponsible view. That -was lyhy they were backing an ameudment which, if 
tliey were in office, they vrould not have done. 

Mr. Mokatilal Sakse?ia attacked the Goyernment for not tacddiiig uiiemplDyment 
among the people xvhieh ho said was even sapping the morale of tlie masses and was 
therefore a source of great danger to the peaceful growdh of society. A stage had 
now come wdiea something must "be done. He supported Mr. Joshi’s amendent. 

Mr, A. R, Fazkil JFIuq voiced what he called people’s view in this matter. Ho 
realised that at present the task of giving effect to the reeomiaeiidations of the eon* 
veiitlon -was stupendous, but the Government could surely move in the matter. At 
the time of prosperity' they should stop extravagance and cut down expenses. Tho 
Government officials ‘helped themselves extravagantly and tlms filled their pockets. 
Therefore it wms no wonder that nothing was left for the betterment of tlie condition 
of the people. 

Mr. Clow added that during the five years there had been a diminution of about two 
and a half per cent, annually in the number of employed, but as against that, for every 
one man thrown out of employment, there had been ten vacancies. lie made two pro- 
positions 'which he asked the House to accept. Firstly, in normal times pepola had 
been able to get continuous employment. Secondly, even in tlie last few years, which 
had been the worst ever kno\yn tlie number of workers unemployed for any sub'stmitial 
period had been extremely small. He ventoed to say that no other country except 
possibly Japan had shown ‘such results. (Cheers). Besides the question of the adminis- 
trative difficulties of worldng the insurance system the speiiker was sm*e that the or- 
dinary workman in this country would resent any weekly or monthly deductions for 
tho benefit of a limited class in which the worker did not expect to find himself. In 
other countries labour itself liad started such a sclieme. There was no sign of that in 
India. He asked Mr, Chetty whether, if his suggestions were accepted and two crores 
representing tlie salai-y cut‘ were handed over to the Congress, the latter w-ould devote 
that money 'to an employment insurance scheme or any oilier more urgent class of activity. 
Fiudher, when they asked the Government to start the scheme in their factories, tli%’' 
must remember that tlic cost ^yould fall on -the tax-payers wiio w^ero tho masses of 
agriculturists. Did they think that the agriculturist w'as so w'ealthy as to hear the 
burden %yith a view ‘to relieving unempioymeiit among tho workers in tlie cities ? 
(Mr. Ranga : Communal trouble again), Mr, Glow observed that tlie IVhitley Commi- 
ssion had* found no liasis for insurance. JIo suggested that, the rcsourc?es of this 
country sliould be seriously limited and be Ijctter tanplnyed for meusiu’es of ]>ro volition 
rather ‘than of cm-e. They slioiild rather swosil the ‘ volume of employment than to 
give tlie benefits for being unemployed. The Government’s attitude had that they 

liad taken steps to stimuiate employment which method waas soimder than proceeding 
on the western model (Cheers). 

Sir Frank Nogce^ replyiim to the debate, said that he had very little to add to 
wdiat Mr. Clow had said on behalf of Government. If he had asked' the Assembly to 
ratify tho convention then he w^ould heave been accused of giving a blow to‘the 
industry. Unemployment wars bad, but that was not the question before the House. 
They had to decide ‘wliether India could afford to carry out the recommendations of 
convention. He emphasised that India w^as not ripe for a system of uneniployment 
insurance, because it was too extensive. Moreover, under the new constitiitioii unem- 
ployment would become a prordneial subject and it would be wu’ong for liim to accept 
the resolution. 

Mr. Joshi^a amendment to the effect that the Assembly having considered tlio draft 
convention ‘touch steps legislative and otherwise should be taken for the relief of 
unemployment as would lead” to the ratification of the draft convention and ac<.:epta!i.ee 
of the recommendation as soon as practicable” w\as put ^ to vote and a tie of 52 votes 
for. and 52 votes against w-as announced by the r resident amidst roars of laughter, , 
Tho President gave his casting vote in favour of Mr. Josliito ameiidinent, Ins dtn^toion 
being received by loud and prolonged non-official applause. 

The amended rDsoliition was then put and of the two neutral memberB one joinoil 
the Government and the other the opposition. The result was that tiie C>overnmoBt 
got 54 votes against the 'oppositionto 5S and . defeated the amended resolution. The 
result when aniiounced was cheered by ■Governmeni It created a stalemate in that 
- ndther the OoTemment resolution nor Mr. JosMto amendment was accepted and the 
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of Police. The speaker maintained that it was the grievance of the pco]»lo ihat jastioo 
was not done in the majority of cases and that was n'hy appeals were not preferred 
against the orders of District Magistrate. 

Sir Henry Craiku replying to the debate, said that tlio Bill affected only tlio Ikmjab, 
Burma, the N. 'W'. R P. and a small part of Bihar. None had uirfortuiiately spoken 
for Burma. As for the Punjab the speaker had a lifelong ex]mrienee of the province. 
The hgui'es for the Punjab showed that at least three Additional SessioiiH Judges 
would be required to hear such appeals. During the twelve years of liis memliership 
of the Punjab Council ho had ncA^er heard any suggestion for such a change. In any 
c.ase the proposal would mean a heavy liuanoial burden and the local Gomxcil would 
resent having to fmd extra money. He asked the House to reject the motion. 

Mx. Satyamurtki said that it was essential that the a«)pe!late court must start iJio 
trial with the presumption that tlie accused was iniioceiit and this attitude of mind 
was absent from tlie mind of District Magistrates. Mr. Satyamiu*thi said that rjiicstioii 
revealed tlie temperament of District Magistrates, against 'wliioh tliey were }ikinning 
safeguards. 

Mr. dinnah said that if the Government were serious, they should have hrouglit 
coiivlneiug figures to sliow thatdlnancially the proposition was uiiaxuq)tal>le. 

Sardar Sant Sinyh, j-eplying to the (lehate, contested Sir Henry Graik’s point that 
ophiioix in the Punjab Comicil did not favour reform. He reminded him of the 
appointment of a committee under a judge wdiieh recommended separation of j iidicial 
and executive functions. The inotioii for Select Committee was put and carried * by 60 
. to 55 votes. . 

Coastal Texffio BnsERVATiox Bill''- 

Seven new Bills were introduced. Dr. Ziaiiddin Ahmed introduced a Bill to roBervo 
the coastal traffic of India to Indian vessels. 


’^'Hktory of the Bill : As the result of Sir Sivaswaniy Iyer's resolution in the Assembly 
the Didian Mercantile Alarine Committee was appointed by the Government in 1923. This 
committee recommended practically unanimoiisly that' India’s coastal trade slioubi bo 
reserved for shipping companies, tlio controlling’ interests in which are predomiiiautly 
Indian. As tlie Government did not take any action on tliis reeommendatioa no3i- 
official members like Air. K. C. Neogy and Air. *S. N. Haji iiitrodiicetl bills to reserve 

India’s coastal trade to Indian ownied and Indian managed vessels. Mr. Ilaji's bill 

passed the reading in the Assembly by a large majority in 2928, and w'as referred 
to a select eonimitteo which submitted its report. When it came before the 
Assembly in 1029 fuiilier ] progress was eliecked by conveifnig a shl|)ping confereiico 
by Lord' Irwin in January, 1930, whicli p.i-oved abortive, and also by the boycett of 
legislature by the Bwarafists. Tii the last Assembly Mr. 1>. 'W Jaduva." wlio represented 
M.r. HajiA constituency, 'gave notice of the biO but the ballot, box did not favour him 
througlp four years. Jhite has now favoured Dr. Ziaiiddin who secured the first place 

in the list of 'private bills for the meeting of February 27, 

It xvas pointed out in Assembly circles that the Government of India wore defmitely 
committed to the policy of assisting the development of the Indian jnercantile marine, 
although tliey did not take- legislative or admiiiistrative action to further such 
object. In 1930 8ir George Rainey, then Gomnierce Alember, declared adherence of 
the Government to the policy of providing for an adequate participation of Indian 
shipping in the coastal and overseas trade of India. In 1932 Mr. C. P. Eainaswanii 
Iyer, Officiating Commerce Member, speaking on the revsolution regarding rate war, 
gave an undertaking to facilitate the groxvth and expansion of the coastal trade of 
India in so far as tliat coastal trade is operated by Indian agencies and through tho 
instrumentality of Indian capital. 

But the present position of Indian shipping docs not bear testimony io tho fuifiL 
meiit of that undertaking. In the coastal trade of India tho share of Ijidinn Bhipsping 
is hardy 23 per cent, which the Indian interests have maintained in face of iiiter* 
national law, maritime law practice and imperial legislation. It is also pointiid out 
tliat tlie share of Indian shipping in overseas trade is absolutely nil 

It will be remembered that Indian shipping interests .have liad to 'enter into some 
working arrangements with British - shipping interests probably for sheer existence* 
But legislation is not deemed to be. committed to that agreement. 

’ The re-introduction of the ■ BIB ' indicates that legislature will insist that Indian 
live on its own rights and not as^a-'- favour from Britisli sliipping which ■ has 
' Wt '' present the '# 
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Text of Oomsal Eesebtation Bill 
The following is the text of the CoMtal Ruservation Bill 

Whereas it is expedient to provido for tlie .rapid development of an Indian Merchant 
Aidh’hereas for this purpose it is expedient to reserve the Coastal Iraffic of India 

to Indian oontrolled vessels; It is hereby enacted iK follows;— ^ 

. 1* (1) Tliis Act may ba called the Indian Coastal IrafHc (EesenatiJjii) Act, ly3j* 

(2) It extends to tlie whole of British India. i 

(3) It shall come into force on siieh data as the GoTernor-Cjeiierahjii-Lotiiic-il may, 

hy.motihoatioii,, .appoint ; _ r., -t-r* nr • i i.- - «•. 

Provided that no such date shall he appointed imi il His^^Majusly s ph.'asiire on this 
Act has been publicly signified in British India hy notilicmion. 

2. For the purposes of this Act, unless there IS miytliiiig re|iiigii;Uit lu Iki suhjiHrt 

or context 

(1) a ship shall be deemed to he engaged- in. ‘^Coastal iniffie if it tuK-s on hnard 

cargo or passengers at any port in British India,, .other t-itr 
carried to, and delivered or landed at any other port 
Aden or Berim ; 

Provided that a ship shall not he deemed to he engaged in Coastal Traffic hy reason 
only of the fact that it takes on board or carries — 

(a) passengers holding through ticlcets to or froin a port onisidt- india; 

(b) cargo consigned on a through bil! of lading to ami from any ship engaged in 

Coastal Traffic and iiot licensed imder this Act ; 

(c) mails, in the course of a continuous voyage to or from a port outside British 
India ; 

(d) pilots, as passengers, who ai’e proceeding from their liome station for the purpose 
of, meeting vessels requiring their serrices,. .or -who Are returniiig to thi% liome station 
after piloting vessels ; or 

(e) in the case of an oil-tanker, oil in bulk ; 

(2) ‘^Indian’’ means an Indian British subject or the Ruler or a subject of a State 

in India; ■.c..y'''"' 

(3) “Indian-controlled ship” means a ship chartered by the Government, or a ship 
owned by or, if the ship is chartered by- 

fa) an Indian, or (b) a company incorporated and registered in British India, or a 
corporation, partnership or association — 

S ill which, in the case of a company, not less than 75 cent of tliu shares or 
^ other than debenture stock, dr in the ease of a corporation, partnership or 
association, not less than 75 per cent of the capital and the right to not less than 75 
'Ar cent of the profits, is vested in Indians in their ov:ii right, and for tiieir own 
enefit, free from any trust or fiduciary obligation in favour of any person other tlian 
an Indian ; 

(ii) of which the Chairman of the Board of Directors and the Ihmaging Director, 
if aiiy, and ^not less than 75 per cent, of the members of the Board of Directors are 
Indians ; (iii) in which not less than 75 per cent of the voting |.>owe-r is vested in Indians ; 

Provided that voting power vested in an Indian sluill he doeined not to be so 
vested if, by any confract or imderstanding or othervdse, it is arranged that such 
power is to be exercised dhectly or indirectly on behalf of anv rcrsnii otiier tliaa an 
Indian ; and ^ 

(iv) of which the Managing Agent, if any, is an Indian or the Managing Pirm, if 
any, falffis the conditions specified in Clause (i), (ii) and (iii). 

(4) “licence” memis a licence for Coastal Traffic issued imder this Axd ; 

(5) “notification” means a notification in the Gazette of India ; udaI 

(6) “prescribed” means prescribed by rules made under this Act. 

3. No sliip shall engage in Coastal Traffic, unless it is licensed fur the purpose 
imder this Act, 

4. (1) The Governor-General-in-Coiincil shall in each vear, not less than two 
ffionths boiore the date on wdiioh it is Intended to issue liy iiotlfieatloii, publish 

m estoate of the total tonage wMcIi is, in hk opinion, essential for the nmh of the ' 
Coastal Iraffio m that year and invite opinions as to such estimate md fix tlio dato on 
winch suoh opinions will be tiiken into consideration ami the period witliin wdiioh 
applications for licenses mav be made, 

^ . (2) Govtoor-Generapm--Ck)un0i4 after considering any opinions wiiloli he may ' 
raoeiTe •befo^ 'the date so fixed, shall deienoine and publish by notffioation the ti>m ^ 
toage rnmMmt the needs of the Grnm. ^ vi* wu , 
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section ^(1) "of ^seotioif 4. may be made within the period fixed imdor sub- 

deeiaration^signSV'Tlfe °‘annnca^ ii. «'®'3 s^'aU contain a 

application il made is SI 0>? sliip in respect of which the 

prescribed to enable’ the particulars as may be 

accuracy of such declaration. satisfy himself as to the 

contained iii^sedlon^f^Vfter ^**^*'f conditions Iiereiaafiar 

foriri and on the prescribed licences in the prescribed 

(3) Before 'issnin'i' a lictmop *ttio rt ™ I'espeot of which it is iEsned. 

person applying therefor rsfpiire from Iho 

Uovornorhlmeralrin-Coimoil mv thhfp exceeding fifh- thousand nipere, ns Ihc 

7- (1) In respect of ft, i H for oomphanee with the conditions Iheroof, 

cIiqII .1 1, t-, ^ !V oar after tho rtnmfnf'’Tir>mnon+ aP noi.r ^ r-ii- . 


(2) In respect of fte Indm-eontroiioil ships on the daj- of. 

Indism-oontroiled .ships to an ae"Tp”)tp^r*^ foartli pars, licences shall be" roseiTcd for 
of the tonaae determined for *"' 0 :friths, and four-fiftlns respectively, 

(3) In r&pe,l ofTeVhir VlTfW (2) of section 4. 

controlled ships onlj'. ' fom-th year, hoences shall be issued to ludiaa- 

oontrolled'^shi^ haf’b^nboSered^^’^^^^^^^ “ respect of an Tndian- 

sMps which^have teen of the Indian-controlled 

than the touage onto which licpnf,^ ^ second, third or fourth year, 

under siib-seetion'^(2). or in 'anv \°mv S)or resoiwed for Tiidian-eoutrolM sbdps 
nuned imder the sub-section ??? +i° tonage deter- 

“’I 

.feiras: ...» 

atis?sf,s 5 £‘afSni““ ““ - 

licensed ship.s to engage for ^ a pprimf permits in the prescribed form to nn- 
syi ect to such cmHlitfons as nJv te sirncmof in ft months in Coastal Traflic, 
shall .apply to a sliip to which siLh a i ® .uotliing m section 3 

of the ]HUTnit, ' ptiiuii iiab been lysucd dnring the continuance 

M person 

contraronU^tepiJ^ydfis^^^^ swtkmf ^r°‘’ or, charge of a ship yvhich 

(cl of a licence, or 

imowing'lho same to be*fals™* declaration in an application for a licence, 

»: •««-. o, 

at s.,sr«X‘S s 

his consent. committed without Ms knowledge or withont 

of tile conditions of *a H™iiee’^orfta™anv”ioen^^^ satisfied fhat_ there has been a breach 
uhich contains a false statement or false ' Sarati™ «pon an application 

mav cancel the licence. deelaiation, the bovxTOor-lkniem^dn-Coiiiioil 

an offence under clause (b) or oT mSoS 

the^coni^tions ftereof,°'th 0 ’*’GoveraOT-(Sfera/tf “ ooasejuenee of a breach of 

sub-section (S) of secMon A direct that any sociiritv 

forfeited either fe, whole or in pai*t . ' ' '.■ with such conditions shall b© 


raay by iwtificafion, 
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. I now tam to the current 
unproTOment over the orfeinal 

to be Es. 3,27 lakhs instead of 

TYIPiTIT in ^ i* Tf'-fc tf-x « . 


sugarcane which oould^St be^sLt^to ^the^Sn”^ counti-y mills for the crashing of 
Cenfa-al Government would assist 4e*Go^n^lt^nfpiPo decided that the 

mg Government property which had k®" i"** reeoBstraet- 

of pmudmg ono-half of the total canLl “ earthquake to the extent 

Provincial loans “d %e r"''®''"®'* ‘'*'1'* financing tho 

that the grant required from us in tWci onnnVc«!j^ Government now anticipato 

ongzual y proDO«?od fhi*o vill amount to Ks, 51 kklm^ Tf 

not be capital 

the surplus for 1933-34 we now tS it mor? hierease m 

p!friS‘^^ suspense aeoount So far is expenditure 

repair of earthquake damao>e in Ben^^al ^and ^w^ 

grmted to kdn^duafs contingent lialiillfies 

the earthquake, since it was agreed tint in damaged by 

ment would meet part of any losV whhh Omivd Goyem- 

Goyernment to recover these lo<m<5 Qni -fo ^‘^siilt from the faiiuro of the Local 

not amount to a y^r.^ hS c® f jn^lp at 

unforeseen contingencies we uroiEiQo^-f-A ai order to have a ma!*gin for 
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PuiiNcui, Year 1934-35 
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slight an acquaintance with India Tf i ^ i ^ myself into a prophet on so ' 
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e acruai tigiuos, excluding Hailways, are as follows :- 

„ , (Gakhs) 

... Budget 

Eevenuo ,.. 1934-35 10.34-31 

fependiture ... ... 87,13 9100 

Surplus ... ... 87,03 87,73 

p Reyexije 

the priiieipai items^behig surplus in the main is due to Customs, etc. 

Sugar 

<^tton fabrics 
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Posts and Telegraphs.— YimWj I sliwild say a word about Posts and Telegraplis. 
Tire position is as follows 


Gross receipts 
TS^^orldiig expenses 


CLaklis. ) 

Biidgc^t 

Revised 

1933484 

1934-3S 

1(171 

11.05 

10.01 

10,07 


CIS 

m 

84 

14 

]4u.s 14 


l^et x’eceipts 
Interest Charges 

Balance— 

"We tims estimate that tlie year will close witli a net stir phis of Es. 14 laklis wliioli 
as eompared with the deficit "of Rs. 14 laldis^ was^^antica'prued Tiio inijiromiKmt 
is maiiiiy doe to iiro’easeil sales of stamps, and it is ^ satisfaciory that tills Doparhiicnt 
wMeh since 1927-'28 has been worMng at a loss in tills year expcelod to show a small 
profit But it is unfortunately not quite so satisfactory^ as it ^ looks, for it will he 
reniemhered that it tvas decided to chaw on the Depreciation Fund to the extent of 
Rs. 27 lakhs and to that extent, therefore, the accounts do not show a true pictiii'e. 

Positions as at 31st March 1935-36. Re^’^nue. 

On the fipyires, whieli I liawe so far explained to the House, we shali at d1io end 
of March next, liaxe in iiand two surpluses, one for 1933-34 of Rs. 62 lakhs and one 
for 1934-35 of Rs. 3,27 lakhs making Rs, 3,89 lakhs in all. I shall return to the 
disposal of this amount later on. In the meantime I turn to the estimates for the 
coming year 1935-36. 

Financial Tear 1935-36. REVENrs. 

The total revenue, excluding Railways, may be put at Es. 90.19 lakhs or 8 iakliB 
less than the revised estimate for the current year. 

Customs, etc— Here I estimate for Es. 5*1.92 laklis altogetlier or an Increase of 
Rs. 75 lakhs over tiie revised figures for the current year. The main variations are a 
decline of Rs. 2 erores in the import duty on sugar " eomliiiied with inereasoH of Rs, 
35 lakhs on the sugar excise, of Rs. 65 lakhs on the match excise and of 43 lakhs 
on kerosene and jiutrol. It is of course a matter of great difficulty to frame an nceu* 
rate estimate of customs, etc., revenue at a time wlien there are so many iiueerhiin 
factors at work. The uncertainty applies in a puriicahir laeasiie- tn ih** sugar dnth s. 
As I have already stated, our estimates fur the current year ha,\*' in -m ' revised jo 
sliow' an increase of Rs. 1,76 Inkhs in the import duty and* a dcvllnu of l?s. lakhs 
in exv'^ise— the original figures being ii's, 2,05 and 1,47 iakhs respeidiwdy, and the 
revised Rs. 3,75 aini 3,15 lakhs. 5Ye cannot, however, aiitle-ipat»i that, the revemio 
from the iinpiort duty will remain at so higii a figure in 1935-3G and the inereased 
revenue to be expected from the excise (iiity will liy no means compensate for tiiis 
inevitable reduction. During the period w'heii Indian" factories were not working at 
their full strength, imports have been substantial, but when Indian imorluetioii roaches 
its Ml level, iinpoi‘ts of foreign sugar for ordinai'y consiimprioii will almost disapjtcar, 
and there will only be certain small imports of the liner varieties of sugar. 'This 
process may not, however, be completed during 1035-36 and the best foremist we can 
make is to assume an import revenue of Rs, 1.75 lakhs and an excise >ield of Rs. 
1,50 lakhs. The increase in petrol and kerosene ' is due to normal growth and tliat 
in the match excise merely represents a full instead of a part year's yield of the dutv. 

The changes in the estimates are set out in greater detail' in the Financial Secre- 
tary’s memoraiKhun. 

Taxes on Income,— During the current year there has been mi undoubted improve- 
meiit in the ihianeial position of some of the more iinpoitmt ■ industries, hut this 
improvement will only be partially redeoted in our Income-tax returns hu' 1935-30, 

I therefor© estimate for an improvement of no more than ,Es. 51 lakhs and of tins 
Rs. 16 lakhs is due to the additionai tax recovered from Oovcxmiaont sm*vauts on 
account of the restored pay-out. The actual figures, are 17,76 for 1935-36. 

Opium.— Om estimate under this head, is ■ 3is. 61 lakhs as comparoci with Rs. 71 
l^s for the current ikancial year, . This • is based on the assiimptioii that only 257 
chaste, of opium will be exported daring' 1935-36., As Ilon’ble Mombers are aware/’ 
ms souroe of income wHi practieally^ cease at ffie end of the present caleiidai’ year 
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that iftke h? ^ and 

are aware our i4yi?ed Vstimte, fS ^T 'T^ Hou-hle ll|-mbers 

mcludeJ only Rs. 3 orore™ tl is itmso Ti If " f*’ J'e™' 

Wledge that 60 per oent of the GoveSf t of rfnf ?,if '-f 
Railways and it seems to rae that it xi-nnifi i ■ ileht is Jittributablo to the 

general Budget to revert fo w i “«POf"og too heavy a hiioUm on thn 

We the &ilway^4ha4 mi^ed hf prao^^^^^^ jrranpmunrs in ,lorc^ jnlor to lO.'n-iM 
Revenues. I therefore aeoept™ realonaMe fofti, ’’I 'utiwi to (ho (h moral 

crores_now pi-evailmg but I should Ife to 'mnl^ i? if ^ of h's. ;i 

proyisioii for debt reduction St to reused 

Railways in tlie future ^ eliarge on any coiitribulioii from the 

th." IVtlft? (JraS vS'lls?!. 5S„. »“»' » 

comparison, t deduct in everyflse tlm i^f toft r iff ^ 

take net figiu^es for Interest, Tosts and Teiegraphs all anJ 

1932-33 '1033.34 

Actual. 

80,59. , ■ 75 Q7 

1934-85 ] 935-36 

Budjf. 

■ ■ ' so,or 

W ?hi"'*ffl f 9icrease from 

nnd V? IS due to the frmnt of a share 

and Oiissa and issaiiif Rs. L30 laMis is due to the 


1931-32 
Aohiai. 

88,78 

1934-35 

Budget. 

78,12 

this low level of Rs. 4.09 lakhs, 
tocolff Bihar 

mcreasetJ TirAiMoinvi 


increased provision for “bonus on •« to tho 

cost of restoring tho second h-ilf *iW in , ’*|'cvrtes and ,hs. J.0t> lakhs represents the 
remarlcable eeonojnies made in ' Defeneo ^ 'inrf" * Apart irttiu tliese dhan^^es the 
maintained but, extended -i^cicnce and other charges have not only been 

Hie final position for 1935-36 is thus as follows :~ 
ixSiture S 


Surplus 150 .laldis 

ftotlrT ”the *ywlf 1935-36 .and ''with' ‘*ii I'’- 

Jaklis left om* from previous vears Y'sh-jd fnm i ueorued hafaoce of ks. 3,89 
position. ‘ ^ Mdly with (ho wa.vs 

Bank, " As has alrtldy heel amiomuietllif^* itlt-. *? of the Reserve 

toansferrecl to the Bank with effect fj-om tho^tod- " h' B'‘ paiimeni will he 

rofntTI 1-esponsihle for th4 itelice i^lhl 

% ““'■reiioy reserves in rupees Md stor1to«- invest- 

01 fetata With Bferlino’ fni- ujo ^ srtiiing ana for siiiirdvin^'’ thfv jgiw.vot 

and means estimates v-in he tyvo ohf ln%?T“4"- cdfecl Ij^hk lu n./r ymv^^ 

full operation the Secretar-v of State lvin no??ntontoiif f1 I'’'-’ in 

s aSKfSS”,,]." irtn.’S 


XI ji. .U4.> any 10 Clay tn 

?Lvl^ 'l! fimds for -ne wni not, 

them. For thi.s reason you will see that at tho "'''-'^imeut until he iviiiiircs 

for the reduction of this klaneo to ^ .5, end -ol tho next year «-c have proVi ,ll 
It IS not contemplated that tho® r„ ^ nommal amount of .i'jaiOOX T<. Iwin Irith li 

of Ids'^'em *• 0^ -Julv, it ^seemed "'^dtkirable '"^iif I'.ankiiig biisiiiess 

"VT liiS 

& ™ suhmittel’ to the 8te,dto^° reeomraracia- 

held on the 20th of March 1934, and the •^’^naiice Commitipo at a meotinc' 
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loans we have "been able to repay Es. 19,48 lakhs of 4 per cent loan 1934-37 and Es. 

12,04 lakhs of 4 and a half per cent "bonds 1934. 

Both of the new issues stand well abowe their original price. Next year we snail 
have to provide for the rt^payment of Ks. 16 crores of 6 mid a half per cent Treasnry 
Bonds 1935, and Es. 114 crores of 5 per cent Bonds 1935. We have also the option 
of repaying £11.0 millions of 6 per cent Sterling Bones 1035-37 and £3 and^ a half 
millions of East Indian Railway 4 and a half per cent debenture stock 1035-55. Tie 
total amount of loans -wliicli w'o can repay or convert is thus approxhnately Es. 48 
crores. In addition to this we are, as I have just said, providing for the repayment 
of the Bombay Development l/jon 3935. and \Te exj^ect to reduce the ^ total amount of 
treasury bills 'outstanding by a furtlier Bs. 3 and a half crores. Allowing for a lyniit- 
tance oi £26 million w’e anticipate that we could meet all these liabilities withoni 
raisiiig more than Bs. 25 crores by fresh borrowing, but of coarse the ^ amount, liini^ 
and nimnier of our borrowing, will depend entirely on market conditions during tlic 
year, 

I now come to our proposals both in regard to the balance of Rs. 3.80 lakhs ^ which 
■^ve expect to have at 31st March next aiuN to the surplus of Rs. 1,5C^ lakhs which wo 
estimate for 1935-36. The former is of course non-recui-rent and ^ is only available 
for non-recurring purposes. The latter represents tlie maximum limit of the sums 
wliich can be devoted to tax-3-ediiction during the year 1935-30. 

To tfike the noii~reciirrent balance of Rs. 3.89 lakhs first w’b consider that the neeth; 
of the rural areas sliouldjiave the first claim on this and we have decided to sot aBide 
a stim of Es. 1,00 lakhs" for distribution to the provinces to be spent on schemes for 
the economic develepment and improvement of such areas. T recognise that it may 
be contended that schemes for rural development are primarily ihe function of Pixiviii- 
cial Governments, whetlier those schemes take the form of the Introduction of 
improved methods' of agriculture, the establishment of industries fo give employ ment 
to, and increase the income of, the cultp'aiors, or measures designed to' elTecfc a geiieral 
improvement in tJie condition of village life. It is a problem to whieli all local 
Governments are fully alive and to wdiich Provinc.ial Ministers in jiarticular have 
devoted much attention', since these matters were entrusted to them. Schemes have 
been examined and worked out but unfortimately many of them are still mei>4y paper 
schemes, for even before the financial stringency of recent years sraiie Local ’Govern- 
ments could only devote very inadequate iunds to those ]airposes anrl in the? recent 
years of crisis ami retrencliment it has been impossible for miy l.ocal GovcM'iimeDi 
to find money for new^ projects how'ever likely^ they were to cbiiirihute to the pros- 
perity of the province. "Wo feel therefore that now wlien the Ceatral Govtwomimt 
fortmiately happens to have balances on which it can draw wo cannot do fH-tfcr than 
make some share of it available to the prownce.s to carry out scinimes wdduli have 
been held up and thereby show that the Government of India have a very deep 
concern with the %velfare and prosperity of the cultivators and are prepared to help 
Local Governments to carry out scheines for their benefit. 

I have used the expression economic development and improv'oment of niral areas 
and I have indicated that I use that expression in a wide sense ’ to cover any measine 
which will conduce to the amelioration of the conditions of the cultivators and rural 
classes. One such measure is the Co-operative Movement and we have for the last 7 
or 8 months had an expert on duty under the Central Government to examine how 
the movement stands. Mr. Baiding -who has acquired great experience of the move- 
ment in the Punjab has been touring round tlie provinces ’discussing the question with 
Local Governments and Provincial Registrar. "We propose to earmark a sum of Rs. 10 
to 15 lakhs out of the crore whicdi I have mentioned and this, we hope, will enablo 
Governments to develop the movement on sound financial foimdationB, Details of the 
measures and the conditions on which ihe grants will be given will bo settled after 
%vc have considered Mi\ Daiding's Report. 

As regards the remaining R,s. 85 to 00 laklis I do not propose at present to define 
very closely the terms on wiiicii it will be distributed to the Provim^cs or the purposes 
for •which it will he usecl I may, however, say that we shall probably adopt the 
basis of nmal population for distribution and we shall eertaiidy impose tlie two follow- 
ing conditions : — 

(1) that the grant ■ should be spent on schemes approved by tho Government of 
, Imdia'wMch will improve the economic position ol the people, aiiil 

(2) that it will be devoted only to schemes wiieh the Local Government wotde! sot 
oHierwise have been able to undertake in the immediate future, 


THE mmurm assembly 


i Biesent OoM 


required mainly to meet the liability imposed by Section S6 of tlie Eeserve Bank Act 
under which Government are under an obligation to pay full surplus rupees 

w'Moh may be transferred by the Bank up to a inaxiinum of fi'v e croi es a yeai . it 
was orimBally intended that the Keserve should be gradually biult ii]> to a masimimi 
of Es. 10 crores wliicli would be siifRcient to meet a retimi of 2o orores of rupees Jjy 
the Bank. Owing to the large remittance which it has been possible to nnikc duruig 
the current financia] year, the balances ...Set the disposal of the becretary oi btato u ill 
now be sufficient to enable the Eimd to be constituted with tlio iiill amonnt of Es. 10 
crores with, effect from the 1st of April 1935. . , . . it 

Hie ways and means forecast for the current fcaiicial year provided tor t fie 
purchase of sterling to the extent of £26,7 millions. According to our lalost i?siimme 
&16 totjil should reach about £39 millions, but this figure is of couive liable to 
modifications. 11’ the estimate is realised, we should be able not only to set aside t he 
Es. 10 crores required for the Silver Eedemption Eeservo but aliso to increase lye 
about Es. 14 crores the external assets held as secu.rity for the note issue. 

The increase in our estimate for remittance is, needless to say, largely aocoimted 
for by the strength wdiich the continuance of gold exports has given to_ tlie 
exchange. For the 10 months ending on the 31st Januarv 1935 the exports of gold 
were approximately Es. 41 crores as compared with Es. 42 and a half crores during 
the corresponding period of the previous year. 

I do not propose to discuss at length tlie arguments which have been advanced in 
favour of restricting these exports, birt I take this opportunity of saying tliat I cannot 


.1 find in them any indication tliat India is being driven by distress to part with her 
last reserves. Indeed I can see no suOicient reason for placing them iu a different 
category from exports of any other commodity of wiiich India has a surplus 
and I therefore find no cause for regret or alarm in the fact tliat India is still able to 
obtain so handsome a profit from the reserves of gold which had lieeii accumulated 
in previous years. 

, ^ It will be observed from the ways and means statement which is printed with the 

Financial Secretary’s memorandum, that the figure for net receipts freon .Post Ofiice 
' Cash Certificates .lias been reduced in the revised estimate .for the curreiit year 
Es. 5,50 lakss to Es. 2,78 laldis and that we .liave included Es. 2,75 lakhs Voider this 
head in oiu’ forecast for next year. This is of course due to tlie reductions in the 
rate of interest on these certificates which took ]'lece in ipidl and ])u(‘oniber 1934, 
the actual rate being ^ now 3 per cent. Post Office Savings Bank dejiosits, on the 
other hand, show a net increase from Es. 6,00 laldis i.n the original estimates for the 
current year to Es. 7,10 lakhs in the revised and Es. 8.75 iaklis in the .forecast for 
1935-36. The rate of interest on these deposits has been 2 and a half jier cent, since 
the end of 1933, and this is cdearly becoming increasing! v attractive 'with the neiieral 
, ' decline in security yiekls. 

The revised estimated here shows a reduction from Es. 6,25 lakhs to Jh. 4,40 lakhs 
but W 0 have provided in our forecast for 1935-36 for an increase to Es. 10,89 lakks, 
mving to the fact that v’e have decided to finance the repayment of the Bombay 
Development Loan, 1935. 

^ .Last year my predecessor estimated that at the end of the finaiieial rear 

the amomit of treasury bills outstanding with the general public would 

be about Ks. 30 crores. The actual figure on the first of April 1934 was Es. 33,31 
treasui'y bills held in the Paper Currenev Reserve ainounb?!! to 
Ks. 25,93 f'ores The figures for the 31st March 1935 are expeetod to bo Es. 22 am! 

■ " Ks, 27 and;a half After the transfer on the 1st of Ai>ril 1935 of 


-■ 


iproyement m our credit we were aMe io issue a i-uperioaii a a 'nomhil ra r ' 
J ®ie3 percerft, tods 1941 ".s.^, eA4 00 

^ cen^ and the amoimt suhsenhed was Es. 10,67 ikis. Is a result of Aese new 
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dUA. iamuK'rs ot,<3,uu 'iwix iAuuvw luuii. uxi^uirt 

Itave to jirovide for the repayment of Es. 16 crores of 

Bonds 1035, and Es. 11,4 crores of 5 per cent Bonds 1935, We have also the option 


loans \re have heexi able to, repay Es. 19,48 lakhs of 4 per cent loan 1934-37 and Rs. 
12,04 lakiis of 4 and a half per cent bonds 1934. 

Both of tiip new issues stand well above their ori^,dnal price. Next year we shall 

6 and a half per cent Treasury 

■per 

of repayin^G' £11.9 millions of 6 per cent Sterling Bones 1935-37 and £3 and a*‘half 
mil lions of East I ndian Eaihvay 4 and a half per cent debenture stock 1935-55, The 
total amount of loans which wd can rep«ay or convert is tlius approximately Rs. 48 
crores. In addition to this we are, as I have just said, providing for the repajotnent 
of the BoinhciY Development Loan 1935, and we expect to reduce the total amount of 
treasury bills outstanding by a further Es. 3 and a half crores. Allowing for a remit- 
tance of £26 million W'e anticipate that we could meet all these liabilities wit'iioiit 
raising more than Es. 25 crores by fresh borrowing, but of i*oiirso the amount, time 
and manjier of our borrowdng, will depend entirely on market conditions during the 
yeai;. 

I now come to our jiroposals both in regard to the balance of Rs. 3,89 lakhs which 
wcy expect to have at 31st March next and to tlie surplus of Es. 1,50’laklis winch we 
estimate for 1935-3G. The former is of course iion-reeurront and is only available 
for non-recurring purjioses. The latter represents the maximum limit of the sums 
which can be devoted to tax-reduction during the year 1935-36, 

To take the non-reenrrent balance of Es. 3,S9 lakhs first we consider tiiat the needs 
of the rural areas shouIdJiaYe the first claim on this and w^e have decided to set aside 
a sum of Es. 1,00 lakhs" for distribution to the provinces to be spent on schemes for 
the economic; develepment and improvement of such areas. I recognise that it may 
he contended that schemes for rural development are primarily the function of Provin- 
cial ilovevnments, whether those schemes take the form of the introduction of 
improved methods of agriculture, the establishment of industries to give employment 
to, and increase the income of, the cuHivators, or measures designed to efect a general ■ 
improvenient in tlie condition of village life. It is a problem to tvMch all local 
Governments are iuIIt alive and to which Provincial Ministers in particular have 
devoted inuch attention', since these matters wore entrusted to them. Sciieiues My/e 
been exaniined and W'Orkerl out but unfortunately many of them are still merely paper 
schemes, for even before the financial stringency of recent years some Local Goveam- 
ments could only devxite very inadequate funds to ttiose purposes and in the repent 
years of crisis and retrenchment it has been impossible for any Local Govem|aient 
to find jnoney for new projects how^ever likely they were to contriliute to the pros- 
pei'it.y of the province. feel tliereforc that now when the Central Oovemment 

fortunately liappenH to have balances on whkh it can draw we cannot do better than 
make som'e share of it available to the ]n'ovinces to carry out schemes winch have 
been Iield u{> and thereby show that the Govcrnineiit of India have a very deep 
<;oricerii with the welfare 'and prosperity of the cultivators and are prepared to help 
Local Governments to carry out schemes for their benefit, /' 

I have used the expression economic development and improvement of rural areas 
and I have indicated that I use that expression in a wide sense to cover any measui’e 
which vrill conduce to the amelioration of the conditions of the cultivators and rural 
classes. One such measure is the Co-operative Movement ^md Yve have for the last 7 
or 8 months had an expert on duty under the Central Oovcnimerxt to examine hoYV 
the movement stands. Mr. Darling who has acquired great experience of the move- 
ment. in the Punjab has been touring round the proYinoes discussing the ■‘Question with 
Local Governmerits and Pro\diiGiaI Registrar. lYe propose to earmark a smm of Rs, 10 
to 15 lakhs out of the crore wdiicli I have mentioned and iliis, w^e hope, w,ij.l enable 
Governments to develop the movement on sound financial foundations, 'ftetails of the 
measures and the conditions on yyMcIi the grants will be gwen Yviil he ^settled after 
we Inwe considered Mr, Darling’s Report. 

As regards the remaining Rs. 85 to 90 kildis I do not propose at present to detme 
Y'ery closely the terms on Yvhicii it .will be distributed to the Provinces or the purposes 
for "which It will be used. I nia 5 % however, say that we shall probably adopt the 
basis of 1‘iiral population for distribution md Yve shall certainly impose tlio foiloYv^- 

ing conditions 

' (1) that the grant ' should be spent on schemes approved by ttie Goverhipent ol 
India which will' improve the economic, position of the people, and ^ 

(2) ttet it will be' doYmted only to schemes Yvhich the Local G-overnment woda. not 
otherifise have been able to undertake in the immediate future. ■, 



▼inces mav not haw schemes in final shape ; m others tlw 1/Jcai ijovernwc.in !iia\ 
prefer to spread tho expenditure over more than ono year. It rvjii of >.-osU'w> rest 
primarily with the Looid Government to decide what sehcinps ojin most prohtaiiiy hn 
nndertaien. What mav be suitable in one protdnoe will not necessarily wntainu to 
another, but Provinciar Ministers are fully acquainted with _ local crmditions and too 
needs of the rural population and 'wil! now wliat is^ most suited to flioso i)e'‘ds, 
sMI Jieep tlie public Miy informed of what is done in each province, llaviuir 
to the huge population of rural India I recognise that the sums %ve arc aiiottujg 
will not go very far, but they will at least do something to .help the cultivator. 

We also propose to niaite a special contribution of Hs. 40 laldis to the (hsvcrnincuf 
of India's reserve in the Eoad Development Fund. There is obviously greai 
for expenditure on road development, and I am very glad to be in_a position, to 
supplement the somewhat exiguous resources of tho Koad Development Fund reserve, 
which was designed, as Hohble Members are awpo, for the piu’pose of making grants 
towards works of special importance or to specially necessitous parts of iTulia. Tic.! 
Grovernment have drawn up a programme for the expenditure of the additional sum 
now available and in this prime consideration is being given to the needs of the 
Province of Assam, which seems to me to he about the most necessitous of all the 
provinces. 

A further sum of Es. 25 laldis we propose to set aside for schemes of development 
in the ]Slo.rth-West Frontier Province. Most of this will be spent on the construction 
of roads in the tribal areas, and the remainder will he devoted to schemes of 
k economic development in tliat area. I wish to malie it clear that wo have no inten*' 

\ tion of implementing this policy by force or without the consent of the tribes in 

\ whose territory the roads will be constructed. A petition has already been reccdveil 
\ from the AfriSis ashing^ that a road may he constructed tlirough a small area in Tirali 
\ and it is hoped that this development " may lead to a fuller recognition not only by 
^is important tribe hut also by others of how their true inteix'sts are served by 
Improvement of their commimications with British India. It is considered tiiafe from 
t^e point of view of Government this expenditure, which will probably be spread 
ovier several years, is fully justified both on financial and political gi'oimds. As tho 
Hitee is aware the relations between the frontier tribes and Govefrnnent have not 
alwlays been peaceful and very large sums have been expended from time to time 
upofiT military operations of" a punitive and wholly unproductive nature. We hone 
that m improving commimications and by assisting the tribes to Itecome ecojiomicaliy 
self-supporting we shall not only avoid the necessity for such operations in future 
but sham transform in course of time a potential danger into a source of sirength to 
India. \ 

The lai^t item of special expenditure wlMi I have to mention in this connection is’ 
a provisior^ of Rs. 20 lakhs .for the development of Broadcasting. As has already biH*ii 
announced, \it is proposed, shortly to construct a large transmitting station in' Belli], 
and we hop® later to undertake the construction of a similar new station at Madras. 
Tiie existing mations at Calcutta and Bombay are also in urgent need of inijirovement 
^d extensioii Broad-casting is of course an immensely important factor In tlie 
intellectual and cultural development of a coimtry and India cannot aftard tu fall too 
far behind in this matter. 

After tkp special grants have been made there s.hoiiId remain a balance of Es. 
2,04 laklis. |A large part of this sum I propose to put aside for two schemes whidi 
it was prc^nsionally decided to finance .from capital There are tlie civil aviation 
programmel, winch is expected to cost Bs. 93 lakhs, and the transfer of Pusa 
Institute M Delhi which will cost about Bs. 36 laMis. I was not myself verv hapirv 
, about the/decision to charge to capital these two schemes, which arc certuiniy not iii 
. any stnM sense of the word remunerative. And now that we have an'accructl 
■revenue Surplus it seems to me soimd policy to use part of it for time imrposcs and 
to avoici the creation of what might have become an aw,kwar(l prece<lent The 
surplus pounting to Bs. 75 laivhs will now go as an aiklitiorwl 
- for the reduction of debt and tliis concludes the disiiosai of the sums which 

. to have m hand or the 31st March next. 

year and the surplus of Bs. 1,50 laldi available for tax 
c we must first mention three items which tliough they do not anprodabiv 
mmt the imanciai position are nevertheless of some importance. 
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The first of tliese is the additional import duty on salt. Personally I am very 
doubtful wlietlier this duty can ever achieve the purpose for wliieh. it ivas designed. 
I have moreover a good deal of sympathy with the views which have in the past 
been expressed by Hon’ble Members from Bengal that an impost which has the effect 
ol helping the producers of Aden at the expense of the consumers of Bengal is 
fundamentally unfair. In any case the duty will require reconsideration in view of 
the impending separation of Aden and Burma. Taking all these things into considera- 
tion I was disposed to think that the duty ought to be abolished at once but that 
would perhaps have been a little harsh to ‘the vested interests which have grown up 
and I shall tiierefoi*e propose to the House that the duty shall be extended for one 
year, without prejudice to any action which Government may see fit to take at tlie 
end of that year. I hope that this extension will be accepted by the House though I 
should perliaps make it clear that, if it should prefer to remove the duty at once, in 
this matter at any rate we should accept its decision. Incidentally we do not propose 
to make any change in the arrangements for the distrilmtion of the proceeds of the 
duty. 

The next is silver and here we propose to reduce the duty to 2 annas an ounce. 
This action is dictated by no theory as to the place to be taken by silver in the 
monetary economy of the wmrld nor lias it any connection wdth the view sometimes 
expressed that India sliould be encouraged to" build up her hoards of the metal It 
is simply a matter of business. There is no doubt that at the present level the diitv 
is encouraging smuggling, there is no doubt that this smuggling is extremely difficult 
to prevenf and thei‘e is no doubt that the honest trader is being injured by the illicit 
trade which is being carried on. At the lower level which we now propose . smuggling 
should become improfitable and the honest trader will come into his own. I propose 
to assume that we shall get the same yield from the 2 annas as would have been 
obtained from the 5 annas duty wliich is, I think, fully justified hy the cii’cumstances 
in wdiich the reduction is taking place. The reduction* will take place immediately by 
iiotificatioii. 

The third change of a minor order is the abolition of the export duty on raw 
skins. During the eight months ending 30tli November 1934 the export trade in raw 
skins declined in volume, as compared with the corresponding period of the previous 
year, from 13,133 tons to 8,933 tons and in value from Rs. 2,24 laldis to Rs. 1,19 lakhs. 
We all believe of course that the most -necessary factor in India’s economic recovery 
is a revival of lier export trade. Many of us feel angry and. humiliated at our inability 
to suggest any positive action designed" to promote that end apart from international 
action of a kind wliich is not at present likely to be taken, namely, a general 
agreement to reduce tariffs and quotas. But here "is one case, though unfortunately 
only a small one, where some action is possible within the bounds of our available 
resources and I think that it should I be taken. The eliaiige will take place as from the 
1st April and the loss of revenue will be Rs. 8 lakhs. 

We still liave Rs. 1,42 lakhs left to dispose of and I propose to do this in accord- 
ance with the pledge of my predecessor in which he said : “Relief must come first in 
restoring the emergency cuts in pay and secondly in taking off the simeharge on the 
income tax now to be imposed.” 

Altiiougli the tax on smaller ■ incomes was not strictly a surcharge, it does, I think, 
come witiiin the spirit of the pledge and I propose to deal wdth it and the surcharges 
on income-tax and super-tax together. The removal of the surcharges altogether 
would cost Rs. 3,34 lakhs a year while the removal of the tax on incomes between 
Rs. 1,0CX) and Rs’. 2, OCX) would cost a further Rs. 75 lakhs. Clearly with a surplus of 
Rs. 1,42 itiklis only we caimot remove the whole of the two surcharges and the quasi- 
surcharge but what -we can do is to reduce them all by one-third and this is what I 
in fact propose. The cost whi be Rs. *1,36 lakhs leaving us wdth a purely nominal 
surplus of Rs. 0 lakhs. 

Clearly this Budget wdll completely satisfy very few people. It certainly does not 
satisfy me. There are many wdio \viil bitterly complain that it lias not been possible 
to remove the whole of " the emergency taxes on income. I myself am extremely 
disappointed that it has not been possible to take the first steps in the revision of 
our revenue tariff In a downward direction. Certainly that tariff is too high, certainly 
it is far too complicated and on both counts it is a restraint on trade and recovery. 
No doubt, I shall ‘ be told that if only I had exercised a little more imagination, both 
of these desirable objects could have been achieved but do not let us forget that 
imaginative financiers usually end up in gaol In any case we have before us, the 
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task of finiir>mnf^ tti8 mceptioa of Pi'OTiaoial aatonomy. This camot he performed hy 
anv effort of pure imaffination, but if we continue in the path of pradeuce we slial , 
I XleTe, M th™ we. oai\ fulfil it triumphantly and, what is more, from too to 
tinis proTid6 furthor <ill 0 viutioiis to tax-piiyois. 

General Disoession on the Budoet 

Stb MARCH :--«!riie House took up the general discuission on the Bmlg’ei to-day. 

Mr.* E, F, Mody maintained tliat if the economic condition of India was to be 
stren^ened the only way to acMeye it was to raise the internal purchasing po’^^tn 
and drastically cut down the bloated military expenditure. The Government should 
adopt an actiye policy of industrial development and the present method oi tantl 
ena&y and legislation was too slow and iinsuited to the changed^comlitnms. iio 
wanted protection against industries in Indian States dumping goods in British iudui 
Mr Mocfv pleaded for cinema industry for which there was eiioimous tnture. He 


What sort of economic future does he enmsage for the country it ins balance siieet is 
to be oyerweig'iited by one single item, namely, military expenditure and if nidiistrutl 
deyelopment is not to be vigorously pursued and if agricultural indebtedness is to 
be continued. Let him adopt a" vigorous policy of industrial development and save India 
from the stronghold of military budget. 

Sir Ehidam E>’da^a5^24?Za^,ex-PinanceMember, Bombay Government said it was refresh- 
ing to see that after many years tliere was no proposal for additional taxation. The finance 
Member had tried the impossible task of pleasing every one, namely, the agriculturist, 
the industrial class, the middle and poor class and the services and he liad satisfied only the 
services. Sir Ghulam thought it was an inopportune time to restore the pay cut. He urged the 
raising of the level of taxation to Rs. ^000 and the stoppage of the export of gold. 
Critically examining the budget Sir G. Hidayatullah said the surplus had beau 
acMeveu by postponing the payment of liabilities and securing a moratorium from 
England of Rs. 53 lakhs. Then again for the redemption fund the provision was 
only three crores whereas it should have been six to seven crores. Thus if all these 
provisions had been made there would have been a deficit Imdgot. The speaker drew 
attention to Sir James Grigg’s statement that opium revenue w'ould cease next year 
and that sugar imports would ultimately record a shrinkage of two crores. Since 1929 
the budgetary equilibrium was obtained only by additional taxation. 

Sir Leslie Hudson^ leader of the European group, while congTatuIati ng Sir James 
Grigg on the budget the style of which was reminiscent of Lord Snowden’s referred 
to me financial position of Bengal and said Bengal could not expect a riitiirn to 
solvency unless it received the whole or a larger percentage of jute ex])ort duty. 
Financial instability was one of the most potent causes of political mi]*est in tlult 
province. Sir Leslie Hudson paid a tribute to Sir Philip Glietwode for having 
reduced the military estimates by nine crores and 32 lakhs or 17 per cent. iielj)e*i h V 
the low price of grains wdiicli could not be expected to continue much ion gm‘, 
Bef erring to the disposal of the non-recurrent sm*pius. Sir Leslie Hudson remaiked 
that ibis balance had resulted from emergency taxation. The proper course would 
have been to restore half of the salary cut and remove the surcharges hv half If 
the emergency still persisted \vhere was the justification for restoi-ation of the whole 
cut ? The estimating for the next financial year was also too cautious, particularfv as 
regards sugar and income-tax. If tliere had been a more liberal estimating it wbuld 
Mv 0 been possible to restore the emergency cuts and also remove the surcharm-s. 
Bn Leslie Hudson wanted a categorical pledge that in the event of a surplus next 
year as a result of underhudgetting or exceeding their expectations he would make 
m total removal of surcharges as the first charge upon then* balances. Mothiiia’ h'ss 
would satisfy the Europemi group. Regarding the removal of export dutv on ‘skins 
Bir Leslie Hudson said, ^We shall deaLwrth this matter when the fmanee ftUl comes 
before us as it is possible our constituents may have divergent views.' Sir L. Hudson 
conunuin^ referred ^ to the additional import duty on salt and said that 
commeroig ommon m Bengal wanted its abolition in the interests of consumers 
Of WL ¥1^; waipf p^mmeroiai ^pmioa heM fto' oppsite view. Speaking generally 
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Sir L. Iladsoii said the question of India’s overseas trade required adaptation, in its 
orgaBixation. Regarding Sir James Origg's remarlis tliat tire present revenue tariff , 
was too liiglily coDiplicated, Sir L. Hudson asked Mm to state what steps he 
proposed to deal wdtii tlie position. Last year an enquiry was promised into the 
incidence and ciassificatioii of revenue tariff. " He acknowledged that something was 
done with regard to classification. Wliat about the incidence of' reveaiie tariff V There 
was a trying need for wJioIesale revision, for an agricultural country like India the 
free list should be as comprehensive as possible, especially in regard to the article.' 
necessary to agriculture. 'Where the revenue tariff was ^ required it should be at a 
uniform rate applicable to as many items as possible thus making for ur^'formiiy. 
There was also a need for enquiry into the administration and incideiice of income-tax. 

Mr. 8wami Venlcataehalam Chetty emphasised that Sir Janies Griggs first budget 
suffered from the same malady as all previous budgets, vh, overestimating expenditiue 
and underestimating revenue. No wonder there was only a halting reduction o£ 
surcharge and the miiiimmii taxable limit stood at Es. ICOO. " Mr, Chetty criticised the 
military expenditure and proceeding referred to the export of gold. In this connection 
he objected to the remarks of Sir James Grigg that it was an exj)ortable surplus 
commodity and challenged Sir James Grigg to make that statement in the House of 
Commons and retain his seat. Mr, Chetty maintained that it was distress gold and 
quoted the views of Sir Lesli Hudson made two years ago in support of Ms conten- 
tion. He asked Sir James Grigg to compare the holding of gold per cai'iita in India 
with similar holdings in other countries to judge for himself. He also objected to the 
reduction of revenue duties at any time which might have the effect of Jeopardising 
the position of Indian industries. 

Dr, Banerjee called the Finance Member as the favourite of fortune for appearing 
on the scene when the situation had taken a tarn for better. Dealing with the claims 
of Bengal for fuiancial justice the speaker urged that if the budget figures showed an 
improvement in the course of the year the entire proceeds of jute duty or at least a 
higher proportion than that proposed should be made over to enable Bengal to 
balance her budget and develop the beneficial services. He thanked the leader of the 
European group for the sympathy shown to Bengal. Eeferring to the taxation pro- 
posals he felt tliat the " surcharge on super tax ought ,to have waited for a more 
lavonrable opportunity and persons earning below .Rs. z.OOO deserved sympathy. As 
regards salt duty ho renrarkecl the Bengal Government hah not afforded encouragement 
to promoters of salt nianufactiire but had utilized a share of tlie duty for othex* 
purposes. No final step should be taken in this matter without full investigation, and 
taken as a whole, the Finance Member’s proposals tended more to beuellt tlie rich 
than the poor. He held that Finance Members were devoid of imagination and lived 
from hand to mouth and reminded Sir James Grigg of the saying of a great authority 
that ^‘Finance is not arithmetic, it is a great policy.” 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudkimj tlianked the Finance Member for the mercy to 
Assam through the proposed road development grant. He u’eminded the House ihat 
Assam with a revenue of two crores had a deficit of Es. 60,00,CK}0 and was living on 
continuous borrowing from the central Government. His province had no university, 
no High Court, no " medical college, no industrial or agricultural college and was 
backward In every other respect. The solution of her pressing problem wms not the 
grant of a subvehtioa which ^voiild be subject to the vote of the central Legislature 
but that Assam should collect revenues from oil peirol w^hich was at present taken 
away by the central Government. In fact, Assam paid 70 per cent., of its revenues 
to the central Government against a half which wuis paid by the Punjab. 

Mr. Satyamrayan Singh said that the budget w^as dull, dreary, disappointing and 
insulting. The surplus gathered by high taxation was being utilized partly for the 
sinister object ;of counteracting the programme of the Congress in villages. He 
suggested the appointment of a committee of officials and non-oflieials to see tliat Rs. 
l,Ou,00,000 was spent in the right direction. The loans to sufferers from earthquake 
were merely a drop in the ocean and rural areas were almost forgotten an the distri- 
bution, Wliat was the need of spending a large sum on aviation "when more important 
nation-building departments were starving ? 

Nawab Ahm-ad Nawaz Khan said that it was very easy to criticise the budget 
but very difficult to prepare one. He tlianlced tlie Finance Menibar for the propiosed 
relief to the rural population and suggested, amidst laughter of Congress members and 
applause of others, that Mahatma GandM. should place at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment all the funds which he proposed to -spend for village uplift work. This was not 
the ffi^t time that the Government were launching a progTamme for h^ing rural 
people* He^testified to the important work which die Punjab and N, V, P. K GoTBto* 
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tlaey aeitlier accepted nor rejected the coniimmal awaici. 

RA march ;— Dr. Jrojicts Xavier D’Soifza, initiating ‘■¥®£ “‘ Ife 
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SaSWspoke next, declared at the outset that the 
hers in the House ■were to revolutionise the sj stein of d ^ ^ , j 

fhe Tteasm-v benches and they were to menlcate a new morality in them ana piui - 
tolelrr/rinthMness to thW^ He thought that « iraM tin. 

the various corrupt practices that seemed to i?'' fo ofRcer of the 

’Erontier. He proceeded to refer to the conduct li^, .a 

Horth-West rEontier Province and mentioned his -name, wlieii Mi. ai'lo.a- 

noint of order saying ‘"Was it proper to name a DovermiKnit Oflitei aii'i maku aiiit,a 
Ions against him when he has no right to he present hero .■"• 

President:—! rule that no name can he mentioned and such nllegutioiis 

Hr. Khan Saheb aien m that point, but narrated some liistaiiccs of co in ^ 
and sounded a note of -warning to Government that unless they t - edt srt . u ; 
root of the evil it -would ho impossible to create a feeling of gooihuH in *l!* h 

SefeiTins to the grant of 25 laHis of nipees for road de-i’clopuiout ui ilie ^oitli-\\iM. 
Kte^ovinct Dr. Ehan Saheb smd that the Afridis were deadlv agiimst ruau 
construction by the British Goveiimient there. It had been said ilmt tliey w anted it 
and they sent applications to the Government asfaiig for road develoiiini'ii.. But tli.it 
was wholly untrue. Those petitions contained no signatures, kit only tinoab impU'’ 
ssions which, the speaker alleged, were secured by payment of inoiioy. Iho siieaK.n- 
reiterated tiiat police administration ivas con-iipt and to ask for ivcoiuits of cxpenai- 
ture on the police administration would he ii£e asking for accounts ironi Alu.u\ua and 

his forty thieves (kugiiter). , . -.i i. i i. u- i 

When the Leader of the Bouse rose to reply to the allegations aim ciiavgys k^ycilo i 
against the Government, some imxileasantness was caused in the House, tie sauf, 1 
^•nnaiy protest againt the language used by the exponent of non-violeiu'e. it luw jH*eu 
' ’ ' said by the previous speaker that members sitting on the Treasury bunches ;ir(‘ ilueves 
■' and so they cannot expose other thieves in Government services. Any r»ovenniHuu. 

! ' 'wbich represent so many servants there must foe some amount oC <, corruption, ,l>ut 

te ^bout the Congress ? Has not Mr, Gandhi spoken repeatedly of coiTuption 
in the Congress ? 

A Congress Member : Mahatma Gandhi is not afraid of exposing uorniptiou. 

Mmski Lswar Saran^ Yahing a point of order, said, "AYbother the speech of a 
paitloulac member is right or wrong is cerhuiily open to objection being tiiKeii, font is 

the eondnot of the Congress, a question which we are to discuss here The Con- 

gim may be right, the Congress may bo wmn^. But 1 ask the Chairs ruling whether 
this Is an occasion 'te critesing the Congress, 
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Presidmi : No doiil>t strong language has been used on one side, but I would aslr 
tlio otlier side to coiisidor whether , it would be right to use equally strong language. 

Sir Nriptm Sarcar : Well, Sir, if this is the eoiisidoration I won’t jixirsiie m that ' 
line. 

Mtmshi I^war Saran : Because the President won’t allow you to do that. 

Sir N. N. Sircar reminded the House while that kind of language was being used 
by the previous sjieaker, they raised not a single interruption, but there were mem- 
bers who were over-sensitive themselves about "the slightest eriticlsni and raised a 
terrible liowi for anything said in reply (Hear, liear, mainly from the Government 
benches ). 

Mr. J. K, Fazhd Haq : On what item of the budget is Sir N. N, Sircar speaking ? 

Sir N. N, Sircar : The necessity of spending money on police for keeping people 
in order (laughter raid cheers). 

Mr. K il/’. Joshi said that lie could not congi'atulate the Finance Member as he 
proposed to continue the policy of the Government which aggrandized the rich and 
impoverislied the poor. He lioped that the expenditure of a crore for rural uplift 
would not so3icl tJio provincial governments to sleep with regard to their responsibility 
towards tlie rural population. What was really wuinted in the villages was redue- 
tlon of indeirreduess. As regards the programme of road coustructidn as long as it 
created civilising iniliience on the tribal people this step was in the direction. 

M.i. L, /i. ^laitra was glad that the budget had ihinijiimn of propliesies and |)]ati- 
tucles. The Jute duty now fell on the producers and tlierefore was a land tax and 
should go entirely to Bengal. Every instalment of reform meant greater finaiioia! 
injustice to Bengal and now the monster of commuiialism had also been forced on 
Bengal. As regards the salt import duty, his eonstitiients were prepared for the 
sacrifice in tlie"’ huger national interest, provided the proceeds of the import duty were 
used entirely in developing the salt resources of Bengal 

Mr, Mathradas Vissanji devoted the greater part of his speech to an attack on 
the restoration of tlie salary out and gave arguments a.gaiiist it. The (jovernineiit of 
Britain wiiicdi was ])rosperdus only partially removed tlie cut. 'Whj in India which 
w'as poor, the restoration should have been complete especially when relief to the 
taxation was so little ? Not only was the surcliarge removed by only one third but 
all other taxations remained. The postal charges were not modiiied and the prospect 
of quarter-aiiiia postcard and half-anna letter remained remote. 'Whv did not the 
Government at least restore tlie quarter-anna postcard which would have been 
appreciated by the masses ? 

Pmdit Govind Vailabh Pant regretted the attitude and temper displayed by Sir N. 
N. Sircar over Dr. Klian’s speech relating to corruption. Perliaps he was lacking in 
tiis saving grjiee of humour. Did not Sir Nripendra Sircar liiiiiseif set the ball rolling 
the otlier d;iy' when tliey were discussing an important question — the J. P. C. Report, 
lie indiscrirninately charged every one in the Congress with eorruption of the grossest 
kind or that they stole money. 

Sir N, N, 'Sircar interrupting denied' having ever said that Congressmen had 
stolen money or things of that kind. ' 

Pandit Pant said that he remembered Sir N. N. Sircar having stated that the 
Congress liad raised one crore of rupees, no acoomits were publisliecl and that Con- 
gressmen had lieen practically exploiting the public and were using even motor oarR. 
The fact was that Seth Jamnalal Bajaj was the treasurer of the Tilak Swaraj Fund, 
accounts of which were audited and presented. 

Sir N, N, Sircar—l deny that I ever said that the account of the Tilak Swaraj 
Fund was not published. 

Pandit Pant The vehemence of Sir N. N. Sircar’s denunciation suggests that lio 
has realised tlie blunder lie has made. He objected to the surplus being spent on any 
subject like aviation or removal of the Pusa Institute and 'wanted not only the present' 
surplus but all siiridus of all future years should be automatically transfer, red to the 
rural reorganisation funds. The military expenclitiire had been 'said to be liigh by 
only sixty' lakhs but according to .PiUidit Pant’s reading it was one hundred and 
twenty lakhs. In fact the dominant characteristic of the budget was iniperialism. 
There were tlie top heavy administration, fabulously high salary for higher ranks, 
similarly miserable pittance to lower ranks, 'drain of gold, then Home charges with 
perpetual draiii^ all combining.to ke,ep India in the strangle-hold of iniporialism. There 
'should be planning out of Mg schemes' of. industrialisation of the key industries (Mr, 
.Joshi— heafi hear). If there' was : Swai'aj HoverniBe.at he woiild recommend raising 
.,;0f u IpW' bf one hundred orores'ior village uplift. 
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Mr J&mm Cfrtfci xvas cliwwl mlra lio ro^a'Jo reply lo tlie Miite, He sMA he 
dill fiot prepofit] to fellow riiadit Fajit iiiio' the draaro-laiKl aiwl felioiilcl like to liaise 
BKiie time to ihc prcj^pei-i of raiii^mg a loan of linridrei! erores a year 

fwiin the JittiwiverishiM,! |,»eo|ile of linlia aod wiiuld like to learn from him the exaet 
mithod r« 2 i(lit Fiiut pnfmmi to adopt to do fhai Beferring to gold exjiort the Finance 
MwiWr i^^idd liiid if gold export were prohibited then tlia jaw In diKtress would not 
le able io hdl Ciii I lie liiht reserve m %vhk;h he made profit up to seventy per cent 
anil would have to i*oi*if»w from the money -leider at high rale of intca'eht. fills too 
waij Bot a vei v agreeable, iilomuitive. The next argriiioit was that ilie OovernmoBt 
»l'io«ld buy gold to use it. tor sfreiigtheiiing the merve or settling their balance on 
!!itor«»liomil afa:ouiit. If tfd.s happened liow would the ltovt*niroent: pay for gold ? 
fliey lajiiW under the law issue only t w'o*-t birds of notes and the remaiiiing one-third 
wotiid have to he latrnuvitl and the Government must pay the iiiit*rest on it. Even 
leaving this argumtiit, ilie position would he that t!ie tiovermneiit would oe aefjiiiriiig 
twenty or thirty erores of gold yearly and printing notes against them. That would 
be imaginative hnaiii'e will! a vcngeaiiee and the most liliely result, would he panic 
and lull of exidnmge which was the result of all violently inflationary umveiiieiits. 
India Htill had 501) ermvs of gold left from that imported during the past thirty 
years. In so far as it was difttress gold, they should deplore the clihirc^s. but be also 
glad that there was a re>erve to meet it, ^It is no good ti-ying to cure* illness by 
concentrating on its outwan! manifest symptom. The illness "is poverty (Congress 
memberH— hear, hear) and tliat is the problem to be tackled.*’ hh* James Giugg^said 
tlmt the Govermnent wure tackling that problem dircGtly 1 ?y the measure for agricnl- 
reseiireh and marketing grants to handloom, sericiilUire iiulimtrleH and dairy 

iiist'Itxite and sucdi other measures. They xvere also assisting the ]U'oviiitu^s by sett'mg 

aside a ero " 

Sir James 

. „ dress .debate... . , _ .,, ^ . .. 

{laughter). Sir James Grigg said that his estimates had been (uiticiscii by Sir Cliulam 
Hidayatixlialx and Mr. Mathradas 'Visonji thought that tiie budget xvas a sham, because 
the Imbiiities were postponed tor a wliile. The Assembly finished the ilebate and then 
adjourned, 

Yotixg ox Bitduet I)E:nAXDs 

7tlt. MARCH .—Voting on demand for grants ecnnmenced to-day. Afim* the whole 
" Azfi 
reful 

and attitude towards the people a 
tho budget before them was a family budget, the family being a. family of parasites, 
who ate dip for var ions seiwices all eiglity-six erores, *' Iluviug doiie Gait rlicy biui 
invited peo])]e's representatives to discuss the Laidget and iwen ihcii \vhato\er the 
Assembly refused the Ooveimment restored. Mr. Fazhd IJuq uecm-^cil the Ooveru- 
ment of’tlieir recklessness in expenditure and callousness of the needs of pt'O pie. 
S. Mangal Singh pointed out Governmenfs failures by ■refusing tJie verdict of tin; 
House on tho detention of kfr. Sarat Bose, Indo-Eritish Trade dgrtemeiit aii«i ban on 
Eod Shirts. Mr. BaiyamurtM said the Government vrere mistaken in thinking that 
they could crush the 'Congress. 

Slit. MARCH The House carried lo-day the cut nioiloii ef Mr. il/. 5. Amy 
censuring the Government for repressive policy by 63 votes to 5S. 'Where wms the 
need of continuing the policy of repression noxv when those wiio ^y^-re fradtr’s of the 
Civil Disobedience movement had practically abandoned it and come into tin;* legisias are, 
asked Mr. iney in the course of his speecli. Gontiiuiing he said I hut CongrcHsmeti 
had come into the Assembly to give the Government a chance of proving to the* peoplo 
through some substantial gestoe that constitutional methods would take riicm near 
their goal Hr. Sritmhm Singh recMled iioxv innocent youths were shot at; in tlm name 
of law and order during tho Civil Disobedience moTcment. The Oovcrnirieni, he com- 
pkined, wem impervious to public opinion. 

Sir Mmm €mik regretted that the oratory of the bach bonchers took the lino of 


r * „ eympatliy with tJie terrorists while he expected to liear soino words of 

limputhi for the victims of the terrorists. ' He said that Governments policy towards ’ 
Cwii Difeoltdience had been one of genera!. 'demency but towards terrorists there would 
be no mitigation until Gie movement' was. crashed. He complained that recriiitmoiit 
of youn^ men, was still going on and,lhelr mind .was being poisoned. 
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Sib. MARCH Mr. N, l>f, Joshi moved a cut of Bs. ICO in ike demand for Posts 
and Telegraph Department. He raised tlie question that the pension of inferior services 
was far too inadequate to tliem after retirement. He said that the pension rule was 
made in J860 when salaries were low. Bs. 4 was feed for a postal peon at that time 
and the same was^ continued even now. On the other hand members of superior 
services got proportionato pensions even if they retired after one year. 

Mr. (?. V, Bewoor, Director-General, Posts "and Telegraphs Dep aliment, acliiowledji^'cfl 
die very friendly criticism of the Assembly and detailed ^ how representations of the 
grievances of cmfiloyees were thoroughly examined. The grievances -were first examiued 
by the. local oSicers and failing redress, the aggrieved person applied through his 
pro^’^nciaI liranch to the liead of the circle and^if even here ^there %vas no redress, 
the AM-India Union Office was approached when the Director-General was addressed. 
If sfill tlie aggrieved person wanted to pimsue tlie mutter, lie could see the Member 
in charge of the Department in a deputation. Mr. Bewoor did not deny the existence 
of grievances, but the (joveniment could redress them only if dip Inisic princqjlc of 
tlu) (lepariinont was not affected, namely, that the department, even it was not a source 
of revenue, must at least be able to pay its way. 

Ml*. withdrew* his motion in view^ of the s}unpathetic reply. 

Mr. F. B. Piracha moved a token cut xmder salt and urged an inquiry committee 
with a majority of non-official members of the House to investigate the ' question of 
damage done by salt range and Kheora mines and compensation to _ zemindars.- 

Mi‘, A, J. Rais man ^ IMember, Centra] Board of Be venue pointed out that the salt 
range of ivheora had been in existence for a considerable time and it w*as not dear 
that the damage done to the neighbouring lands was the result of any ‘■carelessness 
connected with the actual working of the mines. The Government^ was not nnsynipa- 
tlietic to the grievances of the neighbouring zemindars and Mr. liaisnian assured” them 
that they 'woiild again urge the Punjab Government ^to appomt an expert oflicor to 
investigate the causes lor salinification of the soil adjoining the Kheoia mines. 

Kha)}, Sahib Fazhi-Baq Piracha w*as not satisfied^ p^'ith the Govennnent’s reply 
and pressed the niolion wdiicli was carried w’ithout a division amidst Opposition cheers. 
The House then adjourned till lltli. 


I Itb. MARCH :~~Mr. cut motion drawing attention to the grievances of 

the working classes, urging tlio necessity of bettering their conditions on’ a socialistic 
basis and advising Govermiieiit to abandon their present policty, w*as rejected. 

Sir Henry Oraik, Homo Member, could not appreciate Mr. Joshhs suggestions wiiidr 
ho eharaeterised as utterly im]n*acticable. Sir Henry added that the insidious propa* 
gaiiila. of the commuiiisis \vas helped financially from abroutl. To suggest that Oovent- 
meut, should stand by and do nothing to cJieck the forces tliat were ■^vorldng' for blood 
revolution w’ns fan tafetic indeed. 

A demand for the adaptation of the Administration to rhe country s econoini<i needs 
was next made by Mr. F. E. James on behalf of the Eurojicaii Group. Mr. James 
initiated discussion on tlie subject by a cut motion under the demand for the Executive 
Council 'wljicli he wirlidixuv after rhe Government’s reply to the debate. Among the 
principle cdianges urged hy Mr. James were redistribution of portfolios, including tbe 
formation of a Ministry of Communications, reoi’ganisatioii of the present Corameree 
Department ^and the ”a])]tomtment of a small staff of econoinic experts to advise the 
tlovernment. Turning to the procedure now* folloxved in injuiries by the Tariff Board, 
James suggested tliafc the preliminary stage of establishing a case for enquiry to 
the satisfaction ef the Commerce Departnieiit should be abolislied.^^ 

^ Sir James Grigg iiiially claimed that he had shown that the Government had pro- 
ininently in mind tlie points raised by Mr. James and hopied that tlie inotinn would 
he- withdraw'ii. 

I2lls. MARCH:— Mr, Abdul Matin Biotioii refusing supplies to the ./limy 

De]>artmtuit by reducing its demand to one rupee ‘wus carried by 79 votes to 48 
to-day. The object of tlie motion vras to protest against the policy of Tudiamsation md 
o'ver-expeiitiiture in the military budget. Mr. Chaudlniry said that Oovormneat liacl 
adopi.eil delaying tactics in the matter. He deprecated the 0-overiimeat scheme of training 
in tho military college w’hich. struck at the very root of the process of Imliauisatioa. 

White athnowlodging valour and gallantry of Indian troops, Mr. Tottenham^ Army 
Secretary, said tliat at the present rate, the arm,? would never be Indianlsed, one of 
the reasons being that sudi a large eonntiy like India shaiila not produce motor cars I 
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Siih IJaji Abilijfia a exit moHon protesting^ “ropressioii In Baliiofiistaii*’ 
■^raB afeo (!aTrit‘{L Tlu^ rest of tJio demands numbering 89 worn carried without, any 
further dlvisioiu Th,e House then adjourned. 

The Tariff Act A?tiExp. 

I3tli. MARCH :—T]io Assembly met to-day to discuss the Finance Bill. The* qm^stion 
hf>ur was disjjenswl with to eimblo a fuller debate and alter a mimbtu' of nifdions 
about the committees of the Boxiso had been disposed of, Sit JosBph Share iiifroiiiujed 
the Tariff Act Amending 

Finance Bill Debate 

Sir James Grigff then moved consideration of the Finance . Bill ...aiitl, iiiaikv 
markable speech defining his views for bringing about better econmnie develtipnien! of 
India. Sir James Origg">aid that lie wished toTleal with two very 



raised in 
speech, of 
for throwi 

hut a ]‘ireseht master, he gave a sWewliat malicious analysis 
in terms wMcli may freely he paraphrased as follows : 

^‘■Forty-fiYe crores for alien army occupation, (X) erores for police warJiers and 
other agents for re])ression, (Y) crores for bloated salaries of ]»ara‘^itic civil servants. 
(Z) crores for pensions to retired parasites of the above tdass airl one crure for the 
welfare of the country. 

‘‘I f my Hon'lde friend will forgive me, this reminds me of a remark ‘He used figures 
as if they arebadjeetivesh ” 

Sir James Grigg said : ^But the leader of the Opposition, or perhaps he would 
prefer tltat I shottid say the coxmsel for the prosecution knows perfectly well that 
under the present constitution there is a clear demarcation of fimction between the 
Ceidre and provinces, and under this, broadly speaking, llie Centre is responsible for 
defence and finance, while provinces are responsible for heneficont or welfare activi- 
ties of Government. Ko analysis (ff expenditure is legitimate therefore which, does not 
take into account the hudgeF of the provinces and the Centre. 

have had a rough analysis made of the expenditure of the Centre mid 
together for 1933-34 and tlie" iimount of beneficent expenditure is approximately equal 
to "the amount for tlio defence budget, namely, between foriy and Mfiy I'rores. So it is 
grotesque to suggest that the care of Oovernnient for direct imf)rovrme‘iif of tin.* lot 
of Indians is only measured by one erorcs wiiich has. in iliis x'earbs Centra! ihtdget, 
btMUi allocated for rural development.” 

Bir James Brigg said that it might be 


James Brigg said that it might he argued that a comfKiraiix'cly hidi ]>nn'»ortjou 

but the amounts spent wen* luo capable «4 n 
very large reduidion and in eouiitries wh.ere a large number of people uas veiy jsopr 
the cost of Helf-proseivatiou was bound to appear liigh in lU'oporTicui te, tie' re-t of tin* 
budget. The real ivmeily was n(.)t neglect to provide for sidf-prescrvaiboi. 

Ibnv was this to be done V Pandit Govind Ballatei ranks p]’cptt-;;il ur rat lier In.-, 
apocalyptic dream was fliat Government should lioi-row a hundred ♦‘vvry year 

for promoting the welfare of the poor and the reconstruction of India. In uBier vbrd^. 
Pandit Pant hankered after applying to India President Koosevelt's Xcw Deal 


’"‘The following is the text of the Bill : — 

AVhereas^it is expedient to amend the Indian Tariff act. 1934. for juirposes lierein- 
after aiipearing, it is hereby enacted as follows : — 

.1 (1) The act may he called the Indian Tariff (ameiidmeni^ Act, 1.935, and 

(2) It shall^ come into force from such date the Goveriior-Biuicra! in Oniiicil 
may fey a iiotilication i.n the Gazette of Fndm appoint. 

2. (1) In tho first Schedule to the Indian !lhrif let I93L for the miiry Hte. 2 
per ewtj i,ii column 4 against item 10(1), the entry 'Bs. 1-8 per ewtj simll fo siilis- 
Mated and .for entry ‘•March 31, 1935,’ in column 7 against itu} naiiie item tho entry 
be: siibstituted 

; (2) After item IB (i) the following jiow item shall he inserfecl, namely: '10 (2) hrokeii 
If ^lllr ^ avoirciiipok weight, Marcli 

substituted mdTor. "to, entry 'March 31,1935; la column 7 
agamst th# sme item the entey 'Mwh 31^ imf shaU be substituted. 
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A definite feature of the New Beal was devolution of tlie currency, enormous 
creation of credit and a limitless programme of piibiic eKpenditiire out of tlie borrow- 
ed money. Pandit Pant’s programme was impossible without largo inflation, involving 
devaiutioii or depreciation of the rupee. The main objeot of suck a Deal would bo 
to raise the prices and in theory the rise of prices should at least correspond to the 
amount of devolution, but was "that the case ? He took the ease of U. S- A. where 
the devalution was forty per cent., while the rise of the general price index: was 
muoli less, in the United Kingdom the devalution was greater than forty percent, ami 
the rise in prices was in the neighbourhood of ten per cent. 

India had the same devaluation as the sterlmg, yet her price level Iiad not risen at 
all, while agrieiiltural prices had fallen disastrously. 

The process of inflation could not by itself create new wealth, as Mr. Bernard Shaw 
had said, ‘‘Ton can’t make a country rich by calling a penny ’ two pence.” Inhatioii 
could at best effect a ])iirely internal transfer of wealth, but in the case of a debtor 
country it involved a net loss of wealth as the rise in' internal prices was less than 
the fall in external value of the ciu’rency. India was a debtor country and differed 
thus from the IT. S, A., so that even if the process had succeeded in jlinerica, success 
could by no means be predicted for* India. 

Pmzdit <?. R Pant spoke for over an hour mainly criticising the Binanee Memberto 
speech. He said when the world -was moving forward in economic ideas, Sir James 
Origg was moving to his own island of Eobinson Crusoe. Sir James still hugged the 

S ' of laissez faire to his bosom while the entire world had discarded it. But was 
nd following the policy of laissez faire ? Had not England given bounties, regu- 
lated exports and imports, established development board, economic council, eo-ordiiiat- 
ed industry and adopted Imperial preference ? Pandit Pant asked wliethei* it \vas not 
the Government of India wliicli mixed politics with economics by linking the rupee 
to the sterling and giving forty per cent preference to British imports into India, by 
paying a higher rate of pay to British soldiers for doing the same diitv as Indian 
soldiers, and so on The question wars how India could extricate herself from the 
present mess. There was little scope for export of agricultural produce and far less 
at a profit. As for protection, it meant a repressive tax. It raised the level of piices. 
It made the Government more reckless, extravagant and also led to eoiTuption. Bandit 
Pant added if the Finance Member and his Government were not ef]iial to the task 
they should make w’ay for others. If National Socialism was the best remedy, why 
not use it V India had identy of iron, coal and copper and if slio had “Swaraj,” she 
would launch a scliomo of national reconstruction and if for that purpose a hundrad 
crore was necessary, it could be raised. The Government was spending millions of 
rupees on broadcasting, yet it did not cheapen the postcard and letfcter rate and give tlie 
people the benefit of civilization. He urged for cheaper postage and siig’gested that fniaa- 
cial provision conld be made. 

Mr. F. W. ffockenhuU put forward the case of Assam for a snhvention. He said 
tliat .Assam’s financial embarrassments were real and not due to their temporary inabi- 
lity to balance the budget. The existing line of taxation in Assam was never .likely to 
furnisli sufEoient funds to enable it to pay its own way. There "was therefore a need 
for development of its rich natural resoiirces so that in time the Province might be 
rendered self-sufEcient, but no’sv a subvention from the Centre was inevitable. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra DitU (Deputv President) said that the present Finance P>iil 
■was an offshoot of the Finance Bill oi 1931. He reminded Sir James Grigg that revenue 
was not everything, and complained that the promise made by Sir George Schuster 
regarding sure.harges had not been kej3t. The speaker was bound to admit that when 
taxes w^ere not reduced, the surplus in the present budget must be regarded as fictiti- 
ous. Restoration of the pay cut and relief in income tax should not have been resor- 
ted to without taking off all surcharges. He criticised the high cost of administmtion 
and characterised the Government of India as a Court of Wards for the whole country 
and after eating up all revenue nothing remained for the wards. This was a ease of 
breach of trust. 

i4tls. MARCH Kk^re said that he had not entertained any hope from the 

Flnaiico Member whose budget aimed primaiily to feed Government servants and 
pursue a policy of domination. How could Government justify the expenditure of 
forty-six lakhs annually on the Ecclesiastical Department consisting of White Padrees, 
when they professed to pursue a policy of religious neutrality ? 

Mr. Bai/nath Bayoria ventilated the grievances of the conameroial community. 
He said if the, salary cut' had -not been restored the Centra! Goveraiheht 
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would Imvo had limiilri5d-six.ty*two lakhS' aad provincial govemiimts 'hiittdred-ifti' 
lakhs whiidi ariioimts could liavo hmu for various firojoets of piihiic utility, 

Mr. Nfiiphmara Rm tliouglit that .the present slow rate of industrial progress was 
sulelda! to tlie croiiomic interests of India. This was more so heoaiise the agficiiitiiml 
position Imd hec*aiiie precarious. The world depression coupled with the fitiaiicia! 
policy of the Ooverimiont of Tuclia crippled the Indian producer even more than the 
eurrcacy exchange policy ruined the cultivator. 

Mr. Muhmnml Nmwmu said that the Bovenimeiit despite the exiwession of dis- 
sails^Cactlon nud disajjpiiiutmenm had saddled Indians with agreements iite Ottawa aiul 
liido-Biitish, The real need of Indian masses was complete' aholitioii of export diilies 
on her raw pi\Kiueo, es]u>ciai!>' on those articles which were virtually ilu* moiiop'ily 
of Iiulia. lie weleomerl the abolition of the duty on skin at tills juncture as otherwise 



the gold export, he disagreed with the views of the Finance Memi^er. Xfjc Oxadtm of 
the ratio at Is. 6d,, mostly with interest of England was ihruat ugniris!: tim will of 
India, 

Mr. K Ch Bardoloi montionad tJic plight of Assam fjcasanl’s w'ho, he said, at a 
time of distress had to dispose of tlieir gold oniaments represi.snting priibahly their 
whole-life earnings. The Government had been so hai’sli on rliein at the tiniti of 
collecting taxes that tiiey did not give them time to dispose <tr y\)li at a tvxwsmable 
price, ueutral Ooveriinieiit ato up all the revenue derived iTnin taxation of petroltMum 
while other profits .from working of wells were drained awa) by lAivign ^Irilhas. Thun 
the Assamese were left with nolliiiig. When he came here " lie looker! with amaxe- 
ment at limirioiis I)aildiiig.s and gartlens built by the Oovernmtmr of India from the 
revenues collected partly from his proviuee. Taraing to opium he blamed the Uoverii- 
ment lor being generous towards foreign opium eaters liy stopping its export Iml 
nogiecting the Indian people. Assam w;is being constantly doped witli opium and hm* 
population was being unmanned. 

Mr. G. Gupta declared that a Government winch was not eoristitafed at the 
free will of the people, had no right to exist, much less to bring forward a Finance 
Bill lor tlie people whom they did not represent. The Cuiigi-e-Js cluiuh'd to represent 
the people, and is the British Government dispiitod the claim, let thorn oonsmd to a 
Constituent Assembly, or a plebiscite, as recently held in the .'^aar. 

After a few more speeches, the House adjourned till rise 21 si. 

Ka-Uxchi Fmixo— A djouuxvkxt Mottox 

21st. MARCH Mr. Gauhas adjournment motion in the Assembiy to-day on the 
Karachi firing was carried by 07 votes against 52, members of the N'atioaalis? P.Hty 
either voting against or remaiaing neutral Moving the adjournmimr, moti4>u, Mr. iluilu 
said the question was whether the Executive could not bare canied mit the exe.miinti 
in a maimer wliicli would have avoided a terrible tragedy, lie t^omplai ned tlim there 
was an understanding that the Executive would take Kanicln ieaderv, in r^iutldeur**, 
but this was not done. Mr. Gauba urged the Government to appoiut; a ejmmi-.s‘Mn 4 if 
enquiry. 

Sir Emiry Oraik^ justifying firing, said that the rioters had no inteiui.'m of burving 
the dead body inside the city, but their sole object was to imiamc i'eclincs auuiiihf 
Hindus. BA added that a mob of 10,000 rushed on tim troops and it was in' \scit;- 
defence"’ that firing was resorted to. There was, act'ordiug to Homo Hvmb,.‘r, luf 
grounds whatsoever for censure on the Government. 

Mr. Jinmh contended that the civil authorities had mis-managed the win hr btisiricss. 
The Oovemmont failed in their duty. ‘M ask in tfio name of huiiiauify, civilised 
Governniont and justice that you should appoint an iudepmidom couiraissioc of taupnrv 
if you want us to respec^t the Government and have eoniidence in ymi.'" 

Mr. Italekand Navalrai said that the deplorable iiieldont at Karachi iiad a back- 
ground aad it was stirred by outside elements. From his kiiowletlge of Hind Im coiikl 
' assert that tlie relations between the Hindus and Sind Muslims were most eorilial 

' , .■ •; / v;:')-.-'.'- '* , DEim of Mm. , Bherwani 

„ MARCH The Assembly met' to-day In. order to mourn iho loss of a loadiiig 

Mmhof of flib Souse, Mr, f, A, S*; and adjourn out of respect to Imh 
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memory. Mr, Bhulabhm Besai referred to tlie death of Mr, Sherwani and said that 
altlioiigii ho was not able to give of , his best during the present session, he had in 
his earlier years rendered a great service to the country, both in and out of the 
House. Mr. Sherwani’s stability of judgment made him a successful barrister. In 
1923 he joined the Assembly under the leadership of Pandit Motihil Heliru aad, to 
those who were trying to follow the traditions established by Pandit Motilal, Mr. 
Sherwani’s death meant a break of the chain which linked them with those traditions. 

Mr.^Sherwani represented the citizenship of the future Free India as he observed 
no distinction based on race or religion. He was a tower of strength to the Congress 
party. He was a man big not only physically, but in mind, and biggest in heart— a 
gentleman fashioned by Nature to " be "an example to Ms fellowmeii. ^ Mr. Desai pro- 
foundly regretted the untimely death and proposed that a message of condolence be sent 
to the parents, widow and other relatives of fc. Slierwaiii. He also moved that the 
House do adjourn out of respect to the memory of Mr. Sherwani. 

Finance Bill Debate {Contd) 

23rdl. MARCH: — ^Tlie Assembly resumed to-day the debate on the Finance Bill. 
Hr. Bhagwan Das said that India had never before suifered from racialism and 
eommunalism and had absorbed all foreign elements, but the British system had 
corrupted India’s social and economic organisation. The speaker pointed -.out that the 
right attitude to adopt was ' that the real aim of all should be the welfare of the people. 

Dr. P. N. Bamrji said that the Government had added about 40 crores per annum 
to its revenue by taxation but no scheme of industrial development or of assistance 
to the existing industries had been financed with this big amount Continuing the 
speaker said the incidence of taxation had fallen heavily on the poor. This was a 
great injustice. He urged the Government to reduce salt and postal rates, and to give 
a substantial share of jute duty to Bengal. 

Mr. Ghuznavi appealed to the Government to restrict export of gold from India. 
He asserted that the import duty on salt was imposed not in the interests of the 
manufacturers in India, but of four merchants in Aden. He complained that not an ounce 
of salt mamifactured in North or ’Western India was coining into Bengal because of 
the heavy rail freight, and yet the Bengalees were penalised by this duty. 

2Sth. MARCH : — Hv, Fazlul Euq criticised the transfer of the capital to Delhi 
and asked why the Goreniment had copied Shah Jelian, and not the tolerance of 
Akbar, He said the Government of India had virtually forced the hands of the 
Government of Bengal to impose taxation on the tax-payers of Bengal. 

Mr. Bhulahhai Desai referred to the borrowing policy and maintained that it was 
being carried on in a maimer as to keep 'India under the political and military domination 
of England. He criticised the unrestricted export of gold and said India must conserve 
as much g;old, as possible. Checking the flow of gold from India would not do the 
least harm either to the stability of India’s currency or credit, and would indeed, to 
some extent, relieve the fall in the price of commodities. 

Sir James Qrigg^ replying to the debate, criticised the Congress and Congress 
leaders. ‘Terhaps Pandit Pant wuU become a communist under the new regime, and 
lie and his friends will be completely free, while the rest of 250 millions will be imder 
complete sul> 3 ection. So now we know wiiat this battle for freedom means, freedom 
for the Pandit and a small number of his friends and slavery for everybody.” The 
Finance Member characterised Mr. Satyamurti’s method as typical of the early stages 
of all extremist left wing parties. ‘‘They go on repeating onimerical and gargantuan 
suggestions despite the fact that it has been demonstrated over and over again that 
they would bring untold misery to the poople.” 

IxnO-BiJRMA Tetbuxau 

26ili. MARCH The Government sustained the biggest defeat of the ' session, 
to-day wiien Mr. Mathradas Vassanji’a adjournment motion to censure the Govern- 
meiit for non-representation of India’s interests before the Tribunal set up in iiOndon 
in connection with tlie- financial adjustments between India and Burma in the event 
of the separation of the latter was carried by 78 against 36 votes, the European group 
romaining neutral The result was received by the Opposition with^ .cries of , ‘‘resign, 
resign.** Moving the adjournment motion, Mr. Maikmdm Vassmfi said neither Burma nor 
India wanted iepai*atioii which was forced on them by the British. The problem before 
the Tribunal was complicated and required . an expert and detailed representation of 
non-official Indian imd JBunnan points of view. 

' ’ 21 ' ■ A. ■■ ' • ' ■ ■ . . ' ' . ... -a' 
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Spewing on bcialf of the Confess Partj,'-Mr. B, Dm deelared tlml ilmj had m con- 
Meiice itt the Trilmiml, more espc^Jally 'm' the' mohmoii of Mr. Bowlatt was an insult 
to Imtiia, 1111(1 also it was an insult that India did not possess linanciers mid ei^onomists, 
who could sit oil llie Trihiimil He demanded the Tribunai to he presided over by a 
Member of the l^eagiie of Nations and having no Britisher on it. 

Sir James (higg re|i!yliig, said that tlie Tribunal \xm not the fnial arbitral body. 
If tlie report %?as shortly to be published and if tliere was a genera! dt?maiicl that the 
House should discuss it before the Secretary of State reached final ecnicliisioiis^ lie 
would be glad to forward that rim to the Secretary of State. 

ism^B m Ketta 

21*111* MAHCli SafgamuriM moved an adjournment motion to-day 

to diseiUss the critical positicm. of Indian settlers in Kenya in respect of 
the proposed reservation of highlands for Europeans. The motion was supported 
by all sections of the House, but as technically it amounted to a censure of the 
Cfovernnient, whereas the jmrpose tvas to strengthen the liaiicls of: the (KiYenmicnt in 
the matter, the motion was withdrawn after a full debate. 

Indo-Buhma Tribunal {Contd) 

28tli. MARCH : — A.fter questions to-day, Sir James Gngg made a statement correct- 
ing and supplementing the information he gave regarding* the ludo-Burnia Tribunai 
duiing the adjournment debate on the 26th. The Tribunai aetiially work abfuit 

the rdiddle of December last. AMien the debate took place in Ihe Houscn a telcgnau 
was received in the Secretariat to tlie eifect that the Tribunal iuri actually signed the 
report. Sir Janies Grigg was not in a position to say when the idport would be 
published, but an opportunity would be afforded to the House to discniss it before the 
secretary of State framed the final conclusions. Sir dames Grigg apdogised to tiio 
House fully and sincerely for having misled it and asked the members to' believe tliat 
this was absolutely miintentional. 

Mr. Bhulabhat Desai remarked that tliis had furnished another proof of the manner 
in wbieh the bloated Civil Service worked. If this information had been given In 
time, the House would have saved a great deal of time. On February 21 the House 
was told that the Tribunal, would take a long time, lienee it was not advisable or 
feasible to associate the members of the House with the Tribunal, '.rhon came tha 
answer that the Tribunal would take probably three days. And no^v tho}” were told 
that the report had actually been signed. That the Ci^uL Borvice lu*re or In England 
should carry on the. work m this manner wms a matter to be regretted. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir expressed surprise that the Tribunal wuis nppomtod in 
Det'iember and the information was given at the end of i\rarch after it had signed tlm 
report. 

Mr. If. i. Jirvnah said that it w\as no use flogging a dead liOrse.bvit ilie fac't remained 
that the Govermnent of India were not consulted before the Tribioud was appointed 
and that the Secretary of State kept the Govenaneut of India in the dark as to 
whether the report was concluded. The fact that tlie Secretary of State wtmid not take 
a decision until the Assembly had dlBcussed the matter was poor satis fact ion. as they 
would be told when the time came that the opinion of such a Trilumai was weidit’,C. 
He hoped that tlie Finance Member would realise that that was not the wav to treat 
the House in a matter of sueli \dtal interest to India and Burma. 

Or. Law AiiUNi) Acr (1908) Repeal Bill 

29tb. MARCH : — Mr. B, Das moved to-day consideration of the Bill to repeal the 
Indian Criminal Latv Amendment Act of 1908, and said that whenever an instalment of 
reforms was granted repressive laws preceded it. This law tras enaidec! before the 
Minto-Morley Beforms were granted. At that time even Moderate hnidens like flio kto 
Maharaja of Darbhanga opposed it. . The Repressive Laws Conimktoe, inuler the 
chairmanship of Sir T. B. Sapm consisted of Moderates, and it diti not rocommoad 
the immediate repeal of this law, but made certain remarks which he quoied. 

The Law Member asked him to read farther on. 

Mr. B. Dm said that he w^ould read what suited to him, leaving llm Law Member 
. to re^id the other parts. Mr. Das thought that the Sapni Corrmiitfoe’s mu 

/ that the law should be repealed in two, or thi’ee years, (^ir Mmrg CVciil— -Nol. 

■ ' .Mr, the Committee has made any confidential recominendation the Homo 

Umber would tel! us, He added that the 'fact of' the matter was .that whereas the 
^ Act hitendod merely to deal with anarchistic .organisation, it was misapplied in IW 
^4nst a non-vidmt movement and brganIsaMons were declared ualawM In the even- 
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ing and tlieir meinl)ers were arrested tlie next morning. Many members of the 
House had siiftered from the misapplication of the law. The speaker was an enghieer 
and klle^Y scientific argument, hut lawyers ' had a genius of prevaricating and mis- 
interpreting law. He asked Sir N. K Shear, whose eminence in Bengal equalled to that 
enjoyed by the late Sir Rashbehari Ohose, to examine the law and see ■whether it had 
been misapplied. He also appealed to Sir Henry Oraik as an Englishman not to do 
%?roiig and destroy the chastity of the English language by misinterpreting the law. 

Mr. AkhU Cha)7dra DuU characterised the Criminal Law Aiaendment Act as law« 
less jaw, wrong in principle and aiming to deprive the people of the primary rights 
of citizenship. The speaker narrated at length the- alleged police excesses in Coinilla 
and other disti-iijts of Bengal, where peaceful processionists were forcibly dispersed by the 
police for no otlier offence than merely singing of ‘Bande-Matarain’. 

Sir Henry Craik — 1 don’t believe that 

Mr. D?dt asserted that he was speaking from personal knowledge and if the Home 
Member did not believe he could not help. There were still 203 associations in Bengal 
under ban and he asked why even after civil disobedience was withdrawn the Govern- 
ment took no action to witlidivw the notification. Mr. Dutt referred to the ban on 
the Abhay Ashram, Comilla, and challenged the Government to prove tliat this orga- 
nisation wuis ever associated with revolutionary activities. A. Bengal ofiiclal, Mr. 
Mukiierjee, had said that a murder had been committed in broad day-light wliile a 
procession as progressing along a street in Comilla. The Abhay Ashram was not 
ueclared unlawful even after the commission of that murder. The 'procession referred 
to consisted of people of the wdiole town, and was it fair for the Government to ban 
m useful organisation because certain isolated individuals had committed a mnider In 
the street Proceeding, Mr. Dutt gave a list of 3,372 persons who had suffered under 
the Regulation of 1818," Ordinances and other Acts and were detained in Bengal and 
outside, and his inference was that most of the detentions were in connection with 
civil disobedience activities. 

DuU emphasised that at present there was no liot, murder or any unlaw- 
M activity and for the last year not a single terrorist crime, and it was surprising 
tiiat the Government still remained nnreleating. According to him,, the problem of 
Bengal was acute unemployment among the educated ‘dfiiadralogs’’ and unwarranted 
harassment of yoiingmen by the police. 

Sir K N, Sircar next spoke at great length. The question before the House, he said, 
vras whether the Act slioiild be repealed or allowed to continue. For this purpose 
the Law Member felt that it w^as necessary to recapitulate the history of uie' last 
twelve or fourteen years and he avssui'ed the House that all his facts and conclusions 
were based on records of judicial proceedings before Sessions Judges or High Courts 
where the accused \vere defended and had the right of rebutting tJie evidence. He 
asserted that terrorist associations in the older days of 1906-07 w’-ere small associations, 
comparatively speaking. Whatever they did was done in secret and was worked under- 
grroimd. Later terrorist activities were, hotvever, conducted by men who misused a 
large number of volunteers and other people originally employed for different kinds 
of wwks. When the non-co-operation movement •was'iaunclaecl boys began to leave 
schools and colleges. They joined physical culture and volunteer classes, which started 
in many places all over" Bengal. Gradually a spirit of defiance of the constituted 
authority and lawlessness engendered by speeches led to a change in the mentality, 
which, whatever might be the case in other prownces, resulted in Bengal in deliberate 
departure from the path of non-violence, which was being insisted on by Mr. Gandhi 
and for which Mr. Gandhi sincerely and' strenuously fought. Tlnfortimately, there was 
in Bengal a background of violence" which started long before the non-co-operation 
movemont. From 1921 to 1924 the process was going on and idle boys in hundreds 
w’ere going in the defiance of law, so that non-violence xvas losing its hold over the 
youths in Bengal ajid the critical stage -was reached in 1924. 

Mr. Saxena — It was due to Governmental violence. 

Sir K N. Sircar — I am sure some of these things arc rather unpleasant but I am, 
going to tell you w'hat is absolutely true. 

The Law Member continued that in 1924 a resolution wuis passed at the Serajgiinj 
Provincial Conference expressing admiration for the patriotism and sacrifice of the 
murderer of Mr. Day. Mr. Gandhi had ■written strongly against tMs resolution, stating 
that its authors by paying a lip service to uon-violenoe* were only indulging in self- 
deception, This gloriiicatioii of die murderer had dangerous e.feot ana in 1924 the 
Ordmaaee Act was passed and a large number of suspects were detained 
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Ie ii^'Or^maaiiCe expired • and .-the' misled liy tlie Qtii«c«iee of 

tliie moveiaiat, reksased prkoiierB, wbm they; realised iliat tbc OrdiaaBce was »ot 

S tx> be rcmew'ecl, set about organising terrorist activities* They captured tfie 
machinery at Chittagong and organised a raid of ilw armoury after a year 
and 'a Imif of intensive preparation for which a large number of boys were trained in 
ailitiry imiform. Letters whose authenticity was not cliallengea in i*ourt w*ore 
exchanged mong them stating that they w^ere not being watched by the poHcje and this 
wis the time for them to act.' This show^ed that the ” monient iiressuri* ■was removed 
detenus who had been released sterted a movement jinc! sneh a situation (ioiild not hv 
coped imder the ordinary iaw% Among Congressmen tliere were black who did 
not observe Congress rales. Persons who took part in tarroiist ourrages were not 
merely Congress vohmteers, krt belonged to the exeeutive o! the Cuugr**s.s organisa- 
tions, The murderer of Mr. Bay %vas a person who left ti.i!lege mi vntmtil nf tlio 
non-co-operation movement. Accused in the Meehuabarar biomb (‘rise iuc'lurled |,H'rsmiK 
who w^ere members of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and were on tlie 
©xecutave of their District Congress Committees. 

Mr. Duit interrapting, asked, "Was it in this case tliat tie court 'fitdl tliat the 
police evidenee was manufaetured 

In the Dalhousie Squre bomb case, one of the accused was a member of tlH;i 
Congress group of the Calcutta Corporation. Some other aecubcd were tneinbers of 
theJBengai P. C. C. and Congress Committees at Khulna and I^ladaripur. He referred 


to the Jorabagan bomb case where the aecused confessed that 


the Congress 


session in Calcutta 1928 impressed him and he took to maiiiifucmre of explosives and 
at the Lahore Congress made arrangements with another ckdegaio to supply bombs. 
The aooitsed in this case were prominent members of the B. F. Q. 0. The accused in 
the Writers* ' Building outrage w^as on the staf of Bengal Volunteers, which was a 
Congress organisation. The Sbambazar Post Office case brought out the fact that the 
accused were members of the South Calcutta Congress Committee. Then again Biua 
Das, a young girl, who attempted to murder the Governor Sir Stanley Jackson a 
member of an oi'ganisation started under the auspices of the South Cabuitla Omgress 
Committee. Attempts on the life of Sir Alfred Watson were made by one accused 
who left college and joined the civil disobedience. The Law Mem1:*er cited the case 
of another terrorist, who was the brother of the Dictator for the time? being of the 
B.^P. C. C. He also referred to the Seaidah Arms Acd ease whtuihi Hie liceused 
were members of the Yolunteer Corps of the B. P. C, C. ?ind 
the Lebong case wherein also the accused had connection with the Ctmgress organ!* 
sation. Proceeding, Sir N. H, Sircar quoted numerous other <;ases of either violence 
or conspiracy or dacoity or attempted dacoity etc. in whicli one or other of the 
accused were connected with some Congress 'Committee or other in Bengal or some 
association with some Congress Committee or other In Bengal. The M;ymc*nsingh 
Congress Committee was frequently referred to in tJiis connectirm. Ho referred to 
Charpara case in which the approver Haresh was a member of the Tangail Congress 
Committee. In a robbery case the leader w'as connected with what w'as called the 
Village Welfare Society, w'hich formed part of the Congress orgjinisation. In Charmu- 

f oria case two of the accused w'ere members of the Madaripar Congress Committee, 
u Kaneswar mail robbery case two of the accused w-ere members of the Gosairihat 
Congress Committee. In the Naldanga dacoity case culprits were found with booty am! one 
accused was sentenced and he had been connected with the Gaihanda CongresH 
Committee. In another case the Law Member stated that three accused w’cro enlisted 
in Yugantar Party and one girl w^as a member of the Anusilan Society. These girls wlio 
were engaged in such crimes had been described as brave ones. 

Sir N. N. Sircar then gave some more cases, including the Pahartali outrage, in wlihii 
tlie accused had been secretary of the Chittagong Congn-ess Committee rnui, proct.’cdijig, 
said that he had read these cases to disprove me contention that j^ersons wiio professed 
non-violence could not have possibly taken part in these iniutlerouH ducoititn> and otluu* 
crimes. He admitted that the actual HnniDer convicted xvas very small eoiupared to 
,',those^ Congressmen who were pledged to non-violence, but the fact' was tlmt the 
. mlicMnery of the Congress had been got hold of by those Congressmcin miio counfed 
- in futsutooe of such crimes. Continumg, Sir M, 1. Sircar said that it did not matti?? 
.■/rwheihex the organisations referred to were Congress or Hon-Ck)ngr«, but tlie fact 
. ■ that fiiere were various organisataons, some of whoso prominent mea were 

, ddmi^ted Mii .aad convicted in such cHmee. The mmn cause of their smteess wm 
; ; due te thyawttion which they received firom a seotton of the Press and from public 
ppeeoh#;'(Jiw> h^ej. Mr, GadM, ~m •doubt, condmMM these aoHoM'anci even the 
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motives behind them, bl^t that did not .avail at any rate in Bengal. A.t the Karachi 
Congress a resohition was passed 'dissociating the CongTess from political violence, 
hut it recorded tlie admiration and bravery and sacrifice of Bhagat Singh and his 


comrades. Pandit Ja%v}iarial Nehru in moving that resolution said that 
he was not ashamed o.f the cult of violence, kit that the cult of violence 

for the present could not he in the best interests of the ooimtij, 

especially because of the communal tension. Some months later, Bir. 

Gandlii^ himself Iiad to express his view tliat it was a mistake on the part of the 
KaraeJii Congress to have adopted that resohition, and he wanted the All India Con- 
gress Committee to condemn violence. But what did the followers of Mr. Gandhi do 
in Bengal V Thej-^ brought Mr. Satyaniiirthi .from Madras, gave him a rousing recep- 
tion anti installed him on the presidential chair of the Bengal Students’ Associatioii 
Conference and Mr. Siibhas Cliandra Bose made a speech attacking Mr. Gandlii for 
ne-gieeting the case of Bengal terrorists. Mr. Siihhas Chandra Bose concluded his 

speecli by quoting Pandit Jawharlal’s advice to the youth to live dangerously, think 
dangerously and be dangerous to the British Government. And Mr. Satyaiiiiirthi’s own 
address had talked of reckless patriotism and used milk and water language to coiiclenm 
violence, whereas he was most vehement in condemning the Government. Let the 
House iiote the cumulative eifeot of all these utterances on the youth of Bengal. 
Sir N. N, Sircai* quoted from the Sapni Committee Eeport, which was signed in 1921, 
just lief ore tlie non-co-operation movement was started, and -which did not feel justified 
in the circumstances then existing to recommend repeal of this Act He asked whether 
the possibility of renewal of a mass movement -was so remote that the Government 
should remove this weapon from their armoury. He read out to the House a state- 
ment made by Mr. Govind Das, a prominent member of the Congress Party in the 
Assembly in -wliich Mr. Gobind Das had predicted a bigger agitation in the hear future, 
and asked whether the Government was jiistided in entertaining fears for the future, 


Finance Bill Debate ( Conid, ) 

Isfc. APRIL Discussion of the Finance Bill clause by clause was talcea up to-day 
Mr. M, A. Ayya7igar^s motion seeking to reduce the 'salt duty from one rupee aiiil 
four annas to twelve annas v,’im carried by 63 votes to 55. 

Earlier the House, by 61 votes to 54, rejected Pandit Govind JBuUahh Panfs 
amendment to the Salt Tax to the effect that despite the provisions of section 7 of 
the Salt Act, the Government should not impose any duty on salt manufactured in, , or 
imported into, any part of British India other than Burma or Aden during the year 
beginning from April 1. 

The motion of Seth Gobind Baa urging abolition of the salt duty was rejocteci 
by 61 votes to 57. 

2nd. APRIL :~Governinent suffered yet another defeat to-day on the question of export 
duty on hides, which w-as proposed to" be abolished in the '’Finance Bill The House 
by 61 votes to 60 carried Mr. Anantkasayafiani A^ya?i gar's motion to retain the 
export duty on hides. 

Earlier, Sir James Grigg gave an assurance that the Government adhered to the 
Oaiidhi-.Irwm Pact in respect of salt manufactured for non-comineicial domestic 
Purposes. 

The vote of the Assembly on salt duty reducing it to twelve annas from .Rs, 1-4 
per maimd was independent of the 25 per cent, surcharge. This meant that if Govern- 
ment accepted the Assembly’s decision the duty leviable on salt would he fifteen annas 
instead of Es. 1-9 per maund. 

3rcl. APRIL :--Thre 0 more non-oSicial victories marked the proceeriings of the 
Assembly when discussing Schedule I of. the Finance Bill relating to the Postal 
Bepartmeut. Prof. Ramga's amendment to fix one anna for weights not exceeding 
one tola and one anna three pies for weights ■ hetw^een one '.and two and a half tolas 
■was carried hy 80 to 35 -votes. 

Mr. B, K. Das^s amendment that - the rata of postcards s.1io-ald be hall-Mua for ■ 
single and one anna for reply card was carried by 79 to 44 votes, 

Mr. F, B. Jameses amendme-nt reducing, the rates on book-posts and sample packets 
to six pies for 2 and and a half tola weight, ' nine pies for 5 tola weight, and six 
'pies for every additional weight of 5 .tolas^ was carried by 84 votes to 39. ‘ ; 

1 mofioB for reduction of postage on newspapers was lost. 
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4th AFEIL B? 73 %’dtes to 43 the Assembly 'carried, to-day Quaii Makmmmmi 
Akmni Kazim's iiioBon fixing the mitiimam income-tax level at two flioiisaiifl rn|»ees. 

There was a irial of strength between the Europeams «and the- Goveriinioiif whmi 
the House divided on Mr. F7 James s amendment to danse 5 of t!io Finance Bill 
urging redaction of the pi’oposed surcharge from 1-0 to 1-8. Congress an«l Kome 
Kationalist. Members did not vote. The motion was, however, defeated hy 42 votes 
,32. 


Sir James Grigg stated 'that it was contemplated that in the next cold weather some 
experts cm int^omo-tax law 'would come to India with whom the present staff in tlie 
Income-tax Department woidtl be associated to conduct a coiiiprehensivo review of the 
Income-tax system «a!id see what improvements cou!*i he suggosfi:*f| and to recHiinmeiid 
to what extent the Iiieome-Tax law' should be revised in structure and prociMlure. 

After the secoml reading of the Finance Bill was over, Sir James thigg aBiiDunoed 
that as the Bill had been riuitilated in great many respects and a situation had arisen 
which the Govornmeiit must consider, he dirl nut ]»vo]’iose to move the next motion 
in his name, namely, the tliird reading of the Bill. Neither would he move for tlse 
passing of the Bill ‘the next day. 

Viceroy Restores Finance Bill Cuts 

5tli* APRIL : — In the Assembly to-day the. President read a message from the 
Oovenior-Geuerai askuig the Assem'bly to pass the Finance Bill in the form in which 
it -was originally introduced as the ‘Government were unable to accept any of the 
changes made hy the House. In tlie Governor-Generars opinion these aniendnients would 
create a deficit budget and have a deleterious effect on Iiidias credit. 

The Viceroy sent the foliotving message to the Assembly, wiiieli was read out by the 
President immediately after the questions were over 

Bill as introduced contains provisions designed lo reduce tasatioa to ., 
tho maximum extent possible within our existing resources and incidentally to provide 
some benefit to the agriciiiturist by removing the bar on the profitable sale of one of 
his m'oducts. 

”Tho Bill was a counterpart of the policy represented in the allocation of non- 
recurrent surplus for development of roads, broadcasting, civil aviation and above all for 
the improvement of the economic position of villages in this country. 

“So far as the Finance Bill is concerned, amendments made " by the* Legislative 
Assembly would, if accepted, amount to a serious mutilation of the' bill. They entail 
loss of revenue of from four to five crores of rupees and so i rived ve budgeting for 
heavy deficit and all the deleterious results of India’s credit vdiich havi,^ invariably 
followed an unsound procedure of this character, Xho amendinenTs cannot, thureforih 
be accepted, 

“After anxious consideration I have decided to recommend to tlie Assembly that 
the bill be restored to the form in which it: was originally iiitrodnctKl I have consi- 
dered whether it is possible to accept some of the iliiahcialiy less important amend- 
ments made, but some of these, is definitely opposed to the iuteresrs of agriculturists 
■and others are minor postal concessions, which though affording little oi* no benefit 
to the poor, would more than double the estimated deficit on the Posts ant! Telegraphs 
Department and postpone the restoration of solvency in that service. 

“Every ono of the remaining amendments involves loss of at least half a crore of 
revenue and so must be ruled out so far as tlie current year is eoncex'aecL'’ 

Text OF EEGOiLUEXDATIQNS 

The following is the text of the recommendation 

“In pursuance of the provisions under section {!) of section 67-B oi Gfu'cni- 
ment ot India Act, I Freeman, Earl of 'Willingdon, do recommend b) tin? I.cgislativc 
Assembly that it do pass tlie Bill to fix the duty on salt maniifaeturci] in or imported 
by land into certain parts of British India, to vary certain duties Icviabb) nador the 
Indian Tariff Act -1934, to fix the minimum rates '"of |>ostags under tite Intiir.n Post 
Office Act 1898, to fix rates of income-tax and super-tax and” to vary the excise* duly 
‘ on silver leviable under the Silver (excise duty) Act 1930 In tlio form hereto 

' y ' Taotf Act Amm k Wheat) Ban 

Sit Jemph Bhore then moved for the eonsidemtion of tlie Bill amending the ladlaii 
Tariff Act .rektlng to duties on wheat and rioe^ ■ He said tliat it was not Aeoessary to 
Mtet into ^y mborate justification of, duty' m wheat lor another year. Certain 
hteio facts ;weite taken fpr granted, firstly^. 'tlw. it, was necessary to keep the Indian, 
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market for the Indian prodncer liaTing regard to the fact that India procliioed ia 
sufficient quantity and, secondly, that there was still large, though steadily dimiiiisliing, 
not exportable surplus wheat in the world available at prices below the Indian price. 
The only question w^as at what level that duty would he. The most iiuportaiit adverse 
factor in the situation was the availability of large surpluses of wheat in the world 
since 1928-29. During tlie year 1933-34 'the forecast of the w’orld surplus was four 
hundred million bushms. In ‘other words, the position wuas approaching or beginning 
to approaeb normality and thus to reduce menace to the Indian industry. Therefore, 
it had become essential to reconsider the duty which they should impose. Origiimliy 
the duty was fixed having regard to two factors. Firstly, the ex-duty prices at Calcutta 
of the Australian wheat was Rs. 2-7ewt. and secondly, the freight charged on the 
Fanjab wheat sent to Calcutta was Es. 1-6 per maund. ‘ To-day freight had been re- 
duced to rupee one and pies eight per maund, Avhich amounted to four aiina^ reduc- 
tion per cwt. and price in Calcutta of the Australian wheat since the beginning of the 
year had been not lower than Bs. 2-15-8 per maund as against Rs. 2-7 per maund of 
the Panjab wheat. This factor alone would justify even a large amount of reduction 
in duty than eight annas. Sir Joseph Bhore quoted further figures to show that after 
the reduction or eight annas in duty, Indian wheat would reach Calcutta cheaper than 
the ])rice of the Australian wheat after paying the duty. Lastly, he said that the 
Government were placing this duty xmder 'protective clause, which meant that the 
Government could by executive action raise on occasions the price of the Indian wheat. 
Sir Joseph then turned to rice. He quoted the report of the special officer appointed 
in Madras to sliovr there xvas scarcity in certain districts of Madras, w-here millet 
was chiefly taken by the people. Any rise in the price of rice would be redected in 
the price of millet.' The G-overnment' was therefore circumscribed in the imposition 
of duty witliin narrow limits. The chief factor in the competition was broken rice 
and seventy-five per cent of the total imports of rice and padday into Madras wure of 
broken rice. Continuing, Sir Joseph Bliore dealt with the question of appropriate duty. 
Rangoon rice was the liieasiiring standard as it was always imported into Madras in 
large quantities. Statistics showed that the average diference between Rangoon rice 
and imported broken rice was eight annas per maund and this conclusion was con- 
firmed by a special enquiry conducted at the request of the Council of Agricultural 
research. 

After non-official speeches the motion for consideration of the Bill was passed. 

An interesting situation arose on Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed^s request for moving 
amendmonts, which proposed to restore the wheat duty to two rupees and make it. 
applicable for an indefinite period. He contended -.that liis amendment was to the' Bill 
as it stood and was in order. 

Sir Joseph Bhore said that the Act having already lapsed the amendment amounted 
to a new tax and required the Govemor-Generars sanction. 

Sir Co?msji Jehangir thought that in view of the situation created by the fact 
that the Bill, though introduced early in Marcli, was not taken into coiisidm’atioii till 
April, the entire Bill was out of order. 

Sir Lancelot Graham said that his amendment of a formal character had been 
already tabled, and v^ould put the Bill in form. 

The Fresideni ruled that the 'Wheat Import Duty Act having already expired, Dr. 
Ziatiddin Ahined-s amendment to restore the duty of two rupees was out of order, 
jmd his otlier amendment to make the duty nm to ‘ an indefinite period was clearly out 
of order. 

Thereupon, Mr, Satyinnrthi said that as the Government had taken advantage of a 
technical position, which had occurred through the fact tiiat the House had not been 
able to handle the Bill in March, he objected to the Government’s amendment of 
which due notice was not given, and requested the President not to suspend the stan- 
ding orders. 

The President asked, what inconvenience would be caused if the standing orders 
were suspended. . ’ ^ 

Mr. Satyamurthi said that the opposition wotdd have liked time to give notice' of 
amendments arising out of the new situation. 

Sir N, Nu Sircar^ leader of the House, said that he had no objection to the matter 
standing over to the Simla Session (Opposition voic^ : It is a threat). Sir R. N. Sircar 
was also willing to let the matter be put of till to-morrow after the Finance Bill was 
disposed of, so that the opposition members could send in any amendments. 

Sir Ooma^ Jehangir said that it wonld’really suit both sides better to finish the 

matter to-day, and wanted the point of order to be withdrawn. , . 
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Pmiii B. Fami said tlmt the OoTemiaeaf s attitade showed how callous the 
OowBiBoit was regarding tlie interest of agrieultiirists and requested M'r. Satyamtirtlii 

witMmw,,ilie..q>omt j)f . 

Mr, tiatymmrtki did ho, and Sir Lancelot Oxaham moral his forma! amendment. 

Hr, 0, Morgan^ snp|)Oi1ii|| the motion for rednction of the rate of fltity from two 
rappees to 1-8 per Imnared weight, said that they did not -want the consumers to be ex- 
ploited by middleman. Eegarding the one miiiion tons of siirphis wlieat for export 
referred to hy Sardar Manga! Smgh, the speaker asked how export was at all possible 
so long as prices in India w^'ere above the world parity. He believed that two nipees 
duty was too high and that a rednction of tim duty would do no harm to the 
agricultunsts, 

Df, ZiumMin Akmei considered the Commerce Member was wrong In teking the 
price level of January and February instead of April and May, and afiimed that Oov- 
emmant had repeatedly disregarded tlie interests of consumers ‘and agriculnirists. 

Thereafter, sir Laneeht Qmkam's formal amendment, proposing the same duty as 
oripnally proposed in the Bill, was passed. 

when the danse relating to broken rice was' put to tlie House, Dr. T, S'. S. Bajam 
expressed the -fear that the import trade ^vould now divert from broken rice to rii'c und 
paddy, and even the little advantage gained under the proposed duty would be shortly 
lost He recalled the adjournment motion passed by the Madras Council and the opinions 
expressed by local bodies and associations, showing tliat his |)resideiic>' was dissatisdeii 
with the Government proposal, which would not efeetively lidp tlie agrieiilturibts or 
prevent emigration of labotu*. 

The closure was moved and carried and the rice clause w^as passed. 

Sir Joseph Bh&re moved that the Bill be passed, but the House adjourned at this 

Finance Bill Debate {Conti.) 

etb. APRIL ’When the consideration of the Finance Bill was resianed, Sir 
James Bng§ moved an amendment that the Salt duty be restored as rocomineiidetl 
by the Yiceroy. 

Mr. Bhulabkai Besai said that the Finanee Member should have fully considered 
and reconsidered the position before merely asking tJie Assembly in his brief spec^di 
to reverse its own decision. It looked as if that the decision of the House Iiad no 
value or effect at all in the eyes of those who governed India. To ctdl tliis action of 
the Government insult to the Assembly would be to use a hackneyed word. Thu 
Assembly, in order not to make itself open to the charge that it w^as irresponsible 
and consisted of men who did not understand the art of Government, discussed the Bill 
clause by clause and moved amendments which it was considered essential bv way of 
giving relief to the people. Now there was the categorical and imperaiivo demand 
that the Assembly should swallow that opinion. The Assembly was not prepared for 
it. ‘Whether the Government smiled or frowned, the Assenibly v^ould not be guideil 
by any of those considerations. Mr. Desai mentioned the large majority of non-bffic;ial 
votes on every one of the amendments earned to the Finance Bill, iheluding those of 
the European group and contended that those votes were voluntariiv cast on" the side 
of those decisions. Proceeding, Mr. Desai said tliat if by that word Sjaiieus.' it usas 
meant that they had maintained discipline, solidarity, strength and indeisendmce and 
by reason of their honest and straightforward attitude obtained the co--«)penition of 
other sections of the House, they were indeed guilty of that charge. Jn his opiniem 
the word ‘caucus’ could better be applied to the present Governmeht, which was not 
accountable to the House. Why should every single department of tlie (Government 
have everything that they required and that poor man should not get relief of even a 
pie ? The army expenditure was non-votabie. Then the five per cent cut in salaries 
had been restored, costing two crores. At a time when the price level had hillon bv 
forty per cent, could not the servicemen have continued the cut wdiich tliev imposed 
^on themselves three yem's ago ? They talked of the pledge. They pledgeci to them- 
selves tliat the cut should be restored and now they hud restored it, irrespective of 
the burden on the taxpayer. , If there was the smallest desire on the part of the 
Government to meet opinion of those who, represented the people and who had boen 
. te the Assembly by the people, then the Government o! India would liavo 
. 'aoc^tel %e amendments made by ■ the Assembly, even at a certain amount of risk 
if thete mm risk. They ware inviM to a prepared programme which, if the Assemblv 
had assented, would have been called , responsible, but if they had dissented wO'Ula 
haive'\to«, - ’ called- Jrresponsibk *^1 m ■xmpomihh to those who have ' 
: sent me and to, 'my but I and m’o responsible .to ftovidenoe^ but 
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without taking note of that position, the GoVemmont, merriif restored -its own pledge 
and thereby betrayed itself into an act of xineElightened selfisliness. It did not matter 
to the GoTermneiit wiiat happened to the people. He would rather be irrespoosible 
and take the consequences than agree to restore the salary cut at this stage. Con- 
timiing, Mr. Desai quoted extensively from Lord Durham’s description of the ' situation 
in Canada given 101 years ago, wliich aptly described the situation in India to-day, 
Lord Durham had condemned the system of Government, where hostility to the 
people of the country by those who governed was a qualification for honour, so tliat 
incompetent men were given positions of glory and the advice tendered to the 
Governor-General was bad advice. Similarly advice "tendered to the Gover.no r-Oenerai 
was bad advice, because five crores eoukrhave been easily found. The Governments 
interpretation of the law was that of an act of Sovereign "authority having sanction 
beliind it to enforce law. Mr. Desai interpreted law to mean a course of conduct 
.foremen in order to best serve the interests of society. Here was popular will express- 
ed ill the House and yet the Government wished to enforce its own views encouraged 
by people who never stated correct popular feeling and always egged the Government 
to proceed on its present course of defying public opinion as an evidence of strength 
and power. 

Mr. Desai said, this is the culmination of eight or ten weeks of desperate effort on 
our part to assist the Oovermnent. Our attitude is clear. ‘We will certainly prevent 
any preventible mischief and we ivili leave those who have the power to exercise it as 
they choose and as to our suffering, I can only say those in power wifi have to wait 
for Nemesis. If we serve no other purpose, we shall at least show that the Legisla- 
tive does not approve of your acts and that there is no reality of devoiiitian of power 
either in this or in the coming constitution (applause).” 

Continuing, Mr, Desai said "tha-t his attitude thus xvas not only that money could 
he found, but that in the matter of selection of relief from taxation, they wuiuld begin 
at the lowest and broadest foundation, because salt was consumed not only by every 
human being, but also used by animals and even vegetable kingdom. Some months ago 
he met a iiigh and iniUientiar member of the conservative Party in England and wliert 
in the course of the discussion he convinced his friend that there was no devolution 
of power and asked why lie (conservative) resisted the Indian demand, the reply was 
^The psychology of the" Indian mind is that once we yield to any demand of theirs that 
is the beginuing of the end.” Mr. Desai said that was the state" of mind of all Imperi- 
alistic powmrs ill the ])ast at such a stage, but it was a sign not of strength, but of 
growing weakness (apiilause). The diilereiuje between England and India was that in 
England the voice of the people ivas considered the voice of God, wdiile in India the 
voice of the people was considered the voice of the beetle. He asked the House, 
thorefore, to reject: the motion not in any sense of irre:sponsibility but in the 
fall consciousness of what they were doing and with the readiness to struggle and even 
to die (applaus(\). 

Mr, A, K. Fax-lid Haq said that their self-respect made it impossible for tlicm to 
obey the Viceroy's mandate and everyone who had voted previously for the amend- 
ments was honour-bouud not to go behind that vote (applause). The Finance Member 
had even before the framing of the budget pi'oposals restored the salary cut witliout 
consulting the House and had allocated a crore for village reconstruction, wiiicii money 
■would be misspent. Q?lie Govenirnent had been playing diiolis and drakes with the 
publio money, as ivas shown by tlie reply this morning to his question stating that 
twenty-six laldis had been spent on the War memorial gate in New Delhi. The speaker 
ivouid not spend Es. 2, GOO for that. 

Sir Coimsji Jeliangir expressed Ills sincere regret that the Government should hav® 
acted ill the ivay they had acted. If they believed that they could not spare three 
crores for tlie out in "the salt duty, they could liave accepted the other amendments. 
Those officials who had advised tie Governor-General to act in the maimer in wliicli 
lie had acted, had acted in a spirit of complete responsibility. There was one amenti- 
meat wiiich put six lakhs in the pocket of the Government, namely, tlie one retaining the 
duty on raiv skins, lie w-ould have voted against that amendment, but for tlie laiiguage 
used by the Finance Member in his speecli on that amendment. What right had the 
Government members in adiising the Governor-General to reject even tiiat aniendmenit. 
Then there was the amedment regarding postage on letters whicli wuis carried with the 
vote of nearly ovtjry elected member, with what respect was that amendment treated ? 
The rejection of all amendments would have cost the ' Government about one erore and 
seventy lakhs. Taking it for the sake of argument that the Ooveriiiaeiit could not 
aford to find 170 lakhs, could not the Government have aiTordal fifteen, twenty or 
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thirty lalhs ? In the circnmstoees the noa-ofiieialB lial strong ground for c,*oin|»laint. 
If ever there wm proof tliat radical change was required in ^ the present cjonBtitntioip 
that proof had hceii suppUe-d by the Haveriiment l^anelies. Wliat about the sah'^gimrasi 
were 'they to bo used iii the same 'way? ( Voices : Worse ways I Hir €otrm)i md 
that the safeguards woukl prove the greatest hindrance to ilie Ckna?rnmi‘nt of tlie ^fitturcn 
The worst of this was that moderates like the speaker who Imd stood by the ^Ciovera- 
ment loyally were deprived of every argument for eontiiiiiiiig their prostmt attitude. 

iff. M- S. Amy appealed for combined and consistent vote to rcjeid, the bill in 
into, in view of the rehaf which they had received and particularly pleaded for tk? 
co-oporation of Europeans who also received the same trcsatiiiimt. Ijiscussiiig the 
legality of Sir James motion, Mr. Amy quoted the rules aiul niahitaincd that 

Obveniment 1ml not fiilfiliacl any of those conditions eoiitemplated under it. He asked 
why the Bliianee Member gave no argument supporting lus niuisiKii amendment {A 
voice; He has no aigimieiit). If the Government had a'iittlG symi'Kitliy lor tlie poor 
and wanted to give relief to the taxjmyer* they would have been more prudent and 
cautions and 'woiiid not have gone head-long defying the popular wishes. He stressed 
how the Opposition members had carefully considered everyone of the proposals esjii- 
tained ill the Finance Bill and recorded vfes fully realising rheir responsibillfy and 
now there -was no course open to them except to \mte down Hie Guvtuninmnt’s luuposal. 

Sir Leslie ffudson^ on behalf of the European Groin?, dc'-lared : "The 

particular amendment now before the House relates to srdr duty and restores it to 
the level at which it stood in the original Finance BiO. IVlieu the aimmdinput was 
carried by this House, we voted against it and, were litis n^w the sole we 

should vote for the recommended amendment before us. But the prrnjediire on 
recommended bill is sneli that should this amendment be rejected, there would luit 
1)8 another opportunity of stating our general attitude to the position raken U|) by tint 
GDYornment. we are fraiildy disappointed that the Ooveriimmit have seen their way 
‘ to accept some at 'any rate of the amendments supported by our Group mid accepted 
by the House and that as yet the finance Member has given no explanation of tlie 
3’easons ■which have led Mm finally and on review of all the amendments to take 
tMs view. We believe that some of them might have been accepted witlimit detriment to 
the budgetary position and that such action could be taken in the interest of this 
country. Wa roeognise that the Government alone are riltimately res]K:frisiblo for the 
coiisequeiie-e of their policy. We are also responsible io oiif for tlu^ 

fnllest expression of their views. The Govermuent, therefore, cruraot ex|’)ect us in 
this matter to shirk our responsibility and share theirs, wiien they liavt* mt I'leeded 
our representations. And under the circumstances and in ordtu* to express our 
disappointment, w'e propose to remain neutral on this vote.” (Cheers). 

Mr. S. Satyamurthi felt happy that Sir Cowasji Jeliangir and the Earripeau yrsiup 
would remain neutral Ho hoped that this i>artially friendly attilade uF tin* Eu]Nj|irsurs 
would grow so that the European community might realise that it was bruter io' rely 
on tlie co-operation of the elected Indian representatives than on the eff-operatiiju 
the dying Govennnent. The Go’vernment through the Governor-Generar's re*a,mnnemia- 
tion had reduced the last few days’ proceedings over the Fiumwe lb! I to a farce. 
They complained of the possible deficit in the budget if rer-oi am ended aniendiikaits 
were not accepted. At the some time the? w^oiild not accept the gift of seven or 
eight laldis of rupees tvkich the Assembly gave them regardiire’ the exi.ort durv on 
skin. Then why did they undergo the long process of inviting ameiidrnents for 
meeting them, and why did not they merely tell at the time of introdueintr tlie Finance 
. Bill ‘'lou cannot touch the Bill, but must accept it without a change V” Sir James 
Giigg had referred to the Congress Party as 'koniinuiiistic” and ""caiiciis”. Jin 
Satyamurthi quoted Sir Henry ■ Oraik’s speech in the Assembly tliafc the CoBimiiaist 
Party hated the Congress. 

Sir James Qrigy, replying io the debate, quoted from Sir George Seliuster's remark 
made five years ago on a similar occasion when Sir George pointed out that uiidor 
the epsting condition the Government could not put respousibilitv on other shoulders 
and the Government had been told by Mi\ Srinivasa Iyengar that thev eoiild not 
expect help froni the Opposition ,and the Opposition Imd m> eluuice of being milled 
upon to give elect to their argument. Mr. Besai had said IJiat his responsibility wms 
"■ to Ms oqnscience and none wanted mj person to sJiaiiow his own opinion, bat Sir 
lield^ that when it opinion by votes, the OppositioE 

> . .shoulA if toey wished their votes- to be considered sympathetically* act as if thev 
■might bo cihed upon to ^assume imm^ateyresponsiMlity for oarrying on the business 
^ _o! the country. ^^^The opimon of tlre‘%pqEittoh-iB the Assembly was not given undei: 
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that shadow and therefore could not be /said to be fully msponsihle opinioii. Mr. 
Besai said that anyhow and from vSbmewhere the GoYernment could find live crores. 
Sir Cowasji had expressed a fundamentally, different view, namely, he did not expect 
the Government to accept all changes, but . to niaJce a choice. ’ Certainly that would 
not have been the attitude of Sir Cowasji,. had he the cliance of being called upon 
to put them forward for immediate adoption. He ashed them to be practical and feel 
whether at this stage of the session, the Government could be expected to find ways 
and means of finding five crores of new revenue. Mr. Besai wanted twelve and" a 
half per cent cut oh Government servants’ pay. This suggestion did not apply, to 
higher paid^ officials 011 I 3 ", but touched all Government servants down to the bottom. 
Sir James Origg w'as certain that Mr. Besai would not have conic to a democratic 
Assembly' ainL made such a proposal. Sir Cowasji's suggestion of nialdng a choice 
between the various changes voted by the House vras unfair to the Government, wlio 
had already made their ’ choice. Continuing, Sir James Gnigg said that Sir Cowasji 
and Mr, Satyamurtlii had suggested that the deficit could be budgetted for. The 
speaker was certain that it would not have been their attitude had they been respon- 
sible for the budget. 

Sir James Grigg next turned to the question of responsiveness. The question was 
whether the Opposition desired to co-operate in promoting the welfare of die Indian 
people. He asked whether there had not been a consistent plan in raising vexatious 
(as the House wms in a charitable mood he would call it compiiearod) points of order, 
some of ■which ran for an hour at a time. Was not it -a consistent policy to move 
an adjournment motion every day of the w-eek*? Some of them, raised Impoxtant 
points, hiit many others -were matters of pure caprice. Was it not a fact that the 
disciplinary rules of the Congress Party were drawn up ivith a view to thro'w out 
every motion and every demand for " grant ■whicli hoisted up the pjreseiit form of 
government ‘? (Opposition voices— Quite right). Sir Jai^ies Grigg c[uoted that part of 
Mr. Satyamurtlii’ s speech in the Assembly in which Mr. Satyamurthi had stated that 
their purpose was to destroy the prestige" of the GoA^ernment on which the Govem- 
ment rule de]iended and thjit if the Congress succeeded in that, they would ivin the 
affection of their people. Sir James Grigg asked : “Mliat is the implication of all this ? 
The Congress Party is going to take a course of action wiiieh would force the Govern- 
ment to use emergency" powers to show the nalied rule of autocracy. Another instance 
occurred this morning" wdien Mr. Satyamurthi at question time made the following 
extraordinary statement. /Do the Government propose to extern all anti-B.r,itisK 
persons ; if so, they will have to extern most of us.” Sir James Grigg contended that 
it could not be denied that the Opposition liad been trying to make pulffic business 
difficult and asked : ‘Ms it unreasonable to hold that so long the policy of the Opposi- 
tion is obstructive and destructive so long must the Government 'resort to special 
powers conferred upon them by law (Pandit Pani—Theii it is all a case of political 
motive. That’s why you have adopted this attitude. The eat is out of the bag). 

Sir James Grigp : “Our position is clear. When there is a change of heart (Mr. 
Satyamurthi — That’s a Gandiiian phrase) and we are satis, Pied that they (Opposition) 
are prepared to eO“ 0 |)erate with us in the true interests of the people tlieii, sir, but 
only then, are we prepared to consider meeting their view to the maximum extent 
consistent with the discharge of our own responsibility.” Sir Janies Grigg, proceeding, 
said it Avas true that the position both of the GoAwnmeut and the Opposition Avas 
intractable under the present constitution. Under a democratic Government the 
Finance Member brought a measure with a fair assurance of majority support. Here 
the Government had no pa,rty of their OAvn. 

We can all a.gree that "t,lie existing constitution is the most unsatisfactory. (Mr, 
Satyamurthi — What’s coming is worse). Whatever its shortcomings, tlie neAV consti- 
tution Avill place a far larger '’measure of responsibility on the ministers ansAverable 
to legislatures. That is after all the burden of complaint of the Opposition tliat you 
can heithe.r make us what you wish nor turn us out under the new constitution. You 
Avill at iea.st bo able to see "that the real moral of this discussion is that the Opposi- 
tion, instead of blindly rejecting a very definite adAomee on the present position, 
should think not once or tAvice but again and again before tliey maintain thoix 
proclaimed attitude. (Loud applause).” 

The nmmdimxit oi Sir Jarnes Grigg. i<iY restoring the salt duty Avas rejected by 

to 1 AU)tes, . Besides the European group some non-official 'members kept luiiitruL 

Sir James Grigg next requested th.e President under Rule B 6 in certify that the 
Assembly had failed to pass the B.ili in,- the form recommended by the Governor-Oaaeraf • 

' Mr. BatyamurthL on a point of order, quoted the langaaga of Eule 36 and Sechofi 
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povemment of India Act and ■ said ftat this was not the sta^e at whiot. 
Mtat kind pf certihosto covild bo - issued as the third readina was not \-(ft 
he minteined that liulo 36 roferreri to the procedure' iu^ the llouse ami did not’ 

contoplate gimg a cortilicato by the President . “ 

bv th« rmffr* amendment out of scTCral recommended 

KobS accepted by the House, then it meant She 

rulcPoiftiSbje?tiom‘’ ^ recommended and therefore the Chair 

Ce'Ss: Bn,L; : 

l..*? a, iSSS «“ *» 

Tabiff Act Ame^td. ( Bice & Wheat ) Bill Passed 

--.s „.t i„s«i 

GitAXT IS Jubilee CELEBRiiicNs 

two^Iaiiit^OT^^UnWvt’^''^?' supiJementary demand for the graut of 

so fai i e bi^idf ® Ji^^iiee-celebrations. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai said that 

fte w a feeling of infinite regard for 

tutionX StoLbd members of his family. But His Maje.st,v wasconsti- 

viows re.rardS^ tlie\AlA^ Lntisli rule m India and the Congress held defmito 
not Aocuft^ib m.this country. The Congress Pm-ty would 

of that rule. cUcbiation which might du-ectly or indirectly .servo the purpo.so 

Salt ADDixiONLUi Impget Dl-ta" Bill 

disousw^n®f.S®?i?“ of Bengal was made by Mr. George Morgan during the 

House ^^shoidd ^Jke^Tnm^r^n^-T Pinauco Jlember, that the 

Morgan Sd stre^ on Additional Import Duty) Bill. Mr. 

profSorof le salt M.mt?v paid of the cost of 

that Wtern Mia wo« wiLi™ w’lth other paids of India, and, declaring 

was made seiMrmoionf expense of Bengai, demanded th.it if India 

the whde of Ind^ sbonl?b?^ niatter of her salt requirements, not only Bengal but 
ofchetdZands wereXlit .T « protection. Mr. Morgau’s 

' Burma and m-ants^-Oi-f „ prpduoei-s of -.the ssfit imported into Bengal and 

■OrS S^lnma.^ experimental wort for the manufacture of salt to Bengal, Bihar & 

dutf'to^tevdonronf oftn°-^® ear-marking the proceeds of additional salt 

Mixes Act Amend. Bill 

measme^ brSlli^lleiei^^^^^ Mines Act. Amendments to the 

the questioi of Cir?of wort- and oSl ""‘‘^rawn upon a Government as-surance that 
end^of three yef^ KiVlL'lef a1jo“S 

Ait AO iniE.xi OF Salaries 

e!v' Asseml 3 l 3 ' held its 49th and last sitting of the .se^^sion to-dav • 
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Budget Session— Calcutta— lllh. February to 9th, April 1935 




et Session of the Bengal Legislative Council commenced in Caleiifta on 
'briiary, 1935, and was opened by B. B Sir John Ander807h ibe 
in the coarse of Ms speech referred to the scheme of Reforms now before 
expressed his personal conviction that in a matter so beset by difficiiities 
here no further or more prolonged eJffort, through whatsoever agency, was 
in a ]}Ian of constitutional advance better turned to tlie realities of the 
ter calculated to bring about, in the course of time and with the goodwill 
whom, in varying degrees, the responsibility for its execution will lio 
Mon of the hopes of those who had the well-being of the people of this 
ely at heart. As regards safeguards, he observed tliat these were appro- 
special circumstances, adding that he did not agree with the view ihat 
hose safeguards and exercise of those powers were likelv to be a norinal 
to-day administration of the province, 

' terrorism, Bis Excellency said that, desperate characters were, howovur, 
id recruiting and plotting were ' still proceeding actively. Until, tljcre- 
nnaent could satisfy themselves that these activities had abatecl, rdaxii- 
3 must n^essarily be delajed; . . 

► the official plan for ri^netlon of lute cultivation, His Excellency obser- 

present wete 
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Nw taxation Bms introduced 15-5 

Liew Taxaiios Bills Isirobuced 
12th. FEBRUARY :— A lenetRv ^ 

Finance Member to the Goveruinent* of BenS.i'^P to-day by Sir John Woodkfad, 
tioii proposed l)y tlie (rovernment of ’ defence of tlie mw sclieine of tara- 

for this purpose. The Finance Member the eve of introducing the several bills 

ditoe OTBi- the income of the jZ^icg of the Zpm- 

said would amount to Es. 228 lalchi and current financial year, which he 

ttat the Central Uoyernnient had aXe^j the attention of the Coimcil to tlm fact 
Duty provided that they were sa&led that amount of t f Me 

were domg all that was possible to hSn -and the legiblatoo 

proposals for further taxation, the P inE/' n ff®®.™- G^oiag the House to agree to die 
Central Govermneut could not he .%mb6r said •- „ ‘‘*=‘oe to me 


next year Ife. i an'if ahalf oroides and^ anP''! 1 crore, foi- tlie 

quened the Finance Member. The nrohiWo' ^ ®rores for tlie following year also V” 
Rs. 24 and a half crores. Piobable moome from the new tayfrwmL 


in the alternative the 
‘Tre on our part are 

condition, tjliall we 
Rs. 1 crore, for the 


Si.. John Fmafrc^rr “T,®'"' 

The Electricity Duty Bill provides for Electricity Dufy Bill 

Bengiii^ lu oitler to remove part of the ^ province of 

John exijlamed that it was proposed, sublet provincial revenues q?5 

charge on eieetncity, which was used o^^emptioiis, to lew a smS’ siir 

meluded exemption of persons who did not ‘fans'! Bwrnmom 

n.rnr nut-i TnATi-fU nCKrt ^.c . •‘^cc use mni'p flifiTi -i. .. W, . 


cieveiopment of wli 

the last fourteen years, as for the reasons' fm- '■“® Pei'sisteut financial cliliiciiltf« 
Member said tliat recognising that Bengal’s fimn ^ P^'pposed taxation, the Financp 
manapable imder Die present settlement the o . f .Position was rapidly becoming m? 
had decided last year to give relief by fig <^r^rm-neiit and the Sfj.hw; 

Bengal, on the stipulation that it was' pshiu*; I®*, of fJ’s jute exiioit ^ 1 

ermient that the feengul Goyernment and t ^ satisfaction of thi Indit ^Li® 
help to themselves. .Bengal’s financial niyiitin f^®o'sIa.ture were rendoriiw ill nno-nV 
year 193o-36, was that the excess of esnenrhtiT by budget estimates ^or ’’'f! ® 

eyeii after receipt of one and a half crov« *’“® I’e^eipts woiSd be Rs 7n lm® 

ment had fully explored the retrenchment ®l j’^f® duty. liie^Lw™' 

wherever pos.«bIe, without seriously Sno- Measures had' helm idrnrf,5' 
proposed taxation would fill only a part nf «f efficiency of admin stnHmr ^fe^’ 
nance Member moved for reference nP yielding about 2.o JoI-'ko' 


Fi- 

las- 

for 

the 

on 


...rw, puDDiuiD, wituuLu. seriously affccHnn^ Vi iueasures had beea 

. _ osed taxation would ffll only a part of ^ efficiency of administmtinV? 

nance Member moved for reference of the Rhl JiieMing about 25 laldis' Tli'p 
triiotions to report by March 9. ® a Select Committee of ic) with 

,. D. Banner jee moved, bv wav of , 

ehcitmg public opinion thereon, % the Bill be eirmlotp,! 

Government with taking the House W ,mlw f 936. Tlie mover 

the floor of the House that the charges fo/piwV .f* bad been stated not loim 
and were capable of being reduced to 2 Bengal were omtofif®' 

tlie tex requu'ed by tho Government should u sheer justice to Ihe 

but from the electric supply companies n J*® ®oMeoted not from the oonr 
had admitted that all sources of teah™ ? ^^st year that t!'ip\fm 9 r,®?°w^™V‘‘^' 

had suddenly discovered a Bombay 'examBle**^ b®®*', ^^’b^iisfed and now the Govern 
could boast of multi-millionaires but ®o“ibay’s position was diSLf 

creased taxation. It is impossible toC-ZM bear tlm Cfdln if 

declared Mr. Baniierjee and urged that^th^Bm^Si,^® ?P^®®P ®f Govmmmeuf” 

bib™ i. . s..„t St ■ 


was 

The 
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Ben&al Tobacco (Sales LrcENSixct) Bill 

I3tb FEBRUARY '—The attempt to tax the poor man’s tobacco which constituted 
Ins only* solace after a hard day’s toil, met with yigoroip opposition fi-om non-official 
members in the Council when the Finance Afember introduced and inoved for refer- 
ence to a select committee the Bengal Tobacco (Sales Liceiising) Bill, IQBa, winch 
reauired licenses to be taken out for the sale of tobacco and enabled (jOYeriiinent to 
levy fees for such licenses. The Finance Member claimed that the amount of fee to 
be leYied on licenses was extraordinarily small in comparison with what was knued 
in countries in the West and explained that the Bill expressly provided that cultivators 
of tobacco might sell the produce of their cultivation without taking out a license. 

Tlie debate on the Bill had not finished when the Council was adjourned. 

FEBRUARY The Council dealt with three taxation bills to-day. Following 
close voting, tiie Bengal Tobacco (Sales Licensing) Bill, 1935, was referred to a select 
committee, by 57 against 44 votes, with instructions to submit their report by Mareli 
9 next. Mr, P. Banerjee's amendment to circulate the bill for eliciting public 
opinion thereon by the end of Jime next, was rejected by 4G against 51 votes. 

. Benoal Amtjsemexts Tax Amend. Bill 

The Bengal Amusements Tax (Amendment) Bill, 1935 was referred to a select 
committee with instructions to submit their report by Marcli 9. i^fr. Premhari Burma s 
amendment to circulate the motion for the purpose of eliciting public opinion thereon 
was rejected by 20 against 54 votes. The bill imposed an <amuBements tax on cer- 
tain low-priced tickets of admission that are at present exempt from the amusements 
tax, namely, (a) by extending the tax of one anna (which at present applies to tickets 
for admission whose cost exceeds eight annas but does not exceed twelve annas) so 
that it is payable also on tickets whose cost exceeds four annas, and (b) by imposing 
an amusements tax of half an anna on tickets of admission -sviiose cost exceeds three 
annas but does not exceed four annas. 

Indian Stamps ( Bengal Amend, ) Bill 

The Indian Stamp (Bengal Amendment) Bill 1935, was referred to a select com- 
mittee with instructions to submit their report by March 9. Mr. N, K, Barn's aniend- 
meni suggesting circulation of the bill for eliciting public opinion thereon, was rejected 
by 48 against 30 votes. The bill sought to increase the stamp duty imposed on bends, 
partition deeds, hypothecation of crops, Letters of license, memorandum of assocdatiou, 
articles of association etc. The House then adjourned till the 18th. 

Bengal Development Bill 

18th. FEBRUARY The ffon^hle Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin^ Mcmber-in-eharge 
of Irrigation, introduced the Bengal Development Bill, 1935 which provides for the 
improvement of land in Bengal and imposition of a levy in respect of increased profits 
resulting from improvement works constructed by the Government. 

The Bill embodies proposals which are designed primarily to avoid tiie Onanciai 
difficulties which prevent Government from taking up works imdbuhtedlv necessary for 
the prosperity of the province and to enable complex and far-reacliing schemes of 
improvement to be undertaken with the knowledge that so far being 'a burden uu 
tiie provincial revenues they will prove remunerative. It is i>roposbd that tlie cost 
of schemes iinaneed by Government out of loan-funds should be met by means of a 
cess levied at a hat rate on the total area beiiehtted. The main prineiiilcs on whi<’-li 
the proposals are based is that the Government should be entitled to recover a portion 
of the increased profits which accrue to private individuals and companies from lands 
of any description, whether used for agriculture or not, owing to works undertaken 
at the cost of the State and which they would otherwise not ' have enlovad It is 
• contemplated that this principle should be applicable to areas where schemes for the 
improvement of land have only recently been carried into effect as wail as to areas 
where such schemes are undertaken in the future. 

The works to wMch the Bill refers would for tlie most part be carried out under 
Bengal ImgatiOB Act of 1876 and the Bengal Embankment Act 
of 18^ M it IS propos8d_ by this Bih to give the Local Government more general 
to draii^ schemes fiat it possess under the latter Act The 
opportunity IS ato being ton to improve the procedure for dealing with obstruu- 

opa^titomei of me great difficulties in dealiuF with 
drmnage and in Bengal. '.--f- >■ ' • >»itu 


m 
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Albert Tiotoe Ijeper Hospital Bill 

The Albert Yictor Leper Hospital Bill -was introduced by Hoii’ble Sir Bijmj Frasad 
Singh Boy^ Minister-in-charge of Local Self-Government, and tlie same was reterred 
to a Select Committee on the motion of the Hoii’ble Minister. 

Bengal Village Self-Goveen]MENt Amend. Bill 

The Bengal Village Self-Government (Amendment) Bill, 1935, as reported by the 
Select Committee was next discussed clause by clause. 

The Bill owes its origin to a conference of Presidents of Union Boards liehi at 
the Town Hall in Calcutta in December 1931. It aims at removing practical diffi- 
culties experienced in the vrorldng of the Act. 

The Bill provides for wider electorate to the Union Board by lowering the niinimiun 
franchise qualifications and the inclusion of minimum education qualifications. 

It also provides for wider power to the Board ^ to effect sanitary measures in 
villages and excludes the jurisdiction of civil courts nn the matter of eiectiuii disputes. 
Henceforth, they will be decided by the District Magistrate, an appeal against whicli 
can foe made to the Divisional Commissioner. The debate on this bill was continued 
till the 20th. February when it was passed by the Council 

Financial Statement for 1935-36 

22ndl. FEBRUARY : — A distinct improvement in the financial outlook was indicated 
in the speech delivered to-day by the tioiFble Sir John Woodhead^ Finance Member, 
introducing the budget for 1935-36. 

In the Budget estimates for 1934-35, the receipts on the revenue account were 
Es. 9,19 and a half laldis. According to the revised estimates, the figure was Es. 
10,51 and a half iakiis. The increase was mainly accounted for by the graat of half 
the Jute Duty calculated on a 8 months’ basis, while Es. 20 and a half laMis repre- 
sented a slight improvement in the provincial heads of revenne. The net result is 
that Bengal now expects to close witli a deficit of Rs. 46 lakhs, instead of Rs. 1,94 
lakhs as originally estimated. 

Referring to the Budget estimates for 1935-36, Sir John Woodhead said that the 
conditions were too uncertain to warrant the Government taking an optimistic view 
of the revenue prospects. Apart from the increase of Es. 46 and a three-fourtli Jakhs 
in Bengal’s share of the Jute Export Duty, the Budget figures for the receipts on the 
revenue accounts followed closely the revised "estimates. The receipts oa capital 
account also called for no comment. 

Exclusive of the advance to be taken over to cover the anticipated deficit, tlio 
estimate of the total recipts on revenue and capital stood at Rs. 11,60 lakhs as against 
Es. 11,12 and one-fourth laldis during the present year. 

As regards expenditure, estimates "provided for an expenditure on revenue account 
of Rs. 11 crores 71 and a half lakhs. An increase of Es. 54 lakhs over tlie revised 
estimate was then explained. The restoration of the 5 per cent cut in the ]>ay, the 
restoration of provision for the reduction of debt, the cost of prepariug electoral ' rolls, 
the increase in the additional expenditure thrown on the province by the terrorist 
movement, the increase in interest and pensionary charges and additional expenditure 
on roads from the ^ Central Road Development " Fmid and from the pi’oeeeds of the 
taxes on motor vehicles accoimted for Rs. 50 and a half lakhs, out of the total increase 
of Rs, 54 lalchs. The balance was spread over a large number of budget heads. 

The Finance Member w^ho felt proud of the story disclosing what lie (‘haraeterisod 
as a distinct improvement in the financial outlook added : ‘*1,118 improvement is due, 
however, not to any substantial recovery in the yield from tlie provincial sources of 
revenne, but to the decision taken last March by the Central Goverament and the 
Central Legislatui-e to make to the jute producing provinces, which, of course, means 
mainly Bengal, a grant equal to half the proceeds of the Jute Export Duty. The grant 
was subject to an important condition wdiich I discussed at length when introducing 
the taxation measures %vhieh now have been referred to Selecu Committees. For the 
purposes of our estimates, we ' have assumed that the condition will be held to liave 
been satisfied. In order to enable themselves to make this grant, the Central Legisla- 
ture imposed an excise duty on matches, but as this excise was not likely cliriiig the 
current year to produce more than 8 months’ full revenue, we were told that wo 
might expect the grant for the current year to amount, to Is. Ill 1-3 lakhs. This Is 
the figure that w^e have taken in our revised estimates. But we hope lor more than 
tMs ; for the Hon’ble the Finance Member io the Government of India eleaiiy stated 
thgt the grant would be raised to a 'twelva months’ level if the out-turn of the Central 
23 
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Budget made that possible. The grant that 
laths.’' 

/‘In my Budget speech last year 
which the prices of two prineip: ’ 

Men during the year 19fe and 
time no indications that the yeai 
ment in the prices of these pidn 
some measure of recoTery. Un 
fulfilled for, diii'ing the haiwest 
lower to in 193 I It was ti-ue thaT“tlie''\to’ has 
too late to be material benefit to f ‘ 

,y howeyer, fared better. T/ 

1933 prices to-day are better to they 

agricultural pi-ices was 

estimated v... 

thrown on the^revenues of tlT Prtoce^ br^^tbp^^t a'lditional exjienditiuf 

expenditure is a S which S t movement. The kditional 

of our financial posiferand unfoiSelv it eonft^ d^culties 

on our resources. In the veai- 19^35 ?!,;« be a very heavy bui-den 

estimates, is Es. 67 laliis ’aM the budo’pffov ®®®ordmg to the revised 

one-fourth laHis. Eigru-es foi\he ife ‘4 1039 00 ^® mates provision for 62 and 

a half laths, Es. 47 fakhs ^d Es M Ld S-Sf *V'® % and 

close of the year 1935-36, the promoter of ^Mchv wi)) wf. So, by the 

of Kil toUsto^LMd^Xsito’tow ^ Sthe-^imE 

^ ^S^orstiifs, a 

the ^S^f Es.° Ssf ?-3 lahf m?y ‘ S® Province will he i„ 

'eE;ies“/» I?’ l?!that 
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■we e.vpect to get next year is Es. 158 

V I ^-ew attention to the extiemely low level to 
of Bengal, jute and rice, had 
. the hope to although there were at the 
ould be mwted by a considerable improve- 
ucts, prices during that year would exhibit 
h i?*®’ J“P® bas not been 

price ^ of jute w^as, if anvthinu; 

, - since nseii considerablv, fot flic 

^ le large majority of cultivators. ‘ 

Prices during 1934 were higher than dming 
X were early in 1934, but'tiiey are still at a 
— j^Qj^ favourable to substantial 
;neld was Rs. 805 labbs in. 1934-35' ■ 
Excise, Stamps, .■ forests''' ■ 


; pT® central 

escaped Civil DiBobedienm'^ 
it the close of the current year would 

hs^®’hnf e^oess of expendihire over 
b®5 b'lt it the pronnee had not been 
woidd be only Es. 0 and tln-eEurth 
niuvemeuts sub- 
such a large additional burden on the 

■ occasions with Bengal’s 

®1„P^2P®®® to go over the gTound 
w ,‘^®'^®“‘“ent of India Bill and 

•M^Co!Z'£i 2 tfSS 

.ation of the Jute Export Duty. Accord- 
proportion as His MajestY-'in-Couucfl 
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littee apDMvJ^^f speaking on ta.xation 
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what we all eoasidoi' Bengal can justly claim— a settlement which will place tlie 

finances of the province on a soxind basis and which will permit of the development 
of the more beneficial activities of the Government beyond, the present iBauec|uati‘ 
standards”. 

Court Fees (Bengal Amend.) Bill 

25lli. FEBRUARY t—Tiiere was a short meeting of the Council to-day ^when 
the Court-Fees (Bengal Amendment) Bill, 1935, was passed into law. The primary 
object of file Bill is to provide a suitable machinery for preventing the evasion of tlic 
existing law relating to court-fees. It was stated that, although taie Conrt-r ees Act 
1870 xvas amended for revenue purposes in Bengal lyv the Bengal Court-bees ^ (Amend- 
ment) Act 1922, recent inquiries had shown that there was frequent evasion of the 
existing prorisions of the law relating to court-fees ^ and in eonsequeiice loss of large 
sums of revenue due to the Goverimieiit. The Bill furtlier jivovides for tlie^ removal 
of the more serious anomalies and defects in the jirocediire under the existing Act, 
to “which attention has been drawn in numerous decisions of tlic various .ihgn Courts 
and the report of the Indian Taxation Inquiry Committee. 

Moving fo 3 ' tlie consideration of the Bill, as it emerged from the 8ele(dy Cormnittee, 
Sir Brojendra Lai Mitter explained that ^ the clianges that had been effected by the 
Select Committee were towards mitigating the .ngovirs of tlie court-fees law. The 
Bill as it now stood w-as a great improvement on the existing state of things under 
which court-fees charges were anomalous and which peiunitted of ^ leakage _ of revenue 
through very many sources. But the machinery provided _ in the Bill as it had 
oniei'ged from the Select Committee was calculated to stop this. It was calculated to 
charge an equitable court-fee in all cases without variation wMoh the existing law 
containecl 

Over 50 amendments to the 20 clauses of the Bill were tabled for aiscussioii. 
Most of them -were not moved and the few that ^vere moved, excepting in one 
important instance, were rejected with little or no discussion. This referred to the 
clause relating to the basis 'of court- fees assessment. 

The Bill as it emerged from the Select Committee ]>rovidecl that instead of the 
Coiu't, in the first instance, proceeding on the basis of the market jiiliie, as in the 
Bill as introduced, it should compute the court-fee chargeable at 15 times the nett 
profits. To this, Mr, Narendra Kumar Basu moved an amendment, suggesting that in 
suits for the possession of land, buildings or gardens, the court-fee should be computed 
according to the market value of the property or 15 minutes the nett profits accraiiig 
therefrom, whichever was lower. This was accepted by the Eon, Alember in charge 
of the Bill xvhich was eventualiy passed with this modification. 

General Discussion of Budget 

26th. FEBRUARY:— The close-fisted policy followed by the Bengal Oovernmeiit in 
the matter of education and other nation- building works And the spend- thrift policy 
folioxved by them in the matter of eradicating the menace of teiTorisni came in for k 
certain anibunt of criticism in the Council when the House jiroceeded to discuss the 
Budget. Initiating the discussion, Tamizuddm Khan said that the Finance Mem- 

ber had taken an inconsistent and inrecoiicilable stand point in many of his major pei’- 
formances. The Finance Member claimed to be a friend of the poor and was riatarallN* 
solicitous for their xvelfare, so while out in his quest for new sources of revenue, fay 
made a solemn declaration ' that he was anxious to avoid any further burden on reall v 
poor men. He recognised that the burden on the Bengal tax-payers was alreadv too 
heavy but at the same time he ignored tlie additional toll of misery that some of his 
new measures must bring to the hard lot of the poor. The Finance Member s tobacco 
tax would be a smart slap on the cheek of those poor men whom he tried to save 
from the brunt of his new measures. 

Mr. Shanti Shehkaremar Roy failed to see anything in the Budget to congratulate 
the Finance Member. The Budget had proved to the country that the posltioii of tlic 
Government of Bengal tvas financially very insecure. The Finance Member liad trietl 
to throw the blame on terrorists and terrorism in this province for tJiis state of fhiiigs. 
That was a statement which the speaker thought must be challenged. The sp«iler 
was of opinion that the expenditure incurred by tlie Bengal Govenmeiit in combating 
the menace of terrorism was due largely, to their own inefficiency and mishanclline of 
the situation. If the Government of Bengal had taken their advfce and had tried tu 
shape their policy on popular lines, there would have boon no necessity fox tills liuce 
expenditure. Mr. Roy thought that .the -■Government of Bengal shoulcl adopt a bSd 
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policy ill meeting tlie present economic sitaation. In tlie past, they had been more 
or less toying with this problem, nay, they were, if he might say so, sleeping over the 

Bahadur Satyendra Nath Das attacked the policy of Government in restoring 
the pay cut of its officers whico he characterised as an unwise policy and faued to 
tmderstand why full effect was not given to the recommendations of the^ Eetreiichment 
Committee. The main defect of ttie present Budget was that nation-building problems 
were utterly neglected. ^ , 

Bai Bahadur J, 0, Sen advised the Government to adopt the policy followed by 
the Government of Japan in their paternal solicitude for the well-being of the people. 
Punish the people, he said, if they were wrong but encourage them wdien they were 
right. He thought that by proper adjustment it was quite possible to cut down 
the cost of administration. *He suggested that members of the Council might be given 
an opportunity to express their opinion before the Budget was framed. 

Mr, Banuman Prasad Poddar wondered wffiy the pay-cut imposing an added ex- 
penditure of Rs. 17 lakhs had been restored this year. 

Mr. J. N. Gupta thought that it was just as imperative to take immediate steps to 
stem the downward course of their economic and agricultural deterioration as it was 
to uphold the reign of Law and Order in the province. They did not deny for a 
moment that the foundations of society and of ordered government must be maintain- 
ed and that the lives of the officers of the Government who w^ere responsible^ for 
carrying on the administration, must be safeguarded ; but they were equally convinced 
that it was no less important and no less a primary duty of the Government to save 
millions of its people from the grip of disease and poverty and a life of stagnation 
and misery whioE was worse than death. 

Mr. K 0. Sen Gupta thought that the present budget did not show any new orienta- 
tion of ideas ; it did not show accession of imagination any more than other budgets 
in the past. In the budget there was no cheery message for the recovery of the pro- 
vince from the slough of economic despondency into which the country had fallen. 

Maulvi Abut Quassem said that on a careful perusal of the Budget, his impression 
was one of unutterable gloom in which there was not one ray of light anywhere. The 
condition of the people in the countryside beggared description. What had the Gov- 
ernment done to meet the undoubted economic distress that was prevailing ? They 
were imposing fresh taxation. People felt that there was ample scope for retrench- 
ment in the cost of administration. The speaker minted out that Mahatma Gandhi, 
that great Indian patriot, had started the All-India Village Industries Association, and 
•what had been, he asked, the effect of staring of this organisation ? Their Govern- 
ment had been suddenly galvanised into aoion. 

27tb. FEBRUARY :-—Moulvi Abdul Karim said that perhaps it would be a 
waste of time and energy to attempt an analytical dissection of particular items of 
the Budget. To criticise those in power seemed to he as futile as to cry in tho 
wilderness. Since the iniquitous Meston Award had reduced the richest province in 
the Indian Empire to the position of the poorest, deficit budgets had been produced 
year after year and they had cried themselves hoarse over the top-heavy administra- 
tion of the Montford scheme. As for the restoration of salary cuts and imposition 
of^ taxes, the less said the better. Proceeding the speaker said that the appalling 
illiteracy prevailing in the country was a standing discredit of its administration. As 
regards the secondary education the^ system in vogue had outlived its utility. It was 
high time that the system of education suited to the taste, temperament, needs and as- 
pirations of the people was devised without further delay. 

Mr* B. S. Suhmwardy said that there was no doubt that they had taxed them- 
selves beyond their capacity. The Government of Bengal, he thought, hacl committed a very 
snbstanriai mistake. The Government of Bengal had deliberately starved itself and 
earri^ on the administration on a very low scale. The speaker ascribed the terrorist 
achntiBs m Ifengal to tlie Meston Settlement. It was because they could not devote 
sutoant funds to develop themselves, to meet the pressing needs of the province, 

: It was because they could not devote sufficient funds for the relief of uneraplovment, 
Wl V™ distress of the agrieniturists, it was because they could noli effect 

and grant remission of land revenue in case of 'distress, that the 
terojeisi aDlivities had assumed their present proportion. 

the Mimce Member to explain why in the face of a deficit 
r^towhon of cut m pay,.. The spewr' asked the Knance Member 
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to explain why tliere was suoli a hea^y police budget, wliea it was admitted that 
terrorism was on tlie wane. Mr. Bose asked the Ilon’ble Memhei\ in charge of the 
Judicial Department to explain the necessity for keeping two additional kludges in the 
High Court, a luxnry estimated to cost Rs, 58,OC)0 aiinually. Last year during the? 
Budpt discussions, the need for retrenchment in the High Court expenditure was 
dwelt upon but nothing tangible resulted. Wliat was the necessity for Iiaying two 
extra Judges 

Moijlvi Ahdus Samad wmuld like to make one suggestion to the Finance Member 
by which he could provide money for the nation-buifcling departments. He suggested 
that a loan of 26 crores of rupees at an interest or 3 per cent, siioiiM be raist3d on 
tile security of eighty lakhs of rupees wdiich w-as half of the jute export duty they 
expected to get from' the Central Goyernnient. 

Mr, Bassa7t Ali saw no reason wdiy the cost of administration should go up and 
the poor people should continue to groan under the burden of their miseries. They 
claimed the duty as of right and not as a favoiii’. 

Eepljing to Mr. S. M. Bose’s criticisms about the appointment of two atldirional 
judges in the High Court, Sir B. L, Mitter felt that so far 'as the question of quality 
of rvork was concerned, it would be impertinent on his part to express any opinion. 
So far as the question of quantity of work was eoncerned, he citeil figures to show 
that an appalling numher of cases were pending in the High Court and since it was 
well-knowm that justice delayed w^as justice denied, it xvas to the interest of every 
body that these cases should be expeditiously disposed of. 

in Ms reply to the criticisms made by non-official membeis, Sir John Woadhead, Fhianeo 
Member, explained as to why the Government of Bengal had decided to restore the five 
per cent, cut in the salary of their officers. The position, he said, w-as this : The Government 
of India decided—and the announcement was made in February— that tlie cut in the pay 
would be restored as regards All-India and the Central Sermees. The Bengal Govarn- 
meht considered carefully the position created by the announcement of the India 
Government and they came to the conclusion thaf in view of the fact that cut had 
been restored in regard to officers of the All-India and the Central Services, whether 
serving undeipthe Government of India or in the Provinces, the Local Government 
could not justify the maintaining of the out in regard to officers under their own rule- 
making powders. Speaking on the question of retrenchment, the Finance Member claimed 
that they had effected very considerable retrenchments. Of that, he said, there was not the 
slightest doubt. He would remind those wffio w’ere urging fiudher retrenchment of a 
substantial character that their expenditure ^ per head of popiilatioii in Bengal wat?^ 
still one of the lowest in India and it was still the lowest in spite of the expcmditure 
of sixty lakhs on suppression of terrorism and the other twenty la’khs as interest on 
deficit loans. He told the House that the expenditure per I^eacl of population in Bengal 
was Rs.^ 2.4 while it was Rs. 3.9 in Madras, Es, 2.5 in U. P. Rs. 7.9 in Bombay and 
Es, 4.3 m the Punjab. ^ He hoped members would realise that tlieir expcnditiiro was 
the low^est in comparision with all those provinces and there was therefore the least 
scope for retrenchment. A lot had been said, the Finance Member proeecdech altout 
unemploymmt. It was said^ by one member that it was due to Mr. Gandhi launching 
ms village Industries Association ^ that Government was galvanised into aotivitv. That 
was entirely wrong, said the Finance Member. Alembers of the Couiicif wuould re- 
member that the A^ eaviug School at Serampore was established many many years ago. 
Government had demonstration parties regarding cottage industries for a considerable 
number of years. They had a Technical Scdiool in Calcutta and the Training School at 
Xanchrapara for imparting technical education. They had established teeiiiucal schools 
m various parts of the province. 

Hok-official Biils 

28t!s. FEBRUARY No fewer than 16 non-official Bills were disposed of bv ihe 
Counoi! to-day They were : The Estates Partition (Amendment) Bill (hvo in numl-jer)'; 
the Bengal Fisheries (Amendm^^^^ Bill ; the Bengal Tenancy Bill (four in number dealing 
with k^ections 148, 480, 109, lobA, 65 and 163) ; the Bengal Ihiblic Gambling (Aniendnient) 
Bill ; the Bengal Primary Miication (Amendment)' Bill ; the Caleu'tta Municipal 
(Amendment) Ml (two m number) ; Hie Bengal Municliial (AmeiKimeiit) Bill {two in 
number) ; tke Bengal Suppression of Pnv^ Lotteries Bill, 1935 and the' Bengal Itaee 
Course Betting Bill 193o and the Bengal %Takf Act (Affiendmont) Bill 

Chrmdhtfi wBs responsible „ for, the „„‘iiitro,ductlon.. ol three of 
m Bengal Tenancy (Amendment Bills and the passing of one of the Estates Fbirtition 
rimendment) Bill The mam object of thedatter Bill of Mr, Chowdhury was to allow 
rent-free lands to be partitioned without the consent of ali the proprietors 
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sugar-cane cultiyatioii. But if Government did not fix the minimum price of sugar- 
cane their propaganda would be of no avail. In Bihar thej had a fixed price for 
sugar-cane, Bepiying on behalf of the Government, Nawah K, &. M. Faroqui said that 
Oovermnent had every sympathy with the object underlying the resolution. Goveni- 
mant were greatly interested in securing the cultivator a fair share of the value oj: 
his produce. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Depressed Classes Education 

Mr. Mukimda Bekari MuUich moved a resolution recommending to Government 
tiiat a special officer be forthwith appointed to make a special survey of tlie condition, 
progress and other matters connected with the education of the depressed classes 
of the province with a view to suggesting ways and means for ameliorating their 
general condition and that immediate provision be made for funds necessary for the 
purpose. 

Eepi^dng Khan Bahadur Azizul Haq^ Minister of Education, pointed out that it 
had been the policy of the Government to encourage the spread of education among 
sections of people including the scheduled classes who were less advanced than others 
in the matter of education. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Albert Yiotor Leper Hospital Bill 

7th. MARCH Two Government Bills came up for discussion in the Goimcii to-day. 
The Albert Victor Leper Hospital Bill was passed. The Bill which was sponsored by Sir 
Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy^ provided that the liosjmtal, which is at present a State hospital 
conducted departmentally by the Government of jBengai and is under the super\dsioiL of a 
Board of management, shoiild now be controlled by a Board of Trustees. The hospiitai fund 
shall become vested in the Board, be under its control and shall be held in trust for 
the pui'poses of the hospital. The Local Government shall, for the purposes of the 
hospital, contribute annually to the Board a sum of Rs. 60,000 and the Corporation of 
Oalcmtta a sum of Rs. 7,000 anualiy. 

Bengal Development Bill 

Sir Khtvaja Nazimuddm^ Irrigation Member, then introduced the Bengal Development 
Bill, a measure intended to authorise the Government to undertake the task of bringing 
back to prosperity the health decadent areas in Bengal by restoring the fiow of dead 
rivers by means of construction work and by controlling irrigation and arranging for 
drainage throughout the province. 

Requesting the House to send the Bill to the Select Committee, Sir Ehwaja Kazi- 
muddiii said that if the House rejected, delayed or ^ whittled down the provisions of 
the Bill making impracticable the work contemplated, it w'orild mean the eonthniaiiee 
of the present state of affairs. On the other hand, if it was enacted into law, “we 
can visualise the picture of flowing rivers, thickly populated districts, laud covered 
with liLvurious crops, healthy, sturdy and weil-to-do peasantry and a surplus provinciai 
budget”. The House w’as discussing the amendment urging* circulation of tiie Bill, wlien 
the Council adjourned. 

Sfch. MARCH The Bengal Development Bill was referred to a select committee 
after the motion for its circulation had been defeated by 59 votes to 21, The Select Com- 
mittee which consists of 22 members is to submit its report by the end of June next. 

The Hon’ble Kkwaja Sir Nazimtiddin w’as faced with an awkward situation wdien 
he readily acquiesced in 9 more names being added to the first of the select committee 
members on an amendment moved by Mr. Kshetra Mohan Ray^^ wdiicdi, however, 
evoked strong opposition from all sections of the House on tlie ground of extra expen- 
ditoe especially in view of the fact that the select committee would hold its sittings 
at Darjeeling aiid this amendment, which was accepted by Government, was, however, 
rejected by the House without a division. The House then adjourned til! the 

Yoting' ok Budget Grants 

MARCH The Council reassembled to-day to take the Budget demands 
into consideration. 

Sir B. L, Miiter moved that a sum of Rs. 35 , 123 CX )0 be gxantod for expendituie 
under the head “Land Reveatie”. Moutm famizu^^in Khan moved that the demand 
of Rs. 1,48,CXX}' under the head “Charges of Administration— Land Acquisioa Establish- 
' meat,” oe reduced by Rs, lOD (amendment of tlie Land Act, so as to make provision 

for erecting prayer-house on the holdings of tenants). 
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The Mont-Ford Act, said Mr. Eoy, had two objects, namely, (1) increasing the 

association of Indians in the administration of th.e country^ and (2) the progressiFS 
realisation of responsible CxOYernment. Mr. Boy charged the OoTeimment with failure 
to carry out either of the two objects in letter or in spirit. The Government had 
systematically ignored the Legislative Coxmcil. 

Dr. N. 0, Sen-Guptd^ supporting the motion for a token cut, averred that the 
story of the last decade was the story of continuous, progressive and increasing disre- 
gard of the fundamental principle of the constitution by the Government in every aspect 
of their administration. The way in which all the available funds were approioriated 
by the Beserve side, leaving the nation-building departments to suffer, showed that the 
Executive Council dominated the Ministry. 

Mr. P. N. Giiha opined that the present discussion was bound to be merely 
academic in view of the impending constitution. 

Maulvi Ahul Kasem supported Dr. Sen Gupta’s contention, that the Executive 
Council was responsible for the undue prolongation of the OoimciFs normal term of 
life. ‘'This Council”, stated Mr. Abui Kasem, '‘has become siiperaniiimted and has 
ceased to reflect public opinion.’’ 

Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy., Minister for Local Self-Government, repudiated the 
charge of the Executive Coiinoil dominating the Ministry and declared that the two 
sides of the Government co-operated with each other. 

Mr. R. N. Reid., replying, referred to the friendly relations between the Reserved 
and the Transferred halves of the Government/ Referring to the charges of non- 
Tndianisatioii, he informed the House that Bai Bahadur T. Bannerjea had acted as 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police. As regards the extension of the Councirs term 
of life^ Mr. Reid declared that eircumstanoes beyond their control had necessitated 
extension. The motion was negatived without a dixdsion and the House adjourned. 

2 1st. MARCH i—The Council to-day discussed two token-cut motions on demand 
under General Administration raising debates on the size of the Executive Council 
and restoration of salary-cut. Mr. N. K. Easy,., Leader of the Opposition, emphasised 
that there was not enough work for four Executive Councillors and the Government 
could easily reduce their number. 

Mr. R, N. Rekh Home Member, replying, said that times had changed and the 
work had increased and the analogy of Bombay did not apply to Bengal, whose popu- 
lation numbered more than 50 millions. Both motions w^ere/hoxvever, lost. 

Demxkd Under Administea-Tion of Justice 

Calcutta High Court then came in for a good deal of criticism when the House 
took up consideration of the budget demand for grant of Es. ‘75,09,000 under the head 
“Administration of Justice”. 

Bai Bahadar Satya Kinlcar Sahana moved two token cuts in the demand for 
grant for “Administration of Justice”, one drawing attention to the congestion of work 
in the Original Side of the Hi^h Court and urging the dusirabilitv of acting uj) to the 
recommendations of the High Court Retrenchment Committee and tlie other ref erring 
to congestion of work in the Appellate Side and emphasising the desirability of 
accepting the recommendations of the Eetrencliment Committee. The mover said that 
there was great congestion of work in the High Court. He thought that the number 
of holidays in the High ' Court should be curtailed and there should be Sat urday 
sittings. He wanted to know which of the recommendations of tbe High Court 
Retrenchment Committee has been given effect to and urged that such of its'' recom- 
mendations as vrere possible to be given effect to should be acted up to without 
impairing efficienejn Supporting, Mr. -S. M, Bose wanted to know how far tlio 
recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee had been given effect to. They found 
that High Court expenditure was going up. He opined that junior lawyers witii a good 
practice ^ at the Bar should he appointed to the Bench. 

Speaking with the experience of one who had spent the best part of Iiis life fa 
the ^ Calcutta High Court, Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu gave his support to tlio 
motions. The love he bore to the Calcutta High Court, Mr. Basu began, eouhi not 
lind adeg^uate expression in words and expressed his deep regret that at' the fag-eml 
^ his cai'eer it should have fallen 'to Ms lot to criticise the Calcutta High 
He did not favour the idea of Saturday sittings which he thought would afloct tliti 
quality of work, practically of the Bar and theoretically of the Bauch. 

, Frooeeding Mr. Bmu said that time was when the Calcutta High Court was looked 
upon by all sections o! the people of this ■ province as tlie only shield between man . 

U 



of tlie Calcutta High Court were mamly two* In olden days it was^ wall-knowix that 
the Judges of tlie Calcutta High Court were not hand and gloye wdth the executiTe 
authorities of the province. Those days, according to the speaker, had passed by, 

^l^^fced to Mm that now-a-days Judges of the^ High Court took delight In 
hobnobbing with higher members of the provincial executive. Before the transfei'enp^ 
of the capital, the highest executive ^ ofheer of the country in the jxerson of the 
Viceroy used to reside in Calcutta and it was well-lmown that the Chief Justice axiu 
Judges of those days fought shy . of Covernment House. There "was also a stoiy— a 
wen-known authenticated story~that one Chief Justice of the Calcutta High Coiui 
threatened to close his court if there was executive interference 'with his judicial 
duties. Those days, according to Mr. Basu, were now vanished for ever. Judges 
now seemed to be inconstant dread of the provincial executive. That w'as the 
principal reason for the deterioration of the High Court, i.iid the second reason, 
according to Mr. Basu, was tlie recruitment of Judges wlio were not fit either by 
temperament, education or training to be occupants of the Bench tliatf was why there was 
congestion oi work in the High Coui't, that was why departments were made perm a- 
nent, wMch ought not to exist for half a day, that vms wliy the just requests of the 
Bar and the just complaints of the litigants were not listened to and tliat was why 
he commended the motions to the acceptance of the House. 

The motions were under consideration when the House adjourned. 

HxJxaER-sxRiXE IX Bengal J.vil 

22ndl. MARCH The hunger-strike by political prisoners in the Dacca Central 
Jail for nearly two months formed the principal item of discussion when the Budget 
grant on jails and convict settlements came up for consideration in the Council to-day. 

Replying to a question, the Some Member informed the House that 18 political 
piisoners are on hunger-strike in the Dacca Central Jail The first batch, numbering 
six, who hui^er-struck on January 28 last, put forward a long list of grievances 
relating to diet, dress, toilet requisites, natui-e of work, etc., most of wliicli have bean 
carefully considered before and rejected in connection with anotlier hunger-strike 
elsewhere. The remaining twelve joined the first batch of hunger-strikers at a later 
stage out of sympathy. The District Magistrate of Dacca^^visited the hunger-strikers 
on March 11 last and warned them that nothing would " be done until they give up 
the strike. The District Magistrate had been instructed to hear the grievances of the 
hunger-strikers and submit his report after the strike is called off. 

Replying to a supplementary question, the Home Member stated that the list of 

■ grievances submitted by the hunger-strikers had not yet been formally enquired into. 

To another query, whether rectal feeding was resorted to in tlie case of at least 
one of the hunger-strikers tlie Home Member stated that no such steps had been 
taken and the condition of none was precarious. 

When the discussion on Budget grant was taken up, non-official members ajipealed 
to the Government in the name of humanity to hol'd an enqiiirT into the matter of 
,the hunger-strike, their contention being that the liimger-strilte "was certainly not a 
luxury and prisoners would not have resorted to it unless they had genuine grievances. 

Replying, the Eom>e Member stated the circumstances of this case were that the 
prisoners belonging to Division III claimed the privileges attaching to higher class 
prisoners and threatened to go on strike imless those prmieges which are hot sanc- 
tioned by me Jail Code are conceded. 

Home Member said that they could not have two masters inside 
the jail and the Government would not tolerate the state of things in wliieli the Jail 
Supemtendent was to be ffictated by prisoners under his charge. That was why 
toy M ton a definite Ime that iftWe was limigei-stiike fa any Jail, no notioS 

■ would be taken of it until and unless it was called off, J J i 

Ms. P. Banerjee moved a token out in the demand to draw the attention of the 
House to ae gnevmces of pnsonere, partioulark of political prisoners in Centtal 
Jaffa,, regarchim dieh accommodation, treatment by tiie autiorities, noii-supplv of mosatoto 
eurteins and band fans and otter complaints. Mr. Banerjee pleaded^ for a ttlorS 
overbaj^ng of the system of administration. Jail, he said, was a plane for corrie- 
'■ .laie speaker was of opnuon that the treatment meted out to Isom's in Ms 
- ■ m native Stotes was quite {ifferent.from that accorded to prisoners to iMs to British 
ladi^. It should be me look-out of the Goverumftut fUaf .....x 
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of jail settled down as peaceful citkens of tlie State. Tlie policy of the Govemnieiit 
so far as jail administration was concerned should have heen changed by now. He 
ui’ged that the jail code should be revised aucl regretted that no attempt had been 
made in that direction. His submission was that directions should ■ be given to the* 
Jail authorities that they must be very kind and fair in their treatment towards the 
prisoners so that when they came out of jail, they came out with a 
outlook on life. Eeferring " to the hunger-strike in the Dacca jail, Mr. Banelpe'"' 
3'emarked that the Home"' Member perhaps did not knew the actual state of things 
there but had to rely on the reports he got from his subordinate men on the spot. 
The speaker suggested that the Home Member should iiave paid a visit to Dacca— it 
was a matter of only two hours — and should have seen for himself what was Jiappen- 
iiig there. Hunger-strike wms no joke, specially wdien they knew that in certain cases 
the result might" be even death. 

Opposing the motion, Mr. J. B, Ross told the House tlrat he had been noii- 
officiaf visitor to the Alipore Central Jail for some years past. Diiring his visits to 
the jail he had enquired of the prisoners, both Indian and European, if they had any 
complaint particularly wdth regard to diet and Avas told they liad none. Foodstuffs 
supplied to them were of an excellent quality. 

Proceeding the speaker said that jail discipline was enforced on terrorist prisoners 
much more strictly than in other cases. Eelaxation of discipline on this class of 
people might be fraught with very dangerous results as government know only too^vyell 
from past experience. In his opinion terrorist prisoners could not be called political 
prisoners. They 'were no better than out and out criminals wliose creed was murder 
and who did not deserve any better treatment than to be hounded out of society and 
who should consider themselves fortunate if they had escaped the extreme penalty of 
law. To the speaker it appeared that hunger-strike was nothing better than to^ take 
the law into their own hands by the prisoners. The cut motion was lost without division. 

The Council next passed the Hon. Sir B. L. Mitiefs demand for Es. 74,09,000 for 
‘‘Administration of Justice.” Sir Broje7idra dealt at some length with the criticisms 
of the High Court made at Thmsday’s sesvsion of the Council, "demonstrating, for tiie 
most part, the incompetency of the local Government to deal with such questions as 
were raised. Sir Brojendra had every sympathy with the intentions of the critics, 
and undertook to see 'that a report of the" debate was sent to the proper authorities 
but lie had to point out the Bengal Government’s powerlessiiess to deal with matters 
that were in tlie hands of the* Government of India. The House was, however, com- 
petent to discuss and ventilate grievances relating to the administrative machinery of 
the High Coiu*t. It has been suggested, said Sir Brojendra,/ that the Judges’ working 
hours w’ere too few'-, that there should be few^er holidays and Saturday sittings. 
Satm'days and Sundays, he added, w-ere the busiest days of the whole week for Calcutta 
lawyers. He himself remembered how" he had dreaded them. It w^as absolutely essen- 
tial that Saturdays should be free for consideration or preparation of Judgments. 
Most Judges simply bui'ied themselves on Saturdays in reports and other legal literature 
which would ultimately have a very important and direct relatioii to the laws f of the 
province. It w^as an old question, very much alive 30 years ago, and lie deprecated 
the vdews of those wdio imagined that the legal profession, especially as represented by 
the Judges, sMed at Saturday IBgh Court sittings because it woiJd involve the denial 
of such divertissemeyits as dancing, racing, golf and the cinema. Regarding ceidaiix 
allegations made in connextion wdth the congestion of High Coiu't xvork, Sir Brojendra 
emphatically rebutted “vague and general” charges which w-ere not only calculated to 
cast a slur upon the ability of the Judges but also to undermine tlie integrity of the 
judiciai'y. They w^ere also entirely unsupported by evidence. The House at this stage 
adjourned, 

23jrd. MARCH : — The question of discontinuing the practice of sending Detenus 
out of Bengal w^as raised in the Council to-day when the House resumed discussion 
on the Budget deinand for grant ^ under the head “Jail and Con'viot” Settlement. In 
moving for the rejection of the entire deinand for Es. 5,53,000 on account of prisoners 
detained outside Bengal, Mr. hT. K, Basu^ Leader of the Opposition, Hal.d that by- 
transferring these prisoners, thousands of miles aw^ay from Bengal, the Government 
xvere really doing sometliing which, thougli witliiii the strict letter of the law, 
was not in accordance with the spirit of law, for it vixhially amounted to a sentence 
of transportation for these unfortunate prisoners. 

Replying on behalf of Government the Hon’ble Mr. i?. N, Reid^ Home Member, said 
that die point of this policy deliberately undertaken by Goveinment a few years ago 
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was in order to segregate the most dangerous terrorists right away from Bengal 
because they had experience during 1930-Sl that while in this province they were 
still active, still able by surreptitious means to send out messages to their friends 
aiding reomitment and organising outrages. ^ . ... . , ^ 

Mr. Sasu's motion vras pressed to a division and lost by 51 against 10 votea, me 
maioxity of members of the Muslim bloeh remaining neutral The entire demand of 
Bs. 52,50,000 under the head ‘^Jails and Convict settlements” was voted without a 
division. 

The Hon’ble Mr. E, K Beid^ Home Member, next moved that the sum of B-s. 
2,11,63,000 be granted for expenditure under the head ‘‘Police”. In introducing tho 
demand’ the Home Member said that apart from the restoration of the five per cent, 
out and the normal increment of pay it would he seen that the heavy increase of 
expenditure was entirely on accoimt of temporary forces which the}- had to engage 
for combating terrorist movement. 

Mr. Barendra Kumar Basu moved three motions, the first urging that the demand 
of Es. 19, OCX) under the head “Presidency Police Superintendence— Tempo i“ary 

officers” be refused, the second urging that the demand of Es. 31,500 under the head 
“Presidency Office— Superintendence — ^Pay of Establishment— Temporary Establishment” 
be refused and the third urging that the demand of Es. 2.16,000 under the head 
“Ih’esidency Police — Calcutta Police — ^Pay of Establishment — Temporary Force’’ be 
refused. In moving the motions, Mr. Basil began by expressing his sense of gratification at 
tlxe fact that tlie Government of Bengal was doing something to remove unemployment 
so that the imemployed youths did not fall into the hands of undeshable organisations. 
But the explanation which the Home Member had attempted to give about the conti- 
nuance of the temporary force was not at all convincing. They had a very lai*g6 
body of police men and Ihteiligence Branch men and the speaker doubted not, a very 
large number of informers and spies. It seemed to the speaker that their duty was 
not to prevent crime in the country but that after a crime had been committed, to 
harrass the innocent and the guilty indiscriminately. Concluding, the speaker said that 
the remedy for stopping terrorism did not lie in the employment ot more and more 
police men but the remedy lay in the adoption of schemes like those for relieving 
unemployment among young men. That was a policy which he welcomed. If they 
were really desirous of doing good to the -country, they should adopt more and more 
methods like that and spent less and less on Police. 

Keplying on behalf of the Government, Hon’ble Mr. B, N. Beid^ Home Member, 
said that it was never the intention to humiliate or inflict pinpricks on a section of 
the populace or on the populace at large. In the w'orking of these rules fifforts were 
always made to ensure that they caused the minimum of inconvenience and discomfort. 
He opposed the motions. 

ihr. Basu' 8 first motion was pressed to a division and lost by 58 against 10 
The other two motions moved by Mi% Basu were lost %vithout a division. The Council 
then adjourned. 

29tb. MARCH The question of release of detenus on the occasion of the Silver 
lubiloe celebration was raised during question-time as well as in course of discussion 
on budget demands in the Council to-day. Speaking on the demand, Mr. Skanfi 
Shehharemar Roy said that it was appropriate that they should raise in connection 
with this demand the question of detenus or persons detained without trial bv the 
Government of Bengal. In the absence of details, it was verv difficult to ascertain 
how much the Government of Bengal proposed to spend on the" detention camps and 
how much on the maintenance of the Army in Bengal. The Hon’ble Sir John Wood- 
head had become wiser this year. He had refrained from giving them anv infoma- 
tion on the point as to whether any sum was included under this head for' the main- 
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this year in this Comicil hecaiise Government of Bengal had not brought forward any 
legislative measure on this accoiini So far as the press was concerned, in view of 
the Act that they passed last year, there was naturally less information about them 
in the press. But though the publicity of the grievances had ceased, the S|>eaker 
tiiouglit that they remained as before. 'Hundreds of their countrymen 'were continuing 
in detention •without trial. Many of them had been in tliese detention camps at least 
for five years, giving no opportunity to vindicate their innocence before any court of 
law and" without any hope of release in the near future. Proceeding, the speaker 
said that people had hoped that in connection wdth the Silver Jubilee celebrations, 
there -would be a release — a general anonesty, if the Government choose to call it so — 
of these detenus and other political prisoners. The Home Member's reply to-clay Iiad 
dashed that hope to the ground. The Home Member had definitely stated that so far 
as the liijli Detention Camp was concerned, it was the intention of Govenimeiit not to 
release any of the persons detained there at present. The speaker would ask the 
Government to take note of the public meeting on the point. 'For the last few days 
when it -was amioiineed in a press message that these persons 'ivould bo released in 
connection wrth the Silver Jubilee celebrations, there was a general appreciation of 
the possible action on the part of the Government. If Government had any respect 
for public feeling, the speaker thought that they should reconsider then decision and 
see if most of them, if not all, could be released" on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee 
celebrations. Concluding, Mr. Boy asked the Government to take note of the demand 
that was made on the All-India " Detenu Day for their release or for placing them 
before a properly constituted court of law for the trijil. 

Speaking next, Mr. Nare?idra Kumar Basu -wanted to bring to the notice of the 
House the figmes in the budget from an accountant's point of view. They would 
find that in this grant ‘‘Miscellaneous”, the most important head was “Miscellaneous 
and unforeseen charges” which amoimted in 1933-34 to Rs. 12 laldis and 36 thousand. 

In the last year’s budget, it exceeded 16 lakhs 38 thousand and the revised actual : 
expenditure w'as 14 laldis 38 thousand. In the budget for the next year’s budget, it 
was 16 lakhs 85 thousand, that is to say, the increase was by tw’o laklis 32 •thousand. 

It means that the Government of Bengal under this head was making an increased 
pro'dsion of about two lakhs for increased provision for detenus. 

The speaker would invite the attention of the House to repeated statements on 
behalf of the Government that the situation had improved. If the situation had 
improved, what -was the necessity, he failed to understand, for this increased provivSion 
of about tw'o lakhs for Detenus. If Government said tiiat the situation had improved 
and if they did not anticipate any recrudescence to a large extent of the measures 
which the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act was designed to deal with, then he ; 
would ask the Treasury Bench to explain the reason for an increased provision for 
Detenus. 

Replying, the Hon’bie Mr. B, N. Beid^ Home Member, said that he was afraid he 
would have to repeat the arguments that he advanced in connection with the police : 

budget. The position, as he had said before, was no doubt better but it was not [ 

because that there w'as abandonment of terroris't aims and activities hut because terrO“ : 

list organisation had been disorganised as a result of Governnient action. But the ; 

fact remained that terrorists were still ready to take advantage of any opportunity ' 

to attack Government. They had proof of that not many months ago, when four 
under-trial prisoners escaped from the Alipore Central Jail. The point that the Home ; 
Member -wanted to make with reference to the escape of these prisoners from prison 
■was w-ith regard to the effect of their escape on the terrorist situation ; it was imme- •: 

diateiy followed by rene-wed activity in certain terrorist articles. And that was the 
reason why Government took the view that the terrorist organisation, though ■' 

weakened, still existed and therefore they had to provide for the "future against the ; 

possibility of more action under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. They had 
to take precautions and that -^vas the justification for the demand. 

The entire demand of Rs. 19,70,000 under the head “Miscellaneoiis” w^as passed 
without a division. The House also jiassed the entire demands of Rs. 1,00,000 for 
“Famine Relief”, Rs. 62,41,000 for “Commuted value , of pensions not charged to 
revenue” and “Superanuation allo'wances and pensions”, Es. 19, 54, OCX) for “Stationery 
and Printing Depreciation Fund— Government Presses”, Rs. 6,68,0w ‘for “Expenditure 
in England”, Rs. 9,51,000 for “Loans and Advances”, Rs, 24,000 for additional help to 
the Calcutta Hospital Nurses’ Institution and Rs, 56,000 for “Superanuation allowances 
and pensions”.. . , . 
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position of a man wlio evaded the license fee to that of a criminal ofender. 0?lie rural 
people would suffer greatly at the hands of the excise ofiicei’s. 

t)r. Naresh Chandra Sen-Gupta said that there were some harrassing provisions In 
the Bid which were absolutely unnecessary for a small measure like the Tobacco Licen- 
sing Bill. These provisions might have been avoided if the Government accepted his 
suggestions. But Government did not do so. On the other hand GoveTiimciit met the 
criticisms of the opposition with petty fogging spirit. 

Mr, iV. K. Ba$u said that from the very inception of the bill they had been told by 
the Hon’ble Finance Member that the reasons for introdiictioii of these five unpopular 
measures at a time which was inopportune, was for the purpose of satisfying the 
members of the Legislative Assembly to whom the Finance Member of the Govern- 
ment had given some sort of pledge to the effect that Bengal could get half tht3 share 
of the jute export duty if she tried in every possible way to put her house in order. 
Apart from the question of putting the house in order only by taxation and by no 
other means, he would ask the Finance Member to consider what had happened with 
the Finance Bill in the Legislative Assembly now. The Finance Bill in the Legislative 
Assembly, observed Mr. Basil, had ahnost run its course. It would sliortly be sent to 
the Council of State. But did they ever hear the Finance Member of the Government 
of India to say anything like this that Government of India would not grant half of 
the jute export duty unless the Bengal Legislative Council accepted tliese taxation 
measures ? 

Replying to the debate Hon’ble Sir John Woodhead said that tobacco was a luxury 
article and such articles had been taxed in almost every civilised country of tlic 
world. It had been argued that the bill would affect everybody in tliis province ; but 
he 'would deny that. Only a very small portion of the people would be affected by the 
operation of the bill and " that a small license fee of .Rs. 3 or 4 per annum would 
not result in a rise of the price of tobacco. It was very easy, said the Fmanoe Mem- 
ber to come to this House and say that this measure would affect everybody. How 
many vendors were there in the province ? If there were one lac vendors that means 
only 2 per cent of the population was going to be taxed. He maintained the vast 
masses of the population was going to be taxed. He maintained the vast masses of 
the population in Bengal would not know wdien this was imposed. (Question, Question). 

Uoncliiding the Hon’ble Finance Member assured the House that they would make 
every effort to avoid undue harrassment of the people in working tlie Act. The House 
at this stage adjourned, 

IxDiAX Stxmp (BentcAL Amend.) Bill 

9th. APRIL The Council placed two more taxation measures on the Statute Book 
to-day w’-heii it gave its assent to the Indian Stamp (Bengal Amendment) Bill 
and the Bengal Amusements Tax (Amendment) Bill. With the smooth passage tlirougli 
the Coimcii of the latter Bill, the last of the glorious band of five taxation measures 
forged by the Government to keep up appearances of having done its best to put its 
house in order, ended the budget session of the Council which stood prorogued. 

Bengal Amusements T^vx (Amend.) Bill 

By 51 against 17 votes, the Council passed the Bengal Amusements Tax (Amend- 
ment) Bill, 1935. The Bill places an amusement tax on certain low-priced tickets of 
admission which are at present exempt from the ainiisemeiit tax, namely : 

(a) by extending the tax of one anna (which at present applies to tickets of admi- 
ssion 'whose cost exceeds eight annas but does not exceed 12 annas) so that it is pay- 
able also on tickets whose cost exceeds four annas, and 

(b) by imposing an amusement tax of lialf-amia on tickets of admission whose cost 
exceeds three annas but which does not exceed -four annas. 

Several amendments were moved seeking to exclue four-anna tickets from the scope 
of the amusement tax which were all lost without a division. 

By 46 against 20 votes, the Council passed the Indian Stamp (Bengal Amendment) 
Bill 1935. 

The Coimcii was then prorgued. 
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Proceedings of tlie Council 

January Session— Madras— 2 Ist to 30lh. January 1935 

His Excellency Lord Erskine, the Governor' of Madras delivered an important speecb 
opening the January Session of the Madras Legislative Council at Madras on the Zlst, 
Juntiary 1935. Commenting upon the ‘great changes’ that are impending in the future 
government of the presidency and alluding to some criticism made In \ririous quarters 
concerning the proposed reforms, he observed that his remarks were, of course, subject to 
passage of a legislation on the lines of the report of the Joint Parliameiitar,y Committee 
by the imperial Pariiament. The Governor said : ‘In the first place I ''would point 
out tliat in presidencies and provinces full self-government is to he granted. In future 
all departments will be presided over by Ministers answerable to the legislature and 
responsibility for the maintenance of law and order and raising taxation and distribu- 
tion of revenue will be placed upon theii* shoulders. Indeed, in the provineial field 
Mi self-government, to which Indians have so long aspired, will now be attained by 
them. It has been argued that speei^d powers and safeguards, pjlaced in the hands of 
Governors, have negatived the grant of responsible government. I have no hesitation 
in saying that this idea comes from a complete mis-reading of the proposals. A.s 1 
said in my speech at the St. Andrews day dinner, in every constitution there must 
always be some ultimate po-wer that can. come to the rescue, if the affairs of state 

25 
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■become impossible. Safeguards will only come Into play if iiinftej's are giuiig radically 
wrong and that is a.' contingency which in Madras at any rate is not to be expcctecl 
In this connection I would in*ge lion, members to eoBsidei* flic* (ionstitiitioiml iii»tO!y 

of England. If the legal powers of the crown %rere to tie set out on paper in the 

form of a Bill they -would appear to be of most formidable diuiensicmft and from a 
perusal of them it Anight well appear to any one, imacquaiiited witli acts, tlisit there 
was no real responsible goYemment m ■ Great Britain. Indeed, the powers of tiie 
Crown have never been repealed. They hiwe merely fallen into 
long isease, Imt that does not at all mean to say that if need for tlimh were ever 

to arise, they could not be used again. It is more unlikely tfiar such oeea^inn will 

ever arise in England, but the. powers are there in reserve ro tide over some 
supreme crisis in the nationhs ahlairs. I w'-ould also point out that the chauge from 
autocratic to democratic government did not come quickly, but took a (.•ons.hit?riil/le 
period to accomplish and in the present conditions of Iiidi'a, there are very lew who 
would not admit that some safeguards are necessai'v. Coiitiiuiir.g, the Goveriior said 
that indirect election to the centre was the only possible method for a srib”C'Oiitiiient 
of the size and diversity of India and that a bicameral legislature was necessary to 
make the constitution function suceessfully. Finally, the Governor ohservexl it was 
being said by persons that the various pledges given in tlie past coneerning the even- 
tual grant of full responsible government for India had allowed to lapse. 
knew no justification whatever for this view. ‘The British people do rot likely break 
their pledges. In this connection he mioted a passage from Mr. Baldwirfs speeeli in 
the Bouse of Commons on December l5. The Governirieiit stood by all the pledges 
that had been given. They made no distinction between pledges, biit stood by fill of 
them.’ His Excellency said : T do not think that sufficient attention has so far been 
pven to this passage in India, and I hope this quotation wdil iiiially destroy the idea 
which appears to have gained some ciuTency that thei-e is any intention' on the part 
of his Majesty’s Government to go behind any pledge.’ 

Madeas Motor Vehicles Taxation (Amend,) Bill 

23ifd. JANUARY : — By 67 votes against 21 the Council turned down to-day Mr, 
Basheer Ahmed's motion that the Bill fiudher to amend the Madras Motor Y&icles 
Taxation Act, 1931, he referred to a select committee. A motion by Mr. Akiul Hamid 
Khan for consideication of the same measure was also lost by 60 votes against 18. The 
Miniakr for Local Self-Government^ opposing the motion for consideration, sakl that 
the Government could not now accept a measure which -would cut down the resources 
of local boards. The net annual loss to local boards if the measure were accepted woiikl 
be over R,s. 2 lakhs. The object of the Bill -was to minimize the diffieultv experienced 
by bus-ow'iiers in the matter of payment of tlio quarterly tax for sears reserved for 
the drivers and conductors of vehicles, and the Bill sought tliat tiie terminal tax. on 
these tv’o seats should be done avcay with. 

Madras Public Libraries (Amend.) Bill 

The discussion on the Madras Public Libraries Bill, as amended bv the Select com- 
mittoe, was adjourned sine die, 3Ir. Ahmed, the author of the Bilk himself moving 
adjournment, as he felt tJiat no useful purpose could be served bv coiitiiiuing the dis- 
cussion, '' V b ^ ' 

.Other Non-oeficial Bills 

The four otlier non-official BiUs— the Aladras Dp,bt aoncUiation Bill the Moslem 
Wakf BflL a ammd the Village Courts Ale ^ and the Hindu 

were referred to the select committee. Two similar Bills-tlie Madras 
Att AwiBHdmBitt JBtll and the Aiadtas City Beggats Bill were introduced. 

Remission of Land Revenue'^ 




•■“There was _ a prolonged discussion in the Council to-dav on a 
resolution lugmg per cent, remission in the land revenue kist in ail districts in 
respect of wet and dry lands, inclusive of water rates, for the current /a4- 

An amendment that there shouM be 33 and one-third per cent remission was 
aBoepted. Ihe resolution, as amended, was carried by 57 votes against 25.* 

loss of revenue in the cni-rent fasli amounte to Es 3 71 ® 
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Earlier in tlio day the Justice party met iaformally aad decided to support the 
resoktion but gare freedom . to members-, -of.tbe depressed elaspes vlio were members 
of tlie party to vote as tliey liked. ■ , ; 

Belief of, UNEMPLOYMEm’ 

Mr. Natma llludalmrs^ , resolution' recommeiiding tlie Croyoiiiiiieiit to net apart at 
least one laMi of rupees 'for unemployment relief in the city and the mofussil from, ' 
provincial revenues was ,iiiid 0 ,r discussion when the Council rose. 

25t!i. JANUARY Mr. Nat-^^a Mudalmr^s resolution was canicd without a dmsioii 
with the aineiidnient- that steps be taken to ,i’elieTe unemployment in the presidency TlitJ 
Home Member made a most sympathetic reply remaikiiig that none would bf) happier ^ 
than the G-overnme,iit to do wliat they could to relieve iineniploymeut. He recounted the ; 
Bohemes the G-overiimeiit had laiinohed which would to a great extent relieve uneni- 
ploymeiit, specially among the uneducated. The speakers drew the Goveriiment’s ' 
attantion to the acute state of distress among the unemployed and suggested to the , 
Government that the Government 'should embark on schemes of public utility. One 
member suggested a conference between the Goveriimeat, niiliowiiers and the trade 
union to enable them to find employment for more workers. . ,' : 

Hindu Eeliuious Exbo'vwvients (AaiEND.) Bill 

The Coiiiici! passed a non-official Bill to amend the Madras Hiiidii ■ Eeligioiis Endow-* 
meats Act of ' 19^6, empowering, the Government in suitable eases to , notify certain 
temples and place them imcler special management -to ensure their smooth- and efficient 
administration. 

Joint Committee Report Debate 

2Stli. JANUARY : — In the Council to-day, Mr. C. A. f^outer,^ Revenue Member, moved 
that the report of the J. F. C. on Indian reforms be taken for consideration. la doing; 
so, he explained the attitude the Goverinneiit had decided to adopt towards tlie debate. 
In tlie first place the Secretary of State had requested that the entire proceedings ’ 
after the cl e toe should be transmitted to London as early as possible by Air 
.The Government did not propose to take part in any division wliioli miglit occur m i 
the 'Course of the debate but any -official member iiiiglit, if .lie tlioiight iiecessaiy. .as-i 
occasion arose, participate in the debate. He proposed, being in charge of the resoh- : 
tion, to sum tip brieflju , - ; 

The Presifient then announced that .the amendment of Dr. Sabbaro'i^am, leader of 
Opposition, be, taken up first. , , - y-,.--! 

Dr. Subharoi.an moved that the following be added to the official motion ;-y ‘‘Tills ; 
Council is constrainecl after a full and earnest consideration of the iv.ho!€^ question'^ to; 
record its opinion that the selienie. of the Joint Select Committee does not satisfy!' 
the aspirations of the people of this .country and is unacceptable and it is better to! 
remain and struggle under the exist5.ng constitution, defective tlioiigh it ho, than to : 
he saddled with the ' constitution proposed under the report.” - ■ 

In the, course of a lengthy speech Br. Subbaroyaa, said : “I am sure the lioiioiirable 
members who represent British interests in this House will realise that if they do not 
join us to-day in as.kiiig from Great Britain.a more satisfactory constitution than the, 
one propounded in- the report of '.the. Joint .Select Committee a time ^Yiii come wheini 
they might have to forget the existeiice of this country altogether. I am sure again: 
that they will agree ' with me when . I say that neither I nor they desire the time 
when the feelings betwee.n India and England would be such that it would be impossi-' 
Me for Indians and Europeans'- to live ■ in -this' country as peaceful citisunis.” He felt 
sure if Great Britain treated India in .a generous .way in the matter of the present 
constitution, no time .would . come ' when talks of separation would arise, but if really! 
Indians were not treated in a generous manner the movement for separation would grow 
only stronger. Dr. Siibbaroyau maintained that the Committee's proposals did not implement 
the pledge given in the Irwin-Gandhi Fact of 1931. ProoeediDg, lie said thut he for one, 
did not dispute the communal ‘award' but he would ask Ills Majesty's Goverumeat 
to give India a constitution which would be acceptable and which woulcf cmufer practical 
autonomy on the country. He w^as willing to grant that in the matter of 'Defence' 


ment. By the acceptance ■ of the resolution, the deficit in the present financial year's 
working for ihe year 1934 and 1935 would become two and a hall crores and the closiag 
balance would bo' converted which at the and of the current year was expected to have 
a balance of Bs. 215 lakhs to an overdraft of Bs. 33 laklis. , i 
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and Eoreign Affairs India was perhaps not in a position to imdertahe responsibility, 
W apart from these why should not the futee legislature 1^8 aiiowod^to carry on the 
government of the country untrammelied by niimeroas safegaards. It the new cons- 
titution was not acceptable it wnxs because the masses of India as represented by the 
intelligentsia to-day felt that a constitution acceptable to them could he evolved only 
if the people had say in its framing. 

Ml’. Yakm All (Justice) moving the amendment standing in _ his nain(3 and eight 
other Jnstioites accepting the proposed constitution with certain modifications, re- 
marked that the J. P. C. scheme marked a great advance over tlie existing one 
and it should be '• worked with goodwill and earnestness. He, however, urged his 
Majesty’s Government, in order to remove all apprehensions, to include in tlio preamble 
of the India Act a definite statement, that the nltimate aim of the constitutional ^ pro- 
gress in India was Dominion Status. The amendment, while accepting the committee* s 
conclusions that there should be provincial autonomy and an -all-India Federation, 
regrets that far from improving the 'White Paper proposals the Deport further restricts 
the scope of responsibility which will be transferred to the Indian people both in the 
provinces and at the centre. The amendment further urges that it should be made 
clear in the preamble that the ultimate aim of the eonstitiitioiival progress in the 
country will 00 the attainment of the Dominion Status in the British Commonwealth. 
Joint responsibility of Ministers should be recognised as that is the only method of 
preventing disruptive tendencies and creating a sound party system of Goverrmient 
As regards the centre, the amendment urged that at least the suggestioris relatiiig^ to 
defence and commercial safeguards put forward in the memorandiim of the British 
Indian delegates should be adopted. Finally it does not find sufficient justification for 
indirect election and opposes the pi’oposal empowering the Biu’ma Legislature to enact 
discriminatory legislation against Indian subjects. 

Mr. Ckondary (Justice Democratic party) moved an amendment to the effect that 
the constitution of a second chamber for Madras was unnecessary, that without a clear 
statement that the goal of India was responsible government with Dominion Status to 
be achieved within a reasonable time the report would be unaoeephible, that the 
Federal Legislature should be constituted on a popular basis ; as regards the States’ 
representation the States’ subjects should be given power to send ’representatives thereto 
and the proposal of indirect election should be given up : Defence and Foreign rela- 
tions should be transferred *, the constitution should come into force inmiediately ; 

* and as regards the British provinces the safeguards in regai’d to commercial discrimi- 
nation ai-e totally unacceptable. 

Mr. K, P, Raman Memn^ leader (Justice Democratic party) deplored the scrupulous 
avoidance of the phrase Dominion Status in the India Bill but still hoped that by 
some means Parliament would insert it as the ultimate goal of India. 

Mr. N. Sivaraj (Justicite) moved an amendment that tlie scheme of representation 
for the depressed classes in the legislatures embodied in the renort was injurious 
and not beneficial to the interests and welfare of the community and * therefore requests 
his Majesty’s Goverimient through the Government of -Incllir to exempt Madras from 
the operation of the commimal 'award’ as amended by the Poona Pact and restore the 
system of representation for the depressed classes as proposed in the original Premier’s 
’award’. The House adjourned at this stage. 

JANUAR'V Mr. Sivaraj\ continulning his speech on his amendment, said 
that Mahatma Gandhi had advised the Congi*ess members in the Assemblv not to f&iie 
a serious notice of the Temple Entry Bill in the -Assemblv, mid Mr. Sivaraj regretted 
Mahatma Gandhi’s attitude. He said in his action there was a breach of promise and 
a breach of faith. 

Mr, ^>r^s//ta (Indian Christian) moved an amendment standing in his name and two 
otoers asking Ms Majesty’s Government through the Government of India to give 
eff^t to the resolution passed by the local legislature that the number of seats assigiied 
to moian thristnms m Madras legislature be increased by live, the total number of 
seats being increased by the same number. 

■ leadM of the European group, said tlie nou-official Britons domiciled 

m this eouutry had always been on the side of orderly progress as opposed to ill-defined 
“^®“f®tP'>'‘cy„^’^Kihlead nowhwe except perhaps to chaos. In this spirit they wel- 
Co«™'®ion, the BWchise Committee, the Round Table Conference 

of the British Government’s 

desire for progress on proper hues. Now m fullness of time when the J. P. 0. Report 
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embodying tlie final results of all these- years of patient ’‘research^ and ^ enc|tiiry appear- 
ed, recognized bodies of non-official Britons. in India lost no time in giving it gen- 
erally their approval and blessings. . ■Continuing, Ur. said that in any ease 

whether it was palatable or nauseous it 'had to be ackriowiedged tinat JJie.. ^liritisn. 
Parliament haci tlie sole right to decide the nature of the future coiistitutioix ot liiclia, 
Eeferring to connnercia] safeguards he .said ' these safeguards _ iiad been framed in tho 
common interest of India and Britain. We have asked for the, oontimnuice of onr 
■rights to live and tvork in peaceful amity with our neigh hours in the proposals of the 
committee wdiich purports to give us aiiytliiiig more than these.’ 

Mmilana Yakub Hasan, leader of the Moslem gTonp, said tliai letrogTacle aiicl 
disappointing though the White Paper wurs it %vas niore liberal t.haii the J. F. C. Ke- 
port. The scheme required substantial modifications to secure the goodwill for woiidiig 
it ill a peaceful atmosphere. _ . . . ■ ■ : ■. ■, 

India owed a debt of gratitude to the fortitude, co'urage and sincere deyntioii to the 
cause of India’s progress of the far-seeing statesman, Sir Saiiiiiel Iloare, said >iT A. P, 
Patfo speaking on/the J. P. 0. Eeport. The National (Toverniuent was aWe to kee|i 
the ship steady on -its keel despite very stormy wea,ther and rough, oaslaiiahts of 
the die-hards in " England and the extremists in India. Conti ailing, the speaker said 
he would not be surprised that the Congress party itself would undertake to work 
the neW' constitution. He referred to the failures of the Nehru Report and the All- 
parties’ Conferences and asked if it wuis possible to ^ irrodiiee an agreed 
constitution which alone in his opinion would, be aeceidalrle to the country. 
Sir A. P. Patro considered the omission of the phrase ‘Dominion Status’ in the x’eport 
as an error w'hen it iiiciiicled the Eoyal Proclamation and the Instrument of Instructions 
to the Viceroy. Paying a high tribute to Lord Williiigdo-a whom the speaker described 
as India’s tried friend, Sir A. P. Patro said that his 'advice based on long and distin- 
guished experience, sound statesmanship and love of country was most valuable to the 
people. Concluding, he said practical service and the successful working of the scheme 
was the srnnst way for the attainment of India’s political goal — the attainment of 
S'waraj. 

Mr. Ealifallah, Muslim member, said that second clia.riibers were^ absolutely iieceS- 
saiyy and he wanted a statutory provision for communal representation both in the 
•legislature and the services" All talk of nationalism till cornmiiiiad differeiieCvS wnre 
settled would be talk in the mid air and he blamed the Co-iigress for not taoldiag the 
communal question. 

The Hajah of KaUkot^, a Round Tabler, said that second ohainbers in Madras were 
absolutely necessary. The debate w'as then adjourned. 

Both. . JANUARY The Council to-day adopted the 'CTOver.rmient resolution agreschig 

consider the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s report and rejected the aiiieiiclmeiit sub- 
mitted by Dr. P. 8ubbarof/an, leader of the Opposition, tlie report was iinaccepl- 
able and the people of India considered it preferable to' ‘'struggle under ilie -existing 
Constitution, defective though it be.” 

^The CouncH^ also adopted an amendment moved__by the depressed classes" represen- 
tative urging the Government not to operate in this, ""presidency the Coninii,inal Award 
as ame.nded by the Poona Pact, and an amendment by an Indian Christian member 
that^more seats should be allotted to his community in the Legislative Conncil. 

Sir Kurma Heddi, Law M'ember, tho’ugh- emphasizing that he xvas speaking on Ms 
own responsibility and not on behalf of the Oovernnieiit. said the^ occasion was ' too 
momentous for Mm to sit silent. If Dominion Status could not be granted now it- 
ought to be possible to make it India’s goal. He did not object to the plea for direct 
election, for lie felt ^ that direct ^ election had. an advantage in tinit it W'ouhl furnish the 
best education to illiterate and ignorant voters in this country. In strua’o.’ling for India’s 
freedom the younger generation should not forget what liad happened in" the past. 

To those who complained that India has not been treated as fairly as South ifrka, 
Canada or _Australia, Sir Imrma would reply that there was no analogy between India, 
and those Dominions. They had no Hiiidu-Mosleni problem nor a system bv wliicii 
communities were treated as ixntoiichables. India must not claim equal i tv with those 
Domimons. ^ Further, Indians had not yet produced an agreed Constitution. ’iVouicl 
Moslems give up the Communal Award or the Hindu l\!ahasabha agree to a large 
number of seats m the ledslatiues being given to Moslems or the depressed classes ? 
What was the good of talinng about agreed constitutions when tiiev had wasted three 
attempts ? An all-parties conference had been held only to be dissolved in 
utter shame. The Council at this stage adjourned till the 20th February. 
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economic condition of the province.’^ ^ ^ improvement in the 
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Tlie Revenue Member, referring to budget oritieism, defended the revenue s^ystem_ of 

tlie province whicli, lie said,, was ■ : reasonable and suitable to the coiiiitij. Jt<4 erring 
to the resoiiition passed by the ' Coanoii demanding land revenue remissions, he said 
that special, remissions had been granted during the last tlu'ee years and no rts|jorisi- 
bie Government would grant such a large percentage of remission as had been demanii* 
ed in tho resolutions. . , . : , 

The Home Member -was glad that police administration had nor heeu enrienieel 
Beferring to the establishment of Rescue Homes, in connex.ioii with tue_ eiiforceinemt 
of 'the Suppression of Immoral Traffic" A.et, he said ^ that even tlie available rescue 
homes in the city were not made use of, only two girls having been brought there. 

The Ediieation Minister^ defending Government's educational policy, said the new 
provisions of the Elementary Education Amendment^ Act would ^iiot scare away stiidciifs 
as was feared bv some members and added that criticism on that account was uiijiisti- 
liable. He hopeh that cottage-industry products would iind an easier market now than 
they had formerly enjoyed. The Council at this stage adjoiiriiecl till the 9tb. Ai;ir«"'h. 

Yom'o ON Budget Deman.ds 

Uh, MARCH The Council resumed, its sitting to-day ^vhen,. voting oii^ demands 
for grants were taken up. The Revenue Member moved a grant of Es. r7,27,3G} luider 
the head ‘■Land Re venue’ (reserved). 

Mi\ Ramaling am Ghettp^ lemie:v of tlie Opposition, moved that ^Rs. 37.500 

■for pay and establishments be omitted with a view to asserting the right of tlie 
Council to wntlihold grants until giievances were redressed The speaker strongly 
protested against the refusal of the Goverimient to give ' adequate remission in laiiil 
revenue and describing the conditions of agTicuIturists as deplorable, particularly in 
the Ceded districts and Malabar, and appealed to the Government to reduce the scale 
of officers’ salary and grant immediate substantial relief to the ryots. 

Mr. Ramaliiigam’s cut motion in the land reveiiiie demaiicl tvas defeated, by. 54 
votes to 31. 

The Beveiiue Member, replying, said that the Goveriiiiient was doing its iitm„ost to 
alleviate distress in the famine affected areas in the Ceded districts. 

The Council voted the Land Revenue and Excise demands in full, a cut motion to 
criticize the Government’s excise policy being rejected. 

The Excise Minister, replying, observed that 'the problem of total prohibition could 
not be solved until the question of finding other sources of revenue was expdoral 

J Stb. MARCH ‘.--The Lato Member moved for a grant of Rs. 32,47,(XK} under the 
head ‘Forest’. One member moved a token cut and complained that the Govemment 
w’ere not exploiting the forest to the fullest extent, making them nio.r6 reimiiierati%’'a 
He further complained that the administration of the forest was iop-Iioirvy and xirged 
reduction in the establishment. The Law Member refuted the charges.'' The cut was 
withdrawn and the grant wms made fully. 

_ A2tli.„' MARCH ‘.—After question time today,' Dr. StMaroyan, leader of the Oppo- 
sition, moved that The Ministers have lost the confidence of this House.’ The President 
held that the motion was in order and asked the members w^lio were in .favour of the 
motion to stand up in their seats. The required number having stood up, the Ihesideiit 
Mixed March 14 for the discussion of the motion, " ' „ 

Allegations of corruption in the Registration Department iiiticle bv some mem- 
bers to-day by means of a token cut motion when the Minister for '' Develoiment 
moved for a grant of Rs. 29,31,000 under the head ‘‘Registration” (Transferred) The 
Minister, replying, said he wms aware of corruption in the Realstration Doraurment 
as there was corruption in every walk of life. He said that the public were to be 
blamed for encouraging corruption by offering bribes to the i)oorlv-paid servants of 
the department. He had drawn the attention of tlie head of the department to the 
matter who %vas doing his best to stop the evil practice. The Minister added, that he 
would once again draw that official’s attention to it. 

The entire grant -was voted. 

The House also voted without a cut the demand of Rs, 93,09,200 mad by tlie 
Mevenm Mewiber under the head “Irrigation” (excluding the Cauvery Mettur project), ' 

No-Confidierice " ifi Minislry ■ 

I3lk MARCH The no-eonfidenoe motion in the Ministii’-, which came up for 
cliscussion on the next day, made the discussion for the demand for a grant of 
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he said that it would not bring in the iMlleiiiiim, but on the other Iiand would put 
back the clock of progress not by ID but by 100 years. 

Mr. Ramo>i d/ e-no??, leader of the Justice Deinooratio party, seooiicUngy the motion, 
criticised the ])olicy of’ the Ministry with particular reference to the adiiiinist tuition of 
the local boaivis raid immioipalities, ^ ^ ^ . 

Mr. ^aJiia /I /? (Justice) - optposing the motion said that the no- coiiMence^ motion 
was a weapon to be used in extraordinary cases and only when the Opposition wuis 
in a position to carry on the administration. The speaker dofc^nded the policy of 
the , Ministry, refuting the allegations. 

Mw JBas'udev "(nominated member representing labour interests who resigned 
from the Justice party) said that he seceded as he had not eiiongh scope for for 

the interests lie represented. He spoke neither in favour nor against the motion and 
Ms criticis'in and praise of the Ministry \vere rather evenly balanced, 

Mi\. Yakub Hamn said that the results of the recent .elections to the Assembly 
and bye-elections,, to, the local legislature showed that the country had lost confidence 
in the justice party. , , . ' 1. ' 

Miu AbdtU Hamid Khan characterised the Ministers as tools in tlie hands of the 
reserved half and that was why the Government used p-epressive measures daring; the 
cmi disobedience days. He criticised their voting against the resolution in the House 
asking for land reveiiiie remission. 

Sir A, P. Pairo., opposing the motion, said that the Justice party believed in the 
gradual realisation of Swaraj by peaceful means and stood for full provinoial autonomy 
and Federation at the centre. 

Kumararqja Aiuthia Ghettier^ supporting the motion, referred to the allegations of 
undue intuence being fjrouglit to bear on members in canvassing votes for the propo- 
sition and said that the result of voting would shoiv who used influence, 

Mr, Runganatha Mudaliar^ ex-Minister, opposed the motion observing that his own 
Ministry (of wliicli Dr. Subbaroyan was the chief) was guilty of the same offences in 
matters municipal as the present ministry wms charged with. 

The Hajak of Bobbin, Chief Minister,' said that Dr. Subbaro\aaMs party was incom- 
petent to criticize the Justice party w'liioh w\as the only constitutional party fiiaction- 
ing in this province. Eef erring to the allegations ' of the demoralisation of the 
Justice party, the Chief Minister said that when he assumed office, there was a certain 
sign of demoralisation and dining the last two years, it ivas his business to carry on 
purification in the party. ^ , 

Dr, Bubbaroyan^ replying, said that in all constitutional Governments there was 
room only for two parties, and if there ^vere more to-day, it was because want of 
policy and principles, between parties. He hoped that during the next elections it 
would be possible to have only two parties, a party in power and another in opposition. 

The motion was defeated Iw 42 votes to 80. 

^ 15lk MARCH : — In the Councir to-day Mr. T, M, Emnastmmi Pyer moved an 
adjournment motion to discuss the necessity for the issue of immediate orders post- 
poning to an appropriate date the collection' of the revenue instalments in March and 
April in view of the fact that the Tariff Amending Bill was now pending in the 
Legislative Assembly. The Revenue Member said that ho 'would issue orders' to all 
District Collectors to postpone the collection of the instalment to the lust possible date in 
March. Mr. Iyer then withdrew his motion. 

The House voted the entire grant of Es. 7,33,500 under the head Legislative 
Bodies — Reserved. Token cut motions urging upon th’e Governnieat the need for pro- 
viding housing accoinmodatioa to members of the House and raising the travelling allow- 
ance and also' the desirability of addresing the Accountant- Geiierai to sanction payment 
of the allowance to members without pre-audit were withdrawn after the Fiiianoe 
Member’s reply. 

lYlien a demand for Es. 2,30,71,100 was made by the Revenue Member under the 
heads Secretariat and Head quarters Establishment, District Administrations and 
Misoeiianeous— Reserved, representatives of the minority communities complained of 
the inacleqaate repL'esentatioii of their coniinunities in the Secretariat estabiislimeat, 
e^)9cialiy in the higher offices. Discussion on the demand Avas not over when the 
: - 1101186 , 'rose." 


pistil. MARCH : — In the Council to-day Diwan Bahadur d. Appadurai Pillap^ 
chief whip of the Justice party, moved an adjournment of the House to discuss th« 
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protection proposed to be _gi?eii the Tarif Araendment Bill of rlie GoYernnieiit of 
India against the importation of foreign rice into tlio Presidencr. 

Asked hj the President to explain the urgency of the matter, the morer said 
that the proposed measure being on the anril of the Assenibly the present was an 
opportiiuitr to impress on the Government of India the inadequacy of rhe protection. 

The Lender of ike House said that the matter was entirely witliin tlio cognizance 
of the (lOVGriiment of India and the Assembly, and in his opinicii it was beyond the 
purview' of the Comieil. If a certain 'piece of legislation was about to bo introcliioc^d 
IE the Assembly and if the purpose of the motion was to attack lie th'rreriiment of 
India the proper course was to move the Madras representatlvos in the Assembly to 
dovso. 

The President said tliat since it was not meant as a censure There wms no liana 
In having’ a discussion. He fixed 4 p. m. for the purpose when after a debate the motion, 
was earfied witliout a division. 


2Cltli. MARCH -A grant of Es. 1,54,15.200 was made by t'Jie Council to-day for the 
the budget head police (fieseiwed). 

Speeches were made complimenting the police aHnliiisiTatioii in riio provinee, tlie 
only critici3.m coming from a member from south Kanara vvdio coinpiniuo-i in' eoi’j'upti'n 
in the department. The Home JlHm-ber, replying, said that every eiidenTOiir would 
be made to put down corruption ruthlessly wlieiiever ir was fouriii. 

The current police expenditure, lie added, was Es. 25 lakiis less tlmn what it was 
five years ago. Provision had been made iu/the present budget for the creation of a 
separate Inteiligeiiee Department in each of the thirteen districts. This would facilitate 
the detection and prevention of crime. The demand was voted without a cut. 

The educational policj^ of the Govorninent was subjected to a gonod deal of criticism 
when the Minister for education made a demand for a grant of^’Rs. 1,80.97.200 under 
the head Education (Transferred). Members complained of '"inadequacy of arrangements 
for supervision of elementry education, and said that physical ediicntion ’was sorelv 
neglected. ; 

The policy of frecpient changes of text books was also criticized. This policy, it was 
stated, only benefited authors and publishers and involved a good deal of expenditure 
by the parents and guardians of students. 

The necessity of reconsidering the scale of school teachers' salaries was also urged. 

The demand was still under consideration when the House rose for the day. 

EarUer in the day the House voted without a cut the Law Mernbvsr's demand of 
Rs. 48,70,800 under the budget head Electricity (Eeserved). 

Replying to a general demand for more electricity .schemes througliorir the Presi- 
dency, the Law Member said that it was the policy of the G-oveimment to extend 
dectiicity schemes only wlien it was found to be a sound business proposition. 

Before the House was adjourned yesterda'^, the President read a message frniii Iiih 

Exeeiieiiey the Governor returning portions of the Madras Estates Land'Acc Second 

Ameiidiaeiit, Bill i’or recoiisideration, Eepresentatioiis had besir made to His Ex.eeiieuicy 
. by inasidars and inmn .tenants, the former asking him not to give his assent to th*© 
Bill and the latter requesting him to do so. 

During the debate on a demand for a grant of Es. 19,47,300 under the head Jails 
(Keserved) Moslem member urged repeal of the Moplali Outrages Act. while several 
other mejubers referred to the inadequacy of the facilities given to visitors in iails. 
One member suggested that all members of the Council should be made ex-oifioirf 
members of the Jail Yisitors’ Committee. 

^ The Law Member, replying, said that the Govermnent would be -rlad to appoint as 
visitors to jails such members of the House as were willing to servtf in that capanitv. 

The demand was voted withoiit a cut. * ' ' - - - 

By,, .... . 

iliat Moslems did not find a place on the Court Bench, the La\v' 'Member said 
^ was LUitirely in the hands of the Governor wlio made apiiointmeiits of 

- Iligh Court judges. ti ■ ■ • 


■ 2UI. MARCH ;-Tlie Coimeil to-day voted iafall the demand for Rs. 0.81,500 for 

European Miication (reserved). Although notices of eiglit cut motions had been tabled 
mm of them was moved. 

^ .ml Sanitation 
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Eeplyiiig to tiie critioisni of the Government’s educational poliey, the Minis ts/ for 
Miucatmi annoimced that the Goyernment ; had withdrawn the ^ order « caiiceilmg the 
half “fee concession to students belonging' to the Moslem and backward coriUiniiiitiesJ m 
a result of representations, made. ■ . / 

Eef erring to the protest against- frequent 'changes in text books, the Minister said 
that the Goveriinient had, (j_mt8 recently issued an order, directing that text books be 
changed only once in iiye years.. A rehdsion of .the 'scale of pay of teaclicrs, he addech 
would receive tise Government’s careful consideration. Tliougii an acl(X|uate a, mount 
w'as not provided for eienieatary education in, the cuiTent budget, lie' assured the 
House that j.io effort would be iacMiig on the 'part of the Goveriiaieiit to find more 
nioney' for this purpose. ■ ■ ' ' . 

22n«i. MARCH The Council to-day voted the demand for grant of a fiirtliur sum 
not exceeding I>s. 10,2(),(X.K) under the .'head Electricity (rese.rYed), towards tlie llettiii' 
hydro-electric scheme. ’ ' ' ■ ■ 

The scdieme provides for the construction- of 'a power house with four generating 
units and a transiiiissioii line.. The system, ■■which will serve the districts of 
Korth Arcot, Triehinopoly and Taiij'ore, may' 'eventually be extended to Madras and its 
vicinity. It is proposed to start construction in Aprii'liext. 

The House ’ also voted Es. 1,437,000 under the head 'irrigatioii* (excluding rlie 
Cmivery 'Meitiir project!. This, sum provides' for special acceleuuted and widespread 
programme of improvements ■ to minor irrigation wo.rks ■ in the Presidency undertaken, 
m vie^v of tlie present economic depression and coiisequent iiiiernployiiient among the 
rural popiiiation. 

The Law Member^ replying to a epuestion, said that Sirdar ibdu! Eahmaii, of 
Afghanistan was a State prisoner, kept m'Conoor, and that; he av as sanctioned a 
monthly allowance of Rs. 450. Representations receitvnl from Iiiin for increasing his 
aliOAvancc, etc,, had been forwarded to the Government of India, as the Local Gov'ern- 
ment of India A\'e.re merely agents of the.Ceiitrai Government, . ■ 

Adidravida, “Grievance” 

After ques'tion 'time Mr. Bastidevy Ldhouv representative, sought leave to move an. 
adjournment of the business of the House to consider the “increasing feeling in the- 
country .about the insecurity of person and property of Adidravidas, as evidenced by 
the eaiirely unprovoked and brutal at-tack by - .a cake .Hindu yi.!kige Iiead.man of the 
Sural in Arlienaiii Taluk, on 'an innocent Ad'klra'vicla Avorker and Ills wife on. '.'February' 
15, because he 'walked through the streets of the village Iioldi.ng an iiinbrelisu and other' 
frequent .instances of the kind”. . , 

■ The President declined to grant leave on. the ground . thaf the matter did, 'iiot ',:ass.'um.e, 
a' large.' and serious proportion .. and. no specific instances W''eixwQi€,ntio.i:ied 
other cases referred to. . ■‘'’ 

Rural 'Wa'Ie's Suffly 

23r«3. MARCH The need for. adequate water supply in .rural are,as ..was '.^'mrgeel 
by Mr. G. labour representative, ' in. the Comioil to-day by a 'Ciit motion: 'on: the. 

..Chief Minister's dein.aiid .for grant of Es. 2,468,400 for public iiealti:i'.(traasierred).. 

Several .members spoke of the- unsatisfactory nature of public liealtli 'in r'aral: Bats 
; and; : suggested "Ways ■ and means' ' for , improving .the same by ' repknB.iii.g „' and re,biiiM.mg.': 
...viiiages, iiistltutiiypma - and ehild Avelfare centres, , arid pix^vidiiigA'Mleciimte .wate^^^^ 
.■supply, 'The. 'i?u;ri of Bobhili said that they w^ere not ' Avanting .in: schemes for 'ptibli'c' 

' health and mrai , development. , ,Tlie difficulty Avas' one of -finaace. Tiie- GMef 'Mmister' 

; hoped that the present depression would soon disappear .' eriabling' them. tfO'-'-fincl-Biorc.. 
;fiiiids for rural lieahli a.nd sanitation. The cut motion wms vvitiidravvii:. 

. ■ budget session of the 'Council ■ then -coacluded and the I-hesideiit .read , a .message' 
.limt.dhe ,(jove.riior prorogtiing the (JouuciL Cuts being with drawn -the giunts 'Avere ■inade 
■in full... Time, having expired ■ ginl'lotine was applied "at. this stage and ' the . r.'e-iiiainiiir 
■d0man.ds^wtu*e'M.! 'e.aiT:iea.-' ...... 
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protection proposed to be given by tbe: Tai# Amendment Bill of tbo Govermnent of 
India aA'aiiist the importation of foreign rice into the Presidency, 

Asiecl by the President to explain ' the "urgency of the matter, tne mover said 
that the proposed iiieasui'e being' .on .tlie.aiiYil ■ of the Assexmiiy the present was an 
opportnnitA' to impress on the G-overnment of India the inadequacy i*i riic in’otor-rion. 

The Leader of ike House sud that the. matter .■ was eiitirei); winiiii the cognizance 
of the GoTemment of India and the Assemblyv and in Ins opiidon it was i-ifWLmd the 
piuTiew of the Goimeii, If a certain ..'piece of legislation was about to be introduced 
in the Assembly and if the purpose of the motion was to attaek_the ih>veriiment of 
India the proper course was to move the Madras representatives in the Assemoiy to 
do so. ,, ■ ■ 

The Preside?it said that since it .was not meant as a ceiisiu’e there was oo iiarm 
in having a discussion. He fixed 4 p. m. for the purpose when after a debate the ’motion 
was carried without a division. 

20tli. MARCH A grant of Rs. 1,54J5,200 was made by the Council to-day for the 
the budget head police (Keserved). 

"c Speeches were made coinplinienting . the police^ adminisiTatioii in tiie proviiico, the 
uiily criticism coming from a member from south Eanara who complained (tf eorruptlon 
in the department. The Home Mem.ber,^ replying, said^ that evor\' endeavour would 
be made to put down corruption ruthlessly* whenever it was found. 

.The current ' TOlice expenditure, he . addkl was Rs. 25 laths less tltrui wliar, rc \ras 
five years ago. rrovision had been made in the present budget for tiie creation of a 
separate Intelligence Department in each of the thirteen districts. This would facilitate 
the detection and prevention of crime. The demand was voted witliout a cut. 

The educational poiigv' of the Government was subjected to a good deal of criticism 
when the Minister for Ediication made a demand for a grant of Rs. 1,80,97,203 under 
the head Education (Transferred). Members complained of inadequacy of arrangements 
for supervision of elemeiitry education, and said that physical education was^ sorely 
neglected. 

The policy of frequent changes of text books tvas also criticized. This policy, it was 
stated, only benefited authors and publishers and involved a good deal of expenditure 
by the parents and guardians of students. 

The necessity of reconsidering the scale of school teachers' salaries vras also urged. 

The demand was still under consideration when the House rose for the day. 

Earlier in the day the House voted without a cut the Law’ MeniberA demand of 
Rs. 48,70,800 under the budget head Eleetrieity (Reserved). 

Replying to a general demand for more eiebtrioity schemes ihroqghoiit the Presi- 
dency, the Law Member said ^ that it was the, policy of The Government to exteiid 
eiectricity schemes only wdien it uvas found to be a sound business proposition. 

Before the House vras adjourned yesterday, the President read a messm^ce from Iiis 
Exoelieiiey the Governor returning portions of ■ the Madras Estates Land '“Act Second 
Amendment .Bill for reconsideration. Representations had been made to His E.xceOeney 
by immdars and inani tenants, the .former asking him .not to give Ids assent to the 
Bill and the latter requesting him to do so. 

During the delmte on a demand foi" a grant of Rs. 19,47,300 under the head Jails 
(Reserved) Moslem member urged repeal of the MopMi Hiitrages Act wliile several 
other members referred to the inadequacy of the- facilities given to visitors in jails. 
One member siip-eshyl that all members of the Coimeii should be made ex-otficia 
members of the 3 ail VisitorsVGommittee. 

^ The Law; Member, replying, said that the Government would be glad to appoint iVi 
visitors to jails such members of the House as w’ere willing to serve" in that <tapardiv. 

The demand wms voted without a cut. A demand for a"grant of Rs. 84.90.2013 imcler 
the head /Administration of Justice /{Reserved)'; w'as also voted in its eatiretv.' 

Replying to the eomjjlaint of Moslem members during the debate uii this deniand 
Hiat Moslems did not find a place on the Court Bench, the Law Member said 
that the matter wms entirely in the hands of the Governor who made appointments of 
High Coui’t judges. 

21st. MARCH :-yThe Council to-day voted in full the demand for Rs. 6,81,500 for 
European Education (reserved). Although notices of eight out motions had been tabled 
none of them vas^ moved. 

: The Chief Ministery demand for Rs. 85,17,400 for Medical Relief and Sanitation 
was also.^ voted without cut. 
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Eeplying to the criticism of the Goremment’s eclaeatioiial policy, the Mimsisr for 
Biiucatmz aaiioiiiiced that the Government IiacI withdrawn the ^ order, caiioeiliag the 
half -lee concession to students belonging to the Moslem and baekwai’d uoiimi uni ties', as 
a result of rcpreseiitatioiis Blade. " ' . 

, Eefeiiing ti) the protest against frequent changes in text books, the Minister said 
that the GovhnMiDient ha'I quite recently issued an order, directing tiiat text books be 
changed only once in five years. A revision of the scale of pay of teachers, he acidecl, 
would receive the Goi^enim cut's careful coiisideratiou. Tlioiigli an adequate aiiioiiiit 
was not provided for elementary education in the current budget, he assured the 
House that 110 eifort would on the part of the Govemiiieat to find more 

money for this purpose. 

22nd. MARCH :~Tiie Coiiiici! to-day voted the deiiiaiid for grant ol a f iiitlier saiii 
not exceeding Es. 10,20,000 under the head Electricity (reserYed), tccvards the llettiir 
hydro-electric sciieiiie. ’ - 

The scheme provides for the constriictioii of a power house with, four generating 
units and a trail sniission line. The system, which ^ will serve _ the clistriets'of Saleiii. 
North Arcot. Tricliinopoly and Tanjore, may eventiiaily be extended, to illadras an.d its 
vicinity. It is proposed to start constraction in April next. , _ . 

The House also voted -Es. 1,437,000 under the hea'i Arrigaiiou' (excliicling the 
Cauvery Alettiir projoctj. Tins, sum provides for special accelerated and wides|>read 
programme of iniprovemeiits to minor irrigation \vorks in the Presidency undertaken 
in view of the present economic depressioii and consequent im employment amoiie: the 
rural population. 

' The Law Me mb&r, replying to' a. question, said that Birdar Abdul Bahniaii. of 
Afghanistan., was a State prisoner, kept in Conoor, and that lies was, sanctioned^ a 
monthly allowaiiee of Rs. 450. Representations received from him for increasing Ms 
allowance, etc., had been forwarded to the Goverrimeiit of India., as the Loctil Ooveiii- 
Eient of India were merely a.geiits of the.Central Government. 

Adideavida, “Grievance” 

Aiter qiiestlo'n time. Mr. Labour represeiitative, sought leave to move an 

adjournment of the, business of tlied House to consider the “iacimsing feeling In the 
country about the insecurity of person and property of Adidravidas, as, evidenced by ' 
the entirely unprovoked and brutal, attack by .a caste Hind'ii village hea(lin,aa,''6L''tlitV y 
'Surai in Arkenam Taluk, on an innocent Adiclravida worker and Ills tvife . on' ' Febr'ti'ary . ' 
15,. because .lie walked tliroiigli the stretls of the village hofdhig an umbrella, and other,'" 
fremient in,sta,rices of the Mad”. . * ” , , b 

. The President declined to grant leave on the ground thad' .the matter, did .not' assume.: 
a .large, and serious, proportion, and no speeifio instances w’ere iH.eiition.ed ' regarding:;:' 
otheiv cases referred to. . ' 

■Rurai. 'Water Bgpply 

23.rd., MARCH The need ,. for adequate ■ water supply in riira,L areas was 'iirgecl ' 
by Mr,' 0,. A labour represeatat^^^ the Coimcil to-day by a cut ■ motioii ' oa this ' 
;Ghief ;Miiiister’s'. , (lemand for grant, .fof Es. 2,468,400 for piiblio health, (tosslerreclj,. '' 

Several members spoke of .the uasatisfac'tory nature o,f public health in I’ural rjart-^ 

, and' .suggested .w'ays and means ' for improvi'ng .the same by replanning and re'biiiidiiig ■ 

:, viliagest instituting ,iQ.aternity and child welfare centres, and |:o’oviding adequate w'ateh ,; 
.'■supply. .The Raja' of Bobbili said:- that they, w' ere not xv anting .in Rclie,aes foi*' piilie 
health ■ and' rural development. ^Tlie difficulty was. one of flnaiice.' The Cliied;. Minister 
hoped that. , the present 'depression.' ,■ would soon disappear ' eD,al.)li:ag tliem to .fiiicl .Bio,i’e::.': „ 
:fimds for rural .The cut motionwvas withdrawn. ■ ■ 

'., , Theybiiciget sessio'ii , of the, 'Council. th.en 'coaciuded and the President read a iiicssage 
.fro.in, the Oo'ver.i.i,or the, UomwiLLjixi^.hmxg with drawn, the grafts ..waBi-.e .made.' 

m Ml :, Time .having ex:pired gi.iillotme- was applied at this stage and t-lic reJimiiiiiiy 
''',4eman.ds';,.W'e're all cairriecl. ^ 
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Proceedings of lie CoQUcil 

Budget Session — Bombay — 14th. February to 29th. March 1935 

Goterkoe’s Opening Speech 

Tlie year on wMcli you are entering will be a memorable one, said Lord Brahmrm, 
(iovernqr of Bombay, addressing the Bombay Legislative Council wliich commenced its bud- 
get session at Bombay on the 14tb. Febrwary 1035. The scheme of constitiitioiia! reforms, 
eontmued the Governor, which was before Parliament in the form of a would come up 
before tliem for discussion. Sufficient time had elapsed since the publication of the report 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee and enough had been said or written about it 
that they should have had time to form an independent opinion, and tlio prt^sent was 
not the occasion to male more than the broadest remarks on the scheme, Wliatever 
doubts might have been felt that those who were responsible for fniming the propfisals 
WOTC not actiiated^ by the same ideals or the same desire for the realisation of the 
self-government in India as an integral part of the empire as had been euiboditid in 
'the preamble of the Govermnent of India Act, 1919, should have been set at rest bv 
the recent statement of the Secretary of State, ‘If this is so, you should, I thiiii. 
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lioM that tile have been formulated by the mm} aiii!)oritative aud 

iuaiieiitial comiuirtee. Avlifeli was possible, were btiSi-4 on the nt iJiost piod-wiH : aad 
that wliat has hmu *iOiiTeiiieiitly teraed b'afeguurds in the eenstitiitien are partly 
iuhers'iit in all roiistitiitions. and partly, the outcome., of the frankest oiPrmpt to meet 
very real nmi |a;acrica! iliffieulties \tliieh. as has beou shown by tin* cx|)t>ri^ar^p Cor 
ihe'past sovt‘i! years, viil attend rhe mokixiL' of perliaps tfie yroa-test li^dslative expo*, 
rimeiit wiihdi the world has ever seen. . . . . ' ■ 

1 ask Vfm to consider particularly xvliat we have tu gain in this presidHiiity, 
The provincres will now liave individuality of' their own, a. cleaiiy itematrcateil and 
exclusive field of inrisdictioii and an elected' legislatare to which ^alone “Ministers will 
be answerable, tiiere -will bo the wide-st. , measitro of responKibilih q ii rd i fic4 *cih by 
safeguards to wliich 1 have referred, ■'■and the- "agricultural and tyorldng idasses and 
women will have opportunities of talcing part in tlie 'aifaii'S of theiiyeouiiiry. In this 
presidency, we should be profited by the fact' that its liistory for the lest IS years 
lias not shown a single instance to exercise ■ the Governor's overriding powers aiic! by 
the cordial relations which have existed between the Govenicu' ant! his Ministers 
during that ])oriod. Is it, therefore, ■.■ too nmcli io assmueh ask'd the (hn'eriior. wJiat 
nafegiiards lubd have little aieaiiing’ .in practice, if the constitiitioii is worked in the 
same spirit of goodwill taid co-opei’atioh which has characterized iliis prebideney in the 
past?' In coiiciiisiou, his Excellency roferred to what he ie Lined as the nvmt memorable 
leaturc of the Bill, namely, Separation of Sind and expressed the hope tlmr. seiiaratioii 
would hel]) Sind to dexeidp on"* its own lines to the fullest indi vidua, liiy and with the 
fullest nieasni’c of prosperity. 

■■ Fiiianclai Statement for 1935*36 

The budget estimates for the , year 1935-36 were next presentecl, by Khan 
Bahadur I). B. Cooper, the Finance Member. It revealed a deficit of Es. 2 lakhs, 
iccording to the Fmanee Secretary's note, the revenue budget estimates for next 
year, excluding the extraordinary revenue from the sale of certain securities formerly 
held in various High Court Funds and rmw transferred to the Government, are as 
follows : — 

Eevenue receipts— Es, 14,33.3 lakhs. 

Expenditure debited to revenue— .. 14.62.6 

Eeveiiue deficit— .. 29.3 ,, 

The true deficit is Rs. 29 laMis but- it is estimated. ' that the sale of the securities 
mentioned above will yield about Rs. 27.3 lakhs, thus reducing the deficit to R,s. 2 
lakhs. These figures include Rs, 16 lakhs for debt repayment to Ihe Centja.l Govern- 
meiit. 

In comparison v;ith the budget estimates of the current year, t.iic expen- 
diture estimacs for 1935-36 have been increased by tlie following unavoidable items 

Debt repayment, Rs. 16 lakhs ; restoration oi pay cut, , Rsi 14 laldis ; increase of 
pension charges, Rs. 6 lakhs ; Karachi Town planning ’'scheme (No. 2), Rs.'..l lak'h pane! 
by thej'iroviBioB made for the following .items : — 

Weights and Measures Act, Es. 1 lakh ; Grant- In-md to District and Local Boards 
for local public w'orks, Rs, 1 lalvh ; addition to Bombay City Police Force, Es, 1 lakh : 
Silver Jubilee celebrations, Es. 2 lakhs,' together with the " following items baiaiiced by 
equal roveniic increases :-~ 

Baj'rage interest met from net iidclitional I'cveiiiie on barrage emials. Ks. 10 lakiis ; 
barrage iiitcrest met from land sales, Bs. 5 laldis : petrol tax works, Es. 2 lakhs. 

The above items account for increased expenditure to the extent of Es. 50 lakhs. 

The estimates of laud revenue and irrigation receipts, adds the Fimmeo Socretain . 
do not take into account the effect on land revenue cbllciUioiiS of the cold v;eathe-r 
experienced in hmiiary last, as sufficient informatieu was not iuxaibitde when these 
estimates ^ were framed. 

The Finance Secretary also mentions that tliese estimates take actaTiini of the 
renewal of the Finance Act, 1932 (Rs, 30 lakhs) and the Bomhoy (Distritd:) Tobacco 
Act 1933 (Rs. 5 lakhs). 

The following note by the Fimuice Secretary appeal's about the ai.*eouiits oi 1933-34 : 

. The closing balance of 1933-34, anticipated m the iinai budget estimates of the 
current year to be Rs. 97 lakhs, improved to Es. 114 lakhs as the result of an improve- 
ment of Es. 13 lakhs in the revenue account and a net improvement of Rs. 4 lakhs 
under capital and debt heads. There was a net reduction of Rs. 6 lakhs in revenue 
roceipm and a net reduction of Bs, 19. lakhs In ©xpendituro debitable to revenue, after 
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excluding the assessments of alienated ■'.lands', less quit rents, barrage laiiii sales, iiei 
additional revenue of barrage canals, barrage interest niet from reveiHu\ and 
tax in Bombay City, as these items ^ balance . on both sides uf the a*;rAiiijt. Bte ChiiO 
decrease in revenue was Es. 13 lakhs in the' combined land and irngahuu al 

Sind, mainly owing to increased irrigatioii working expense.^. eumuer--l\;i;:ruvLS h\ 
increased realization under Excise (Rs. 3 lakhs), Forests (Rs.^2 lakirs), Bombtii}' Hew* 
lopment Selieme (Rs. 2 lakhs), and miscellaneous (Es. 2 lakhs). 

The reductions ill expendihire .were spread over many heads, the more luipurl-aiii 
being interest (Es. 6 lakhs), due' to coiiTersion operations and Jargel,\y couiitLW-haifiiicuci 
% correspoiidiiigly less recoveries (Es: 4 lakhs), from Presidency Corporations, eini 
works (Es. 3 iaklis), and pensions (Rs. 3 iakiis). 

' The following note appears about the accounts of 1934-35 ^ ^ - ; 

The current years opening balance was Es, 114 lakhs, of wbieii Ks. 7i3 lailis i> 
the statutory balance in the' 15nnme Relief Pimd. The dual budget pi^'^viiicd 

for a revenue deficit of Es. 10 laldis. and no provision was made feu* dt^ht reparmoiir. 
The revenue position had. been worsened by nearhy Es. 7 laldis, inninly as a rc-siiit of 
the provision for payment to the O-overmnent of India of the debt iiisraiiiieiits due to 
be paid in the current year (Es. 13 lakhs). 

Excluding the five items meiitioiied iii the last paragraph, which appear hotii 
sides of the "account, there is a net decrease of Es. 2 Jakiis iu rtvoiiiie rtV'C-ipt-, Tki* 
chief item under which less receipts are expected is Excise «Ks, 30 lakiisi owiug lo 
the extension of the instalment system in Bombay City, coiuiter-bainneod by iuereaserl 
realization iiiider Forests (Es. 5 lakhs). Irrigation (Es. 9 lakhs) and extraordiodry receiirs 
(Es. 3 lakhs.) ‘ ’ ■ 

The expenditure side of the-. estimates has increased ■ by Es. 5 Ic'Jdis. .cine to 'the 
provision of Es. 13 laldis for debt repayment, partially counter- bahiiiu<;*i‘d by the net 
betterment of Es. 8 lakhs spread over various other heads, 


Cooper presenting 

‘^'We cannot show any surplus, hut -we can at least dlo the iiexi: best tlu 2 ig-»--nai; 
spend more than is absolutely necessary, 

‘‘Depression in trade and" ^ industry' is gradually disappear!, ng, hut i't lias not liis-'. ■ 
appeared .yet. Political 'peace is restored, but its eontiiiuance has \vet to be rjefiiiitoly 
assured. '■ ■. ^ 

“Co-operation and harmonious working are making themselves visible on.tlie distant 
horizon but they have not yet materialized. in such substance and voiiime' as 'to' iis'pei.'. 
all fear of reversion to the o.ld type/' 

■The Finance Member detailed' the effects of trade depression, reiMissions and .saspiui- 
s'ions of land revenue during the past four years, saying that siispimsioiis had roialbl 
Rs. 1,98.,CB.,000 and remissions Es. 1,89,00,000. 

The Government were now exammiiig the qiiestioii to Had out whediei’ cajiictnisioiis 
could be given in a more regular niamier. They had decided that, when considering 
■ proposals for remissions, they wu^uid, as an exper'raient, take into aocodut the 
tire fail in prices as well as the nature of the season and the econoniie f^oild’^tioa of 
the" people., .' '" 

The budget fox 1934-35, added the Finance Member, liad provided lor a surplus of 
Es. 1,00,000, but oxviiig to the abolition "of the tovrn diitv tm eorton. sin'pbis had 
been converted into a deficit of Rs. 10,00,000. The latest revised esrimau^s diowA 
that, the' , deficits came to Es. i.7,00.000. ■■ . " .. 


Joint Committee Report Debate 

ISlIs. FEBRUARY The Council rejected to-day the morion hroiigirt i’orwaivl 
Mr. M. IX J3eiL Home Member and Leader of the House that ‘‘the Jlouso^iio ijroceA 
to discuss the J. P. C, Report", by 38 votes to 21, tlit Oovej‘imienf nnuabcuv rein xtin ini* 
neutral Ail Hindus voted against the motion, while Muslims and Eur<unMn> lur if 

The Leader _of ^tlie Opposition, Mr. E. E. Kak, oompiained that of riu’ 

Report were not circulated to members. It xvas a tresimss mi the ririvilo'v oC tlic 
House and they could not consider the Report, xMr. Rale brought to tiie TictiTa^ of tfa* 
President that the Government had not supplied copies of the ktpfuT xv 'it 

was a voluminous document, which could not be discussed without properly btuiiyiiig it. 

The Government explained that the India Government had not sent them a hiiffirieiit 
number of copies m time for circulating them to the House, and timy could not’ say' 
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vhen they 'v^^ould get copies from Delhi. Their spokesman, Mr. i?. D. BeiL added that 
he mide-rstood that copies of the Report were ayailable in various boolcstalis in the city. 

One member raised a point of order whether the House could discuss the Report 
which was not placed on the table of the House and not circulated to members, adding 
whether the Chair apirreciated the difficulties of members in dealing with the Report 
without being supplied copies. 

The President, wiiile being aware of the inconvenience caused to members by the 
Govermnent’s failure to supply them copies, niled that the House should not take 
umbrage on teolmicai points, and there were precedents in the House of reports being 
taken into consideration without Government circulating copies of them to^tlie members. 

Mr. Winterbotham asked whether there was any member among the Opposition 
■who had not yet studied the J, P. 0. Report. 

The President then proceeded to take the sense of the House, at the suggestion of 
a fe’w members, on the Government's motion. 

A piquant situation arose when the President agreed to put the motion to the 
House. The Government w'-ere not in a position to give any lead to their supporters 
and Muslims also rrere not decisive. A few of them were afraid that if the Opposi- 
tion carried the day, the House would have no opportunity to approve the Communal 
A’ward. After a good deal of hesitation, they 'walked into the iVye’ lobby. Seeing that 
the Government had decided to remain neutral, Europeans and representatives of 
special constituencies, like Indian Merchants' Chamber and Miilowners’ Association, 
walked into the ‘Aye’ lobby. The majority of Hindu Members wdio ■wanted to express 
their hostility to tlie Report without even" having discussion voted against the Govern- 
ment’s motion. The Opposition carried the day by 38 votes against 21. The House 
then adjourned. 

GENEiniL Discussion or Budoet 

18 lb. FEBRUARY General discussion of the Budget commenced to-day. Member 
after member attacked the decision of the Government to restore the salary cuts to 
the Government servants and urged that immediate relief should be given to the poor 
agriculturists wffio were the central pillars of the presidency’s finances. 

Oman Bahadur Mr. Patil voicing non-official opposition to the Budget proposals 
said that Bombay’s finances according to the Budget estimates did not show improve- 
ment and therefore there was no justification for the restoration of salary cut to the 
services He urged the Government to give relief to agriculturists in the name of 
H, M. the King during the Silver Jubilee. The speaker, however, congratulated the 
Government on their decision to launch the village mortgage banks scheme to encourage 
cottage industries and the assurance to give remissions in revenue. 

Mr. K. R. Tairsee congratulated the Finance Member on the decision of the Govern- 
ment to base their remissions on the economic condition of the people and the value 
of agricultural produce. The speaker vehemently attacked the Government for restoring 
the salary cuts and 'warned them that unless they did something substantial to 
improve the conditions of the agriculturists, the House might not vote for their 
Finance Bill. He also attacked the Government for providing Rs. 2 lakhs for the 
Silver Jubilee celebrations and suggested that this amount should be distributed among 
the agriculturists 

Mr. WinUrbothom (Bombay Chamber of Commerce) supported the Government 
generally but expressed the hope that the Government would give relief to the 
tax“payer as soon as possible, particularly, regarding the electricity tax. -^vhlch, he 
maintained, was a tax on progress. 

Mr, B. S. (Ahmed abad) charged the Government with step -motherly attitude 

tmvards Gujrat agriculturists regarding revenue remission and said that 'remissions 
given so far were inadequate The speaker suggested that all balances of suspended 
revenue might be remitted. He took objection to the Government’s decision to restore 
the salary cuts and warned the Government that unless they 'vv'ere prepared to do 
something to relieve the sufferings of the agriculturists, he w’ould not be surprised if 
the House thiw oat the Finance Bill 

Rao Bahadur Surve joined others in attacking the Government on their decision 
to restore the salary cuts. 

Mr. Of, B. Saklaiwala (Bombay Millowners) opposed the restoration of salary 
cuts and suggested that the Bombay Government might ask the Government of India 
to provide them with Rs, 14 lakhs for the same. He also urged the modification of 
pension rules which in the Bombay presidency appeared to be higher than in other 
presiueucieSi ,, 
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Bao Bahadur Chitah, in opposing tlie Budget proposals, reftn'ied to the i\^eent 
Dress report that certain GTOvernment officials had objected to smgmg of A'andemataram 
in schools and ashed the Home Blember if such orders \rere issued by an3’' boverii- 
ment Officials. No reply was given. The House then adjourned. 


FEBRUARY More than a dozen non-official members criticised tlie GoTcrii- 
meiit on their decision to restore the salary cuts, when they had not been awe to 
balance their budget, Mr. Freke, Finance Secretaiy, replying to critics, jnstiiied tlie 
restoration of salary outs on the ground that security of pay and pensions alone would 
ensure an honest and uncorrupt administration. - 

Mr. (Karachi) characterised the Budget as a hiimdrina one and severely 

criticised the Government for exhausting their reserve fund. 

Mr. R, i?. Bakhle (nominated non-official), while oongratiilating the Government on tlie 
appointment of a Labour Officer, criticised the Government for restoring^ the salary cuts, 

Khan Bahadur Patel (Broach) urged the remission of land revenue in Giizrat. 

Mr. Vandekar (Surat) appealed for suhstantiai relief to agriculturists. 

Mr. (Pancli Mahals) demanded that relief centres should be started in 

villages to give relief to agriculturists. 

Mr. Mahomed Alitha (Bombay Oiij) protested against the restoration of salary cuts 
and appealed to the Governor to" abandon Poona exodus. 

Mr. Kale (Bomba^^) ashed why 'the Government of Bombay should follow the Secretary 
of State’s advice in the matter of restoration of the salary cuts and not public opinion. 

Mr. Lane^' Development Secretary, referred to Mr. Pairsee's question yesterday 
whether the Indus river was shifting and said that there was no fear on the ground. 

Mr. Freke^ Finance Secretary, who justified the restoration of the salary cuts on 
the ground that it was necessary to ensure honest and clean administration, maintaiiied 
that seourity of pay^ and pensions was the very foundation of sound administration and 
that was the reason why the Government took the first opportunity to restore the 
salary cuts. 

Rao Bahadur Bole (nominated non-official) suggested that the amount on account 
of the salary cuts should be used for relieving unemployment in the Presidency. 


20ife. FEBRUARY The Council to-day concluded general discussion on the 
Budget. The main feature of to-day’s debate was the "rules given by the various 
Government members to the criticisms generally levelled by noii-offieiar niembors in 
the course of discussion. 

Sir Bh 2 itto^ Minister for Local Self-Government, defended the Government policy 
in the matter of village panciiayats and rural uplift work. He suit! tliat the Govern- 
ment had provided Ps. 33,000 for village panciiayats and an equal amount for rural 
uplift work. Regarding tlie demand for paid' officials to carry on this work, the. 
Minister said tliat it would cost tremendously and, moreover, he "was sure that there 
was enough public spirit among persons who were prepared to undertake tlie work. 

Mr. KamMi^^ Minister for Education and Excise, justifying the Goverameiit's ediica- 
tioiiai policy, said that primary education had made notable progress. The number of 
primary schoois in the Presidency had increased from 12,052 (in 1932) to 14,660 (1934). 
During the same period, the number of teachers increased from 23,875 to 37,009, 
while the students increased from 79,508 to 108,504. Dealing with the Excise piolicy of 
the Government, lie said, that the ultimate aim of the Govermiient was prohibition 
and that they stood by their resolution of 1925, which laid down proliibition 
as the ideal. When it would be reached would depend upon such factors as stopping 
of illicit manufacture and sale and importation of liquors, for which the co-operation 
of tlie people was necessary. 

^ Khan Bahadur Cooper^ Finance Member, winding up the debate, replied to the 
eriticisrn raised by members. While the Government had done their utmost to cut 
down expenditure, they- did not follow blindly^ the- Thomas Committee’s recomnitoida- 
tions which would liave meant closing down the J. J. Scliool of Ai’t and tlio I^uuua 
Agricultural College. Dealing with criticisms, he pointed out that of Es. 14 lakhs, of 
the restoration of the salaries cut, Es. 2.9 lakhs concerned All-India Services, Rs.'-:L8 
lakhs concerned the provincial subordinate seiwices, which also could not be touched 
without the sanction of the Secretary of State. The remaining amount was in con- 
nection with the salary of those wffio were getting less than Es. 200 and -it ivoiild not 
be fair if they only wei’e exempted from restoration, partieLilaryg in view ef the fact 
mat the Government of India and all Provincial Governments had restored tlie cuts, 
Eegardmg the demand for substantial remission of land revenue, lie said that the 
^ "27 ; ■ ■ ■ 
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Mx. Chikode^m moved Ms amendment wMoIi was lost. Several other amoacl- 

ments to tiie provisions of iKe Bill were then moved, but all except one were lost. 

The finance Member, then.' moved that the Bili ■ be read a third time ana passed, 
.The .Bill was,,., passed, by 51 votes to23.' , - 

Yotixo ON Budg-et' Demands 

2nd. , MARCH :■ — The Governments revenue policy, came in for strong criticism to-flay 
when. Mr. Q. 8, GangoUs tohen cut of one rupee^in the total demand of F.s. _54,54CW 
under the .head, land revenue, was moved. In- moving the out, Mr.^ Gaiigoli broiigiit to tlio 
notice of the House the forfeitiues of land dming the ^ Civil Disobedience movement 
and submitted that he might well have brought the motion on grounds of iion-retiirn 
of these lands but said that he preferred to base it on grounds of restoration of cut in 
salaries of Government servants. 

Mao Sakeb Kulkarni^ in supporting the motion, submitted that the expemdltnre of 
the department , was too heavy. To recover four crores of the revenue tiie Bombay 
Gov'ernment had spent more than sixty-five lahhs, while the Madras Government had 
spent for a revenue of seven crores, ‘only twenty lakhs. Incidence of taxation was 
also too heavy. Bihar paid only eight annas, while Bombay paid Es. 2-8-0. 

Several other members in supporting the motion submitted that because of the fluctua- 
tions in prices, the basis of assessment should be revised and that the pdight of the 
ryot in these times of depression necessitated some measure of relief, as the burden, 
they shouldered was too heavy and more often than not drove them to leave the land 
and seeh employment in docks and mills in the cities. 

4tli. MARCH -.—Mr. Gangoli’s censure motion was defeated to-day by 42 votes to 
to 17. Europeans, the Government members, Non-Brahmins, and some members of 
the opposition voted against the censure motion, while the entire Sind Moslem bloc 
and a few others voted for the censure motion. It may be of interest to note that 
the censure motion was moved by arangement with all parties and Eao Bahadur 
Kale^ Leader of the Opposition, supported the motion in his speech. 

Khan Bahadur Khiirh^ made out a strong case for rebates owing to the fall in 
prices and protested against discrimination betw^een Barrage and Non-Barrrage area. 
He emphasised the possible trouble from water-logging which was likely to ruin the 
best lands in the Barrage. He also referred to the" monsoon and frost havoc on rice 
and other crops. 

Messrs. Mir an Mahomed^ Bhailal Patel and a few others supported the motion, 
while Rao Bahadur Qhitale^'Wx. Chikodi and many others who are gene, rally found 
on tlie Opposition side indicated that they would "remain neutral iii the matter of 
voting. The Non-Brahmins and about a dozen persons who were generally on the 
opposition side voted with the Government. 

MARCH •.’—Rao Saheh Kulkarni moved a token-out of Es. 1(X) under the 
head ^“Excise Transferred'’ in the total vo table demand of Rs. 42 lakhs and was 
supported by Messrs. L. R. Gokhale^ Bakhle., JDr, Gilder and Mr. Kharbari. 

The speakers condemned outright the excise policy of the Government stating that 
it paid greater attention to the increase of revenue rather than to the benefit of the 
people. The figures for the several years past were quoted to show^that the tendeiicv of 
the excise policy was towards increasing the consumption of liquor in the coimtry. 
F.rora the figures available, it was clear that there was an enormous inc?rease in tlis 
number of liquor shops aiid hence the revenue accrued from this source. The Govern- 
ment attenapted to explain this by stating that there had been an iii< 3 rease in tie 
illicit distillation. It was asked if the ultimate goal of the Government policy was the 
encouragement of tlio distillation of illicit liquor and why steps had not been taken to 
stop it. It was generally said that illicit distillation had increased because tlio number 
of shops had increased and now it was stated that the number of shops Increased 
because illicit d,istiIlatioii had increased. Though it had been stated on the floor of tlio 
House tiiat the policy of prohibition had still been the end of the excise policy of tto 
Government, no such conclusion could be arrived at after studying that policy. 

Kulkarni’s cut of Rs. 100 in the total demand of Bs. 
42,0(},(Ju0 was thrown out after a division by 54 votes to 15 and Diwmi Bahadur A, 
5’* Kamhh^s grant^ of Rs. 46,67,000 under Excise (transferred) wms carried. 

On the resumption of the debate to-day several members rose up in favour of the 
cut and submitted the Government’s excise policy to a trenchant criticism, It was 
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ran counter to tlie policy expressly 


licid among other things that the excise pv „ ... , , v - 

laid down bv the Council in the past. The goal of prohioitioii had been pressed by 
the House for the last fiYe years in vain. The OovernrnenCs policy was eliaracterixed 
as weak incompetont and thoroughly contrary to the beiiellt of the people of tlie 
presidency. Illicit distillation that had been the bugbear of the excise policy, had to be 
faicl at tlie door of several executive depaidments that w-ere eoneerned in carrying out 
the excise policy. 

Mr. KamhlU in replying to the debate, said tliat though he had felt iinstnited 
admiration for the spirit ‘of eagerness for prohibition and temperance liiat was displayed 
in the speeches of several members, he had to submit that most of them were mistaken 
with regard to the policy of the Government wdiich clearly laid down in -words 
Riinimum of consumption and the maximum of revenue’' and wdiieh was eimiieiated 
in the Government of India resolutions of 1925 and 1929. According ^ to them, the 
policy to be followed had to be slow and steady and from the ligTire-s of coiisuinptiou 
O'l alcohol for the last ten years it was evident that such progress had been ^ made. 
The members had complained" that there had been no gradual reduction of rationing. 
The danger in the increase of crime was such that the only remedy w'as to aiTord 
opportunities for the reduction of illicit liquor. Ho definite jieriod could be fixed for 
reaching the goal of prohibition, because of an increase in the proveTitive staff that 
would bo necessary and a gap in the revenue that would bo affected. Still within tlie 
last ten years there had been considerable decrease in consumption as the 
showed." 


figures 


7tK. MARCH : — Khan Bahadur Cooper^ Finance Member, moved the demand for 
Es. 4,30,000 under the head ‘Stamps’ (reserved) when Rao Saheb Kulkarni moved a 
token cut of Rs. 100 iu the total votable demand. He submitted that the cost of 
stamps should be marked on each stamp and that stamps should be made of Indian 
paper. Mr. Cooper in reply said that the matter w^as in the hands of the Government 
of India. The cut motion wms lost. 

Sir Shah Naivaz BhiiUo then moved the demand of Rs. 2'7,54,000 under the head 
^Forest (transferred)’. Mr. Gangoli moved t^vo cut motions, Mr. 'Gohhale one and Mr, 
Gazdar one. All motions were withdrawn. 

Sib. MARCH : — ^The debate on Mr, Gazdar's eiit--motion to reduce by Rs. 1000 
the total votable demand of Rs. 27,41,000 moved by Mr. Bhutto. Minister for Local 
Self-Government, under Forest (Transferred) was resumed to-day. 

The Minister^ replying, admitted corruption in the Forest Department. Regarding 
the charge that the Department had not been Iiidianised, he said that 99 per cent of 
the Forest staff w*ere Indians. He added that several cases of corruption were detected 
and departmental action taken. As regards pig menace, he said that the Government 
sanctioned 6,000 gun licences. 

Among others who spoke in favour of the motion tvere Sir Bafiuddin Ahmed and 
Mr. Tairsee. They held that the times had changed and that they were no longer in 
the days of Minto-Morley Reforms and that the percentage quoted by the Minister did 
not refer to hlglier grades of officials. Indians were to be found p 


capacity of peons and labourers. That was not Indiauisation. 


plentifully in the 


9!:b. MARCH -."—Several cut motions were moved in the Council to-day in the 
demands made by Ministers under the different heads. 

During discussion, tlie question was raised regarding dangs in the forest area in 
Gujerat, which Rao Bahadur Pradhan held, were originally in the possession of the 
Bombay Government and had subsequently been transferred to the Government ox 
India, A considerable sum of money had been spent on these areas and no compensa- 
tion had been received for the transfer. 

In reply to a question, Mr. Bell, Home Member, said that there was considerable 
doubt as to whether these dangs belonged to the Govermnent of India or Native 
States, which was the reason why tlie Government of India had transferred them. It 
was, however, a fact that as the result of the transfer, the Boiubav Governmeiit did 
lose about a lakh of rupees annually. 

Demands imder the heads, ‘Forest transferred’, “Forest capital outlay charged to 
revenue transferred and Registration transferred” -were also moved to-day. 

of Rs. 100 in the total* demand of Rs. 
b,40,000 and,Mr G^goh’s motion to reduce by Rs. 100 the total demand of Rs, 35,a)0 
under the head “scheduled taxes , were both lost. 
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IS*. MARCH Several points of interest in tlie worldiigof tlie Legislative Council 
and . facilities for better administraiion were raised to-day, nlieii Hr. Q-angoh 
a eat under tlie liead, Oeneral Ad.mimstratioii (Reserved), to reduce liy Es. lOO la 
(11) Legislative Councirs and (0) Provincial Legislative Goaiicirs total votablo demand oi 
Es. 1,19,800. A strong plea was put in for an increase in tlie allowances of inemlicrs op^ 
the basis that as the cut had been restored in the salaries of oMciais, it was unfair that 
tlie conneillors who worked considerably harder and often sacrificed their p^rofessions 
and legitimate duties for the benefit of "the people slioiild be made to suffer in poeket, 
Among other suggestions made was the one that the Council should have rliree 
sessions instead of two to enable the members to get through the work that came up 
which vras often in arrears and. sometimes necessitated imiisuai prolongation of the 
sessions. Such a procedure would also ensure better working of the Legishitiire, 
as^ in the past it had been found that it took nearly one year for passing ^oi a noii- 
official Bill. Two other points raised during the debate were that tire Library of^ the Coiineii 
should be improved as it was ^dhe poorest library in the whole coiintry.'' and that a 
clerk, librarian and secretary be appointed to facilitate the w'o.rking of the Conncil _ 

Mr. if. D. Bell^ Home "Member, replying, said that, while Iieyidmitred tliat tae 
members had occasion to gnnnble over the time allotted for c|uestions and answers, 
it must not be forgotten tha^ in questions, the Govermiient only liave iiiformatiou. and. 
nothing more. No discussion was allowed on them for instance. 

Two other cut motions were moved and witiidrawn, 

MARCH Allegations of serious electioneering malpractices came iip_ before 
the House, when Hr. Gilder moved a cut of Rs. 100 in the demand of Es. 5,503 under 
legislative bodies during the Budget discussion. 

The member beld that the niimber of persons on the electoral rolls included the 
names of persons long dead and that impersonation in the worst form was very eoiu- 
mon during most of the elections. .In election booths, votes w’ere aotually being sold and 
candidates iviiew that the votes could be bought and so they took no ‘trouble to cater 
for tliem. He also held that the polling booths were thoroughly inadequate to 
satisfy the wnmts and requirements particularly dming rush hours and only added to 
the general confusion and irregularity of the system of elections as practised in India, 
though it was felt that it was extremely difficult to give legal proofs of the existence 
of these malpractices, it Avas morally certain and it Avas ’necessary, if nothing else, 
tha.t enquiry into the matter should be held at the earliest convenience. 

The Home Member^ in reply, said that there Avas a great deal of truth in the 
statements made in the House, but that more time and more money than at present 
Avas alloAved Avere necessary for accurate and efficient management of the eleetioneei'ing 
campaign. Replying io a question, he also stated that there Avas no possibility of the 
elections being iielcl in the coming financial year, till franchise quaiilieations AA^ere 
defimteiy knoAAm. 


IStla. MARCH Tliat there Avere nearly 1,500 gambling dens in the Princes 
Street .Police section and that each was required to pay monthly at least Es. 10 io the 
Police Officer in charge Avas the statement made by Mr. G. 8. Gangoli. Avliile moving 
a cut motion to the Police Department grant to-day. 

Mr. Mahomed Kasim Mitha^ supporting the motion, said that Satta ganiblina' In the 
City of Bombay Avas being carried on openly and was a great scandal. Spejikers on 
the motion held that it Avas very difficult to prove the charge against the .Police avIio 
in the mofussil AAu^re not only police officers, but magistrates and laAA'-givers as weil. 
The income that the Police acquired from the gambling exceeded, the income of the 
Home Member himself. 

.Eepljing to the allegations made, Mx, Bell, Home Membe.r, stated that the Ooverii- 
mciit Avere aAvare of the existence of menace of gambling in tiie city and that steps 
Avould be taken to reduce it. It Avas, IiOAveA^er, difficult to do so even tliouu'h the 
Government had given orders that deterrent scntenc'cs should be pressed by the 
lubiic Prosecutor. The Government were examining tlie ]jresont Cauiibling Art with 
a Anew to bring before the House a Bill amendihg it. Disoussion on dknands for 
grants concluded. 


Motoe VninoLES TAx:moN Bill 

IStlj. MARCH A Bill to provide for the levy of tax;' on ' motor 
was introduced hj Lhan Bahadur D, B. Cooper, Finance Member to-dav. In rnoviiw 
the first reading of the Bill, the Finance Member said that the Bill souglit to lew tax 
on motor vehicles in the Bombay presidency excluding S.mcl He assiued the House 
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presently in Ms possession. Proceedingj lie said tliat the military were kept under eontrol 
and the firing was carried out tinder instructions from the Magistrate. Explaining the 
Government’s attitude towards the demand for an immediate and impartial enquiry, the 
Home M'emher said, ^^Uiider singular circumstances the Home Memher of tJie GoYenmient 
of India in the Assembly w prevented from speaking on this point. I tliink the House 
wdll not altogether regret, that we, who are most directly and intimately concerned 
with the situation, shoiild be the first to hear and consider the attitude of tlie Ooveniinent.” 
Any enquiry, he said, would necessarily be divided into two parts —first, regarding 
the conduct of the military, and secondly, regarding the precautions taken by the local 
civil authorities. There appeared to be an assumption that in questions of the kind, 
specially when the casualties were heavy, an enquiry was considered something as a 
matter of course. He had no doubt that all would agree that if the military -were 
called on to carry out such unpleasant duties on the assumption, that if casualties 
occur an enquiry would be made, their position would become impossible. An enquiry 
into the conduct of the military could not be asked for, or suggested unless they 
could make out a case. If the Magistrate had sufficient police force, he could call for 
military aid, who must comply with the requisition. But once requisitioned the method 
of quelling the disturbance was entirely within the discretion of the military Officer 
Commanding and the Magistrate could not suggest or stipulate a particiilai* niethodv If 
the members pondered over this question they would see that, firstly, it was altogether 
out of the question that any’' Magistrate should be required or expected to order or 
discipline troops. Secondly, "once the civil authority called for military aid, it meant 
that the situation had passed entirely out of the control of the civil authority. In the 
present case there was absolutely no ground whatsoever for the Government to suggest 
an enquiry into the conduct of the soldiers or give their support to such a demand. On 
the other hand facts clearly showed that the troops had maintained discipline and 
that after the police w^ere overwhelmed they took eontrol of the situation and used 
only as much force as was required, and the firing w'as restricted and restrained. 
There was no doubt that the casualties were considerable, but they w^ere the result of 
dense formation of the crowd. 

The Home Member reiterated • that as far as the conduct of the military was con- 
cerned the attitude of the Bombay Government was that soldiers had carried out 
their duties, and no possible reflection could be cast on their condiTct at this time. 
Regarding the precautions taken by the local authorities, he said this w'as primarily 
a matter for the local Government to consider. Information, as already explained, 
was far from being complete, and the local authorities had given them only such in- 
formation as tliey thought necessary, as they were busy with qiitdling tlie riots and 
subsequently making arrangements for the city’s safety. Moreover, authorities had to 
obtain information from individual officers through proper eliamiels, and in tlio cir- 
cumstances he w^as sure the House would not expect Mm to pass a judgment ono 
way or the other. In conclusion, Mr. Bell said that as the Bombay Govenmiont was 
not ill possession of full details they were not in a position to decide about an eaqiiiry 
but assured that they took a serious veiw of the things and would certainly investi- 
gate all the facts ancl circiunsthnces and see whether the precautions taken were suffi- 
cient, and if not, why not. He hoped the House would consider the circumstances 
calmly and dispassionately, as in such a matter justice could not be done to anybody 
or side unless ail facts were obtained and considered in a dispassionate manner. 

Motor Yehicles Taxation Bill 

23rd. MARCH The second reading of the Motor Yehicles Taxation Bill was 
thrown out by 47 votes against 35, the Sind Moslems voting solidly for rejection. 

The Fimnee Meynber moved the second reading of the Bill and was oppoosed l>v 
Rao Bahadur Chitale. Bao Bahadur Sm've then moved an amendment to the Bill 
that it be published for three months to elicit public opinion. At this stage, l^Ir. 
Abdul Latiff moYQd a second amendment that the Bill be read for the second ' time 
on Tuesday next to give members time to study it. The B'inanm Member said that 
as it was the intention of the Government to meet the wishes of the members as far 
as possible, he accepted the latter •, amendment. 

The first amendment was thrown out by show of hands but the second was 
pressed to a division and lost by 43 votes to 36. At this stage the Eo 77 ie Member 
rose to make a statement to the House but was opposed by Mr. Patel who said that 
as discussion on the second reading had been closed, the Home Member was not 
entitled to make any statement that might infLuenee voting on the second reading of 
the Bill. The Home Member^ however, said that all he wanted to say was that the 
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Government intended movement at a later stage to tlie Bill so as to meet tlio v’-islies 
and criticisms of members and loc^ bodies. Tire Bill was tiicii par l-.s vote and lust 

Hueses’ Beoisteaiio^? Bill 

2Sib. MARCH Second reading was passed of the Bill to prnridt? for rogistratloii 
and better training for nimses, midwives and liealtli visitors in r!io Bornbay Bre.-^i-lcnoy. 

Tlie main object of the Bill, whicli was moved b 3 ^ the Hojne ^leinhe]’, was to in'ore^'t 
the public from the activities of persons who might raisreia\‘Sinit theoiselves to be 
fully qualified nurses, midwives and health visitors in the same way as the Bombay 
Medical Council protected the public from the activities of unregistered medical 
practitioners. 

Establishment of Land Moetg-aoe Bakes 

■ 26tii. MARCH 8» T, Kamhli .moved that ^‘This Council recommeiKls to 

the Government that they should take steps for the establisiunent of land mortgage 
banks in the presidency proper and should guarantee the payment of ^ intio'est 
at such rates as may be considered reasonable and also the principle of 
debentures to the extent of Rs. 10 laldis to be issued by the Bombay rruiiiiciai Co- 
operative Bank or by the Central Land Mortgage 'Bank and if, when started, fm* 
financing these banks on the said bank giving sufficient scciiiity fur sucli dol>eiitiires. 
The Council fiu’tlier recommends that the Government should take steps to undertake 
such legislation as may be necessary to give effect to the above recoinniendationsf' 

At the outset, the President said that Mr. Kambli was creating a precedent in 
placing before the House for its opinion a matter of such great iniporranco before 
taking it np for legislation. Mr. Kamat and Mr. Naik supported the motion. It was 
held that the idea had been looming large before the public eye for some time and 
no further time should be lost in putting into practice a measure timt greatly relieve 
agricultural disti'ess in the country. It was also suggested that Conciliation Boards 
should be adopted as a regular feature in all areas where a Bank existed, 

NoN-OFFICLm ReSOLTjTIOKS 

27tli. MARCH : — Non-official business was taken up in the Council to-day. Mr. 
<?. B. Qangoli moved that an address he presented to the Governor rccpviesting that 
at least three session of the Legislative Council be held every year, and to allot \iiiring 
each session at least foim days for discussion of resolutions. The resolution was carried. 

Mr. B. P. Wadke then moved that this Council requests the Governor to convey 
through the Secretary of State for India to their Majesties the Xing and tlie Queen 
the Coimcirs deep sense of lojmltjq devotion and good' feelings on tlm occasion of tim 
ensuing Silver Jubilee. The resolution was carried with acclmu-ition after a uiimbur of 
members had risen to associate themselves with the sentiments expressed in the text. 

28th. MARCH Sheikh Abdul Aziz moved that this Comn.'il reconirneiids to the 
Govemment tliat elfcotive weightage should be given to minority tjoinmunities in all 
Municipalities and Local Boards in the Bombaj’" rresidency ■wherever their iiiunber in 
these local Boards is less than one-tliird. The resolution "was strong! v opiposed by klr. 
QangM and Mr. Tairsee, who suggested that the measure sought to" bo introiluood was 
reactionary and would not tend to improve the condition of the people, as separate 
electorates and like measures, meant to ensure weightage to miuorities. liad been found 
from expenoiiCG to be more detrimental to their interests than otherwise. 

Establish3\cgnx>p Land Mokxgage Baxes 

question-time,, an amendment to Mr. Ea 7 nUrs resolution 
that fifty lakhs be utilised for the purpose of starting the Land Alorrgage Bunks in 
the presidency -was earned by show of hands. 

speakers of the day gave wdiole-hearted support to tlie princii-Jos un- 
dallying the resolution, but the ^ trend of speeches wxas in the diroih-ion of imr&xmvy 
the amount voted and the decision of the House did not come as a surprise ^ 

■ and Lllte I? “fe'i aecessi^ of innnediate relief to the agriculturists 

oXtemnkl™ I, “ replying to the debate sfcited that the nieasuro 

i y a suoooss, the Government would most 

' vSKZ ® period to increase the amount, the House 
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Kon-officlvl Resolutions 
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mu n -T , RnquIRY INTO LANDLORDS* INDEBTEDNESS 
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the estates of such proprietors about whom there desirable to save 
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. EDtJCAHON; OS' Backwaed Classes 

FEBRUARY -Tlie Oouncil could not finisli even half of tlie noi-offioial 
Imsiness put down for the ^ day, due to somewhat lengthy speeches, which characterised 
the ^debates on the motions discussed. . Heat was imported into the diseiissiou by 
Mai Saheb Ra?ncha?'ans motion, recommending to the Government that it shoiil'i 
take exactly the same measures for the education of backward classes, as it had been 
taking in the case of tho Depressed Classes and eventually there wms a passage at 
arms between J, P, Srivastava^ Education Minister, and Nmoahzada Liiqat AH 
Khan^ Deputy ^.President, following the latter’s reference to slow the pace with Trhich 
Muslim education was progressing. The House accepted the resolution as amended by 
for wdde.tting the scope of ‘^backward classes” as to include Hindus, 
Muslims, Cliristians and not only Hindus. 

The House p>assed two other resolutions, one recommending to the Government to 
take immediate steps to revise for the next fasli year the existing scheme of remi- 
ssions in rent revenue and expand the co-operative movement in the ’^provinces, 

SUPPLEMEXTABY GeAXTS 

_23r<l. FEBRUARY The Council sat just for an hour this morning when it 
voted the demands for supplementary grants in 1934-35 aggregating to Bs. 1,19.891 
and referred to tlie Select Committee the Tobacco Bill, after rejecting without division, 
'^i\ Hafi.x>!Vlakomedlbrahim'^s amendment that the Bill be cireiilated for eliciting 
public opinion thereon. 

The House also accepted unanimously the Finance Member’s motion recommending 
to the Government tlie continuance of the capital programme, imigation and hydro- 
electric projects, advances to local bodies and cultivators, pension commutations and 
civil works. 

References were made to the unsatisfactory acoustic properties of the Council 
Chamber in oonnection with the Finance Member’s token supplementary demand for 
Es. 10 for improving the same at an estimated cost of about Bs. 13,610. 

■ Official Bills Discussed 

254b. FEBRUARY : — The Council held perhaps the shortest and liveliest this 

morning, when a series of technical difficulties led to the development of a piquant 
situation. When the Finance Member Sir Mtvard Blunt moved for reference to a 
select committee the Bill amending the Court Fees Act of 1870, Matmhzada Liaqat 
Ali IChan^ Leader of the DemoGratie Party, objected to the same on the ground that 
the reference motion w'as not included in the original list of business set down for 
tlie day and there w’as insiifficiency of notice. 

The President, Sir Sitaram^ said that according to the Standing Orders, he could 
not uphold Hawabzada’s objection, but pointed out that the only objection that 
could be made was that the Bill had not been made available to the members seven 
days before the inotion w^as made and if and when such an objection w'as raised, he 
would uphold it. Thereupon, Nawabzada made this objection which was upheld 
by the President. 

Exactly similar difficulty was found with the Bill amending the Stamp Act of 1889 
and, accordingly, reference of botli to select committee was postponed to a latei' date. 

Yet another hitch occurred in connection wdth the election of a member to the 
Select Committee on the Mussalman Waqfs Bill. When Sir J. P. Srivastava^ Ediioa- 
tion Minister, made a motion to this effieot, the President pointed out that the Bill 
being a non-official one, only the member-in-chaxge could do this and not the Minister- 
in-charge. The Legal Remembrancer agreeing with the President’s view, tlie motion 
"^vas ruled out of ordei". 

The House passed unanimously on the motion of the Home Member, Kimimr 
Jagdish Frasad^ the National Parks Bill as it emerged from the Select Committee, 

• General Discussion OF Budoet 

2Stl8. FEBRUARY A feature of the coaciuding stages of the general discussion 
of the Budget to-day was the replies given by the Government members on the general 
criticism levelled against their respective Departments by the Opposition members. 
Mr, Sheikh Mahomed HabibuUah^ who was the first speaker to-day, asked the 
members of the provincial service to continue sacrifLcing a part of their salaries by 
voluntarily agreeing to the retention to the out with a view to inflicting a sense of 
shame on the members of the Ail India Services and showing them that they of the 
provinoial service were more interested in the welfare of the people. 
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Lait/ &rnmsi&m^ wife of tlie Idncation Mimster^ did not support tlie restoration, 
of out eitlxer in the salaries of the memhers, of ihe Imperial Serriees whom they 
could not touch or those of the provincial services regarcling whom they could influence 
the decision of the Government to some. extent, : She also pleaded for the estahiish- 
ment of a “rescue home” for Haik girls. 

Mr, 8. T, BolHns^ Inspector-General of Police, said that lie deprecated the sug- 
gestion that the Police Department should he starved especially in view of the fact 
that the Police all over the world was being modernized and iinprovefl^ Lately, he had 
seen the amazing change in the attitude of the Police towards the public to whom they 
were doing a valuable service. He also refuted 'the assertion that the expenditui’e on 
the Police Department was steadily increasing. 

Mr, 0. 7. Chintamani^ leader of the Opposition, said that he did not agree W'itli 
the Finance Member’s observation that the acid test of tlie legislature was its readiness 
to impose taxation. On the other hand, it, wms to protect tlie"^ interests of the people 
and resist constantly the increasing demands of the Goveriimeiit for raoi'e payments. 
IThe keynote of the ‘series of budgets presented during the last fifteen years was deficit, 
debt and taxation. He said that according to the statistical publications of tlie GciveriimiUit 
there were more than ten million acres of culturabie waste and lioped that the Minister 
in charge of agriculture would give his attention to the feasibility of converting these 
millions of acres of culturabie waste into cultivable land. As regards the proposed 
taxation, Mr. Chintamani said that the Finance Member wnas doomed to disappoint- 
ment. 

Sir J, P, Srivastam^ Education Minister, said that criticisms uttered against the 
Department under his charge would prove helpful to him. The Tran.sferred Depart- 
ments had been very fortunate in securing money for further expenditure, despite the 
fact that tiie Budget was a deficit one. He admitted that the sum of a lakh of rupees 
provided in the Budget was insufficient for the large amount of work to be done in 
connection with the rural uplift work, but thought that they could make a reasonable 
start with it. It was not possible for him, just now, to indicate how this work 
■would be done but pointed out that his idea was that this work should be done by 
the villagers themselves under the Government advice and giiidance. 

Kaw^ Sir Mahomed Minister for Local Self-Government, recognised that 

due to paucity of funds, more substantia! progress in the Department under his charge 
could not be made and assured the House that due consideration would be given to 
&e criticisms made by the members. As regards Mr. CMntamani’s observation that 
he (the Minister) was busy in superseding District Boards and M.unicipalities, Mr, 
Yusuf maintained that this was not the case. Similarly, the suspicion that the Govern- 
ment was doiug notliing for the spread of the co-operative movement in the province 
was unfounded and baseless. The proceeds of the motor tax whioli the Government 
was going to wmuld be distributed among the District Boards for effecting improve- 
ment in the condition of their roads. 

Sir ^Finance Member, in winding up the debate, felt that the 

objection to the imposition of further taxation was maimy based on the idea that 
had there been no restoration of the cut, there would not have been taxation. This 
was not true as even if there had been no such restoration, there would still have been 
denoit of Id or 16 lakhs in tlie Budget which could not be made in anv other way than 
by restoring to further taxation. The substitutes suggested for the proposed taxation were 
most^ impmc'tK^ble and if the Government proposals in this respect were not accepted by 
the House, the Budget would have to be very materially altered. As regards the 
to maintain the cut in the salaries of the members of the provincial services, 
bir .bawarcl Biiint said that it showed that the House was prepared to tax none excepting 
the Provincial Services. The House then adjourned till March 11. 

Voting- on Budget Dehands 

Government policy concerning the expenditure on public 

in thft for grants in this connection were taken up 

m the Gouneil which re-assembled this morning after ten days’ recess. ^ 

mfiP/SS f point that the Budget being a deficit one, the Goyorn- 

KtnTiti of ““straoting buildings. Speaker after speaker 

^ ^ the oppoitrau^ of emphasising that in these times 

The expei^tee woim be uneconomio and unproductive. 
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Tiio House divided ou a comparatively unimportant demand for Es. 50,000 in coimec- 
tioii with the extension, of the niu‘S&’ ".-home in King George's and Queen Hary’s 
Hospitals, Lucknow. ' 

Khan‘ Bahadur Fazhd Rahaman JT&aw moved for the entire omission of the 
item to which Khan Bahadur Fashiuddin moved an amendment for substituting 
Es. 25, 030 for Es. 50,000 deinanded. Division resulted in a decisive victory for the 
Government. Khan Bahadur Fashiuddin's amendment heing rejected 'by 34 to 8 votes. 

12tls. MARCH :~-Government suffered a defeat in the Council to-day by the 
casting vote of the Chair on the token cut of Re. 1 relating to the Government’s 
tentative road programme involving expenditure of Rs. 80 lakhs to be spread over 
a period of five years. This was in coimection with the presentation by the Minister 
for Local Self-Government, Hawab Sir Mahomed Yusufs of the demand for the grant of 
Rs. 15 lakhs to be spent during the next year on the reconstruction of new roads. 

Several token cuts were moved to raise tlie issue that this sum of Es. 15 laklxs 
should not be spent without furaishing the House with details of the road piograinniQ 
and without obtaining its approval. 

‘Naivab Yusuf gave an undertaking that the details of the scheme would be placed 
before the House in the June session of -.the Council. 

Mr. G. F. Ghintamani., Leader of the Opposition, wanted to Imow what would 
happen if the recommendation of the House was not accepted by the Governinent of 
India. , , . 

Naimh Yusuf replied that he could not possibly say •an^diiing, as the hands of 
the Local Government were tied and there was no alternative for tliem but to submit 
to the dictates of the Government of India in the matter. 

This position appearing unsatisfactory to the sponsors, the cut motion was put to 
vote. The Government challenged a division wdiich resulted in a tie of 27 votes. 

The House earlier in the day rejected Thakur Mmteshwar Singh’ S' motion for 
omission of the item of Rs. 15 lakhs. 

Strong disapproval of the decision of the Secretary of State to restore the cut in 
salaries of the members of All-India Services was expressed through a cut motion 
moved by Khan Bahadur Obaidur Rahman.^ to which Mr. Ghintumani moved an 
amendment reducing to Rs. 10 the figure Rs, 5,000 in the original motion. 

The House accepted the amendment after the Home Member, Ktimear Jagadish 
Prasad had made the position of the Government in the matter clear. He said that 
if the cut -was carried the Government 'would regard it as an indication of the wish 
of the House that the cut in the pay of the provincial and subordinate services in all 
Departments, Reserved and Transferred, should be maintained, 

iSfcli. MARCH The question of the restoration of salary out 'was raised again in 
the Ooimoil this morning through a token Giit ■ of -ExijieB ly moved hj llx. Sheikh 
Habihufdah in respect of the den^p/l uiider head “Forest”. 

In view of the fact that the "House had already expressed its verdict ort tlie 
question as far as the Imperial services were concerned and far-reacMng consequen- 
tial effects on the members of the Provincial and Subordinate Seivices, if the -motion 
was carried, the President, Sir Siiaram asked the mover to clarify the issue and put it 
in as definite and unequivocal a form as possible. 

The mover stated that his object was that there should be no restoration of cut in 
the salaries of provincial and subordinate services. He disclaimed that his intention 
was to punish the members of these services but his object -was only to make them 
share in the sufferings of their own people. On the other hand, he looked upon the 
cut as an honourable surrender in the interests of the people. 

The Home Member, Kunwar Jagdish Prasad - strongly opposing the motion, pointed 
out that the House yesterday definitely decided as far as the Provincial Subordinate 
Services -were concerned that they did not wish to make any change and thought it 
rather unfair to raise the same issue again. He maintained -that if "Mr. Habibnllah’s 

f roposition was accepted it wmuld spell disaster on the members of the Provincial 
uhordinate Services and stressed the desirability of keeping them oontentecl 
Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Kkan^ Deputy President held that reason was certainly 
with the mover but sentiment was against him. He hoped that the mover ■^voula 
yield to sentiment and appealed to him to withdraw the motion. 

Mr. G. F. Ghmtaman^ Leader of the Opposition, said that snflSolent difficulties 
after sufficient differentiation had been already created in the different positions of the 
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Imperial Services against the Provincial Siiborclinate Services and tliat they should not 
1)6 a party to further diferentiation. 

The mover, after replying to the debate,, offered to withdraw tlie motion, bnt the 
Houso refused Mm permission ;to do so and the motion, v'hen pat to vote, vras 
rejected. 

Mr. AU Z^hfer moved for reduction of Re 1 under sul>hea'::I Executive Council and 
Ministers under General Administration to draw tire attention ^of the Mouse 
to the fact that, though according to the Government of India Bill, the pay of 
Ministers and Executive Councillors should be the same, the former were actually 
drawing about Rs. 2,233 less than the latter. 

After a brief disdussion, the House accepted the motion. 

Id pKEOAiTTionS'— A dj. M'otxox 

14tb. MARCH :-~The Council debated for the whole ylay the order passed by Cie 
District Magistrate of Fyzabad Municipal areas in Ajoclhya and tlie Beiglibouring 
village of Shahjahanpiir on’ a token cut of Re. 1 moved by Mr. Syed Ali Zabeer under 
the head ‘‘Executive Council and Ministers” to protest against the above-mentioned 
orders. A record number of speeches were made, no less than 23 ineinbers partieijiating 
in the debate. The gist of the speeches made by the Moslem members was iliat their 
brethren in faith in Ajodhya {should not be denied religious riglit of cow sacrifice on 
the ground that they were not exercising it lately and tluit orders passed ]>y the 
District authorities should be so modified by the Local Government as to redress the 
legitimate grievances of the Ajodhya Moslems. It waas emphasised that the Moslems 
had no grievances against the Hindus of Ajodhya hut against the CTOvernment and 
appeals were made to effect an amicable settlement of the unfortunate, but vitally 
important miestion. 

While the Moslem members characterised the orders passed by the District 
authorities as illegal and unjust, Kunwar Jagdish Prasad (Home Member) and Hindu 
members defended their action vigorously. 

Mr. Ali Zaheer said that as far back" as 3912 the right of the Moslem residents of 
Ajodhya to sacrifice cows had been recognised and a slaughter house was constructed 
for the purpose by the Government. But as the Moslems thought that the Government 
had imposed certain limitations on the exercise of their right, tliey performed no 
sacrifice as a protest against this. But this did not mean that" they ceased to possess 
this right. He feared that the orders of the District aiitliorities ‘might promote the 
development of a grave situation in which breach of the peace might occur. 

Nawah Zada Liaqat Ali Khan attempted to show that the problem was an 
entirely non-conrmunal one though it unfortunately had a eoinmiinal hue. This being 
the case, he appealed to the Hindu members to side with their Moslem colleaguaB, 
when the motion was put to vote. 

Kunwar Jagdish Prasad strongly protested against the insinuations of motive 
made against the District Magistrate of Fyzabad who was neither a Hindu nor a 
Moslem. Ho District Magistrate, he declared, Would pass orders under Section 144, 
unless he was driven to it and as the Government were convinced that what he did 
was imperatively necessary, he had their full confidence and support. He appealed 
to the members of the House to make every possible effort to pacify the feeling 
which 3md been aroused and not to do or say anything likely to' flare up the 
communal passions. 

On division being challenged by the mover, the motion was rejected by 48 to 21 
votes. The Moslem members voted for the motion and the Hindu memfes sided 
with the Government. 

As the House remained occupied throughout the dav with the discussion of this 
motion which left no time for taking up cuts relating to General Administration, 56 
out of 58 demands had to be guillotined and the total demand of Bs. 1,12,30,902 was 
passed. The House adjourned until March 22. 

- Second AKY Eduoation— Minister’s Statement 

22nd. MARCH : — ^That the Dnited Provinces had given lead in the matter of 
reorganisation of secondary education^ was the assertion made by the Education 
Mimster Sir J. P. Sriyastava when he introduced this morning the Education Depart- 
.meat estimates totalling Bs. 20,68,534 which, he said, were the biggest education 
^timates yet presented to the Goimoil, though he admitted they were unequal to 
me needs. ^ 
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Tlie problem of secondary education, lie contiimecl, was by no means simple. It 

S reci twofold— (l) maldiigb it more practical and inore vocational with a view’- to 
g it better designed to increase , the material wealth of the country ; (2) rtuidjost- 
merit of the years of students' life between the varioas institutions. The Gorarnment 
of India were also tailing been interest therein, while the committee under the chair- 
manship of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and the Board of Economic Enquiry were address- 
ing themselves directly to this aspect of education as it affected the problem of 
unemployment. But it seemed unlikely that any radical changes could be introduced 
without mourring a large amount of expenditure and whatever reorganisation and 
reorientation in education was undertaken, care would be taken to ensure that the 
existing institutions which had been built up with so niiicli labour and expenditure 
were not needlessly destroyed. 

Proceeding, he said that the year had been marked by. vigorous ■ educational activi- 
ty despite continued financial stringency, the (joveriiment having undertaken sneli 
developments as were possible within the limits imposed by the Finance Member. 

Eeferring to girls’ education, Sir Srivastava said that there had been notable ex- 
pansion in girls' primary education for which a sum of Es. 1,25,000 had been set apart 
in 1935-30 budget estimates. As regards vernacular education, the Minister aduxirted 
that the progress in this branch had been slow, though special attention was being 
paid to the education of the depressed and backward classes. Provision in this year’s 
budget for the depressed classes’ education was over Es. 1,20,000. 

23ril. MARCH : — ^W'lien the debate on Pandit Jntiprosad Upadhayah token out 
motion of Re. 1 in respect of Government Training Colleges was resumed this 
moming, speakers from the Opposition Benches, iucluding Mr. C. F. Chintamanu 
Leader of the Opposition, strongly criticised the method of admission of candidates to 
the Colleges. It was also urged that the system of giving stipends to those who 
could secure admission to these institutions should either be entirely done away with 
or their number of stipendiaries drastically curtailed, so that the money thus saved 
could be utilized for a better purpose. One of the speakers even suggested that in 
view of unemployment being rampant among trained teachers, training colleges slioiiid 
cease functioning" for some time at least. Mr. Cklntamani lu-ged the desirability of 
affiliating the Government Training College at Allahabad to the University. Mr. iF. i?. 
Maroop^ Director of Public Instruction, did not agree with, the view that there was 
considerable xmemplojmient among the teachers passing out of training colleges, 'while 
Sir J. P. Srivatsava^ Education Minister, explained, at length, the reasons which had 
led Mm to introduce an imiovotion in the method of seleotihg candidates for training 
colleges. It was in response to the persistent demand that some change should be 
made in the machiuery for selection of students, that he constituted selection boards 
as fiiiial authorities in tlie matter, one of the reasons which iaflueiiced liim to do it 
being the desire to obviate charges of favouritism and even nepotism ln.vtuglit against 
the selecting authority. As regards the suggestion to affiliate the Allahabad Trixining 
College to the local "University, the Hon’ble Minister said that the question was a 

difficult one and the Government Had decided not to effect this change for the time 

being. The motion was withdrawn. 

The House carried Mr. Ohmtamani^& cut motion of Rs. 10 under the head ‘‘Univer- 
sity Education,” urging increased representation of Provincial Universities in the 
local Council. 

lERiGAnoN TfoRKs— G ovt. SrAransNi?' 

2Stls. MARCH A critical, survey of the. Government scheme wntli regard to the 
sinking of tube-wells in certain districts of the provinee was made to-day when 
various cut-motions were moved under the heads Irrigation and Hydro-electric tVorks. 

The Chief Engineer, Sir William Stampe^ made an important annoiincement that 
the Government had decided that as soon as it was known by the actual results that 

the tube- wells -were not going to be a failure either geologically or commercially, the 

■^vater courses would be constructed at the expense of the State and no additional 
charges would be made for irrigation from them. Sir 'William Stampe also informed 
the House that the question of the extension of tube-wells in grid area which was 
hitherto confined to non-grid area was now receiving careful attention of the 
Irrigation Department. Outlining the main features of the Government policy in 
tube-well construction, Sir "William Stampe pointed out that the success of the 
scheme ^ depended upon two factors, namely ; (1) there should be water under- 
ground in suitable form to lift out (2) and there should be suitable form of power . 
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to lift it out. TIiot were expioring in the eastern districts of the province with 
a view to finding o\it if they fulfilled both these conditions. If their eiforts . met 
with success in. the eastern districts, they would make a similar start in other parts. 
The Government proposed to spend 1256 lakhs under capital on tiibe-vreli scheme. 

All motions for grants aggregating to Bs. 42,599, ICK) under the head 'Mrrigatioa 
Works^’ charged to revenue excepting one for four lakhs in connection with the iSarda 
Canal w^hich wars reduced by half w^ere passed by tlie House. 

Moslems IN P. W , I): 

The question of inadequate representation of Moslems In the Public "Works Depart- 
ment was i'aised by Khan Bahadur Obaidur Rahman who moved a reduction of Be. 
1 under sub-head ^Tay and Establishment.” He urged that this old standing grievance 
of Moslems should be '"redressed by appointing more Moslems in the Department 

Rai Hajenkwar Bali urged that suitable men wrnre available in the United Pro- 
vinces and* they should receive preferential treatment in the matter of appointment. 

The Home Member, Kimwar Jagdish Prasad pointed out that one of the chief rea- 
sons why the number of Moslems in the Engineering Service was not very larger was 
that very few Moslems possessed necessary q^aaiifieation. He however, assured the mover 
that in consonance with the general policy of the Government tiie iegitimata claims 
of all communities in making appointments would be registered. 

The motion was withdrawn. 


Inbijsteial Development-Minister’s Sta-tement 


regard to industrial 


26tli. MARCH The future policy of the Goverinheat in 

development of the Province was outlined by the Minister of Industries, Sir J. 
Srimstava to-day when he introduced in the Industries Department estimates, 
totalling Bs. 11,53,144. Briefly surveying the position of main industries in the 
Province during the current year, Sir Srivastava said there was no doubt the iong- 
looked-for recovery had begun owing to the going up of commodity prices 'which 
reacted favorably " on trade and industry. The sugar industry ivliich was the most 
important industry in the province was reported to have done well, though the cotton 
industry had slightly suffered owing to circumstances beyond their control, such as 
rise in the price of cotton in the American market. 

Proceeding, the Minister said that in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Industries Reorganisation Committee, the Government would concentrate th,e greater 
part of its activities on (1) intensive developmennt of a few selected industries, (2) 
assistance to industries in general in marketing products and (B) assisting middle- 
class educated young men to set up in industry or business or failing that, fintiing 
employment for them. The three major industries on wliioli the Industries Depart- 
ment was going to concentrate were sugar, oil and glass, Tliert? was, he added, 
great scope to development of cottage industries and it ivas the intention of the 
Government to carry on practical demonstration and propaganda to encourage the use 
of electro-power by cottage workers and frame simple schemes for minor’ iiidustries 
and make them available to those who needed them. Another factor wducli vitally 
affected the development of industries w-as the provision of finance and in order to 
consider various ways wherein financial assistance could be given, the *Government 
had appointed a committee of commercial and banking^ experts under the president- 
ship of Sir Sorabji Pochkhanawala and was awmiting its recommendations. Turning 
to technical and industrial education, the Minister said that there had been some 
difference of opinion in respect of the recommendations of the Committee appointed 
for the purpose, relating to the closing down of certain schools. He assured the 
Bouse that there w’^as no intention on the part of the Government to do away witli 
such schools as were doing useful work. 

The enthe demand minus Re. 1 was voted. 

^^’^sability of amalgamating the High Court at Allahabad 
and the Chief Court at Lucknow was'- urged upon the Government through a cut- 
motion moved by Mr. Syed Ali Zaheer under the sub-head ‘^High Court and Chief 
Comt when the judicial budget came up for discussion this morning. 

^ Refemog to the administrative difficulties pointed out in this eomieotioii by the 
Goverment spokesman when the same question was raised on previous occasions, the 
mover said that the only difference ’between the two Courts was in the matter of 
separate temtpnal imsdioto each had. This difficulty could be met by 

having the Dmsionai Bench of the Allahabad High Court at Lucknow. Mr, Aii Zaheer 
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also clai^ned tliat if Ills proposal Avas accepted, it Aroiild consideraoly rednee fne iui.u'c 
volimie of arrears of Avorlc lying before the Allahabad High Court, 

Ehieidating tin} legal aspect of the question, tlie Home Memlicr Kumra^' Jagdli-h 
Prasad^ pointed out that as soon as the Ooveriimeiit of India Bill was eiiaoled, r.he 
Ludmotr Chief Court avouM become a High Court and at?-«'ordiiig ia the pmvirdom-. uf 
the Bill, before tJie Chief Court could be amalgamated wi'tli tlu; lligii CourL u! 
Allahabad, both these Courts Avoukl have to present an address io tin- Gureraru' 
contaiiiiiig this request for submission to His Majesty and it Aroiild only vlieii bo ilmi; 
such amaigaiiiation would take place. This being the legal, position, it was not 
for this House to pass any motion on AAdiich the Go Awnmeiit could act. 

: The motion Avas AvitlidraAvn. 

MEDicA.n Dept.— Minister’s Stateaernt 

28tlsi. MARCH The A^'oeful tale of the- lack of imids impeding at erf?i 7 ste]> tlio 
expansion of the aetmties of the Medical Department, was'told hy Ah^rad .s/r 
Mahomed Yusup Alinister for Local Sel-f-GoAmnimeiit, in the course oT die 
he made in conneetion AAd,th the iiitroductioii of medical estimates totalling Ids. rillMAdri. 

The Minister, lioAveAmr, hoped that the Departineiit Avoiild not contiiiuo to suiVer 
from paucity of funds. While emphasising tliat the Department was serving the 
vital needs of the proAuiiee in the shape of medical relief and medical od neat 1011, l!m 
Minister recognised that much leeAvay had to be made in tliese direciions, ])ut addl'd 
that it Avould be admitted that on the AAdiole the Departmeat, despite the iinaucial 
limitations, Avas putting forth its maximum efforts and was obtainiiig' the best results 
for the benefit of the public. One of the most difficult problems coiifronting them 
Avas that of pro Adding medical aid in the rural areas. He admitted that tliey had not 
been able to think out any definite schemes Avhieh wnuld be within their Aiieaiis as 
even the most modest scheme would require an appreciable arnoirnt of money to 
begin Avith. It Avas just possible that they might howe to think of combining* the 
Allopathic aiid Hnani systems for sohing this problem, but their difficulties Avero 
enhanced by the fact that sufficient niiinber of trained Hakims and Yaids Avere not 
forthcoming. Coming to the special curative measures, Nawab Yusuf said that every 
effort Avas being made to combat cerebro-spinal meniiigities as a result of w'hieli the 
percentage of deaths from that disease Avas steadily going doivii. They Avero also 
eoiitrolling tuberculosis and recently opened three anti-tuberculosis hospitals.* 

Hfkji Obaidar Rahman Khan's motion for the entire omission of the demand 
under medical establishment throiigii Avhich he chew the attention of tlie GoA"eni- 
ment to the progressiA^e incidence of infant mortality in the pro\ince and compiaiued 
that nothing was being done to combat, wm negativecl by 38 votes to 31, 

The House, liOAA’-ever, accepted the ^ same member’s cut-inotioii urging tlio need for 
finding more funds for afforcling adequate medical relief in the Adllages, He .siiggesfetl 
that the local bodies should he given gix^'ater financial assistance from the'lauds 
allotted by the Central and Local Governments for rural uplift. 

29t!i. MARCH The question of granting further remissions in land rovenne 
proportionate to those in the rent in accordance Avith tlie laAA" Avas raised on a 
cut-motion by Khan Bahadur Jagar Ilossain to-day, AAdien Land EoTeniie estimates 
AA'ere presented. 

The moA'er drew attention the unsatisfactory” nature of Ftiie remissions in the 
land reA^eniie, complaining that no steps had been taken by the Govermiient (o give 
adequate relief to the Zamindars in tliis shape. He argued that as it had been dec'fdetl 
to restore the salary cut in case of the Government serAunits, it aaois high time that 
relief should also be provided to the Zamindars ayIio had been hard hit Iry the conti- 
nued economic depression. 

Kwnwar Jagadish Prasad. Home Member, replying, said that no elaborate argu- 
ments AA'cre needed to convince the Government of tiie difficult situation iu ivhicli tiiu 
Zamindars found themselves as a result of slump conditions. The probloBi had hccni 
causing a great deal of anxiety to the Government, Kunwar Jagdisli Ihasad assured 
the House that they AA'ere bestowing their greatest attention on Hie niatre]'. 
however, aauis not prepared to commit the GoA^ernmeiit to the projiosition of graniiiig 
remissions in the re\^enue piroportionate to those iu the rent. 

The motion Avas carried, the GoA^ernment not opiposing. 

SOtli. MARCH Guillotine was applied at 5 p. m. to-day and the Endnet jor 
1935-36 Avas put to vote and passed. 

29 ■ 
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Tho House discussed the ^Ma day the estimates of the igrieuItOTo Department 
were'S difcuS “ S^^ts, iucludiiig toe outire polilllSSt; 

Introducing the estimates for the _ Agriculture Department, Sir J. P. Sriw^tara 
referred to toe Government pUage uphft programme, for which there was budA->t 
provisioa to the extent of one lakh of rupees. The movement for bettemSt of 
j^Iageis could not, he said, he imposed from without but must si irino’ from within 
Tlie primary object was to mdneo them to secure their own healtii. werith and ham 
ness. They theretore, must aim at aU-round development. The ' s n ita w l.oS 
oultoral aspects must alj be talcen up together and tackled sdSmieousl v Tt 
was pioposed to have orgamsatio^, animated by co-operative spirit, in Tillru'es iri'ere 
would be SIX organisers m each distoict, each organiser having territorial tohdiot^n 
cost of such a Scheme was estimated to lie three to* four"* lakhs 
pel yeai. The Mmister referrred m this eonneotion to the allotnient bv the f'entn) 

yrSSS&SsrSrSanS ss 

fearldtameSMaS*~ga^^^ Shepherd and 

with the conskeration°of^t)om?^ees^AmSnen^ Mlf Proceeded 

Taxation Measure 

was I’^sponsible^foi^lieljoYernmeiit to^ Budget 

assming the House, however, taxation 

tether taxation. ’According to Sd esLtef ^ 
expected to yield only abouf twelve lakhs iS of’ sixtSn 

mated. Between 1931 and 1934 Goverimient omtoiled tw ' r®® op 8 ™afly esti- , 

lakhs besides effecting considerable recurrent i ®^'Peiiditiu-e to about 161 

tui'toor retrenchment would he made! onomies and assui-ed the House that 


as also of apt carrying ok oven Ue most it wiS 

meat Committee. 'He asked if Govemmkt had exhaustp.?*^if^*^!'^’^*™°® Eetrenoh- 
tiiey maugurated the constitution, how toeV would income before 

penditure incidental thereto. ^ ^ “®et the increased ex- 

thaftoe^'totot of®to6lew^ome^emh5^shLybft°“““°^^® Pi’0'"“ces 

impimtionof fiixther taxation on thnSnle He “Qasui'es for the 

the fest day of AprO, the Home MmlKas remarked that it being 

people of 4s proyince. Most of toe femdeh of Stll 1? toe^agri! 
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cuitiirists wlio were already in 'a pitiaMe' condition. Had tlie 10 

tained during tlie last two years, me proTinee would have saved Rs.^ 3fj laJiiis anti tiais 

year there would have been a slight surplus instead of 32 laklis deficit. 

CoTJET Bees iMS^cnaiEKr Bul , , 

2ni. APRIL:— The Council, after. a whole day’s discussion, rejected ‘by 53 %"otes to 
25 the Court Fees Amendment Bill, the fii’st of a series ^ of fresli taxation jiieusiiies 
brought forward by the Governmeiit to reduce the deficit in the current year's budget. 
Speaker after speaker from the Opposition benches denounced the nieastu*e, Jlr. _ A* 
Ahmed Shah .(iioiiiinated), being the only non-official member who spoke iii si.ix'»port^O£ 
the Bill. The Opposition concentrated its attack on the ^Goyeriimeiit decision to restore 
the salary cut and their non-eompliance with the important ^ recommendations ^ of tlie 
Eetrenehment Committee in 1931, despite the assurances said, to have been grveii by 
tlie ofliciai spokesman that every effort would be made to translate tlmm into practice, 
w^hich, it was argued, led to a deficit, neoessitating further taxation. It was enipliasisea 
that the low- est taxable limit of people had been already ■ reached and tliey were iinabie 
to bear the heavier burden of taxation. i s i 

Mr, C. Y, Chintamani strongly opposing the iimtioii said deficit and debt liad be- 
come cardinal principles of the budgets in the province during the last fourteen years, 
fie accused the Government of trying to make justice even costlier than wliatpt was 
as also of not carrying out even the most important reeonimendatioiis ofyhe Retrench- 
ment Committee, lle'asked if Government had exhausted all sources of income before 
they inaugurated the constitution, how they would be able to meet the increased ex- 
penditure incidental thereto. 

Nawahzada Liaqat AU Khan said it might appear ominous for tliese provinces 
that the first act of the new Home Member should be to sponsor measures ;f or the 
imposition of further taxation on the people. He humourously remarked tliat it being 
the first day of April, the Home Member was perpetrating a practical joke on ^ the 
people of this province. Most of the burden of this taxation would fall on the agricul- 
turists who were already in a pitiable condition. Had the 10 per cent cut been retain- 
ed diu'ing the last tvro years, the province w^oiild have saved Rs. 36 laklis and this 
year there would have been a slight surplus instead of 32 lakhs deficit. 

The Home Member, Kiinwar Sir Maharaj Singhs replying to the debate, recomifeud 
the measures adopted by the Government to aid the agriculturists. ‘He said that it had 
been wrongly assumed that the Goveniment alone had been responsible for the present 
state of affairs. He assured tlie House that they would carry out ap]u*eciable reduc- 
tions in expenditoe in the near future. He wanted the House that if the measure 
■was rejected, the Government would he left with no other opinion but either to re- 
duce or entirely omit the expenditure on a considerable nnmben* of new items, not 
necessarily relating to the Reserved Departments. 

Supplementary Demands 

APRIL The Government scored a decisive victory this morning, when tlie 
Council passed by 49 votes to 19 the supplementary demand" for Rs. 750 to meet part 
of Miss Shephard’s expenses. Sir J. F, Si'ivastava explained at length the nature 
of the actmties of Miss Shephard in order to convince the House of - the utility of 
her work. He described the debate on this “paltrv” demand as a tempest in a tea 
".■eu|n : 

The Government’s initial triumph, however, proved sliort-livecl as Hater in the day 
they suffered two successive defeats on other taxation measures. 

Stamp Act ijUENDMEKT Bill 

The House rejected the Stamp Act Amendment Bill without division and the 
Tobacco Bill by 51 votes to 24. All opposition parties in the House aaniii coiubinetL 

they did in throwing out the Court Fees Act Amendmeiit Bill vesteulay, to iiilikt 
heavy defeats on the Government. 

Moving for consideration of the Stamp Act Amendment Bill, the ‘llcmie Member, 
Kiinwar Sir Maharaj Smgh said that the present Bill \vas aitogetlier similar to the 
one rejected yesterday and the expected revenue from it was only about Rs. 2 and a half 
lakhs. The reason which had forced the Government to * come forward Avirli the 
measure was that there was very large deficit in the Budget wliich it would be 
impossible to remoye by means of economies to be effected by Governmeiit beffoi'e 
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Mi\ Syei AU ZaJmr^ opposing, said ^that the present, tiine wa.s an inopporfime 
m(.mient for imposing aay further taxation on the people. There might have been 
some jiislificLitioii lof imposing these measures had the Govenimenl: acquitted itself 
v/eli as far as retreiioliment measures were concerned. 

. The U, P. Tobacco Bill 

Km-ivar Sir Maliarcij Singh then moved for consideration of the Tobacco 
Biii, explaining tlie changes incorporated' it by the Select Coiiimittee 
as t'l result of which the estimated yield had been reduced from Es. 5 
IrJdis to Es. 2 or 2 and a half laldis. He claimed that tlie Bill was an innociious 
one and the police have been kept out of it. Tiioiigli he could not ^cornmit 
the Govornment to any definite figure of retrencinnent and economy, he laaintained 
riiat it tlie House would give the Government Es. 15 lakhs wliieli the taxation measures 
were origiDally estimated to bring to its coffers, it would be in a position to wipe out 
the cleficd’t with the additional help of the economies wEicli were proposed to be effected. 

Motor Vehicles Act Amexd. Bill 

4th. APRIL Two bills connected with the motor transport, one amending the 
Iiidian Motor Vehicles Act of 1914 with a ^dew to co-ordinating motor transport with 
other forms of transport and regulating the ])ublic motor services according to the 
changed needs of the travelling public and pro\dding for the control of fares ^ and the 
other seeking to substitute for tlie present taxation on these veliides at varying ^ rates 
by tlie various local authorities of ‘a simple provincial tax with tlie object of stimula- 
ting omnibus traffic in the rural areas not served by the railways or main roads, 
were referred to the Select Committee by the Council to-day. 

Moving for the reference of the Motor Vehicles Act Amendment Bill to the Select 
Committee, Nawab Sir Mahojmd Yusuf., Minister for Local Self-Government, said 
that with the development of motor traffic in recent years, it was felt that the Act 
of 1914 was inadequate for the ])urpose of regulating" motor traffic to meet with the 
modern needs of the travelling public. He claimed that tlie measure, if passed, would 
maive motor transport more efficient and more suited to the needs of the public, 
emphasising that it -was not meant to subserve the interests of the Eailways, He also 
denied that it had anything to do wuth the other taxation measures of the Govern- 
ment (all of which were already rejected by the House) and declared that it %Tas 
quite an independent measure. 

The Bill was referred to Select Committee after a short discussion. 

^The House, however, divided on Mr. Joti PrasaeVs amendment tliat the member- 
ship^ of the Select Committee be increased from 12 to 16. The amendment was 
carried by 50 to 15 votes, the Government siding with the mover. 

Motor Vehicles Tax Bill 

i^foyiiig for the reference of the U. P. Motor Veliides Tax Bill to the Select 
Committee, ^ Naimb Yusuf explained that the proceeds of the tax would be credited 
to the special Road Fund to be applied partly to the grants to Municipalities to com- 
pensate theni for their loss in income from ' the taxation of motor veliides, partly to 
l!m (.‘oniribution to be made to the District Boards for additional expenditure' on roads 
and partly to the construction and improvement of provincial roads. The tax was not 
a one. It wob merely a substitution of the provincial tax in place of the varying 
faxes iinpoHcd by the various municipalities. A single provincial tax would be largely 
in rlic interests of the motorists themselves and w'oiild fall on those who were 
willing to pay it. 

Hr. C, y, ChintamanL opposing the motion, said that the present was not the 
time for imposing taxation of any kind. Describing the measure as highly undesirable, 
be atfemfded to show thatpt was a new tax and not a substitute for the old tax. 

^ Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan said that the Bill %vas based on a wrong presumption 
that^ the motor car was a Inximy and not a necessitv. In rural areas jmd smdl 
Mumcipalitles, there was no motor tax. ■ The speaker challenged the Minister’s state- 
ment that motor-owners were willing to be taxed. 

■ : The House agreed to refer the Bill to a Select Committeee by 46 votes to 27. 

Council discussed the Government programme for new 
woi'iis of md reconstruction, involving a total expenditure of Bs. 80 laMis and spread 
over a ,penod of fiye.years, , ■ ■ ■ , 
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NON-OmOIAL BILLS 

Listed Posts is Usited Peovjxces 

Stii. APRIL -The abolition of tlie invidious distinction between ibe L (I S. oflireis 
and otJier holders of listed posts and the increased represent at ion of rrierahn’S u! i 
provincial Civil Service in the listed posts were demanded in o .re inhijicn nidCL'ti 
Mr. Thakur Eamimmi Singh in the Council this mornipg. ^ Tlie iv,-o!minii 
ineiiclcd to the Government to take immediate steps for (al the pi*um;hrrii oJ officers 
of tlj .0 Provincial Service to the superior L 0. S. posts to tlie full due n'vuTdrii;' 

to tlie recommendations of the Lee Coniinissioii and (b) ilie npprdiitinoiii' r)i senior 
provincial service officers as District Officers to ;Iill np liot ^\eaxhi:v raid cavial Y;v?-inues 
ill ])refereiice to I. C. S. Officers of less tlnni^ eight years standing iiy service. 

The mover said that in 1924, the Commission recommeuded tlnit Cu per vent *u Up' 
superior posts should go to pro\iiicial_ service officers and proivdion snoiud 

coinrneiice from that year (1924), but it actiiallv eomnienced t\xn rearsjet)'"*. 
aceoiiiit of the halting" iiiaiiner in wliieli tlie Cmveriiment liad been roL'oy'iiiriUie jlnyr 
claims, there was discontent and dissatisfactioii among tlie mernbvi-s of f., ]'npuiic!.‘!! 
seridoe which ought to be removed as soon as ])ossibIe. Oe cv:,nip!am»4 tkni tuc 
assurance given by 8ii\ Malcolm Hailey in ^1934 that two siijitrior vhi.jI 
given to the provincial civil service was liot given eifeet^to. Thei’e vns a riiniovu* 
tiiat the Secretary of State has decided that unless and until evxny I. C. S. hdlicor rf 
eight years' sta'iiding had heen seconded for the superior post, the nf iv) 

Proviiimai Service Officer would be considered. If that was so the aspirations oi 
provincial officers ^vould remain nnfullillecl for a long time to come, 

Mr. J, M. Glaaj^ Chief Secretary, said that the mover had taken a soniewia-it giooniy 
view of the situation and tho feelings of the present niemliers of the Provhie’rl Civil 
Service. While it could not he said tliat the Provincial Servi^'o Inul no 
the speaker could from his personal experience say that rliey lari always been onjy 
too ready and loyal to carry out ordei's. Q'he Coinnussion recorinnoin..led that from 1924 
tlie number of listed posts be inci-eased from IG to 24 and this Inrl been auoeptc'd 'by 
the Government who were bound to carry it out. Eight piosts wore lifted so far and 
the Secretary of State ordered that remaining ]tosts be cnaited by 1939 but tlicscy orders 
were subject to (.audain qnalifiontioiis with regard to the just claims of the I. 0, S. 

As regardKS Sir Malcolm Hailey’s assurances Clay said that liis reiunirmeiidntioiis 
■were turned down by tlie Secretary of State on the ground that tlie V. P, UoYernnieiit 
■were not in a position to assure tlie Secretary of State that li.stirig of vvs po-ts 

would not prejudicially affect the prospects of promotion of 1. C, S. 

The Home Member, Kummr Sir ilJaharaJ Singh, said that tiiougli they ^s'''ern a 
subordinate Goveniine.iit whose recoriimeudations** were not always ru/eepted, tliey 
proposed at an early date to .review the situation and malx? rL\H:riiinnuu.latiooH a 
view to increasing the number of listed posts. lie ho|.ied ibis an.imrinnMnont would in 
some nieasme allay the apprelieiisions of tho .Provincial Civil Scrvii'e Mvnibcjs. The 
Goyeniment, lie pleaded, would be left to decide as to wlien a Proviut.-ial 
Ofiicer should ^.le appointed to hot tveatlier or casual vacancy and when tlio 
of the provincial service should be selected therefor. lie assini’ed that as far as 
possible the reasonable wishes of the Provincial Civil Service would be niet. 

Tile resolution was adopted, a'fter the amendment siibstitiitimr ten. vears standiiii^' 
fo.r eight years in the case of I C. S. officers was thrown out by the House. 

^ Mon-official Bills 

6lli. APRIL The Council p^'orogzied this afternoon after it had disr.)c)se(l c4 
four non-official .Bills, Bai Bahadur Vikramajit Singh's Bill amenddnu' the AGv.j, |’'ni» 
yersity Act with a yietv to elianging the constitution of tiie Senate and Exeerdive 
Council 111 order to increase rejircsentation of members of tlie local leuislatriro rin 
two bodies tvas referred to a Select Committee. 

The House also Syed AH Zuheers Bill to provide for tliv 

ammnnstraQon of^^ Miissamabad and allied eiidowunents for elicitiii.^' irabiie inmhm 
t,aereo.n. A one ox tne six resolutions figiuing on the agenda was .moved. 
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Proceedings of ihe Council 

SPECIAL SESSlON'--PATjVA---25ih. to JANUAEF ipss ' 

J. P. 0. Report Debate 

The special session of the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council opened at Patm on 
the 15ih. January 1935 to consider the J.F.C. Report The attendance was rather poor, 
about 50 out of the total strength of 102 were present. The visitors’ gallery was 
mied to suffocation. Several new memhers, both ofiicial and non-otficial were sworn 
in, after which the President congratulated the recipients of honours among the 
Councillors, of whom Mr. Chandreswari Prasad Narayan Sinha was absent. 

The lion’ble Nirsu Narmjan Singh, Finance Member, next moved for consideration 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report. The Hon’ble Member observed that 
it w’^as impossible to define precisely the measure or the pace of seli-Govemmeiit of 
a people. The recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, Iiowmver, 
contained such elements as Federation wdiich constituted the foiuidation- stone for a 
united India hitherto unachieved. 

Regarding the safeguards the Hon’ble Member thought that tlieir very existence 
connoted a real transference of responsibility. Besides, there was also a safeguard 
against the Governor misusing the safeguards in th.e shape of a tmited body of 
Ministers backed by the majority in the House who could get all tiie natirni-building 
measures passed under the constitution. Despite difference oi opinion he believed that 
the constitution would be a real advance. 

Mr. SacheUdananda Sinha, the leader of the -Opposition, moved the follow- 
ing amendment : “Having considered the scheme recommended to Parliament by the 
Committee, tlie Council is of the opinion that it is highly unsatisfactory aad grossly 
inadeduate to meet popular aspirations, is hedged by unnecessary and undesirable 
safeguards, betraying a deep distrust of Indians’ capaity and character and, above all^ 
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proposes to iiitrocliice drastic cliaiigeshi'. tlie coiiiposirion air I oruisfiriitinii of tlio hio'iiii. 
Jiidiciarr, whioli are eaWlated to slmke the wjiifHeape nf h,,. s^f a , ^ 

aammism ion The scheme is therefore, not likely to c'oLe ! !, i t 

on the pait oL His Mjesty s Indian hubjeets'”. ■' 

All. Siiilm Lleclaiecl timt the, oiiiissioii of tlie iiii^iorit'’ rpM'iri nr fK. 
roterenee to Dominion Status as Imliu's dHiled f h i "f 

sii,le govcrnmeut had made the solieme now pvopuuiiid aua'i..a‘'u'.I;i 

As a young man lie had learnt from Teimviriii in ViV ' p • ^ , 

bm\deiied down fimn preeeden^^^ to precedent* Hut' as iV* 
learn that in India atkj; rate f reedoiVlmd n^rowaf d An 
Judging by past experience and in the Ii,«ht of the .^tevf’ ve-t i-V ^‘‘t' 

in India, the present scheme had to be worlred hv ■ 'i-Vi ^ 

In all likelihood he would not be surprised if tlie ]‘<'^rr.Ku 

take to work the new constitution. The raaioiitv ivnort 1 r' l""’ ? ‘Vfi i 
truth that self-goreniment was not to be liad^unl^Yjui 1 -or ^ 

tu;'-'',.:;!',:;' it" ,;&;hiT’;S 

n4k*to»|i; tSU” fh" 

that the proposed reforms woufd mark an umlouhtod "oih-nwlf'-tt A' 

and work them as a gesture of goodwill To the tih-ft ' " 

tenee as a distinct jiolitical and cultural unit. ■ >;<'*' e a separate oxi.s- 
Ml. SuLrisnna Prashad moved another ainendmeut ct'i^>’’‘r tiisf sux- \-4 -f 

^SSTlnSf “ t is, “a 

»io?Stlte”*i?tS,™SS ("“Sir'ofte ''S.PoS “»»«>>■ 

proper representation should he made'to His AlaiesVv\ 
fn the preamble of the new India Bill Ad tAt hAxA 

qiiate should be worked in a spirit of co-ooeratimrk ,? i«ade- 

cLSf .“ssirs 

i. £'if ofS t'S ™ 

On behalf of .Englishmen he assimed liis Indi-m obtaining in India. 

not fiillll their political aspirations. * icpoit as i*etrogi“!.de and that it did 

modified aoeordbgttHftehriA^memAanAmiTA A '/'? 

not command the confidenie of the IndimA'cAle ^ 

ted^that (Indian Alining Pederation) asser- 

foimd in the Biltish policy of eSSton He eiSired AheS::I safeguards was to he 
government proposed in the repmt was worth tA J,;k mockery of self- 

to nay to niaintain the new cLtiAtnal maoiriniA l^eing asked 

partially excluded area. the propos;il treating Chota Hagpur as a 

'T’haUiA'n ■ Ml*.'' T ■ A ■TT^..n. ... ■ i-r.-- f . _ 


eastff satik'edrbut the schme TdAisTd'X that 

enable the imfuffiUed aspirations to be realized bv 

pe door that was n 1921 unlatched wi A now be % i''«-o!ution. 

better to enter by it than first bang it and then trv tn th * I* « 

ag'amat the whole of the Indian people Stbe mono^^i A® inclictmout 

P.MM .na Uld fiB W i?„SS£ 

ioiut amendment discussion of tlie following' 
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tFe Joint Parliiunentarj Committee' 'this Coiineii is of opinion that taldng the said 
scheme as a whole it is highly?' unsatisfactory and iiiadeqn.'ite to meet popniar aspirations 
and is Jiedged ruiuid by many iiimeeessaiy and undesirable safeguards, betraying a dot 3 p 
distrust of the .mdian capacity and character and above ali' pnirposes to introciuce drastic 
changes m the coniposition and constitution of the liigher judiciary wiiitdi is calculated 
to shake the coiiMence of the public in the judicial administration and the sclieme is, 
therefore, not likely to evoke goodwill in its working on the part of his ifajesty’s Indian 
subjects and it requires ^substantial modilicatioiis and further the Coiuicir considers 
the^ omission ot the expression ^'Dominion Status” from the J. P. C. report as the 
basis of the new eonstitutioii is unfortunate and this Council recommends to the local 
Govermiient that proper representation be made to Ms , Majesty's Government 
tln’ougii proper cnaiiiieis to include the same in the preamble of the proposed India 
Bill.’ The Council adopted the amendment and then adjourned till 13th, Feb. 

BUDGET SSSSIOM-PATNA--13lh:.FEB. lo 27lli. MARCB 1935 

Financial SrATE.¥ENT for 1935-36 ■ ’ 

_^^The Budget Session of the Council commenced on the February. The lion. Babti 
Nirsu Naraijan Sinha. Finance Member, introducing the budget estimates of the 
Government of ^ P>iliar and Orissa for the 3 *ear 1935-36 .■ first dealt with the earthquake 
expenditure. Siiniinarising earthquake expenditure the Finaiice Member said- that the 
Government of India were likely, to have to meet a total expenditure of Es. 177 laldis, 
namely Es. 93-4 lakhs in 1933-34, Rs. 66 lakhs in 1934-35 and Rs. 101 and a lialf lakhs 
in subsequent years and the .local Government, apart from • advancing loans, met Es. 
3 lakhs in 1934-35 and subsequent years, while they suffered a. loss in revenue of -Es. 
6 lakhs. 

Turning to ordinary figures, the Finance ^lember said that it was estimated that 
the current year would open with^ an ordinary balance of Es. 8 lakhs which was Es. 
3-4 laldi less than the figure estimated this time last year. Loss of revenue and 
increase of expenditure caused ^ by the earthquake worsened the position by Bs. 8 
lakhs. On the oOier hand, excise revenue improved by Es. 18-4 lakhs and expenditure 
on police, irrigatioii and public works decreased by Rs. 53-4 lakhs. 

It was estimated at the beginning of the year that there would be a deficit of 
Rs.^4 and a half lakJis in ordinary closing balance, but in. the revised estimate an 
ordinary closing balance of Es, 8 lakhs and 89 thousand was expected which meant 
an improvement of J^s. 13 lakhs. This improvement was mainly due to the Govern- 
ment of India shouldering a large share of the cost of reconstruction which enabled 
the local Go venmiGid. to meet their share of the cost by borrowing. Other factors 
contributing to the improvement wmre local Government’s share of jute export duty 
(Rs. 11 and one-foiudJi lakhs), increase in excise (Rs, 7 lakhs) and forest; revenue 
(13-4 lakhs) and savings in expenditure caused ^ the continuance of , cut in pay 
(Rs, 8 and one-fourtii lakhs) and postponement of elections to the .provincial legisla- 
ture (Rs. 4 lakhs). On the other side, there was a drop of other revenue (Rs. 4 laldus) 
and increase in expenditure on account of earthquake (Bs. 3 and a half lakhs), on 
famine relief (Rs. 5 lakhs) and suppienientary demands (Rs. 4 and a half laklis). 

^ For the .next year, revenue was taken "at Rs. 5 crores and 31 lakhs as compared 
with this year’s budget of Rs. 5 crores 10 iaklis and revised estimate of Rs. 5 crores 
33 lakhs. The improvement of Rs. 21 lakhs compared with the current budget was 
due to sliare of jute export duty (Rs. 11 and three-fourth laldis) increase in excise 
revenue (Rs. 6 ialdis) and in receipts of interest' on loans issued (Hs. 3 lakhs). 

Expenditure charged to revenue was estimated at Es. ,5 crores 45 lakhs against 
Rs. 5 crores 30 lakhs in 1934-35. The budget provided for the full restoration of, 5 
p^er -cent cut in pay, as the local Government decided to follow the lead of the 
Government of India and restore the cut in respect' of pay earned during April and 
subsequent months. Charges for redxiction ' and- avoidance of debts increased by Bs. 

5 lakhs, interest charges by Rs, 3 lakhs, pensionary^ charges by Es. 2 lakhs and 
ordinary items of expenditure by Rs. 5 lakhs. Provision of Es. 9 an,d a half lakhs 
was made for new sehemes including full restoration of prin^ary education grant (Rs, 3 
laMis 47 thousands), partial restoration of commissioners’ augmentation grant (Rs. 1 
and a half lakhs) and certain other semi-recurrihg schemes. Only Es, 2 and a half 
lakhs represent new schemes px'oper. In the police department certain temporary 
forces were being replaced by a perminent force. costing Es. three-fomtli lakh less. The 
ordinary closing balance is estimated at Bs. 75 thousand. 
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Tlie lion. Member then drew attention to the capital heads of receipts and expen- 
diture and said that since 1925-26 the local OoTeniment Iiad borrowed no' Bioiie 5 \ 
In the eiiiTent estimate proTOion was made for Rs. 5 lakhs, 6S thousands to be 
borrowed on behalf of local bodies. Bat in the revised estirnato the figure went up 
to Rs, 96 iakhs and in next year’s budget to Rs. 25 iakhs. Of this amount Rs. 22 
and a half lakhs in revised and Rs. 20 lakhs in budget were for Jocril Oovernmeiif s 
reoonstraotion work and the balance ^vas intended for lending to local bodies, provin- 
cial co-operative bank and to cultivators and individuals for sand clearance and 
rebailding of houses. The balance in the Famine Relief Fund, another capital head, 
had been reduced by Es. 13 and a half lalrhs owing to final withdravuil of ^Rs. 4 Iakhs 
and 62 thousands for grants to poorer classes for sand clearance (Rs. 425 thousands) 
and to co-operative federation (Rs. 37 thousands) and temporary withdrawal of a 
considerable amount for agricultural loans (Rs. 10 iaklis 86 thousands) and loan to 
provincial co-operative bank (Rs. 4 laldis). 

Reviewing the general financial position the Finance Member observed ^ that the 
present budget as its immediate predecessors was a retrenchment budget providing for 
only the most essential services and even so the budget .could only be balanced by 
withdrawing Rs. 8 lakhs from ordinary balance. Provision for new sehenies had 
practically been impossible for the "last few years. The present expenditure fell 
short of standard expenditure accepted by the Federal Finance Co^nmittee by Rs. 42 
lakhs and even this reduced provision exceeded by Rs. 10 Iakhs the revenue of the 
province including the share of the jute export duty which had been given by the 
Ijovermnent of India. Proposals for fresh taxation on the lines, which the Govern- 
ment of Bengal were proposing, were examined before but were dropped as their 
yield would be small in an essentially agricultural province. The possibility of such 
taxation was being examined again but the only financial liope lay in a more "equitable 
financial settlement which would take into consideration the dense population of the 
province. 

Non-official Bills 

14th. FEBRUARY -The Council transacted to-day non-official legislative business. 
On the motion of Mr. B. (?. Gokhale^ Education Secretary, the Bih.ar and Onssa 
Musaalman Wakf Bill^ a non-official measure for the better management and control of 
Moslem religious and charitable endowments in the province as reported by the 
select committee was recommitted to the same select committee without limitation. 
Mr. Gokhale explained that the general -attitude of the Government towards the bill 
remained imchanged and he hoped that the select committee would be able to produce 
a draft which would command the general assent of the House, 

Mr. Kalya n Singh introduced a bill to amend the Municipal Act to disqualify 
carters from voting at Municipal elections. It was referred to a select committee 

Mr. S. M. Hafeez introduced bills to amend the Municipal and Local Self-Govern- 
ment acts for extending the term of Mmiicipaiities and District Boards from three to 
five years. 

On the Government motion the consideration of the last two bills was postponed, 

Mr. Abdul QhaJti introduced two Bills, one to amend the Local Self-Govermnent 
Act and the other the Municipal Act, in order to provide adequate and effective 
Moslem representation in the District Boards and Municipalities of the Pro-niice bv 
means of separate electorates. 

Bihar FOR Bihaeis 

ISfcb. FEBRUARY The Coimcii discussed to-day non-official resolutions. 

Mr, 8, K. P. Sink a moved a resolution urging that in the matter of gfvinv con- 
tracts in the Public 'Works department and the Public Health Engineerini?1)ranch 
preference be given to firms having head offices in Bihar and to Bihmi engineers 
and engineers trained in the Bihar College of Engineering. The mover and the 
supporters pointed out that the resolution aimed at a partiaf solution of the problom 
of educated class unemployment in the province. 

Pandit Qodamris Mtsm moved an amendment that the scope of the resolution 
so as to include Oriya engineers and works relating to the construction 
ana the furnishing of buildings m connection with the creation of the separate pro- 
tJiioe of Onssa, ■ ■ t r 

Mr. e^neer, ^oepted ilie resolution on belialf of the Govern- 

ment and stated that other things hemg equal and essential conditions being fulfilled, 
eoTemmeirt! were prepared to give preference to Bihar contractors. Prior, the 
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Finance secretary pointed out iliat it would I 30 impossi'He to follow a general policy 
of giving preference to one class of contraotoi’S irrespective of financial considerations. 

Sir Qanpsh Dutty Minister of Pablie Wo rlis, though aoceptiiig the resolution, 
stressed that on the exeenitioii works efficiency was the first thing and Biliaris should 
try to gain more experience. The resolution as amended was carried. 

Excluded Aeexs undee Eefoem: 

The discussion centred round a resolution moved hy the aboriginal member, Mr, 
Dpbemirnnafh Samanta^ urging that necessary steps be taken so that no part of 
Chota Nagpur dmsion be declared an excluded area in the forthcoming constitutional 
reforms. Several non-official members, including Mr. Saehehidananda ,Sinha^ leader of 
the Opposition, supported the resolution. 

The mover and the supporters pointed out that Chota Nagpur had made a remark- 
able advance in recent years and contended that there was no justification in classing 
it as a partially excluded area and continuing the stigma of inferiority on them. 

Pandit Go iavaria Misra moved an amendment to include Saiabalpiir district in 
the scope of the resolution. 

The hon. Mr. Hubbacl% opposing the resolution on behalf of the Government, 
showed that there was a constitutional problem arising out of the presence of a 
large aboriginal population in the province. If the Government of India Bill were 
passed hi law, as it stood, the districts of Chota Nagpur and Sambalpur at the incep- 
tion of the new constitution would be partially excluded areas. The aboriginals woiild 
be well advised to accept the substance of special attention which tae Governor 
would be repiiiired to give to their problems, even at the cost of a temporary slight 
to their feelings. The advance made in education during the last decade gave every 
hope that before long the aboriginals would be able to share to the full the political 
advance that the Government 0 ! India Bill opened up. Even as partially excluded areas 
they would share much more fully than they did now under the present constitution. 
The resolution as amended was carried, the Government opposing it 

Teachixo of Biology in Colleges 

FEBRUARY :—In the Connell to-day several non-official members sup;^rt6d 
Mr. Hasmi Jan's resolution for providing 'the teaching of biology up to the iB. So. 
standard in any college of the province. 

Mr. Si/pd Abdul Aziz^ Minister of Education, expressing sympathy with the resolu- 
tion pointed out that financial stringency stood in the way of giving efieot to th© 
demand and assured the Council that as soon as funds were available Government 
would take steps to provide such a teaching. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Mr, Jngarmath resolution demanaing action to prevent agrioaltural holdings 

remaining fallow wms withdrawn after discussion, the Government asking the mover 
and the supporters to indicate a definite scheme in that direction. 

Bai ■ '.Bahadar Lakshmidhar MakantVs resolution for the installation of 
a system of water- works at Guttiick town was rejected without a division, the 
Government stating that until the financial position of the Cuttack municipality was 
firmly established, no such scheme of water supply would be considered m view of 
the heavy expenditure involved. 

Eecblutment TO Provincial Sbbvices 

Mr. Abdul Ghani urged the Government to consider the resolution passed by th© 
Council regarding the introduction of a competitive examination by compartments for 
reomitment to tEe provincial ser vices with a view to giving effect to it. 

The Government' replied that it would he advisable to let the matter wait til! the 
new constitution was brought into force as the examinatioa system was proposed in 
the new Government of India Bill as an instrument for recruitment to the services of 
the province through a public commission. 

The resolution was under discussion when the Council adjourned. 

Relief of Unemployment 

20tli. FEBRUARY: — Mr. Abdul Qkani's resolution urging the introduction of com- 
petitive examination by compartments for recruitment to provincial services was rejeoted 
after further discussion by 31 to 29 votes. 

A long discussion then ensued on the resolution of Mr, Mahomed Shafi demanding 
the appointment of a committee to devise ways and means to relieve unemployment in 
the province. Several non-official members including Messrs. Saekokidanauda sinhm. 
Dmarakanath and M. Yunus supported the resolution, the last speaker indicatmg the 
lines of approaching the problem. 
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was all the more difTiGult in the agricultural proTince of Biliar. He tlioiigkt that a com- 
mittee could do no good unless they had deMte and concrete propOvSals to consider. 

Mr. Nirmnarain Sinha, Commerce Member, -expressing synipatliy with the object 
of the resolution and on behalf of the Government invited ’'memiiers to offer practical 
suggestions to reliero unemployment and thus help the Oovernmeiit in deciding whether 
the committee suggested would serve a useful purpose showing the direction wherein 
a solution lay. After further discussion the Government accepted the resolution. 

KJian Bahodar Sagkirul Haq moved a resolution urging iiiitiatioa of a bold policy 
by the Government calculated to put all central co-operative banks in the province oh 
a sound financial footing by providing long-term capital to the banks and improving 
the repaying capacity of the members of societies^ Mr, Gokhaie^ Ediieatioii secretary, 
replied that the Government was doing all that w^as possible to help the co-operative 
movement and therefore could not accept the resolution but they would carefully 
consider the suggestions made. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Bihae Texaxgv AjkffiND. Bill. 

25th, FEBRUARY 'Official business wms transacted in tlie Council to-day. The 
Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill, piloted by Mr. J, A. Buhback. was referred to a Select 
Committee. Moving reference of the Bill to a Select Committee Mr, Hubback said that the 
underlying principle was to protect the aboriginal tenants against their own ignorance 
and improvidence. The Bill wuxs based on and generally followed closely the existing 
Chapter YH (A) of the Bengal .Tenancy Act, W'M<)h was "inserted by the Bengal Legis- 
lature as long ago as 1918 and applied 4o Santals of Birbhnin, Banlmra and Midnaptix. 
The proposals now before the House were limited in the first insfeince to the Santals of 
Monghyr and Bhagalpore districts, where the members of that tribe concentrated near 
the borders of Santa! Faraganas, and it wms proposed further to ask the Council to give 
the Local Government power to extend the provisions to other aboriginal tribes and 
other parts of Bihar proper. The Bill was designed to ]3revent and check alienation of 
land by Santals and its passing into the hands of money-lenders. 

Othee Official Bills 

The Council passed three official bills, namely the Bihar and Orissa Mtinicipal 
Amendment Billy providing compulsory notification of infectious diseases, the Bihar 
and Orissa Niirses Registration ^ Billy and allow* ed the Indian Forest (Btkar and 
Orissa Amendment Bill) to be circulated for public opinion. 

B. & 0. Co-operative Societies Bill 

27feh. FEBRUARY The Council passed to-day with certain modifications 
the official measure, the Bihar and Grissa Co-operative Societies Bill, designed to ensure 
'the sound . and healthy progress of the co-operative movement in the province. Non- 
official members directed the main attack against the Government amendment for 
deleting clause 24 of the Bill relating to tlie prior claim of the cooperative society 
on the immovable property of its members, but the Government ultimatelv carried 
the amendment by 33 votes to 30. 

Mr. Sachekidananda Stnhay leader of the Opposition, assured the Government of 
non-official assistance in advancing the progress of a beneficent movement like Co-opera- 
tion. The Council then adjourned till March 6. 

*.VoTixG ON Budget Demands 

6th. march Yarious q^uestions connected wnth elections xmder the new i-elorms 
namely, the allotment of seats in the proposed nexv proxdnce of Orissa, the distribution 
of seats, the delimitation of constituencies, franchise qualifications nnd facilities for 
female voters, were mged by non-official members of the Council wdiile discussing the 
provision for election charges under the head ‘General Administration’. 

Mr. Sachchidananda timha under a token cut emphasised the organisiatioii of an 
efficient election staff in the new elections. Mr. Radha Banjan Das complained that 
the seats allotted to tho proposed new Orissa provincial legislateo were not corresponding 
to Smd and other smaller provinces. Mr. Abdul Qhani raised the question of 
dLstnbution of seats and franchise qualifications. Mr, Radha Prasad Hinha protested 
.agan^t tfie propose of the Joint Parliamentary Committee to raise the nu'al franchise 

quahficafion. for the provmcial legislatoe of Bihar. 

m. Bumdly Chief Secretary, replied that the question of allotment of seats rested 
with the higher authorities and not with the local Government and the area and popu- 
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latioE were not the only considerations for giving more seats to Orissa but there was 
tie financial aspect of the qiiestion also. ■ ‘ , 

The Bdii. Mr. Hubbaeh\Qii behalf’ of the- Giovernment. annoimced that tlie Government 
would appoint two committees, one' for Bihar and the other for Orissa early in April 
next, to deal w'itli the ciueBtioa of delimihition of constituencies and other connected 
matters and the suggestions made on the door of the House and outside would be 
carefully considered by the committees. 

Mr. Abdul Qhani. under a token cut motion, asked the Government to oiieoiirage 
the local vernacular papers by subscribing and giving them advertisementH. 

Mr. Riist^efl^ Chief Secretary, replied that the Government had afforded facilities hi 
the matter of supplying Government publications and communiques to well-established 
and circulated newspapers, but they could not agree to purchasing copies of all veriia- 
eular papers. 

Mr. Sachehidmianda Sinha^ leader of the Opposition, opined that the demand that 
the Government should purchase newspapers and give - them acivertisenients. would 
amount practically to subsidising newspapers and that would mean (temorali2ing the press. 
The cut motion was iiltmiately wdtlidrawn. . 

7tij. BfARCH : — A comedy was enacted in the Council to-day when Mr. Sachchida-' 
nanda 6’ leader of the Opposition, had to walk in the same lobby with the 
Government and vote against his own motion. This happened when Mr. Siiiha moved 
a token cut on Board of Eevenue charges under tlie head General Administration to 
call the attention of the Govermnent to the exclusion of Tndians from the higher 
offices of the court of wards and the medical treatment of the Maharani Sahiba of 
Bettiah. After the hqn Mix Ilubbaek., on behalf of the Governnieiit, replied that the 
Government had appointed the best men available, whether Indians or Europeans, and the 
Question of medical treatment of the Maharani was receiving the consideration of the 
Government, the token out motion was passed to a division and while opinion was 
eoiiected by voices, Mr. Sinha shouted : ^Noes have it’.. Thereupon the President 
ruled that according to the constitution Mr. Sinha had to vote with noes. However, 
the Government suffered their first defeat and Mr. Sinha’s cut motion w^as carried by 
39 votes to' 28 

Bihar for Biharis was the demand iu*ged by Mr, Abdul Ghani and Mr. 
Sackchidanada Sinha,, -who complained under a token cut that in the Civil Secretariat 
the claims of Biharis for appointments were i^ored. The Government policy was defended 
by the hon. Mr. Nirsu Narayan Sinha who stated that preference was being given 
in all appointments to Biharis, to whatever castes and communities they belonged and 
there wus no departure in the policy. The cixt motion was withdrawn. " 

Sth. MARCH : — Under a token cut for the provision of tlie High Court, Mr, Nanda 
Mumar Ghosh raised the question of the appointment of an Oriya to the post of Eigji 
Cornet judge. He was supported by Mr. Bachehidauanda Sinha,, leader of the Opposi- 
tion and the Oriya members, who urged when Orissa was being created a separate 
province and its judicial destinies would be controlled by the Patna High Court, it was 
desirable that an Oriya should be appointed a Judge of the High Court. 

The Goyernment replied that the question of appointment of High Court Judges 
was not within the spnere of the local Government and the policy of the GoTernment 
was to appoint persons of merit irrespective of communal consideration , The cut 
motion was wdthdrawm. 

Eai Bahadur Shyamnandan Sahay, under a token cut, called attention to the posi- 
tion of the Bihari Hindus in the matter of appointment of Government pleaders and 
complained that the claims of Bihari Hindus were not adequately met. He was sup- 
ported by other non-official members. 

The -non. Mr. Nirsu Narayan ^inha on behalf of tlie Government assured the 
Council that the subject was under consideration and the efficiency and claims, of 
Bihari Hindus were being fully considered. Tho cut motion w-as witb'dra, wn, 

9th, MARCH : — Mr. Badha Prasad Sinha,, moving a . omission In the provision 
of the railway police, ■ urged that the railway expenditure- should be a charge on cental 
revenues instead of on provincial revenues 

. Mr. Russell,, Chief Secretary on behalf of the Government, referred to the clause 
in the Government of India Bill, ragaiMing the obligation of the federal railway 
authority , in the matter of . defraying the expenses for the police and the maintenance 
of order m railway premises and added .that the local Government woiild satisfy itself 
what the intention of the olause was. The motion was withdrawn. 
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Under a tolien out Mr. Khalilur Bahnan complained that due to of proper 
vidian.ee on the part of police officers there had been an increase in dacoitv and 
burglarv. Col Mehozvell, inspector-general of police, maintained that officers were quite 
alive to" superintendence and with limited forces at their disposal they made a success- 
ful warfare against the crime. "With increased forces in the armed police they hoped 
to deal eifcctiVely with the dacoitv problem. 

The hon. Mr. Hiibback also assured the House that tlie force did their best to 
deal with crime. The Council had voted for the entertainment of a permanent armed 
force and as member in charge he would al’ways endeavour to see that the force main- 
tained a high standard of efficiency. The cut motion was withdrawn. 


MARCH -The Council voted to-day the entire police' and scientific depart- 
ments and education (reserved) grants. Mr. Abdul Ghani under a tohen cut in the 
University grants raised the question of a rise in the percentage of failures at the 
Mafcriouiation Examination." "While he and his supporters strongly urged that the existing 
standard of the examination was .'far' too strict, other members controverted the view 
and defended the standard set by the Patna University. 


S3th. MARCH \—Bai Bahadur Lachhmi Prasad Sink a^s token cut in direct grants 
to non-Government secondary schools under ^Education (transferredl^ -was carried by 32 
votes to 30. The mover protested against the withdrawal of recognition from the training 
academy schools of Monghyr. 

Under another token cut in grants to local bodies for secondary education, Mr. 
Saekehidana ncia Sijiha called attention to the new drtift graiit-m- aid rules in respect of 
secondary schools. 

Mr. Patveus^ Director of Public Instruction, pointed out that the nm draft rules 
w^ere under the consideration of the Government and before enforcing them the C^overn- 
ment w^oiiid fully ascertain the views of the different interests. The cut motion was 
withdrawn. The Council then voted the demand of ‘'Education (transferred)’ less .Ee. 1 
as stated above. 

Mr. S, K. P. Smha^ moving a I'eduction of Rs. 1,26,2?6 under ^Civil ’Works’ (trans- 
ferred) urged a plea of economy in the scale of public "works expenditure. 

Mr. Fowdl^ chief engineer, and Sir Qanesh Putia bingh^ Minister, replied that there 
was very little expenditure now in original works and under repairs and communica- 
tions there was no room for economy. It was the particular concern of the Govern- 
ment to see that the department was run as economically as possible. The out motion 
•was withdrwan. 


14th. MARCH The Government carried through all their budget demands to-day. 
Guillotine fell at 5 p. m. when most of the demands were without discussion. A long 
debate was raised by Mr. N. K. P Sinha under a token cut in the Industries Depart- 
mrnt. The mover and other members contended that the Government policy in the 
matter of the development of industries ^yas one of inaction and stagnation. 

The liozh Mr, Aziz,, Minister of Education, defending the policy said that the Go- 
vernment had given all possible to help tlie industrial development of the province 
with limited financial resources and particularly the province had done much for the 
development of cottage industries. The out motion was withdrawn, md the Council 
then adjourned till March 25. 

Cii-EATiOK or Publicity Dept. Opjticised. 

25t!s, MARCH When the Council reassembled to-day touching references "svere 
made to the death of Bahu Srikrtskna Prasad a prominent member of the House and 
glowing tributes paid to his work. As a mark of respect the President adjourned the 
House for 15 minutes. 

The Council then discussed and voted a number of supplementary demands 
brought forward by the Government. Mr, Backchtdauanda Binha, leader of the 
Opposition, raised a debate under a token cut regarding the recent estahlishment of a 
publicity department by the local Government. Mr. Sinha asserted that the Government 
ought to have taken the Council into, confidence earlier when they decided to initiate a 
new policy of establishing a publicity department. He questioned the utility of the 
departoent carrying propaganda in respect of controversial political questions. Several 
non-onioial members spoke. "While one section supported the Government in the matter 
of creation of a Pubhmty Departments 'anoflber section doubted its utility. 
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modem Goverameiit sboixld liaTe a Publicity departineut tkroagli wliose agency they 
could defend their policy and make their aetivities known to the people. 

Mr. Gkamirv.shwa.r Frasad Naraymt %inha. w'hile faTOxring the establishmeiit of the 
department, tlioiight that the OoTernment should have taken the opportunity at the 
time of the iiitrodiietion of the budget to explain the policy iiiicieii,yiiig the new depart- 
ment and defending the establishment of the department. 

On behalf of the Government Russdll^ chief secretary, said that the decision 
regarding the creation of the department was not taken until after the conolasion of 
the Eanchi session of the Council on the impending publication of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee’s report and therefore it was not possible to bring the matter 
before the Coiincii earlier. The reasons underlying the ereatioii of the department 
were, firstly, the country was on the eve of far-reaoliing eoiistitutional reforms which 
were the siibjeot of discussion throughout the land. In order that the public might 
be in a position to understand what the reforms meant and from its opinion on them 
it was necessary that the piibliO should be able to hear both sides of the question and 
the Publicity department would seek to explain the meaning of the reforms to remove 
misapprehensions and to answer criticisms ; secondly, the Government had long felt 
the need of a publicity officer to support the nation-building* and economic activities of 
the Government by disseminating information about the *work the Govermnent' had 
done and are doing in that sphere. 

The hon. Babu Nirsu Narayan Sinha^ leader of the House, said that the Groverix- 
ment decision for establishing the department showed that they paid a great tribute to 
public opinion in the province and particularly in this country when the Governmeiit 
were not a party Government and had not a press of their own, they must have a 
department to answer the eritioisni levelled against them and explain their policy and 
activities to the people. The cut motion was withdrawn. 

Bihar Tenancy Amexd. Bill 

26tls. MARCH The Council voted to-day the remaining Government supple- 
mentary demands for grants includiag Rs. 2,05(3 for a provincial marketing solieme and 
Es,* 16,00,000 as direct loan to the provincial Co-operative Bank, to provide along 
term capital to the cooperative movement. The marketing scheme is designed to carry 
out a detailed survey of the marketing of agricultural produce in the province and 
involves the appointment of four marketing officers. Out of the contribution received 
from the Imperial Council of Agricaltural Research the scheme will be spread over a 
period of five years and the contribution from the Imperial Council will approximately 
total Rs. l,0d, 000 during the period. The siipplenieiitaiy demand is intended to 
cover the current year’s expenditure which will be balanced from the Imperial Agri- 
cultural Councirs contribution. 

On the motion of Mr. Huh back the House took into consideration the Bihar 
Tenancy (Amendment) Bill as reported by ^ the select committee. The Bill aims at in- 
troducing special provisions for the protection of aboriginals, in the first instance, in 
the Bbagalpiir and Monghyr districts, by imposing restiictions on the alienation of 
land by aboriginals and to prevent its passing into the hands of money-lenders, and 
follows the lines of the Bengal Act which has already given protection to Santals in 
the Birbimm, Bankura and Midnap ur districts of Bengal and seeks to remove the sprit 
of unrest which has been prevalent for sometime among areas in the province. 

Amendments moved by Babu Kalyan Singk and Hai Bahadur tdMjammndan Sahay 
were either withdrawn or rejected after discussion. 

27t!s, APRIL The Council was prorogued to-day after having passed tlie Bihar 
Tenancy Amendment BiU, and the Bihar and Orissa Local Self^G-ovcrnment Ammd- 
ment and Munieipal Amendment two non-official measures sponsored by 

Mr. 8. M, Bafeez in order to extend the term of life of the district' boards and 
municipalities in the province from three to five years so as to conduct efHoient 
administration of these bodies and bring them into line in the matter of their term 
with the new provincial and central legislatures. 

Mr. Saekehidananda Sinha and other Opposition members did not favour the 
Local Sdf-OovernniBJtt and Munieipal Amendmsnt Bilh^ while & ■majority of other 
non-official members and the Government lent their support to the measures, 
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Dealing 'witli tlie problem of giving relief to agriculturists from tlie burden of debt, 
the Governor said tiiat results of the working of the Dent Conciliation Boards and the 
Usurious Loans Act were most satisfactory, considering the fact that such legislation 
was entirely a new experiment. The OoVernment, after considering the various pro- 
posals, decided to create land mortgage banks in order to enable the agrieultiirist to 
pay his debts. Coming to the problem of prevention of debts, the Governor thought 
there was no hope of a permanent cure, imtill there was a revolution in the eountrj’'- 
side and a radical alternation in social customs. He hoped that they would devote ever- 
increasing attention to the welfare of those who till the land which was the real source 
of the •wealth of the province. 

Speaking on the constitutional reforms proposals, Sir Hyde Gowan characterized all 
arguments against the system of indirect election as somewhat theoretical and academic, 
and opined that it was difficult to final anyone of them which out-weigii the plain 
bhmt fact emphasized in the report. 

Referring to the franchise, his Excellency referred to the promised eiifraaehlse- 
ment of some 21 million men and five mid half million women who had no 
political rights up till then. H w-oiild ask you all not to allow your perfectly legitimate 
desire for the extension of your own political liberty to make you forget these 
million of your fellow-citizens to whom the passing of the Act will mean the dawn of 
political freedom and responsibility’. 

Proceeding, Ms Excellency said that the central Government authority over the 
provinces ivoiild cease in ail ordinary matters of administration and the whole " executive 

E ' oW'er and aiitiiority of the province -would be vested constitutionally in the Governor 
imself as a representative of the King and in practice with certan safeguards in the 
Council of Ministers. ‘•Now I suggest to you that even if the form of provincial govern- 
ment w’ere to remain as it is now, this one change alone w’-oiild make a large advance 
towards that solid and tangible goal , the power to manage your own provincial afairs 
in your own way. And when I add that the present Executive Cooncil is to be re- 
moved and all departments are to be placed in charge of responsible Ministers upon 
whose advice the Governor wall act in all ordinary circumstances, 1 make a further 
suggestion that for ail practical purposes your goal will have been attained. 

Referring to the Governor’s special ’^powers, his ‘.Excellenoy said: ‘Every one of 
these safeguards is devised to protect some vital interest of the State, and if tiiat 
interest is imperilled no sensible man would deny that there must be some means of 
saving it from being wu’ecked. But if our affairs are so conducted that no such perE 
arise, safeguards will never be used and to fear them is to be affrighted by a bogey. 
To those -who say they w" ould prefer to remain under the present Act, I would make 
one further observation. I can assure them that even if these safeguards were em- 
ployed regularly and to the full, they -would provide the so-ealied irresponsible element 
m the Government—aii element which has never exercised its intluenoe except on the 
side of sanity and moderation—wdth not one tithe of the power over the wiioie field 
of administration that it possesses at present either directly or indirectly, by its 
control of finance or in its capacity as agent of the central Government. So long as 
no grave menace arise to peace and trancpiillity of the province, so 
long as justice is done to the weaker communities w^ho cannot protect themselves, so 
long as the mistake is not made of shaking the confidence and impairing the efficiency 
of the public services by unfair treatment, so long as discrimination is not exercised 
against those who have laid the foundations of India's commercial prosperity and 
non-Indian traders are treated with the same impartiality as IndiEin traders are claim- 
ing for themselves in Burma, so long as due obedience is rendered to the orders of 
the Government in general in matters in -^diich general interests are at stake, so long 
will the special powers of the Governor remain inoperative and the sowrd, of which 
so much fear has been expressed, will be allo-wed to rust peacefully in its scabbard’. 

Proceeding* his Excellency said: A Gov-ernment of five, in which all the essential 
departments of Finance, Revenue and Law and Order are in the portfolios of persons 
who are not reBpoiisible to you for the manner in -which they discharge their duties, 
will give place to a Government in wliieh the Minister in charge of every department 
must render his account to you. The Governor will have certain real and definite 
power of intervention but in a sriictly limited field, wdiile in the rest of tlie field lie 
will be guided in all ordinary circumstances by the advice of his Ministers. And here 
I wish to press one point home with all the emphasis of wMch I am capable. If we 
are to judge by what we have heard and read recently, there are some people 

t ioture the future Governor at the worst as a sort of Frankenstein’s monester, who will 
estride the stage, browbeating the ministers and defying the legislature and trampling 
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mider foot tlio new found liberties of tbe people and at best as an irresponsible autocrat 
will hold those liberties in the hollow of his In^nd. I can assure you that there 
is neither a jot nor a title of justification for either picture. Ii those of yon, to 
whom it will fall to administer the new Act, will display a Bpint of trust which you 
claim that others should display, you need Imre no fear of any aiiroeracy. 

After the Governor’s speech the President referred to the cieiuise of Hr. Abhyankar 
who was an , outstanding figure in the province. For liiiiX no sacrifice was too great for 
attaining the country’s freedomV 

The Home Member, Mr. daghamndra Rao^ Leader of the House, associating him- 
self with the sentiments expressed, said any one who had closely foliovred the 
political history of the province duiing the last two decades could not but be impressed 
by Mr. Abhyankar’ s personality. 

Relief TO Aguicijltxjpjsts 

JANUARY The House devoted the day to the discussion of a non-official 
resolution urging the Government to give relief to agriculturists in the province on a 
large scale where cotton crop had failed this year in the form of suspension and 
remission of land revenue and by advancing tacoavi* loans. Several members, speaking 
in support of the motion, dwelt on their sad plight and urged Goveriinient grant on a 
hberai scale to lielp the agnciiltiirists. 

Mr. R, N Banerjpe^ Revenue Secretary, stated that the Government were examin- 
ing the position and* in eases ' where necessary, would grant adequate relief in accor- 
dance with the policy that had been hitherto followed. Coercive processes had to be 
applied only in the case of wilful defaulters. 

Mr. N. J. Eougkton^ Revenue Member, speaking later in the debate, explained the 
Ooverament’s policy on the subject. He denied the •.allegations that the Government 
employed illegal inethods to collect revenue dues and declared that the attitude of 
the Government towards tenantry had been always sympathetic which would be clear 
from the fact tliat a suin of rupees 20 lakhs, outstanding as revenue arreaj’S in Berar 
last year though not suspended, still remained uncollected. He added that the Govern- 
ment were taking every possible precaution to get accurate crop reports. Tlioiigli he 
was not in a position at present to state definitely what steps the Goveriimeut would 
take, the Revenue Member assured the House that their attitude of sympathy 
would continue and good results would occur from whatever steps they would adopt 
in the future. 

The resolution was carried, the Government not pressing it to a division. The 
discussion on another resolution urging the Government to take ’ over primary educa- 
tion from district boards was proceeding when the House adjourned till the 28tli. 

Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill— Chair’s Ruling 

28t!i. JANUARY Considerable excitement was witnessed to-day in Council when 
Mr. 0, B. Parakh defended himself on the important ]}oint of order raised by the 
lion. Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao^ Member and leader of the House, seeding a 

ruling from the Chair as to whether a member of the select committee was entitled 
to disclose the observations made by any member in the committee proceedings which 
was a sequel to the minute of dissent sent by Mr. C. B. Paraldi (Hanpur-cum- 
Hamptee) to the select committee report on the C. P. Motor Teliicles Taxation Amend- 
ment Bill in which Mr, Parakh stated he had moved certain resolutions at the select 
committee meetings wMch were rejected but of which there was no mention in the 
report. 

The hon. Jir. Baghavendra Eao contended that Mr. Parakh had introduced the 
matter winch ps entirely out of place in the dissenting minute and amoimted to a 
clear breach of privilege, ^ He said that without restraint on publicity there could be 
no frank and free exposition of views held by members so essential to the labours of 
the select committee, bo far as Mr. Parakn’s motions were concerned the select 
committee was clearly of opinion that Mr. Parakh was not in order in moving them 
as they were based on misconceptions of the functions and duties of tlie select 
committee. Regarding Mr. Parakh s contention that the procedure followed in the select 
committee was lilegai and impropp, the Home Member was sure he would Iiave the 
support of all other members of the committee when he said that tlie same was 
entirely without mstification., The Home Member concluded by saying that that part 
of the mmnte of dissent which : otended the well-understood rules of legislative 
procedure should; be ©:^tmged, from ...GoMoil’s official prooeedinga ■ 
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Mr. FaraMi "before justifying Iiis action raised a point of order Questioning tlie 
legality^ of the point of order raised by the leader of tlie House. He said according 
to Parliamenhiry practice as outlined * in Sir Tliomas Maine's Pa,rliaaientary Practice 
either to decide whether there had been a breach of privilege or to expunge portions 
of certain speeches or a note of dissent did not rest with the President, In the 
former case it rested with the committee of privileges of the House and in the 
latter with the house itself. 

Cotttiiiiiiiig Mr. Parakii referred to the recent incident in the House of Commons 
when similar charges w^ere brought in by Mr. Cliurcliill against Sir Samuel Hoare 
and' the siibseqiient reference ■. of the question to . a coinmittee , of privileges. Mr. 
Paralch further felt that wdiat the Oorenimeiit wanted was not the Chairs ruling 
but stiffing the Opposition’s expression of views. 

Giving his ruliiig to Mr. ParaMi’s preliminary objection, the Prendent conceded 
Mr. Parafeh’s point that the House alone could expunge hhe proceedings if it considered 
that such, a course was necessary. He was aware, he said, of the practices and 
conventions of the British Parliament, but pointed out that the procedure adopted in 
the Indian legislatures was ^not an exact parallel of the British pn-ocediiro as the 
question of observance of discipline by members in India was exclusively a matter 
within the domain of the President. lie, therefore, disallowed the objection! 

Mr. a then rose to reply to the charges levelled against ’him. Hr. Parakh 

contended that the select committee’s report was not a faitlifiil record of the proceed- 
ings as the fact that his resolutions w^ere rejected wuas not a faitlifal record was not 
mentioned therein. It was not open to the select committee to review its decision 
once arrived at which in fact had been done and his motion that the taxes of private 
cars should be fixed at Hs. 25 annually which had been carried was annulled at a 
subsequent meeting by the casting vote of the chairman (Mr. Eaghaveudra Rao). 

Mr. Paraldi next contended that the fears expressed by the leader of the House 
postulated that Govermiient wanted members to have two opinions, one for the 
electorate and the other for Government. Mr. Paraldi next spoke on the effect of the 
President’s rulings on posterity when the President reminded him he was not address- 
ing a public meeting. 

The Fvfisidpnt then gave his ruling upholding the point of order raised by the 
leader of the House. It was his definite opinion, he said, that the evidence tendered 
ill the select committee could not be disclosed in view of the fact that they were ^of 
an informal nature. Further nothing was final until the committee had submitted its 
report to the Gouncil as the select committee was entitled to view any particular 
proposal in a different light at any time and modify its decision at any stage of its 

prooeedings. In this connection he cited five rulings, two by Sir Frederick Whyte 

and three by the lato Mr. Y, J. Patel directing that these deliberations should not be 
divulged. The President accordingly held Mr.' Parakh guilty of a breach of privileges 
of the House and further upheld** tlie decision of the ciiahman of the select 
committee in ruling Mr, ParaMi’s resolutions out of order as his amendineiits were 
beyond the scope of the select committee. 

Official Billl 

JANUARY A large iiimiber of teachers of the Wardha district coun- 
cil, at present on strike, staged a peaceful demonstration close to the couneii hall gate 
just before the Council resumed its sitting to-day with the object of ventilating their 
grievances. Later, after the strikers had withdrawm in the open area near tlie” cham- 
ber, it wms again a scene of another demonstration by about 1,500 peasants from Betiil 

district who urged the establishment of debt conciliation boards. 

The Council disposed of official business and referred five bills to select committees. 
The 0\ P. Ttnaney Amendment Aet Bill was enacted into law on the motion of 
Mr, N. J. Eomjhtbn^ Revenue Member. Two Bills, introduced by Rat Bahadur 8, 
Nayadu^ Minister of Local Self-Government, sought to confer power on the Government 
to enforce orders in the case of dismissed employees of the municipalities and local 
bodies. 

The netting of birds and animals is to be penalized according to the provisions of 
the Wild Birds and Animals Protection Bill which was modelled on a similar Aet in 
the United Provinces wliile the C, P, Bank Bill is designed to afford protection to 
the same and stipulated licenses obligatory for sportsmen providing revenue. These 
two measures were introduced by the Home Member, Mr. E. It Mao. 

The House then adjourned. 
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' 0.'P.''I)bbtob’s- Relief Bill, 

mth. JANUARY :-TIie Oomcil to-day disposed of 11 noii-offieial Bills. 

The C\ P Debtors Relief Bill, tliB object of wbieli was to prevent tJie expropmtioa 
of agriculturists and other holders of i.mmovahle propertry for a -period of three years 
in the present period of economic depression, was referred to a BclOL't committee, 
despite opposition from the Government by 28 votes to 25. Several uiembers su])portea 
the measure which was opposed on behali of the Government by tlie Home iiemsier, 
Mr.E, Rayhavendra Rao. He feaml that the legislation might resultpii creditors closing 
down business. The Government was showing every possible consuleration to agTiciii- 
turists, as they fully realized the difficulties facing the debtors. He detanoa the ^mri- 
ous measures adopted by the Government in order to relieve debtors and pointed out 
that the rate of interest*’ payable, by debtors to creditors had been rn acn^ reciueeiy ac- 
cording to the provision of the P, Money-lenders Act and the omended Lsunoiis 
Loans Act. The Government, the Home Member added, was not prepared to accept the 
principle of the Bill wdiich sought to grant a sort of inoratoriuii for three years ana 
was likely to produce far-reaching consequences. concIiidtH ^by saying^ tuat the 
Bill would" not benefit creditors nor debtors, but might prove liamiful to the latter. 

The House then discussed the adjourned motion mo veil by Mr. F. B, Cbayhal in 
connection with the Mmrciha District council teachers’ strike. The mover referred to the 
financial position of the body which was the main cause of rjie noii-payrneiit of the 
salaries of teachers fabout 406 in number) for the last four months. 

Mr. B. Q. Khaparde^ Iducatioii Minister, explaining the Goyernment’s attitude, 
said that they sympathised with the teachers and w-ere doing their best to mitigate 
the strikers’ grievances. That the Government was not immindfiil of the situation, 
would be clear from the fact that instructions had been already issued to pay up the 
teachers all arrears by the end of February. The Minister also assured tile House 
that he would consider the question of restoring the cut. 

After a short discussion la which it was pointed out that the Government sliould 
restore the 20 per cent cut in the grants to local bodies, the ino-sxn* withdi'ew the 
motion in view of the ‘assurance given by the Education Minister. The House then 
adjourned. 

Fine Ye^vb PlxI^^ 

l«t. FEBRUARY -The Council agreed that the Government should accept liabi- 
lity for the guarantee of the principal of debentures to tiie extent of Rs, 50 lakhs to 
be raised in order to provide capital for co-operative land mortgage banks, \vhicli, 
as the Minister stressed in Ms speech, would provide the agriculturists of the pro- 
vince with loans at a cheap rate of interest. 

Another measure, calculated to help them to get due share of prices for agricul- 
tural produce, namely, the C. P, Agricultural Produce Market Bill, whicli sought to 
check malpractices now prevailing in markets, was referred to a select committee'. 

The House, having conciuded official business, resumed the discussion on the 
resolution suggesting the Government to appoint a . committee in order to draw up a 
five-year phm for the economic and industrial development of the province. 

Rai Bahadur R. Naytidu, Minister of Industries, said in that the absence of any 
definite proposals from members, no useful purpose would be served by appointing a 
committee. Ho added that the Government had been doing everything* possible with 
a view to encouraging several industries and improving the economic conditions of 
the province. The resolution -was declared carried the Government not claiming 
a division. 

J.. P. .. 0. RepoeF Debate 

2nd. FEBRUARY ^In the Council to-day, after question time, the Home Member, 
Mr. Rm moved Giat the J. P. 0. Report be taken into consideration. He said that the 
(mvernment members could not participate in the debate and expressed the hope that 
the discussion would be carried with dignity, decorum, restraint and wisdom and 
iMormed the House , that a report of tlie debate would be sent to the Secretary of 
btate in London by airmail as soon as possible. 

Mr. H R Kanitkar referred to the problem of Berar’s future and said that Berar 
had been dempdmg a sepiwate existence in the federation whatever agreement might 
be arrived at between the British Goverinnent and the Nizam and he hoped that the 

m opportunity to assert their views oa the subject, 
the allooahcm of- revenues between the Central Proyinoes aad 
Berar should be detenmued by statutory obligation. 
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Mr. C. B. Parakh dwelt on the defence problem of India and emphasised the 
need of rapid Indianisation of the army. Characterising the J. P. C. proposals as 
highly misatisfautory and falling short of the Indian demand, the speaker snp|)orted 
the siimmoimig of a constituent assembly .with a view to forming a suitable constitution. 
As regards the financial aspect of the committee’s proposals, Mr. Parrikli opined that 
imperial preference ^ ^Yas writ large on the recorninendations and said that ^Yllat 
England had given with one hand she had taken away more freely with the other. 

I)r. F. 8. Deshmiikh Mflowdi the absence of the teriu dDlrniiiiion Status’ in the 
proposals and urged a specific declaration of India’s goal to. this effect in the India 
Bill. Unless this demand was conceded the new constitution would not be acceptable 
to the people. 

Mr. T, L Kedar favoured the total rejection of the proposals as the recent elec- 
tions had made it clear that the electorate was predominantly Congress-irtinded, wdiile 
Mr, S. M. Rahman declared that there was no sense in tlie talk of .lejectioii of the 
constitution. Even the conservative Moslems, he said, co.n.siclered the reobniniendations 
unsatisfactory, but there w’as . no reason why they should not work the refonns and 
agitate for more, ' 

The Rev. Rodgers paid a tribute to the Joint Select Committee members for their 
labours and appealed to all to work the new constitution in a spirit of good-will and 
sincerity in the interests of ordered freedom and social justice. 

Mr. G. A. Gavad (depressed classes) expressed gratitude to the British Government 
for conceding adequate representation to his commmiity in the legislatures and for all 
their efforts to uplift the depressed classes in the comitry. 

Seth Skeolal xiTged that provision should bo made ’ in the constitution that there 
should be no legislative interference in the social and religious customs of the people. 

Mrs. Ramabai Tambe (nominated) expressed appreciation of the J. P, C. for the 
recognition of women’s importance in the political life of India by conceding a wider 
franchise of women, but protested against the introduction of the communal element 
in eketorates despite opposition by all women’s organizations in India. 

Khan Bahadur Mirza Rahman Beg, accepting the reform proposals, declared that 
they must work the reforms in order to prove their capacity for further advance. 

The House at this stage agreed to the closure of the debate, when the Home 
Member, Mr. E. B. Rao^ Leader of the House, spealriiig on behalf of the Government, 
vigorously defended the reform proposals. The Home Member declared that the 
federal scheme as had been evolved by the J. P. C. would shine in future as a 
guiding star pointing the way to the attainment of that real democratic state without 
the catastrophy of a general national hr'eakdown. It was necessary that, along wdtli 
creating autonomous provinces, they should have a strong centre and any course 
%Yhich led to its stability was to be closely examined and accepted. Proceeding, he 
said: — Aly otvii view oi the future of provincial autonomy of this province is ^ that 
if the future ministers were resolute men determined to assert their constitational 
powers, administer justice, uphold the rule of law, shoulder the responsibility for 
additional taxation and show respect to the canons of public finance and are supported 
by a strong and disinterested legislature and an honest ’ Opposition, there is no reason 
to believe that the provincial autonomy even as is evisaged by the most advanced 
political, parties in India would not be attained within the next'fow' years. The rioine 
Member, continuing, asked the people of India to determine their " attitude towards 
the ^ British Emjure and pointed out tliat even Mahatma Gaudhi acknowledged and 
admired one of the ideals of tlie British Empire, namely, every subject of the Empire 
had the freest scope for his energies and honour and wdiatever he thought wois due 
to his conscience. The speaker thought that thivS was true of the British Empire 
as it was not true of any Government. The deficiency of tJie poroposed constitational 
reforms was not too high a price to pay to stand ' firmly by their anchorage. The 
Home Member, coiicliiding, declared that" the constitation * may not give all that the 
people of India aspired to but it Avas a great advance over the present constitution 
as it gave the widest representation to all classes of people. The Council theli adjoiined 
till the 25th. Eebruary. 

iTxAXfoiMi Statement for 1935-36 

25 th* FEBRUARY i—Mr. N. J. Eoughton^ Finance Member introduced the budget 
to-day. The revised estimates for 1934-35 show a deficit of 11.04 iaidis as against the 
originally estimated surplus of Hs. 2.19 lakhs. The revenue position had deteriorated, 
the primopal decreases in income receipts being under land revenue (Rs. 10.77 lakhs) 
and stamps (Es. 4,38 lakhs). The Budget, as originally framed, provided fox receipts 
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in the revemie account of Bs. 473.17 lakhs and expenditure of Bs. 470.98 laldis, hut 
the rerised estimates anticipate revenue receipts of Bs. 452.12 laldis and expenditure 
of Bs. 463.16 hikhs. 

Coming to 1935-36, the Finance Member said that the total estimated revenue 
receipts were placed at Bs. 480.73 lakhs and expenditure charged to the revenue at 
Bs. 475.20, giving a revemie surplus of Bs. 5.47 lakhs. But tlii.s surplus has been 
converted into a deficit of Rs. 1.33 lakhs by the restoration of the cut in pay. It is 
clear, added tlie Finance Member, that the position was far^ from satisfactory from 
the financial point of view. The Budget was not one that would arouse enthusiasm. 
It has been framed with caution and every effort has been made to make both ends 
meet. The deficit expected is a small one and this result has been obtained by rigid 
exclusion from the budget expenditure on the new eommitmeiits. 

Drawing attention to the provision in the budget to the increase of preventive 
excise statf, Mr. Rougliton said that the most ardent advocate of temperance should 
welcome any measures to check illicit distillation. 

The Finance Member concluded saying that the end of world-wide depression is 
much nearer than before and in a short time the effect of improved conditions on 
the budgetary position would become apparent. 

Ths C. P. Games Bill 

After the Budget speecli the Central Provinces Game Bill, a Government ^measure 
providing for the control of shooting, netting or killing of game in the province was 
after some discussion passed into law. The Bill was referred to the Select 
Committee in the January session of the Council and the report of the Select Com- 
mittee was presented to the House by Mr. Eaghavendra Rao^ Home Member. 

Mr. Iftihar Ali (Jubbulpore Muslim) urged that the Bill should be recommitted to 
the Select Committee on the ground that the former committee did not comprise of 
Shikaris. Mr. Parakh favoured the throwing out of the Bill, as it was a money Bill. Mr. 
JfHkar Alts dilatory motion was thrown out by a large majority, 9 voting for and 43 

f ainst it. All other non-official amendments ■were either idthdrawa or thrown out. 
16 House then adjourned. 

General Diso-olsioh of Budoet 

26tb. FEBRUARY The Council devoted tlxe whole of to-day to the general 
discussion of the Budget, 

There was a chorus of non-official disapproval of the Government’s action in res- 
toring the 5 per cent salary cuts and the attack on the Treasury Benches w-as all the 
more persistent as the restoration had converted the Budget from surplus to deficit, 

Mr. D, T, Maffgalmnrihu representative of 'the Nagpur Uixiversity who opended 
the discussions, alleged that the debate in the House generally proceeded, in an atmos- 
pliere of unreality, as the Government were usually imresponsive to the popular wishes, 
He , however, complimented the Finance Member for presenting to the House a 
budgetjWhich was the best in the circumstances. 

Dr. Pufijahrao Di’shmuhk (Amraoti) felt that the Government’s estimates of revenue 
receipts were optimistic. This optimism was not good foi the health of a subject nation 
like India as it was exploited by the keepers and promoters of vested interests. Br. 
Puiijabrao’s speech constituted a trenchant criticism of the Government’s decision to 
restore the salary outs. 

Mr. F. M. Kalp.^ member from Berar, urged an equitable distribution of expenditure 
between the Central Pro'vinces and Berar. 

Mr. Kanitker advocated the adoption of the Punjab Government’s land revenue 
policy as an experimental measure. He also urged orientation of the new excise policy 
m the light of experience gained in the last fourteen years. 

Mr, Zunilal Verma (Damoh) complained that the solemn resolutions of the Conn- 
oil have been ignored by the Government and that they would be justified in refusing 
supplies. 

^ Messrs. Ohoudhuri,^ Multupal Bao Saheh^ F, S. Patil^ G, Sapkal, L F. 
Tikar Ali^ Bao klahaib Fulay (Labour), Eao Bahadur Kotkare^ Mr, JC. S, Muzaffar 
Hv&sain (Deputy President), Rpd. Rogers, Seth Sheolal, Mr. K D. Kolte, Mr. 
Arjunlal and Mr, 0. B, S, Parakh also participated in the debate. 

The need for legislation to settle trade disputes and the desirability of setting up 
conoihation boards which were greatly in demand everywhere, the plight of the agrf- 
the star V the local bodies on account of cuts in grimts "were some 

of the gnevanoes moot, by membei^i 
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Reverend Rogers appealed to the Goyernmeat to consider the desirability of im- 
posing an entertainment tax in the province for increasing the grants toy\ards educa- 
tion, while Heth Sheolal deplored that the Government were imposing fresh taxation 
on the eve of the Silver ^ Jubilee celebrations. 

Replying to the criticism levelled against the Government in regard to the restoration 
of salary cuts, Mr. (7. Deskmukh^ Financial Secretary, asked wiiether it would not 
be hononrabie to adhere to the contract entered into 'with the public servants. He also 
denied thd suggestion that the Government’s revenue receipts and estimates were 
exaggerated.^ 

file Hon’ble Mr. J. Roiighton^ Finance Member, who spoke next categorically 
denied the suggestion that the Government had restored the salary cuts with the 
intention pf handing over a bankrapt state to Indians in the next constitution. He 
appealed to the House not to create an anomalous position by pressing the reimposi- 
tion of the cuts, as certain services were beyond their scope and felt that the House 
could appropriately express its -disapproval in the form of a token cut. He reiterated 
the Government sympathy towards the agriculturists by pointing out to the various 
relief measures undertaken and the utmost economy in the expenditure obseved. 

Yotixo on Budget Demands 

28tk FEBRUARY :~Iii the Council to-day Mr. K. P. Fande withdrew Iiis 
cut motion -whicii was discussed throughout yesterday in view^ of the Excise Minister 
Bai Bahadur Naimdu's assurance to accept the proposal suggesting the appointment 
of a committee to go through the question of excise policy. 

On the motion of Rai Bahadur Q. P. Jaisival^ the House carried without a division 
the Re. 1 cut as a protest against the decision of the Government to restore the 
salary cuts. 

Ron-oiicials w^ere defeated tlmee times in their attempt to censure the Ministers’ 
policy in not restoring the outs in the educational grants to the local bodies and not 
nominating members of the depressed classes and -women to the local bodies. 

The entire demand under the head “General Administration” (Transferred) for Rs. 
64,000 was then carried. 

Khan Sahib Mnmffar Bmsain^ Deputy President, moved a Ee.l out in the de- 
mand of administration of justice and demanded the establishment of Debt Concilia- 
tion Boards in every Taluk throughout the province. 

Yarioiis sections of the House expressed support to the demand. 

The speakers emphasised the sad plight of the peasantry owing to hea-^y indebtedness 
and urged the Government to come to their rescue by agreeing to the suggested coarse. 

Mr. jV. G, to, Finance Member, while expressing sympathy with the pro- 
posal, Goniplained about the paucity of men w^ho could act as honoraiy chairmen o.n 
these Boards, suitable and diligent men who desired to devote themselves to the needs 
of the country-side. He further pointed out that the Government had already establis- 
lied seven Boards and proposed to start four more in the near future. He urged the 
withdrawal of the motion, which -was carried without a division, the Government not 
opposing it. 

2nd. MARCH :-~Better supervision by the police force in the province with a 
view to preventing motor accidents which -were lately marked by an increase, was 
urged by Rao i:>h%b U. S. Patil-, who moved a token cut to-day, when the demand 
under the head ^police’ came up for discussion. 

As regards the suggestions put forth in the course of the debate, the Home 
Member Mr. Mt Ragkavendra Rao promised to consider the same at the time of 
revising the rules for regulating traffic, upon which the motion was withdrawn. 

The House adopted Mr. Deshmukh's motion protesting against the action of the 
Judicial Commissioner in not closing courts for -.a day, as a mark of respect to the memory 
of Mr. M. V. Abhyanker. 

The Home Member, Mr. R R. Rao^ objected to the motion on the ground that 
the subject was very stale. Further the House was not entitled to discuss the con- 
duct of a judicial omoer acting in the judicial ^ discharge^ of his duties. The motion 
-was also calculated to cast reflection on the Judicial Commissioner. 

The President, Mr. S. W. A. Bizvi allowed the motion as it was in perfect order 
and related to administrative functions of the Judicial Commissioner. 

Beth Thakardas^ complaint regarding bad food in jails evoked opposition from 
several non-oMcial members who testified to the wholesome quality of the food given 
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in jails, wliicli tliey tested by paying; surprise risits to jails in diferent parts of tlie 

F, Waterfall^ Chief Secretaiy, stated ' that it had been noticed that j)riso- 
ners after admission had put on weigM/ The niotion w defeated T^'itlioiit division. 

Mr, ih id Kolkp^ moving a cut motion, ciiticised the eondiiet ^ol: the police force 
and said that crime was on the inerease, the number of undetected crises and murder 
in Berar had increased and the convictions secured had fallen. 

Three members supported the motion, while several others praised the police force. 

The Home Member, Mr, E. Raghavenclr a Rao^ pointed out that eiTme had inerea' 
sed in Berar and referred to the abnormal period, when people vrtcre not prepared to 
co-operate with police force. He further assured that the Govoriimeiit vrould consider 
all points raised during the debate. The motion was withdrawn. 

4lls, MARCH :—Strong criticism -of the Governineat for iriereasiag the police 
force during the period of linancial stringency was made by Mr. R. d, Kantikar 
to-day in t£e Council in moving a cut during the discussion of the demand for Police 
Administration (Reserved). P . ^ . 

Mr, G\ M. Rahman,, however, thought that the Police force in the Province was 
inadetpiate to meet the emergency cases. 

The Home Member Mr. E, Ragkavendra Rao justifiecl tlie increase saying that the 
agrarian troubles, the disputes between capital and labour and the tendency to migrate 
from villages to' tlie town— all these causes necessitated tlio streiigtlieiiing of the 
Police. Tiie motion was lost by 25 against 20 votes. 

Another proposal seeldng to" reduce the number of constabulary in the province was 
defeated by 29 to 26 votes. 

The House agreed to the entire demand on Education (Reserved) amounting 
toRs. 1,12,000, 

Mrs, Ramabai Tamhe (nominated) wanted the Goveriimeni to take over girls* 
primary education from the local bodies which she declared veie unable to make any 
progress, handicapped as they had been by huaneial coiisidciaiions. Education of 
girls as compared to boys in the Province wnis almost at a standstill Therefore, the 
mover emphasised that it was the duty of the Government to see that the present 
position was soon improved. The proposal %vas supported by several members who 
urged that no time should be lost in taking the necessary stop. ‘ 

Mr. Owen^ Director of Public Instruction, while expressing his sympatliy with the 
motion, pointed out that the Government ^vere doing everytiimg possible, Tlie propo- 
sal \vould involve an expenditure of Rs. 20 lakhs which tlieir present linancial position 
'would not permit them to incur. 

Mr. B, (r. Khaparde^ Education Minister, assured the House tliat it ^vas not lack 
of will on his part, but the fact was that they w'ere still unable to get over tlie lack 
of funds. The matter was now' being considered by the Govenmieiit 'luid the Minister 
and an early decision W'ould be taken. The motion vras withdrawn. 

etb. MARCH That the posts of the Director of Public Health and Inspector 
General of Civil Hospitals in the province should be amalgamated as an economy mea- 
sure %vas the demand voiced by Mr. S, AM Rahaman in the Council to-dav. The 
House accepted the proposal by 42 votes to 18. It was pointed out on behalf of Gov- 
ernment that the matter had already been referred to the Secretary of State for India. 

Mr. 0, B. Parakh moving a cut under -.head ‘Civil Works’ (transferred) observed 
that the quarters for the police could wait until 'Government found monev to restore ail 
educational grants. 

Mr. C. F, Waterfall, Chief Secretary, said that these works w’^ere undertaJ?:en in 
the interests of health of Government employees. The cut motion w'as defeated by 48 
votes to 10. 

Despite opposition from eight members the rest of the demands w'ei-e voted and 
the entne budget got through the House, wdxich then adjourned. 

0. P. CotTEH Fees Ajuexd. Bxll 

; ;7l^,MARCH The Coracil met to-day to consider the C. P. Court Fees Amend- 
ment Bill on the motion of the Home Member, 

The object of the Bill was mainly to provide funds necessary for estahlisliing a high 
Uurt m the province and also to eorreot , certain inequalities in the matter of the costs 

charsed to litigants, 

■ U Baio^ moving^ for consideration of the Bill 

ono6, said, that the tecs now oomg imposed were in accordance with the provisions 
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of tlie Act of 1870 and in view of the vast changes in the judicial system in the pro- 
Tiiice, reforms in the matter of levying fees were necessary. If tlie province wanted 
a High Court, the cost thereof should not be thrust on the" general tax- payers, hut on 
those who were likely to benefit by the proposed reforms, lianiely, the litigant public. 

Proceeding, he said that the present Bill was in accord witli ’ the wishes of tlie 
Housg which during tlie premiis session urged the Goxernnioiit to establish a High 
Court in the province. He hoped that the members uYOuld support the Bill, since the 
House had already committed itself in principle. 

Mr. D. T. Mangalmurti moved an amendment that the Bill be referred for elioiting 
public opinion. 

The House having devoted the whole day for the discussion, the amendmeiit was put 
to vote and negatived, 36 voting for and 19 against, resulting in a Govermiient victory. 

A feature ot the debate was the strong opposition by several non-oSicial members 
to the Bill. ITliile opinion w^as unanimous favouring a High . Court, criticism was ■ 
directed against the imposition of fresh taxation in the form of funds necessarv for 
this iiurpiose. 

Mr. T. J, Kedci-r^ Leader of the Opposition, supported the Bill in principle, but 
agreed to the motion for circulation to consider the various details of the measure' 

Dr. P. 8. DQskirmkh favoured the complete rejection of the Bill which, lie said, 
had been brought at an inopportune time. He preferred to wuxit till the passing of 
the new Constitiitioii Act. 

: Ehan Saheb Mazaffar Flussain^ Deputy President, declared that it was the duty 
of the Government to mate the administration of justice as cheap as possible. On 
the contrary, the Bill was brought to enhance the court fees, 

Mr. IF. i?. Government Advocate, made it clear that legislation was 

long overdue and was aimed at removing the anomalies in the law so as to bring this 
province into line with other provinces. 

fieplying to the debate, the Home Member, Mr. Rm pointed out that the Bill was 
sought to set right inequalities iu taxation and assured that its clauses would not 
hint the poorer class of litigants. The measure was designed to restrict litigation. 

As a resint of the local Government’s representations, the Secretary of State for 
India had agreed to the constitution of a High Court ^in the Province, the Judge of 
which would receive emoluments lower than elsewhere in' India. 

Slls. MAKCH : — In the Council to-day, Mr. R. A* Kamtkar^ moved that the C. P. 
Court Fees Amendment Bill be referred to a Select Gominittee. 

The Home hLember, Mr. E. R, Bao. said that the Government was opposed to the 
motion, but in view of the opinions expressed in the House xvonJd agree to it. He 
added that jdie consideration of the Bill should be finished before the end of the pre- 
sent financial year. 

The House accepted the Select Committee motion and adjourned till March 25. 

25tls. MARCH s—After a debate lasting nearly six hours, the Coiiiicii passed tlie 
Court Fees 0. P. Amendment Bill, a Government measiu'e, into lav\ 

The Bill was introduced in the Council on March 7 last by the Hoii’ble Mr, 
Ragkavendra Raoy Home Member, and evoked much opposition from, iioii-ofiicial 
benches, as it involved taxation proposals for tlie establishment of a High Court iu 
the Province. The Bill underwent important changes in the Select Comniitteo stage 
in that tlie ineideiice of taxation was reduced froin Rs. three and a Imif to Rs."2 
lakhs which constituted the funds essential for the establishment of a High Court. 

■When business in the House was resumed to-day, the Home Member presented 
the report of the Select Committee and urged that the Bill be taken into consider™ 
tion. 

Mr. D. 2! Ifangahnurthi attacked the Bill and pleaded for the inability of the 
Province to sustain fresh taxation. 

He was supported by Dr. Punjab Rao Deshinukh^ while Mr. IF. M. Puranik, 
Government Advocate, pointed out that the principle of raising the status of e 
province by establishing a High Comd had already been accepted. 

Mr. 8. M. Rahman^ supported the Home Member’s motion which was carried 
by 38 votes to 19. 

Among those who supported the Government were Mr, T, J. Eeiar (Leader of th^ 
Opposition) and 19 elected non-offioials; 

32 " 
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Discussion on tlie Bill was then'resmnod. ^ Non-offiolal iiiembors Iiad tabled no less 
tlian 63 amendments, niost of- ■ ' wliicli- were either rejected or not niovefi Haring re- 
gard to the Tiew of the Opposition, the- GoTermnent aecepted iivo ameiicliiieats. 

The most important amendment to the Bill was tliat^ of Mr. seeking 

to restrict the life of the. Bill to;' March 31, 1937, instead of March. 31, 1943, as pro- 
posed by the Select Committee. ; He felt that it was improper on the part: of this 
Committee to fetter the hands of the future Goverimieuts and, tlierefore, wanted to 
limit its life only to a couple of years. 

Messrs. Ifiikar AU^ iT. F. Pande^ and Seth Thakurdas supported the amendment 

while Mr. C. B. Parahk opposed the motion. 

In opposing the amendment, the Borne Memher pointed out tliat the High Court 
was going to be a permanent institution in the prorlnce and the eo.^^t incideTiital to it 
would be a recurring one on the reyenue of the province. Tlie original Bill was 
introduced to be a permanent measure, but in view of the strorig: feelings expressed 
tha GoTernment had agreed to limit 'the life of the Bill iipti.) i^Iardi 1934. The 
Government had come to that decision after a fail consideration of ail tlie circums- 
tances, as they expected that the term of the first Provincial Council iind.er tlie new 
reforms wmidd expire in 1943 and that wmuld be the proper time to judge whetlier or 
not the continuance of the Act was essential. 

The hon. Mr. Gordon^ Finance Member, intervening, said tlnit tlie passage of the 
amendment would give rise to suspicion in the miiids of higher authorities as regards 
the stability of the Court. 

Mr. MangalmurthVs amendment wms passed to a division and lost by 43 votes to 21. 
The Council then adjourned. 
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BUDGET 8ESSI0N--LAH0RE—2lst. FEBRUARY 

. PxTKJAB ANTI-B£G-rTA.BT Bill 

Piiajab Legislative Coimei! eomiiienced at ILaliore on the 
tliP /S^n* formal business a motion to refer to tlie Select Committee 

1 ’ which was introduced and circulated for public •opinion 

\f "''^'^thout a division, the Goveriiineiit oiiposina'. 
ffip'-Rni Congress member in the' House and the mover of 

for ofJieMng by introducing a system of licensing 

..Gj,gaih, the coiLtia\eiiti 02 i to be pumshabie by imprisonment, 
lae roajority of opinion was opposed to the Bill. 

^ committee, said that tlie 

in thi protessional beggars were lieeoming an increasing nuisance 

bv irid f more so bemuse they were beggars by d% and potential burglars 

J JUfeiit. In the iunjab alone, there were six to seven lakhs of beggars, three-fourths 


It was difficult for a graduate to earn Es. 2 
Bs. 3. Legislation was the 'best course to put 


01 Whom could easily do manual labour, 
daily, wliert\as the beggars easily earned 
an end to the evil. 

opposing, said that Section 151 of the 

Depntv Comni^«^nW^ ® beggary '"’ouki be striotlj- applied and tlie 

r/epnty uimmissioner s attention would he di-awn to this. 

Lmmokal IsAmo Suiteessios Bill 

Pnnifh Committee the 

PaJrh'f Traffic Bill introduced during the last session fey 

Pa Na92cd Chaftd and which was circulated for public opinion. ^ 

opimon favoured the Bill’s provisions with slight 
by gkin?more®noweb‘^^ cheohng the e^ls of traffic in women and children 
thnw to ttie authorities, whereby protection mav he afforded to 

tte PTOvision of upna)Fv°n)' ti-affiokers engaged in commercialised vice through 
tVp T J vv yo^’’® imprisonment with fine, 

the ^fnWnb?® Cmomst Paity, Mr Ohaudhury Chatu Ram. while supporting 
tA PloS’i pemitted the members of his party, the hifwst in the Council 

that tie exi^in^^ISionrn?^^ Tr opPosed tlie motion on the ground 

hut a nuniher nf sufficient remedy against the evil, 

the Tudian including Eaja hai-endra Nath and the representative of 

Pnnif'L TT-h^® Council rejected the Pimjab Small Towns Amendment Bill and the 
]. \'illag6 lanohayat Amendment Bill. The Council then adjourned till the 25th. 

Fisakoial Statement for 1935-36 

pro^ented^'fn Government’s estimates for 1935-36 • 

Ms soeehh Mr PavH }j Hon’ble D. J. Boyd, Finance Memher. 

reveme is Es 'l039l666o wWoh y®®, ^935-36 our estimate of total ordinary- 
year by 8 m d IhS iffl and S onfv nL ^ n 

iNpect^to spend Es iolsrom m? ^^ 1933-34. We 

able to estiffiSe mifv fAr ^ ij^f,r i ,1®®® receive. We have Been 

expenditure will have\^ be fealonslvira^lfori proposals for future new 

it would he a miS to cut out ' i economy , must he observed, 

the exti’a expenditure rennirofi -fAi- ^ ®®bedide of new expenditure items such as 
tise of good seeffi lequned for lural reconstruction and the propagation of tlie 

said^' Oa?‘loSe^™iSvei®ir^^^ e.xpeiiditnre for 1935-36 Mr. Boyd 

Excise and Stamps. In foe year wurces— Land Eevenue, Irrigation. 

fiS pXJtf ^ 

, ^timate under Land Bflvouno w jg jgg 

inpludes 17 laklis of 


were 
In 
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receipts from rents for temporary oultiYatioa, wMcli from 1926 to 1934 were credited 
to Extraordinary Eeoeipts. Apart from this addition, the estimate would liawe amounted 
to 257 Mils only. 

The average mcoiae from Excise since 1937-28 has been 105 lalclis, the revised esti- 
mate for the ciiiTent year is 98 and one-tMrd lakhs. We may hope for 99 laldis in 
the coming year, " ■ 

The revised estimate for the current year from Stamps is 107 lakhs, we expect a 
slight increase to, 110 laldis next year. 

Irrigation accounts for roughly 332 laldis of expenditure, but although Education 
Department comes next with a total expenditure of 160 lakhs it actually takes the lion's 
share hecaiise Irrigation also produces revenue. 

As regards the present year, the Finance Member said : The budget estimate 
of the present 3 ’'ear anticipated a surplus of 51 lakhs, but, so far as can be seen, the 
surplus iviil be 20 lakhs less. This is not due to any excess of optimism on the 'part 
of the Finance Department, but to the fact that after the budget was framed the 
Government decided to reduce water-rates by an amount that in a normal year would 
cause a drop of 36 and a half lakhs in this source of reveime. At the same time 
special remissions of revenue amounting to over 20 lakhs have been granted whereas 
oniv 15 lakhs of special remissions were anticipated. 

Balf a lakh has been provided for the celebration of the Silver Jubilee of 
Their Majesties’ reign, of Rs. 30,000 for Jubilee scholarships and of 3 lakhs for the 
new Counoii Chamber. 

The position with regard to the Sutlej Yalley project is as follows : 

The cumulative interest is 4.51 crores. The cumulative net revenue is 2.03 crores, 
and the resulting sum at charge is 11.72 crores. The position ten years hence may 
probably b© as follows : cumulative capital 9.01, cumulative interest 9.89, cumulative 
net revenue 7.51, sum at charge 11.39 crores. In the year 1944-45 the project will be 
paying 5.3 per cent., as against about 3.8 per cent. a£ present, and it is calculated to 
pay 6 per cent, in the year 1945-47. In 1934-35 we hope to assess 12,8 lakhs of 
acres irrigated, and in 1944-45 we hope to assess 13.61 lakhs, a comparatively small 
rise owing to the fact that the water available at the sowing season is limited, * 

The other great project of the Province about which the Council wiU desire to be 
informed is the Hydro-Electric Scheme. This scheme lias cost 626 Iiikhs, of which 42 
lakhs represent expenditure on local distribution. To this sum of 626 lakhs xve have 
to add the enormous smn of 123 laldis as accumulated interest charges, so that the total 
capital expenditure charges against the scheme comes to 749 laldis, 

28t!s. FEBRUARY : — Charges of apatli 3 '', respecting iiation-biiilding activities, were 
levelled against the Government by several ' speakers during the general discussion on 
the budget, which commenced in the Council to-day. Several speakers congratulated 
the Finance Member on iiis presenting a balanced budget, and supported the restoration 
of the pay cut but stressed that the province was far form being prosperous, the 
people were groaning under taxation and w^ell planned schemes to improve the basic 
condition of the people was urgently needed. 

Shaikh Mohammad Sadiq and Mr. Nanakchand Pandit vehemently criticised the 
Govermnent and its irresponsiveness to public opinion, and the almost total neglect of 
national development. Mr. Sadiq contrasted with wdiat other free countries were 
doing with their budgets, apart finm maintaining status quo and peace and order, and 
Mr. Pandit said : ‘This wnuid not be tolerated for a single day in any free comatryh 
Mr. Pandit maintained that although they had had reforms for the last 14 years with 
their own Ministers, there was practically no progress for wliich the people could bo 
thankful and the same old system and outlook persisted. He said that them Ministers 
had failed to do their duty which was to bring combined pressure on the Government 
to initiate beneficial schemes to ameliorate unempfloyment and to develop small 
industries, but they had only served to keep the people quiet. 

Ghoudhry Gkoturayn^ leader of the Opposition, initiating the debate, congratulated 
the Finance Member on presenting a balanced ■ budget, wliich was, he said, not an easy 
thing in these days of depression. He, however, complained that the benevolent de- 
partments were being starved which was the last thing the Government sliould do. 
He advocated the imposition of fresh taxes. (He was the only member to make this 
suggestion)— on the urban population. Maintaining that the people in towns got away 
with the least burden of taxation, Chaudlmy Choteam suggested to taxes on cinemas, 
bicycles and aerated waters. 
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Eaja N'arendra Naih^ while joiiifog ClmuclhiT Clioturaiii in his irhintes to the 
Finance Mtimher regarding the balaneeH hiitlget, mU that fh?i of luxation fell 

equally Imvily on the iirhan popnhitioa as on the rtintl lie iiruo.ni a in ilm 

water' rates, on fodder crops -and keepiirg the price of a unit of hydro-oif^iiie energy 
at a low Itivel so as to enable straggling farmerK anl small indas^riali-ds to take ad- 
vantage of this new force, wdien they had already hard Iht by the depression, 
&ardar UjM Singh and Shaik \^ohmimad ^Sadiq appealed In the tieveriimeiit to 
do what other free countries like Japan were iloing to pruvid'* healili) ooj‘Upatici!i for 
their nationals, and safeguard them against foreign ccinpi-uitbiu. Hhalk Moliaiamad 
Sadiq snggeste'd that a eoiiiniittee shoiiicl he appointed to sr.ggest w'a^A ami ineaixs for 
helping srhall indiistries. 

Mr, Mamk€ha?id Pdudit and Mr, Afsal Baq com plained against Covernraenfs 
policy of hiaetioip respecting the reports of eonmiissions and fOiTunitfccs and said that 
it was a policy of discoiiragement 


■YotiNG- ON Budget Bem.\ 5 I)s 


l«t MARCH :~-IIonMe Sir Jogrmdra Singh, ^lini'iter, whili adxnirtirg that thft 
progress had not been as great' as it might hare lieen. and also adniittiiui the fact of 
unemployment in the prorince opined that: within lurtain limits: tluTc hud been real 
and considerable progress both in agdeiilmre and industry of the province. ^ lie quoted 
facts and figures from the •working of the various branolies in suiqyjrt. of his eonton- 
tion. He said that the foundation of progress had been truly and broadly laid and 
what was needed wms a better organisation ' and persevering "woi-lr. Though, sc> far as 
production was concerned, there had been progress regarding the regulation and 
movement of the prices, he said, remain where “we were‘h This was a complica- 
ted question depending on international factor. 

Mr, Mamharlah ex-Minister, in an impressive speech pointed out heuv the ratio 
of international exchange was becoming steadily unfair in rigric’ultura! countries and 
thought it was time that Oovemment should engage their attention in taclding this 
problem. The speaker exposed Hie inacciiraoy of I'he Agriculture' ‘Minister's statistics 
of the all-round progress and put it to Government ho\v they were going to tackle 
and solve this problem of the mereasiiig ruralisation of tiie eouurry. Me though that 
the strongest; condemnation that eould"’ be laid agalnrst the (lovernment was for their 
apathy to industriaiislng the country. 


Sill. MARCH :—Th 0 Punjab Government’s hydro-cIefUruj scheme came in for 
some criticism when suggestions were made tlirough token cuts for bringing electric 
energy within the reach of agrieiiltunsts tlirougii cheaper rates and for' the appoint- 
ment of a committee to go into the question of rates and of rnaking the selieme more 
useful and paying. 

Sir Qokulchand Narang smd that at present they were not producing energy to 
the capacity of the plant, but whatever energy they Avere producing wms being taken 
up and their main difiTiculty wms to cope with the (lemand. lie said that the Govern- 
menf s policy was to make’ energy available to all and as soon as tiie proper stage was 
reached the miestion of reducing the rates for agriculturist users of energy tvmild be 
considered. He assured the House that the Goveniment were determined to profit by 
past experience and wmiild not only consult the members of the House but also expert 
opinion in India and abroad so as to examine their proposals with a strict eye to economy 
and technical success. 

The grants were passed, but several speakers drew attention to the fact that the 
province was greatly handicapped through the original estimates of the scheme, naniely, 
two and a half crores having risen to seven and a Iialf crores and they were still not 
beyond the first stage. They contrasted the price of energy, namely, eight pies %Yhereas 
it ought to have been about two and a half pies and said that" so long this position 
was not remedied, the main purpose of the scheme would remain unfulfilled. 


:bri; 




■ mh. MARCH In ■ the Council to-day Chaudfmrg Ckoiuram, leader of the 
opposition, moving a out of Re. 1 integrant for Civil Works entered a strong plea for 
lowering the contractors rates. He said that frequently the contractors quoted thirty-five 
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Hon. Sir Joginder Singh said there were no eases of 
becoming fabulously rich in this proTince and said that Goverxinieiit ^ 

examine the contractors’ rates. The cut was withdrawn. ..Hut' - 

During debates on the , grants .under Hydi’o-eleetrie seliPines If |t V , I 
conmiiinal repivsoutation in this branch of the service was raisea. 3 ir. n. ^ ^ 

Chief Engineer, said that Muslims in this branch were over forty po' ...... 5 . 

they evinced a peculiar ineptitude for the electricaniiie. In .some ca p'' 
preWit incumbents were •maintained in their positions not because 0 . 
but because they were Muslims. '.it) 11 p. a ■ 

Only one cut was carried to-day, namely, that of Ee. 1 in the x. a-, .j, < n.u;;. -’ 

grant to urge the employment of agTicultoists. 



f 


8lk MARCH The .Punjab Government’s program.me of road u.* i. . v. 

explained by the Minister of AgTiculture during the debate on the nir-n^'o: r. 

Es. *78 laMis under head Cmi M^orhs (Transferred) to wMcli JOuui Baliudur ‘‘t. y . - 
Muhammed Hyat Qureshi moved a cut of Re. 1 to urge ‘"fairer distnluiriu.'] ^ - u* 
ture on communications.” ^ ^ 

The Minister, replying, referred to the recent deliberations of tne luui n \i 
ference and the Government’s survey of the problem and said that the i | 

India was taking keenest interest on this question. The Central Goveniineut iuh 
liis Department to chalk out the programme of laying out good roads to u|; 

villages -with the cities and Government were working out road ehi;-;-!lr;ais’ys 

scheme with the object of improving the net work of roads and lliling the g q"*'. 
mentioned that in the last six years 1,000 miles of new metalled roads hod hy/u ado* 1 
throughout the province and the progress of the scheme was so well iiiaintairuAi tuui 
he expected it to be completed in the next three or four years. 

A proud reference was made by the ex-Minister Manoliar Lai to the fail: t?;:u th*’ 
Punjab possessed the biggest public library in India compared to wiiicli the 
Library at Calcutta came nowhere in tlie course of a cut motion urging 
housing and bigger grant thereto. Next to that came the Barocla Library, Lut thr 
Lahore library sadly lacked adequate Government patronage. 

Sir Ferozekhan Noon^ Minister for Education, expressed deep sympathy wifli tb-* 
demand, but pointed out that there were other and far more urgent dem::u.d> b.-r 
funds in his Department. For example, he had seen with Ms own eyes the 
black holes in so-called girls’ schools in Lahore, where in one case he was 
with the spectacle of 110 girls cramped in a room 14 feet by 14. 

Incieduious murmur led the Minister to offer to take a member to that pfauv lu? 
he warned that* seeing such a sight might induce homicidal thoughts against 1 ns'se 
who were keeping girls under such conditions, wherein you would not keep 
The cut was withdrawn, after the Minister had promised to do what he coufil. 

Daring question-hour, the Finance Member placed the land settlement on i|i}» fibj," 
showing that in the last three years in the two districts of lioshiarpur and JuliiinJiu K$ 
cases of kidnapping of girls occurred. Of those, all except one were minors. 

^ Replying to a question by Mr. Chaudhry AIJeiI Hiiq, Mr. Boyd, Finaneo .l^hmihcr. 
said that ten communities had been restricted under section B (1) (d) of the rnniab 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. ' 

Mr. Afjal Huq asked why the communities were so restricted unless they liap|.tein^d 
to be terrorists. 


Mr. Boyd : Because if unrestricted they were lilcely to act in a manner 
to public peace and safety. 

Sir F'eroxe Khan Noon^ Minister for Education, in replying to Chaudhry MaboTumi-,1 
Abdul Rehman Khan, wished the member would have tried to ascertain the trutii 
before raising the matter. The question related to the award of nine science sicholar- 
ships recently created under Dr. S. S. Bhatnagai’’s miinifiGent transfer to the ranl-ib 
University of a gift of a lakh and half made to him personally in which the questiu^u' 
had suggested that not one thereof would finally go to a Muslim. 

Sir F. iT. iVoon said : ^Terliaps the hon. member is refernr t to the Pmu'ib 
Chemical Research Fund which is maintained and financed by pri ,3 donations %ui 
administered by trustees. Neither the Government nor the tlmveii 4v, ■, lias anv* riXt 
to say how these scholarships would be awarded. It will iateresi^Svi hon’bie menibor’ 
to know that ten scholarships were awarded last year. Only thref> dmans kiDDlItHl 
^ which two were successful in securing, ( 1 ) Attock Oil Companymi 'i Ijarsbip 
Prof, Bhatnagar’s scholarship of Bs. 60 per month. I am sure wl 
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aiid Ms community liave cause to be MgUy grateful to tiie noii-Miislim professor^ 
namely, Prol Bliatnagar.” 

1 Ills, MARCH Tlie Punjab OoTOament’s scheme for rural reconstruction came in 
for severe criticism in the council -when demand for Es. LS3,ot>J was presented for 
sanction, to be placed at the disposal of the commissioner for rural reeoiistvuctioin A 
token cut was moved for reducing the demand by rupee one with a view to draw 
attention to the insufficiency of resources provided for this work. 

Pandit Nanak Chand at the outset congratulated tlie (joveniment on liaving under- 
taken rural uplift work when no less a person than Mabatinaji had done so. Tlie 
spedeer, however, deprecated the method adopted by the (’iovernmerit as he thought 
it would not bring the desired result. None deny the" fact, added he, that the Congress 
and the Government were one in holding that the conditions of villages needed serious 
attention, but their methods differed. An officer drawing Rs. 3,CCH} as pay and moving 
in cars wovild not be looked upon sympathetically by villagers wdio, steepe^l in the 
abyss of poverty were unable to ffii5 even moii%' for purchase of mosquito curtains. 
The speaker thought that the problem could really be successfully tackled by one moving 
among the villagers as one of them, wading through dust and filth and mixing witli 
them freely. He maintained that time has come for the Government to change its 
angle of vision. He referred to the Bihar earthquake and stressed tiie necessity of the 
Government and the Congress co-operating in providing relief for suffering Immanity* 

The Finance Member, in repljdng, said that the Commissioner for rimal reconstruc- 
tion wuts appointed according to the request made to the Governor by a deputation of 
the Zaminders. 

Nmmb Muzafarkkan^ Revenue Member, wanted to clear niisappreiiensioii about 
Government intentions in this direction. He said that tlie Pan jab Government had 
undertaken village uplift w^ork ten years ag‘o. There was no reason why the Con- 
gress and the Government should not work In co-operation in this respect if Congress- 
men are honest in their profession and purpose. 

The exit motion was ultimately withdrai^m and the demand was adopted. 

i2th. MARCH — A feeling speech by Dk Sir Gokulehand Namng. Minister for Local 
Belf-Government, on industrialisation of the Punjab marked to-day's proceedings in the 
Council, when the imfinished debate was held on industries dtmiand for Bs. 42,000. 
Several speakers dwelt on the backwardness of the Punjab in respect of development 
of industries, and conti-asted the meagreness of Rs. 42,000 for industries in comparison 
with many times larger allotment for travelling allowance to th,e police. 

In response to the Minister’s request for a speeifio mention of the industries wdiich 
they wished to be developed and the lines they wanted the Govenmient to take, non- 
officials mentioned dairying, butter-making, 'carpentry, dveing and even improved 
methods of barbering ami washing in order to lielp the unempioyed. 

Gokulehand Narang said that the development of industries was the subject 
next to his heart, and his^ earnestness in this respect was second to that of none. 
But^ever since he took office the Government were passing through financial stringency. 
Capital and specialised industrial training were the two essentials for industrial expan- 
sion and the Punjab vras deficient in both respects. Technical knowledge was lacking, 
and as regards capital moneyed-classes were not investing in business, but were 
depositing in banks. He asked members of the House to create an industrial menta- 
lity among those holding capital. But, above all, what was required was patriotism. 
‘^Ai'e you showing patriotism”, he asked ? (Voice : Yes). 

you are not” said Dr, Narang and added that until they themselves use 
rough and unfinished articles they could not expect to obtain finer and excellently 
finished products of their own country. As for himself, he tried as far as possible to 
meet his needs with Indian made articles, and only when all tried the same, there 
would be real support to Indian industries. 

ISlIi* MARCH : An important^ announcement of the Government’s intention in 
regard to the programme of industrialisation of the Punjab was made by Sir Qokid- 
chand Narmg, Minister for Industries in the Council to-day during the debate on the 
demand for industries grant. ^ » 

Various cuts were proposed, the common purpose of which was to urge a co-ordi- 
nated policy of helping forward the cottage and other industries, including one out 
itmg ^.five-ye^y programme to fo^tex. sm^l industries, 
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Eeplying to the debate 'wliicli aitogetber spread for over tliree sittings. Sir G-okiil- 
chand Narang declared that tlie whole question was engaging tlie earnest attention 
of the Government and revealed the salient features of a draft Bill having for its 
object the encouragement of investment in industries for helping the existing enterprises 
and expediting indnstrial schemes generally. The Bill which Sir Gokiileiiaiid IVararig 
aimonnced would come up before the Council during the next session would provide 
for giving grants and subsidies to the new industries, grant of lands, Government 
assistance througli the purchase of shares and expert-advice, etc., and affording -all possible 
facilities to enterprising industrialists to embark on' schemes in new directions. 

Sir Qokulchand Narang said that the Bill would propose that under certain 
conditions the Government should guarantee at least three per cent return on the 
money invested so as to bring out shy -capital. He suggested to the House to persuade 
the Government to raise an industrial loan of a orore or two, because without in- 
dustrial progress the^r could not dream of ^prosperity and unless they took the risk, de- 
Telopment would be impossible. 

Ail the five cuts inciuding that urging the appointment of a Gominittee to draw up 
a hve-year programme to develop wllage industries were passed, the Government not 
opposing. 

22ucl. MARCH After interpellations, the Gouncil discussed the demand under 
head '■higTiciiiture''’ including Co-operative Department. 

Mr. Joginder Singh^ Minister for Agrieulture, replying to the debate referred to the 
frequent quevStioTis regarding communal representation in iiis department and sUrid that 
he and his colleagues w’ere -willing to fix opmmunai proportion and carry them out 
in all new recruitment in the transferred departments, if they received sanctioa of the 
Comieil. The first brick of the new constitution, he said, should he well and truly 
laid on the basis of common good-will and understanding. He suggested that tlie 
Hindus and Sikhs sliould accept the claims of Moslems for representation of their 
population and Moslems on the other hand, should join hands with the Hindu and 
Sikh brethren for making the constitution a success. 

The demand -was passed. 

The demand for medical and public health was under discussion Vvhea guillotine was 
applied. 

Due to lack of co-ordination on the part of non-official members, the Council 
wms unable to discuss this year many important heads of expenditure iiicliidiiig Police 
Judiciary, Jails, General Administration and Education as eight days allotted for 
demands for grants w^ere spent in discussing secondary heads and on the guiUotine 
being applied to-day at 5 p. m. the remaining 18 demands including the above 
mentioned demands were voted without a discussion. 

Hecogxition of Private Schools 

2StIs. MARCH ; — Strong criticism of the rules recently framed by the Government to 
regulate the recognition of private schools so as to eschew undesirable iiitliienees in the 
inanagement, to protect the interests of the staff as well as of the pupils and to ensure 
financial stability was voiced in the Council to-day when a non-omcial resolution w'as 
discussed recommending modifioations of rules and exemption from their application of 
those shoois which were in existence already. 

The rules make recognition conditional upon certain financial guarantees in respect 
of staff’s salaries etc., and members of the management and statf, not engaging in 
agitation against the authority of tlie Government or clissemhiation of disloyal opinions 
of feelings of hatred between the different parties. Members including Mr. Nanak- 
chand, Pandit Miikundlal Puri and Mr. Manoharial, ex-Education Miiiister and t-^vo 
members of the Rural Unionist Party suported the resolution and oppposed the 
olficialisation of ail schools. 

Sir Feroze Ivhan Noon, Education Minister, defended the rules in the interests of 
students and liiasters alike and said that the rules were drawm up in consultation with 
the Standing Education Committee of House. The resolution eventually withdrawn. 
The Council then adjourned. 
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Proceedings of the Coancil 


BUDGET SESSION— RANGOON— T4h. FEBRUARY to 8th. MARCH 1933 

The budget session of the. Burma Legislatiye Council commenced on the 14ib. 

February m a depleted house. “With the exception of a lew iioniiiiated 
and Independents and two Ministers in the officials block the whole oppositioii 
bloc remained imocciipied. All members, U, Chit Elamgh^ Dr, Ba Slaw's and 
people's parties boycotted the House, it was stated, protesting _ against^ the 
President's eoiitiniiaiice of office despite their unanimous request that the President 
should resign as a sequel to passing a no-conlideiice motion on liini last sessioji. Tiiey, 
however, held a disciission in the hio’ lobby and, it transpired, clecdded to ^hovcott the 
House for the next day and day after, hut most likely they would particix^ate in the 
discussion of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, commencing from Feb. 18. 

: llie ^‘HonoiiMence’ motion on t) Ba Fe^ Forest Minister, fell tlirougli owing to 
the absence of ail the three movers who asked for leave to move it. 


Budget im 1935-36 

Mr. T. Couper^ Finance Member, then presented the bndgret. According to tlie 
revised estimates for 1934-35, the incomings are Es. 8,84,87,000. The anticipated short- 
coming of Es. 49,96,000 will he met by ""a loan from the Government of India. The 
budget forecast of , revenue only in 1934-35 was Es. 7,96,65,000. It is now hoped to 
collect Bs. 8,81,49,000. On the expenditure side there is a decrease of Rs. 22,39,000 of 
which Es. lo and a half lakhs is accounted for by a contiimed cut in pay. The total 
receipts in 1935-36 are estimated to be Es. 8,36,85,000 and disbursements Es. 9,16,92, 
000. To meet the deficit it wdll he necessary to obtain an advance of Rs. 93 lakhs 
from the Government of India. A revenue deficit of Es. 93 lakhs and an increase of 
Es. 72 laklis in the provincial debts are the prominent points in this year’s estimates. 
The rehabilitation of provincial finances, the Finaiico Member said, depended on the 
rise in prices or in finding new sources of reveiiiie. 

General Discussion of Budoet 


IStb. FEBRUARY ‘.—For the first time in the history of the Council genera! 
discussion on the budget finished to-day within one and half hours and the House 
adjoiu'ned until the next day. Only six "speeches were made. The Independents and. 
Burmese nominrited members did' not ex]>ress tbeir view's, while all niemhors of IL 
Chit Elaing's^ Dr. Ba SlaaSs and People’s parties are continuing their Council boy- 
cott policy, ' U. Tha Gi/aw (Dr. Ba Maw's party) wdio it would be remembered was 
suspended for a day by the President for creating disturbance in the Coiiocil diu'ing' 
the last session entered and left the House without bowing to the Chair. 

Mr. B, T. Stoneham,^ speaking on the budget, quoted the figures to show that 
there ^was a fall in prices in the teak trade instead of a rke ; while Mr. S. A. S. 
Tyabji thought that revenue estimates had been guardedly framed and deplored that 
the effect of retrenchment as compared with 1933-34 was not appreciable and also not 
imiform in all Government departments. 

Mr, C. G, Woodhouse declared that so far tlie financial settlement had gone against 
Burma and mentioned the non-refund by the Government of Indio, of half of the rice 
export duty. He, therefore, expected th"at the Finance Member would put up strongly 
Burma’s case to secure a favourable settlement. 

Mr. Ji. M. ^Elyan Gkeityar doubted whether separation would bring better liiiaiicial 
results and opined that the Government should find new sources of revenue. 

The FinancB Member thought that the trend of prices of timber a-t present w^as 
on the ^upward and explained that if efficiency in revenue oollecdion w'ere to be main- 
tained it would not be possible to effect retrenchment of more than 65 lakhs instead 
of 96 lakhs as recommended. Regarding the refund of rice export duty the Govern- 
ment had not succeeded despite borrespondence with the Government of India. 
assured tlie House that Burma’s representatives on the financial committee aiopointed 
by the Secretary of State for India for financial settlements betwa:^,en India and se^ ,.0 
rated Burma would certainly do their best for Biuma. 

ARY ■ by the., ^boyeotters - on two occ 

was witnessed to-day when the Coimcil resumed the consideration of the official 
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ness. Tlie members of tlio three boycotting parties who were present in the hio' 
lobby entered the chamber in a body when the Home Member uioyed for ttie passing 
of tlie Rangoon Police Amendment Act Bill and forced a heavy Govei'ninent defeat on 
the division thereon. Thereafter, with the exception of a .very few, -all retired until 
the Forest Mi.iiister‘s resolution ratifying the draft agreemenf of tlie Bangioh Opium 
Smoking Conference so far as it related to Bimma came up for consideration. On tliis 
occasion the member of U. Chit Hlamg's party and several from Dr. Ba Matin's 
party revSumed their seats and opposed the resolution, being -supported by the Inde- 
pendents. The Forest Minister’s resolution was lost on division, t.he two Ministers 
voting in favour, while the majority of the People’s party did not i->artici]vite. 

Earlier Mr. M. 0. Khoo^ whip of the People’s party alone refused to grant 
leave to the Home Member to introduce the Burma Oilfields Labour Bill and 
in doing so beckoned to the other boyeotters to enter chamber hnt they did .not enter. 
Consequently the House granted leave amidst laughter of the odieial bloc. During this 
period the whips of the two other boycotting parties ’were present in the chamber. 
The House adjourned until 18th. 

Joint CoaonTTEE Report Debate 

■ISili. FEBRUARY The House was not very lively, when it commeiieed to-clay the, 
three-day debate on the report of the Joint Parlia.mmitary CGBimiftee. Neither the 
visitors’ nor distinguished visitors’ galleries were full, vrhiie in the House besides the 
Independents, nominated and minority community members, U. Chit Hlaing^ with his 
party wvas present. Very few’’ members of Dr. Ba Mate's and the People’s parties 
occupied their seats. 

The Finance Member^ moving the resolution for consideration of tlie report of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee, stated that it was unnecessary to say -that the records 
o.f the debate would be fowarded to the Secretary of State for India as early as 
.possible. . 

Being asked by Sir J. A. Maung Gyi., leader of the Independent party, to give an 
account of the •Government attitude on the report, particularly in relation to the 
separation of Burma from India, the Finance Member said that if the separation-fede- 
ration issue was brought forward, the Government wmuld vote against such a motion 
and also any amendments in that connection. He explained tliat ofEcials •would not 
participate m the debate, hut would elucidate the points raised by the House. He also 
stated that the reserved subjects proposals wmre -workable and represented a constitu- 
tional advance. 

Thereafter seven amendments to the Finance Member’s motion were moved. 

TJ. Ohn Mating (U. Chit Hlaing^s party) moved his motion, opining that Burma vShoiilcl 
remain part of India and enter the Indian Federation as an autonomous provincial unit, 
opposing separation as it was against the desire of the large majority of the Burma 
electorates, and rejecting the constitutional proposals for separated Burma as they 
w^ere totally unsatisfactory and unacceptable to a large majority as recommended by 
the Joint Parliamentary Co,mmittee, now embodied in the Government of India Bill 
under consideration of the British Parliament. 

U, Kun (People’s party) moved his four amendments. His hi’st amendment w^as as 
follows : — 

(1) (a.) That this Goimcii is clis-satisfied , 'wdth the measure of reforms meted out to 
separated Burma as in its opinion it deserved a fuller measure of reforms than that 
■which has been accorded to Burma, and (b) urges upon his Majesty’s Government to 
malre an express pimdsion in the Act itself that Bimna’s goal is Dominion Status 
forthwith. 

His tw^o other amendments oppossed the recommendations that the office of Chief 
Justice of the High Court be thrown open to members of the Indian Civil Service ; 
and that 7 out of the existing ten battalions of the Burma military police be under 
the control of the Governor ; while the fourth one recommended that statutory pro- 
vision be made to establish a central State bank for Burma. 

■■ Date Bmn Mya (Chit Hlaing’s party) by her amendment urged that necessary steps 
be taken forthwith to introduce wifehood franchise into Burma, while Mr. 8. A. S. 
Tyab^i's amendment wanted that the Anglo-Indian constituency be known as the Anglo- 
Burman oonstituency. 

, Ahogether 18 speeches were made on tfie amendments, of which five w'ere from 
jDr.^ Ba^ Maw[s party, seven from Chit Elaing’s and one from the People’s party. That 
their wishes 101“ federation had not been .accepted by .the Parliament, that even the Bill 
for separated Burma had been read second time in the Parliament and that if the oonsii- 
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tutioii which had aot beea^ approved hy them would be forced upoa the cotint-ry, they 
would not be held responsible if sxieh a constitution" was boycotted by the people, w'ere 
the points ^touched upon by the anti-separatioiaists, while Z7." Ktm^ the only member of 
the People’s party, merely moved his amendments. 

Khan Bahadur Ahmed Ckandoo doubted at the outset wdietlier any useful pnirpose 
would be served by discussing the report at present when Pariiainent had deckled on 
tlxe matter, but wanted to kno’w from the leader of the House and financial experts 
how separation would act upon the progress of the country through rupees, annas and 
pies and how Burma would be able to repay the provincial debts. Opining^ that the 
India Bill did not cast the faintest shadow of home rule, Mr. Chandoo criticised the 
entry clause contained in section 340 of the Bill He continued that when no restric- 
tion had been ^imposed upon the British minority wliy Indian entry should be restiicted. 
This was unfair, unjust and uneqiii table. Fiirthm% it" w- ere Indians who had developed 
Billina’s business and progress better than British compatriots. This clause would 
affect the Indian business commimity most. Therefore, ' it should be amended in a 
more general manner. 

Rai Bahadur R. K. G-hose^ strongly objecting the remarks made by the Joint 
rarliamentary Committee against the Cliettyars and Indian labour, declared that it ixas 
a humilita.tioii of the Indian nation as a whole that Indians sliould remain here at the 
sweet will of the legislature and demanded nothing but justice in view of the large 
contribiitioiis made by Indians, 

i9tls. FEBRUARY : — The Council resumed the debate in a thin house to-day. One 
member of the People’s party wms present, while a very few of U, Ohii Hlamg^s and 
Dr Ba Maw^s parties occupied their seats. 

Baring the course of the debate U. Saiv (People’s party) read out a statement, 
declaring that as the parties no longer recognized «ir Oscar de Glanville as the elected 
President of the Council the People’s party as a party w^ould not take part in the 
discussions on the report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee. (President : order, order). 

The statement explained that as the viewy's of the People’s party had already been 
fully expressed in the House and before the Joint Parliamentary Committee as well 
as in the resolution passed at the recent All-Burma Separationist Conference and that 
the Bill for Burma was now well on its committee stage, any .discussion thereon or 
suggestions brought forward 'would not alter the main principle of the Bill and, there- 
fore, consideration of the report wmiilcl be useless and wnaste of time. 

IJ Saw then left the House without bowing to the chair. 

Mr. A, M. Vella yan Ckettyar opining that the report takes a step further 
towards constitutional progress deplored the remarks of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee against the Cliettyars and hoped that Paiiiament should embody in the Bill 
necessary safeguard for Ms community and would provide one seat in the reformed 
legislature. 

Mr. D. N. Das, quoting facts and figures asserted that the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee deliberately behaved cruelly towards Indians with regard to entry, repre- 
sentation and franchise. 

Sir John Cherry, viewing the recommendations generally, said that they 
embodied suitable steps towards responsible government and contended against the 
recommendation with regard to immigration of Indian labour and the power to be 
given to the legislature to restrict Indian entry. He thought that the Biirmanization of 
the services should not be speeded out. Europeans were not satisfied with the propo- 
sals with regard to the legislature and franchise meted out to them as well as to other 
minority communities and strongly deprecated that the post of Chief Justice of the 
High Court should be thrown open to the Indian Civil Service. 

Several anti-sepavationists recalling the historj’" of the separation- federate on issue, 
stressed that the country demanded federation, 

Mr. 8. A. S. Tyahn, dealing with the recomraeiuiations of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee, adversely affecting Indian rights and interests as now embodied in the 
India Bill, strongly criticized section 340 with special reference to the proHso of sub- 
section 3 and sections 429 and 435. By this Bill Indians would be hept as hostages in 
Burma on belialf of Indians in India. It was through this Bill that India would be 
made to agree to a trade convention. He doubted whether the instrument of instruc- 
tions to the Governor w^oulcl secure protection for Indians. He regretted the inability 
of the Burma Government to safeguard Indian interests as had been done in the ease 
of United Kingdom subjects. 
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IJ. Kim (People’s party) amended part two of liis first motion moyed yesterday. 
It urged Ms Majesty’s GoVernment tkat dominion status be granted to Biiriita foribwith. 

20ili. FEBRUARY flie Council resumed tlie debate in a depleted bouse 
tO“day. 

XL Y. Ohn Maioufs amendment demanding Federation, opposing separation and 
rejecting the coiistitation for separated Bixrma, was on division de{eatt?d by 37 against 
47 votes. The People’s Party with IT Ba Pe, Forest Minister, Sir J. A. Maung Gyi, 
I^eader of the Independent Party, with a few Independents and official bloc voted 
against, wiiile Dr, Ba Maw witli his party and IT Chit Hlaing ^rirh his party voted 
in favour. The Europeans and majority of' Indians and U Iiyaw, ex-Ediioation i\iinister, 
remained neutral. 

V. luiriB (People's Party) fu'st part of the first amendment, exprrissing dissatisfaction 
with the measure of Reforms meted out to separated Burma and opining tiiat it deserved 
fuller measure of Reforms was defeated by 23 against 48 votes. 

Dr. Ba Mate's and U. Chit Hlaing^s parties, Incle])end 0 rLts and Europeans voted 
against, while the People’s Party votkl in favour of it. Tiie majority of Indians 
remained neutral. 

The second part of IT Eun’s ameiidinont urging upon His Majesty’s Government, 
that Dominion Status should be granted to Burma forthwith and the remaining five other 
amendments were carried without opposition. 

Mr, R. Q, McDoivall^ Reforms Secretary, criticising the remarks made by the 
various members on tlie J. P. G. Report, stated that tlie\iew tliat the Reforms to be 
given to Burma ■were inferior to those given to India were unfounded. The constitu- 
tion offered a very vvdde scope and xvas a liberal one. Explaining vrliat -were transferred 
and reserved subjects, lie observed that the former afforded good opportunity to Burma 
to show its administrative ability, wdiile the latter were the same as that for India 
excepting currency in which department Burma had no experience. Ho advised the 
House that the suitable course to adopt was to accept the e{)nstitution and work it. 
The demand for Dominion Status was a sliortsighted policy at present. Referring to the 
protection of Indians, Mr, McDowall opined that it was an exaggerated view^ taken that 
the Governor was going to exercise the powers provided in the proviso in sub-section 3 
of Clause 340 of the India Bill. 

Sir Mating Ba, Home Member, concentrating on the Separation vs. Federation issue, 
maintained that the matter had mvr reached such a stage that any further discussion 
on it ^YOl■Lld be valueless. It was not right to say that the cohstitiitioii would not 
benefit Burma without xvorldng it. Referring to the " aiiti-separatiouist majority in the 
last general election, he explained that out O'f a total population of 14 millions only about 
two millions had the right to vote. Therefore, that did not give a clear-cut view of 
the country’s demand for Federation. 

Mr, T, Oouper^ Finance Member, said that, in Decmber 1032 and 1033, the House 
was given an opportunity to give its considered opinion on the Separation-Federation 
ques'fion, but no clear iiifo3*mation was obtained and notiiing could be communicated to 
Sis Majesty’s Government. Therefore, the o-fiioial bloc was no-sv justified in participa- 
ting in voting only in support of Parliament’s decision. The speeclies made failed to 
set up any concerete case. As regards currency, the Burma branch of the Reserve 
Bank wmuld function in the same way, as it would function in India, Referring to 
the protection of Indians, Mr. Couper said that there were two classes of Indians, viz, 
domiciled resident in Burma and domiciled non-resident in Burma. The former class 
would be protected by claixse 435 of the Bill while clause 342 safeguarded the interests 
of the latter class. 

Removal or Peesident 

21 si. FEBRUARY : — For the first time the session of the Council 'was lively 
to-day when the House ^ met to consider ^ non-official bixsiness, parfciculaily Sir J, A, 
Maung Qyi\s Buddist Bhikkus Bill, providing for a settlement of disputes regarding 
religious usages between Bhikkus and a motion for the remo-val of the President. The 
Opposition benches were full, excepting the block of the People's party wdxere the 
attendance was thin. Mr. I. T, WhiUg, Alajor Watkins, the Governor and" his private 
Secretary were present in the Governor's box while over 60 Plioongis were present in 
the visitors’ gallery to xvatoh the fata, of the Bhikkus Bill, which could not be intro- 
duced, the House refusing to grant leave by, 12 votes against 51. 

Ik Ttn. /TT nuif T¥lQiTirt>'’o ■ rkdvXwl iUnv. 4.U.-. 


Ba Chatv,^ (U, Chit Hlaing’ k party) then moved the President’s removal motion. 
. :ew^ the attention of the House towards the President’s action in connection with 
the requisition of extra police in: the - Coimpil precincts as well as Ms sending letters, 
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warning Mna the (inoTer) and U. Sme duiing the last session. lie stated that tlie 
■president’s insufTicieiit knowledge of Burmese had been the occasional cause cd friction 
between the Chair and Biirmese-spealimg members and asserted that Sir Oscar had 
imreasonably disallowed seYerai questions which w^ere sent in by him during tJie last 
session and "in the previous budget session. 

Several Burmese members of the' three parties, supporting the motion, associated 
ilieniselves with the mover’s remark. 

U. Sato pointed out that when the India Bill made no provision for the Gover- 
nor’s concurrence in the event of a removal motion on the President passed by the 
House, then if a motion of that nature was passed by the House presently it " was 
enough justification for removing the President. 

Sir John Cherry^ on behalf of the Europeans, said that the removal of the 
President was a serious matter. There must be strong ground for it. He did not 
agree with the interpretations made by members with regard' to the Presideiit's insu- 
fficient knowledge of Burmese and requisitioning the police, the latter being done for 
the safety and the maintenance of the dignity of the House. Sir Oscar conducted 
the proceedings impartially. 

Eai Bahadur J?. K, Qhose^ appealing to the mover to withdraw the motion, sub- 
mitted that the President’s impartial and dignified coiidiicting of business had made 
him a model president. The House adjourned for iuncli. 

The President after the luncheon interval, explained that U. Ba Chaio's questions 
were not admitted, because they did not satisfy the conditions laid dowm in the 
Council rules and standing orders, relating to the admission of questions. Regarding 
the extra police arrangements, he said that as it was reported that an attempt wniiid 
be made to take away the mace, he found the necessit^r of an extra precaution to 
maintain dignity and order in the House. He now realised that the purpose of 
carrying a, way the mace was to attach dignity to a parallel Council which xvas then 
being held in the ‘no’ lobby. He also stated that as under the rules the language of the 
Coinioil was English, and, therefore, he must conduct the proceedings in Engiisii. 

The President then retired, leaving the chair to the Deputy President and reserv- 
ing the right of reply. 

U. Po Rhine explaining the reasons for his not participating in similar motions on 
previous occasions, declared that his opinion had now undergone a change on this 
occasion on the gi’ounds that the President in having not vacated the chair against 
the majority’s verdict, lost his self-respect and violated parliamentary tactics and 
constitutional imocedure. 

The Chief Secretary^ explaining how the President had cleared sufficiently tlio 
points raised by various sx}eakers, stated the necessity of taking the assistance of the 
police. A motion of this nature was a formality wdien tbe CouneiJ used due to discre- 
tion in doing so, but in the present ease it was not so. Eegarding the provisions hi 
the India Bill he pointed out that there was no reference with regard to the necessity 
of the Governor’s concurrence on a motion of the removal of a President, passed by 
the House, but there were certain sections which provided safeguards. Purtlier lie 
observed that the wdiole controversy was being done in an inferior plane. 

Mr. S, A. S. Tyahje moved an amendment for the substitution of the originni 
motion urging the formation of a Coimcil watch wurd committee for the purpose of 
making arrangements for the safety of members and the public through tlie eo-opera- 
tion of the President with the Go veriior-in- Coimcil. Mr, Tyabji in doing so recalled 
the dispute between the late President Patel and the Goveriior-G-eneral as regards the 
police arrangement in the Assembly. 

U. Kyaiv Din stressed that the most important thing to be tdeen into account in 
this GOimection was the will of the majority and its feeling, though reasons might not 
be sufficient. The House then adjourned. 

22nd. FEBRUARY The Council resumed the discussion on IT. Ba Ckmo's motion 
for the removal of the President from his office. Several Burmese meml>ers spoke in 
support of the motion, while Sir J. A. Mamig Qyi, leader of the Independent partv, 
supported Mr. Tyabji’s amendment which wanted the formation of a Council watch 
and ward committee in the place of the original motion. Sir J. Maung Qyi said that 
the amendment showed an easy way to get out of the present controversy and main- 
tained that the President’s conduct and behaviour to members w^ere always good. 

The Finance Member^ associating himself with the remarks made % the* Chief 
Secretary and Sir John Ghenny yesterday, said that the President had maintained file 
self-respect, impartiality and dignity of the Chair. Beferring to the contro’ v wdiich 
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had arisen from requisitioning ttie police daring the last session the Finance Member 
pointed out that Mr. TyahjCs amendment showed the way in a dignified manner to 
escape from the present sitnation. He commended the acceptance of the amendment 
which on a division was lost hy 38 votes - against 58, the Ministers and three opposition 
parties voting against it. 

Ths original motion for the removal of the President was carried hy 56 votes 
against 38 votes, tlie Ministers witii their parties and D, Chit Hlainifs party voting in 
favour of it. 

23a?<l. FEBRUARY :-~The deputy president was In the Chair when the Council 
resembled to consider the official business. After interpellation lie read a communi- 
cation from the Governor regarding the passing of the removal motion of the Presi- 
dent yesterday. In the course of the communication the. Governor said that in refus- 
ing coiieuiTence to a similar motion before he had pointed out the great consequences 
of such action. The Council had now seen fit to pass again the same motion. The 
responsibility for the decision rested on the Council. He was not in any sense a 
coui't of appeal fj'om the Council and it was for the Council to assess the value on 
the grounds on which they proposed to Act. He did not think that he was justified 
again in refusing his concurrence, but in giving this he made it clear tliat^ it did not 
imply his approval of their action or his acceptance of the reasons. His Excellency 
fixed Feb. 27 for the election of a new President. 

Election of Pkeside.nt 

27th. FEBRUARY ; — U. Chit Hlaing^ leader of tlie Aiiti-8eparatioiiist Party, was 
to-day elected President of the Council iii succession to 8ir Oscar de Glanville. 

He secured 57 votes against 30 obtained by one of his rivals, U San Shive Bu, a 
Separationist, and two by the other rival Dr. Ba Yin. an aiiti-Separationist. U, Ni 
(Independent) withdrew his candidature. 

Out of the total membership of the Council of lOS, eleven, including four 
Europeans, were absent, while the Finance Member and the Deputy President, Sato 
Pe Tha^ remained neutral. One voting paper was rejected. 

His Excellency the Governor approved IT Chit Hlaing’s election. All sections 
of tlie House, including the official bloc represented by the Finance Member, welcomed 
the new President and assured Mm of their loyalty. 

H, Chit Blamg., replying, declared that as the Separation and Federation issues 
were at an end, he would be the last person to reopen the question so long as lie re- 
mained President. He would be above party politics and would maintain the dignity of 
tlie Chair hy conducting business with impartiality and justice. 

D. Chit Hlaing was the first elected President of tlie Council having been elected 
without opposition in the December -sessien in 1932. After he had been In office for a 
week, he was removed by a motion which was passed by 75 votes against 25. After 
his removal Sir Oscar de Giaimlle was elected President. It was Sir Joseph Mating Gyi 
who nominated^ U. Chit Hlaing for the Presidentship in 1932 and it was he/ who 
moved the motion for his removal. On this occasion it was understood tliat Sir Joseph 
Maimg Gyi, with his party, voted solidly for IJ Chit Hlaing, besides Indians, Dr. Ba 
Maw’s party and D. Chit lilaing’s party. 

No-Coxpideuce ox Educatiox Ministeb Defeated, 

4tij. MARCH s— The Council to-day rejected en block IT Ba Shwe'e (anti-separation- 
ist) token cut motion under Education expressing no confidence in Dr. Ba 
Education Minister. 

H, JBa Sh we moving the cut reminded the House that Dr. Ba Maw in the last 
Council election pledged that he would work for the cause of anti-separationists. Con- 
sequently the G. C. B. A., supported him in securing votes with which he was returned, 
but Dr. Ba Maw, after his election, wavered in Ms pledge and sided with other parties 
in di^siodging If Chit Hlaing from the Presidential Chair in December 1932. 

The motion was emphatically opposed by members of the various parties, 

U, Ba Chaw (Chit Hlaing’s Party) requested the mover to withdraw the motion, 
while Mr. R C. Khoo, whip of the people’s Party, observed that U Ba Shwe had 
absolutely faded to establish Ms ease. 

D, Thi^ whip of Dr, Ba Maw^s Party declared that the motion had been moved 
^ a personal grudge. Dr. Ba Maw had so far done admirable work as Minister, 

, . Dr, Ba. Maw replying refuted the charges made by the mover. 

The motion waa then lost without a, division, the whole House shuting while 
me moyer remained silent. 
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EeDTJCTIOI? op FiSESIDENT’s SaLaIKY 

7tls. MARCH : — In tlie Coimcil to-day, U So Nyan moYed for consideration of tlie 
Bill for the redaction of the President’s salary from Rs. 4,000 to Rs. 1,500 per men- 
sem on grounds of economy. 

It was opposed by seYeral members of the IT Chit Elaing and Dr. Ba Mam's 
Parties, besides, Mr. d, a. 8. Tgabji., who said that if economy were the only consi- 
deration, the motion for the reduction o.f the Ministers’ salaries should have been 
brought before the House long ago which wnas not done. 

The eonsidemtion of the motion was defeated by 46 against 19 Yotes. Those in 
faYOur included t\Yo officials and the Forest Minister, while the rest of the ofiicial bloc 
remained neutral. Tlie Education Minister voted against the Bill The Connell then 
adjourned till the Sfeh. March when it was prorogued. 
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BUDGET SESSlON—SmLLOm-^%5ih. FEBRUARY to gik, MARCE 193$ 


Budget for 1935—86 


“Had such a state of affairs occurred in ordinary commercial -life, tlie only 
straightforward course -would have been to file imBiediately a petition in. the hanlru- 
ptcy comd’’. This pessimistic note was struck by Mr. Laine, Finance Member, wMle 
presenting the Budget estimates of the Assam "Go-vernment in the Assam Legislative 
Council which met at Shillong on the 25th, Fehmairy under the chairmanship of ifr, 
Faiznur Alt. 


The Budget provided for a reveuue of Hs. 2,28,00,000 and expenditure charged to 
revenue of Ks. 283,20,000 thus resulting in a deficit of Rs. 55,20,000 which will 
liavo to be met by loans from Provincial Loans Fund. The 5 per cent, out on the 
salary of Governmeiit Servants will be restored from the 1st of April Provision for 
expenditure on election under the present or new" constitution has not been made 
and will be made in due course. , By the end of 1933-36 the total obligations of the 
Assam Goveniment would be a little over two orores. 

In the revised estimates for 1934-35 revenues stand at Rs. 2,17,00,000 and expencU* 
tare at Rs. 2,63,00,000 thus showing a deficit of 46 lakhs. During the present year 
the Assam Government will get 8 and a half lakhs on account of jute export duty. 

The Finance Member next quoted the observation of the Controller of Assam in 
course of ■which he says : , “The Assam' „ deficit has been increasing in geometrical 
progression during the last three years and’ the, revenue position of the Government 
which was had enough last' year 'Ms 'grown.i'Stin worse in the year under review. 
The deficit of Assam whieh ’ was Hi, per :-.cent. only in. 1932-33 increased to 17 per 
. cent in 1933*^34 whereas in' thevh.udget- for 1934-35 ,.the deficit is nearly 3D per ceni 
' At the rate at whioh the position' of- -Assam is- - deteriorating it seems very probable' 
that. ft wifi, soon fall hehiffd -'Bumaiand' -Bongai which,- were the last h' the 







2^2 THE ASSAM IJIGISLATTYE COUNCIL 

Mr. Rohini Okomdhur^'s cut motioB ''for- no-coiifKleEce in f 
|}y 24 against 15 votes. 

Mr. Abdur Rashid withdrew alter discussion his cnt m 
ill treatment on civil population by the Assam Hides. Other 
Bengali gentleman was severely assaulted resulting in hloGiiing 
to protect 2 Hiiasi women. 

The Judieial Hfm-ber said that he w^ould make enquiries, and 
said that the matter Iiad been referred to the Officer Comniair 
for preventing recurrence of the incident. 


SkK MARCH 

Settlements, J*;* ... 

Public Works Department, 
or defeated. 

In opposing some of these motions the Government members 
of correcting certain misapprehensions with regard to tlie 
parts of Syihet district. 

Mmlvi Ahdul Rashid Ohowdhiiry's cut motion under the liead 
censure the Government for the death of 1 

Habiganj sub-division of Sylliet, was lost by 25 to 10 
stories of distress in Sunamganj 
Bibi, w^as due to starvation. 


•The Council to-day passed the dcmai 
Miscellaneous Departments (lieserved), estal 
t, and Famine .Relief. Ciit motio 


Ls under Jails and Convict 
Lshment cimrges of the 
s were either withdrawn 

^ took ^ the opportunity 
relief of distress in certain 


persons jrom ;,starvation in. .Simamaganj ■ anci 
o r, -T '' I 7 • di a u Iv I .M um awar AU tiarrated 

Vr . u W' Oman, Meiierjan 

j e" ' ~ w ~ (dopaidKa IjCt/l Dus V hov'diiarii also a 

deseriptwn of oases ot alleged starvation in Baniaoiione. ^ ^ ® 

The Hon. Mr. A, J, Laine^ Revenue Member, reolied tlvU if Im/i Kom-. i a 
that distress was still continuing in Baniachong.^ A Careful inonfrx’ 
into each of the cases in Kashba and Banivachong, in which it h4l 
deaflr due to starvation, and it had beL eSIki Ld bibud Sv doubf fi 
inmediate cause of death was not lacic of food but sonb Xniiitl tnat the 

proposed, he addded, to continue gratuitous relief h thi Habio-amdub lio 

middle of April 1935. In additioii to this, Es 200m Wi bis; 


6lb. MARCH : — ^In tlie Council to-dav the TTonU^iA \Tv 
grant of Rs. 3,145,800 under the head Education ’ 

lour cut motions were tabled drawing attention to Hr 
separate university m Assam. Heated discussion ensiu 
^posed the motion on hiiaiieial grounds. Mr. Jogendra &oIh 
motions withdrew the same, bnt Mr, Brimiahan Goszc 
^ against 13 votes. Mr. Rhaleque tabled his 

the medical school at Syihet. 

The Hon Me Mr. ICuiidkldl Baruu. Minister mAvet^ 
the head “Medical” and Rs. eic^OO 0 ^ 0 ^ 

:fehim Ghowdhnry tabled a cut motion drawing 
shiM a tuberculosis sanitarium in Assam and kr'"BrZdahZ X 
motion dr-awing attention to the undueT-^ 

debate in the Coniicil was dull te a,,,- 
■were tabled^ under the heads “Indnstries ” “ATiebtnro” ° • 

Works under transferred departments kr 

& carted! for ;viflV eommuSions! 

was moving his 

.jl7 L.l .1, : r..,. 


Abdul Bamid/MomA .■ , for:,a, 

e necessity:, of 'e&dablisiimg. a 
i and (b)v:er,am6,at laembers.^ 
am who moved .one. of. the emt 
vamfs niotioa .was, car.ried,by 
cut motion for not completing 

for grants of Rs. 1,164,9(K) 
the head 7\PubIia liealth’b Mr. 
S '^dtention to the necessity of eBtabli- 

1 - 4 . ^oswami tabled another 

paitiahty towards the Syihet Medical School. 
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NOF-oFiiciAL BMGmiimi: 

Devei,ofment of Silk Ikdxjstry 

Sfclu. MARCH: —Tlie Coiiiicii to-day approved the proposal placed before tlie Honse 
l>y the liorylM Matdam :Abdul Hamid (Mmister of Education) that, subject to the 
approval of the (loveriiiiieiit of India, the scheme for the development of the sericnl- 
tural industry in Assam at a maximum cost to the local G-overiimeiit of Rs. 10,000, 
non-recurring only, be uiidertaken and given effect to in 1935-36. 

The Govermneiit of India proposed, subject to the vote of the Legislative Asseinhly, 
to distribute for five years sericuitural grants aggregating to Rs. one iakh a, year for 
expenditure between April 1, 1935 and March 31, 1926 to provinces (and possibly also 
to Indian States) for the benefit of the serieultimal industry in British India. The 
Government of Assam, said the Minister, submitted a niimfjer of difereiit seliemes, 
viz., (1) for research, (2) production for seed on Government stations, and (3) produc- 
tion of seed by aid to private rearers. 

The Govorniiient of India having decided that the most profitable line of action is 
that adopted in Bengal, viz., aid to rearers, and that research must be ruled out of 
consideration, the Government of Assam, Gontinued the Minister, propose to give aid 
to 100 additional rearers (for instruments, appliances, flyproof doors and windows) to 
the extent of Rs. 13,500 and Rs. 6,000 for microscopes and accessories as iioncurring 
grants, and propose a recurring grant of Rs. 14,574 for the fifth year. .Rearers and 
weavers of liamriip, Goal para and the Garo Hills were already awake, ho said^ to the 
advantage that would be gained by expansion of their areas of cultivation by eliminat- 
ing loss due to diseased cocoons and by local production of mulberry silk yarn, wdiicli 
would save weavers, the purchase of -.imported yarn from China and elsewliere, 

The Assam Go venimeiit \vould ask the Government of India to meet the charge 
on buildings on aecouut of Assam's present financial position, but if this was not 
accepted, would undertake that Assam would meet the non-recurring cost to t-he extent 
of Rs. 10,000, vis., Rs 4,000 for microscopes and accessories and Rs. 6,000 for initial 
grants in aid at Rs. 150 to 40 selected readers. It is hoped that savings from the grant 
may be available for grants to farther rearers who really need them. 

Speaking on this motion Mr. Jagendranath Gohairt^ivA the economic crisis in 
Assam coufd be removed if the Govermneiit would concentj*ate on the silk industry. He 
was of the opinion that Assamese ‘'Moga Gudi” and ‘Tat” were far better than any silk 
in the world and that the Assamese “Gudi” cloth lasts for 40 or 50 years. 

PnoGRAMaiE OF Road Betelopmext 

The Council passed the following resolution moved by the Hon^ble Rai Bahadur 
Promode Chandra Diiita : — 

“With regard to road development in Assam, this Council recommends to the Oov- 
erimiont of Assam that, subject to the approval of* the schemes by the Government of 
India, a programme of road improvement drawn up after consultation with tlie Assam 
Communications Board to be undertaken from the reserve fund of the Central Road 
Development account, be approved witiiin the limit of funds to be allocated by the 
Government of India, and that order of priority shall so far as possible be shown in 
that programme for each valley, the distribution of the total grant available being 
generally in proportion of two" to the Assam Yalley and one to the Surma Yalley.’' 

Refoems Repoet Debate 

9th. MARH The Council refused to consider the Govermnent motion for consi- 
cle.ratioii of tlie report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee and the proposals for 
Indian constitutional reforms contained in the Government of India Bill In bringing 
tills motion before the House the Hon. Mr, A. J. Lau^e^ Finance Member, said : 
‘‘These proposals are the outcome of many months of close discussion and anxious 
consideration by a joint committee of unprecedented strength with whom, as 
the Hon. Members are aware, were associated a representative delegation of Indian 
advisers of efiually outstanding experience and ability. 

“Assam, as a prospective autonomous unit in the proposed Federation, is, of course, 
as closely concerned as any other unit with tiie generul principles underlying the J. 
P. 0. Proposals. Some of these general principles have no doubt from various points 
of view, been persistently attacked elsewhere, but there have been important develop- 
ments since, and I am optimistic enough to hope tliat in the light of these more 
recent developments the members of- the Assam Council will come to the 
conclusion that some at least of these criticisms have lost much of their sting. 
I am referring, of course, to the Secretary of State’s renewed pledge, on behalf of 
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Hh Gororimient, ihit tlio iiatuial h^Vie of TiidiaA |‘roaiVrf'‘4 and is 

attainment "of Dominion Status and that wlirdovei^ /loferds tjiere may la? in 


the 

the 



present proposals— defects, if any, which are due to di (tic allies inherent in the present 
com])lex ]Hobh m— ilies^ arc defects to he removed in the course cf worldng with, this 
III tiinate goal ever in view' h 

With regYird to the miicli-discussed cpaesiion of safeguards, the Di nance Meiiiher 
read extracts from His Exeelleiiey the Yiceroy's reeeiit address to the Legislative 
Assei'iibly. Conti miing he said : 'Some of the critics of the new const itiitioiial proposal 
would, as his ellwmy the Cover nor pointed out recently iti the course of an 
addresr, have xis htlieve that the proi^osed netv eoBstitiitiori mcaijs nothing because of 
the safeguards reserved to the Ooveriior. Tliey talk ns if these |iowers and safeguards 
were solely iiiteiidecl as tlie safeguards of an autocratic regiiTie. It is not so. These 
safeguards" expressed or implied exist in every coustitanon that is intended to com- 
bine efficient government witli freedom. Tliey are not safeguards of autocracy. Tiiej" 
are the safeguards intended to maintain freedom, fair |day aiid justice. 

‘‘What are tlie special respoiisihilities whicli tiie Got'crnor is to have in the exer- 
cise of his fmiotions ? The first is the prevention of any grave iiieiiace to peace. ■ 
Peace and traaqiiiility are matters that affieet the people most. 

“The next sf)eeial"res|}onsibiiity which the Governor is to have is ghe protection of 
the legitimate interests of minorities. Where does autGcracy come into this ‘? Is this 
not a ^safeguard of fair play to all r 

“Then, tliere are the safeguards for the pro reef ion of tlie legitimate interests of 
the services and to prevent disvurminatory legiSiatiori'’. 

He concluded liy requesting rnernhars of the Couneil to avoid, as far as piossible, 
the barren repetition of purely destrnetivo critiffisms on matters vriiich are not 
really going to affect our future provincial activities very greatly, and to concentrate 
attention on those recommeiiclations of the Joint IVrIianientary’ Committee that are' 
likely to concern ourselves and our province in the future. 

Sr. Ecjhini Kumar Cho-wdlmry. xvlio was the fir.st to oprtoso tlie motion, said 
that he eonsklered it too late and that no useful purfiose could he served liy discussion 
at this stage, wdien already several clauses of the Eiil Is ad been passed in the House of 
Commons. As a practlcarman, he did not liY to wash t'u ‘ In discussion. ^ 

Mr. M, S. Roffey^ leader of the rianting Oroiin, sn{)poi'ted the (lovturuneiit motion 
and, ill doing so stated that alt’noiigli the de]>ate iniglit to some extent nrovo aeadeniic, 
the Government Ixaviug offered ^ tlie oi>})ortanity of 'a discussion Em nienibers of the 
Couneil, as elected representatives, should take advantage of it. Oilierwlse tlioy woiild 
lay themselves open to the charge of a want of responsibility. 

The Finance Mefuhrr said that it wns not tod late yet. Tim fir.':‘r-;eust was not tlie 
fmal^ stage of the Bill. There urns yet tiie House of Lords. If niembms did. not like 
to discuss tiie motion, this vrould sliow that, they lacked the • sense Ol parliamentary 
responsibility. 

_ The motion, on being put to the vote, W’as lost bv a overwlie.lniiiig inajoritv. The 
House then ad.jonrned sine die, 

special Sessi3n— Shillong— 27ih. May to Slh, June, 1935. 

Gomnixoms Opexing- Adouess 

Opening the Special Session of tlie Assam Legislative Council at Shilloiio: on the 
27th, May 1935, lus Excellency Sir Michad Keane congratuiated the lioii. liT. A, J, 
Laine wlio, he said, had hlied every apiiolatmenfc of ivsponsibilitv in liis iirovinee and 
had been selected to be Governor during Ms Exeellencv's alisem.-o' on leave 

His Excellency stated that AssanTs financial difficulties and the harshness of the 
finanoml treatment sho bad received in the past had at Jcngtli been amph’ admitted on 
ail pdes and it only remained now to ascertain the amount of Orjsinciai sulivention 
that should in justice be met from the central Government not orilv to put the nro- 
vmoe on its feet, but to enable it to make good the long years of "arrested develop- 
, menl as well as to undertake m future a steady consistent |.>olicy of irriiirovcinent and 
amelioration. Iho Government liad already initiated a detailed eiifpiirv into the revenues 
and lesourp of the province and its^ nozmal and future requirmieiits as a self-gov- 
. eriung umt and wmuld place their estimates before the committee which vrouid arbi- 
, trate on the subvention due to Assam. 

■' alluded ,to the .problem . of a university for all Assam for wliicli a 

bill had been prepared by Maulan Mumwar Mi but to the introduction of which his 
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Excellency took the responsibility, of k ref asing sanction oii tke ground tliat it would 
impose a Iieim-' cliarge on the reventies of a bankrupt provincer He stated that the 
controversy over this question and the deep interest tliat was being takeji in it by the 
people in both the valleys would iiecessitatfe, first of all, a proper euquiry into its 
various aspects by a special offioer . and the appointment of a strong representative 
expert committee to consider all the facts placed by him ]>efore them, to take evidence 
if necessary and to make their recommendations to the Goveimment. Witiiorit snoli an 
inquiry, liis Excellency said that details of a University Bill ooiild not be expected to 
be liaiiiniered out and reconstructed in the Comicii Chamber. 

His Excellency expressed liis disappointment oAurr tlie Tenancy Bill as it had 
emerged from the select committee. It was in response, he statoa, to tlie constant 
demand made in the .Council for tenancy legislation for the temporarily settled areas 
that the Gro.vernmGiit had prepared this "Bill and he . had hoped that would receive the 
willing assent of the Comioil. The select committea had so" limited the operations of 
the Bill that the Goveriinient were not preparecito proceed with it. His ExoGllency 
would not, however, accept the verdict of the committee as iiiuil. To give tlie Gouiieil 
an opportunity of saying whether they agreed with the committee or nor. tlie licin the 
.Revenue Meniber would move for recommitment of tlie Bill uiid tlie Goveriiment 
would 1)0, guided in tlieir -future action in regard to the Bill by trie decision of the 
CoiiiiGil. 

His Exeeilency commended to the Council the Court Fees and Stamp Aineiiclnieiit 
Bills, the passing of which, he said, would be a most practical gesture, 'showing that 
the province was doing its best to explore its resources. 

Concluding, his Excellency made a toaoliing reference to thej manner in which 
the people in Assam took up the jubilee celebrations. He said : ‘We have no great 
princes, no great business magnates,' no owners of great estates. The moneys subs- 
cribed came 'from the pennies or the pice of the people, even from children. The boy 
scouts made a touching contribiitiou of a pice a head for their own celebrations awl 
sent a telegrani of congratulations from tliemseives to Ms Majesty and the Qaeen. With 
Ms usual gracioiisiiess his Majesty sent t,heiii a special message in reply. Judged by 
our wvealth. or rather by our pove,rty our collections have reached ■ a*' creditable, if 
not a great, total But entirely apart from material aspect a striking fact on which all 
observers have commented, \vas "the spontaneous spirit of loyalty la 'Whioli the cele- 
brations; were hdieii up by the whole people.’ " " ' 

Assam Texanov Bill 

28tli. MAY The Finance Member presented to-day the report of the Select 
Committee on the Assam Tenancy Bill 1931, and moved tliat the Bill ars aniended^ be 
recommitted to the Select Committee for farther consideration. After long diBCussiou 
the motion v/as carried by 35 to 1 votes. Nino abstained from voting and" eight were 
absent. ' ' ' " 

CoimT-FEEs AND Biwzap Ame.xd. Biu*s 

' '-The Hoii’ble' Mr. A. J. Lum^niextvaitroduciiig' the Assam Stamp , Amerndmeiit' Bill, 
1935, and the Assam Court Fees Amendment Bill. 1935, moved for their reference to 
select committees. Both were lost. 

The bills aimed at increasing duties in certain respects on t!.ie lines oi the recent 
Bengal legislation under these heads. 

Municipal and Local Self- Go veenment Amend. .Bills. - 

■ . The, Hon’ble 'Eai ■ Bakadtir „ . Kanak Lai ■ Bama - then introduced and:., .niovexi ..for . 
reference to the select committee tlie Assam Miiiiicipal Aaienucrit Did, 19115. and the 
Assam Local Self-Government Amendment Bill 1935. Both inotioiis were carj-ied. 

The Bills aimed at rapid and efncieiit method of settling election, disputes by laying 
down a special jiidieiai procedure of placing settlement disputes in the Iiimds of the 
District Judge, 

Civil Couets Amend. Bill 

The Hoirble Rai Bahadur Promode Chandra Dulta moved consideration of the 
Assam Civil Courts Amendment Bill, 1935, but an amendment referring* it to select 
committee was carried. 

■ 'aNon-Official ■ ^IMsolutions V 

29£b. MAY : — The Council proceeded with resolutions to-day. Midiammad Mamrafs 
resolution as amended recommending estahlishment of a profundal board for primary 
education with a non-official majority elected by the Uoimcil was earriecl 
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Beaths BY Staetation 

Babn Sancd Kumar Das's resolution recommending a|,v[}oliilTaeiits of a committee 
of non-officials and officials to enquire into cases of cieatlis alleged to liare ]3eeii caused 
liT starvation in Siinamgrmj and; . HabiganJ ' owing ' to tlie floods of June 193d was lost 
after a divilon. 

Eveal Wa'iee Supply 

ilfr. Sarvesiim* Banin's resolution tliat in' the distrilHitioii of funds aAmilable for 
rural water sii]qily, claims of districts and siib-diwsions should be considered with 
reference to rural areas and population was carried without a divisiori. 

Establishment O'P Lepeb Colony 

Muhammrd Mashrafs resolution recommending establishnieiit of one leper colony 
for the province was withdrawn on the ohjeetion that thure^idioiilcl be rnanv such 
instihitious in different sub-divisions also and on ^ the assurance tliat the G-overmiient 
would look into the matter. The Coimeil then adionrned. 


Second Chamber foe Assaai 

3Ui. MAY:— In the Council to-day an adjournment^ niotion to consider the question 
of urgent public importance, namely, 'submission -of opinion by the Governnient to the 
Secretary of State for India, favouring the establishment of a second chamber without 
consulting the House, was defeated by "29 votes to 13. 

Mr. Abdul Rashid Chaudkuri^ mover, said that the Goyerimient belittled the 
importance of the House which had decided against the question in 1932 when the 
Oovernment’s attitude was neutral. 

The lion, Mr. A. J. Laine^ in the course of a statement of tiie Government posi- 
tion pointed out that the Secretary of State’s roferenco asking Government’s opinion 

was received in April last when the Council was not sitting. The Council could not be 
consulted the matter being urgent and confidentiaL Mr. liaine ])ointed out that the 

E resent Government unanimously favoured a second cliamber and also the provincial 
ranohise committee did so. 

The Government did not parthupate in the debate, while non-official opinion was 
markedly divided. 

University foe Assam 

l«t JUNE . — At to-day’s sitting of the Council wlicii Revd, Kichoh Roy 
moved that this Council recommends to the Government of Assam that a scheme for 
a University in Assam be immediately prepared and placmd befoi-e the Council 
the proceedings were made tense and a volley of bickeriiigs was brought 

into play in spite of the President’s ruling to the contrary." Mr. Qomndra 

Lai Das Chowdhury objected to the molion as Surma- Valley rejected the 

University but this point was ruled out of order. Mr. ' Ahiur RnsJM 


into play in spite of the President’s ruling to the contrary." Mr. Qomndra 
Lai Das Chowdhury objected to the molion as Surma- Valley rejected the 
University but this point was ruled out of order. Mr. ' Ahiur RnsJM 
Chowdkury said iliey do not want a University, Hence no need of the seheme. 

Abdur Rashid pointed out : “Prepare a seheme first. Then we may 

decide whether the University is wanted or not regarding learning facilities.” Mr. 
Sanat Das spoke vigorouly against the motion as no Burma Ahilley nian excepting 
Hunawar Ali favoured the proposal. Mr. Jogendra Oohain pointed out that the 
scheme must he ready before the subvention committee was composed. Mr. Mohendra 
Goham said the opposition was too premature as preparing a scheme was not to mean 
the establishment of a University. Mr. RohU^i Okoicdkury said the xireparatioii of 
the scheme should be expedited and submitted before tb.e next session when the 
decision might finally ^ be made whether University was wmiited or not. 

The Education Minister explaining said that he maintained neutrality without being 
influenced by Surma Valley or Assam Talley considerations. Government proposed to 
appoint an officer to investigate facts and figines for submission to an expert com- 
mittee The officer will consider public opinion in both Valleys, The final decision of 
the establishment of the University rested with the Government. After considering the 
officer’s findings ^ he cited the instance of Dacca University. Preparing a scheme 
, immediately was impossible. It was tother said that a rough estimate of the expenditure 
will be placed before the Subvention . Committee for which a rough scheme wdli be 
, made soon Khan Bahtb Mamudali said that Surma Talley MuhEimmadans had not 
decided^ either way. . , 

The motion wging the establishment of , the Umversity was carried by 28 to 7 votes. 
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Teachers’ Proyideis't Fund 

Mi\ Gopendralal Das Qhowdhnrif s botli resolutions— one 3'ecommencliii|>* tlie intro- 
duction of in'ovident fund system for the heneRt of lower priraary and middle vcnia- 
oular seliooi teachers and the other recommending the extension to' Assam and Bengal 
Pafiii Taliiqs regulation (Amendment) let 1933 mider the power giren to the Local 
Government by sclieduled Districts Act were carried without a division. 

The same piemlmr had moved another resolution recommending taking early steps 
for the colonisation of all landless people in some suitable areas in Abssam which was 
withdrawn. 

Maulvi J/ (3 resolution recommeuding the grant of one lakh of rupees to 
the I.ocal Boards for the eradication of umter liyaciiitli was lost by 19 to 9 Totes. 

State Aid To Inditstbies 

^ Maulvi Ahfhir Bashid Choiidkiirij moved that the Assam State Aid to the Indus- 
tries Bill 1935 be referred to a Select Committee. The Secretary said that Ghjvernmeiit’s 
financial condition stood in the way of State aid. Even if the bill be passed lie said 
the better coui'se 'would be private finance through Industrial and Commeroial 
Banks. He signified his sympathy for the objects of the Bill. 

■llr. Jogeiidra Gohain inoved an amendment for eirculating tlie bill to elicit public 
opinion vras carried without a division. 

Second Chamber for Assam 

Mr, Rokini Chowdhiirg then being called upon moved that the Council reaflirnis 
its opinion that there should be no second chamber in Assam. Mr. Chow'dhury w-ith- 
drew the motion and explaining his reason said : “From the statements made yesterday 
by Governmeiit inembei's it clear that Assam Government submitted tlieir opinion 
on the Second cliiuiiber without taking fresh opinion of the Coiinoillors either indivi- 
dually or collectively. We have been informed tliat public bodies and political asso- 
ciations were not consulted before they submitted their opinion in April last. The 
position is that the non-official opinion expressed in 1932 Council holds the "field. They 
received the official information that Government would vote on the motion thougfi 
1932 officials were free to vote. Under the circiinistanoes friends advise me to with- 
draw the motion. Besides you (president) distinctly said yesterday that the motion 
would be disallowed if the acljoiirnment motion on the same topic was moved”. 

The statement was interrupted and the president disallow'ed him from proceeding. 

Keplying to questions the Hoii’ble Mr. Laine said .since tvro floods of Jane Rs. 1500 
and 27X100 were made available for test relief in Sylhet and FTowgong respectively and 
Bs. 2046, in Habiganj, 5727 in Sonamganj and Es. 2650S in Mo'wgong were actually 
spent. 

The Education Minister replied in the negative ansiveriiig a question of .Mr. .A.hdiil 
Iihaiiqiie Gho'^^nlhury wliether Governmont intend to invite public opinion on the 
jimeiidment of ediieatlon rules orders. The Coimcii adjourned till the 4rh. 

Finance Member Congratulated 

4ils. JUNE '.—When the Council met to-day, the Hon. Maulavi Fat^mir AIL 
President of the Council, congratulated Su' Abraham Lawr. Loader of the Housed 
on the K, C. I. E. conferred on him in the King’s Birthday .Honours, Air. K iS. Roffeij^ 
leader of the Planting Group, and Khan Bahadur Kerawat Aii associated themselves 
%vith the remarks made by the President. 

Sir Abraham thanked all those ivlio had given him unswerving loyalty and iin- 
grudging co-operation during his 35 years’ service in Assam. 

The President also congratulated Rai Bahadiu' Brindaban Goswami and Khan 
Bahadur Miihammad Moshrim on the titles conferred on them. 

Quetta Earxh-qhake Condolence 

Mr. J?. S. Roffey then moved the folio wdng resolution which was carried 
unanimously— 

“This Council joins the wdiole country in expressing its deep sorrow and sympathy 
for the grievous losses suffered, in the Quetta earthquake and hopes that the people of 
the province will respond generously to . 'the appeeds for help on behalf of the 
sufferers”. 
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Eoads and M^ateb Stjppdy' . 

Sir Abraham Laim asLed 'for the app'roval of the Coniicil to the progivimme prepa- 
red by the Govemiiieiir, of A;?sam for utilizing tlie siau oi tire lakj:3 ot rupees gnmted 
by the G-ovoriimeiit of Tudia for rural reeoiistriiction in Assam. 

TI.UJ pn'ograiiiiiie iiiekicled three Inldis of. rupees^ for ^ uyiter sii|)ply. om laldi for 
v]ll;r;e ruuds, .Rs, dO.OiK} for disc ref kmary grants to be iuludiiisierg,! i'-y C^yJnni^siM^.Jrs 
foi parooHes of jjublic utility, Rs. 40,0U0 for village saiutmion anl U>. 20.no’J h»r rho 
purelnise of irrigatioD. pumps to eNiuuid the urea on uiiieh boro pteldy may t)e safely 
eiihivare*^ uiuler the control of the Director of Agi'iculture. 

A committee consisting of the Minister for Industries, the Secretary of the Trans- 
ferred Departnieiits, Khan Bahadur Karamat Ali, Mr. Eoliini [{iimur Chowdliiiry, 
Mr. Depiu. Cliardni Ghosh, Mr. (jopendra Lai Bus Ciiouul!iiiry., Maula\i Muiiavrar Ali, 
Mr. Hirendra Chandra Chala-aharty, Mr. Mioliois Roy, and Mr. E. S. Eoifey, was 
formed to examine and report on the programme by dune G. 

Sir Abraham Laine moved a supplenientary token demand for appointing a IJtiliza- 

SUPPLEMENTARY DeBIANDS 

tioil OlTieer with ins staif at Gaiihati witli a view to creating an agonc'y through which 
the forest produce of Assam can he marketed to the liest aiivaiitage and thus prevent 
loss of revenue. The demand was passed. 

The supplenientary demancl moved by Eai Bahadur Promode Chandra Datta for an 
additional sum of Rsl 12,20,000 for civil works was opposed on a token cut moved by 
Mr, Gojiem'ira Lai Jms C howdhury, who regretted tliar? tlio programme did net iiicdiide 
the project for connecting the sub-divisional ’ headquarters of ilVibiganj with tlie district 
headquarters at Sylliet. lie was siipporiecl by Mauiavi Munawai’ .Ali Vdio regretted the 
omission of a similar project-— the Simaingiinj-Syiliet Road—froni the Comiiiuiiications 
Board programino. 

Mr, At P. Burke, Chief Engiiieei*, assured the members fiiat tliesci projects would 
receive sympathetic consideration when tlie n.e.\',t programme was |vropared. 

Tile Ciit motions wore withdrawn and tin.' original demand was passed. 

Grant for Schools 

Another supplementary demand moved by ManlrA Hamid, Edueation Minister, for 
Eb, 5,000 as a non-recurring grant to scliools for the repairs of daniagc to buildings 
was passed. 

Assam M'enancy Amend. Bill 

Sir Abraham Laine next moved that- the .Assam Tenancy lOAl, miglit be taken 
into consideration. 

Mlien the .House .rose for the day only Clause 2 of the Bill could be passed after 
the amendments .had been disposed of. 

Mr. P. S, lloffey moved an amendment to exclude all tea garden lands ;f.rom the 
operation of the Bill’, but his amendment was lost. He said that the Bill, if passed, 
would bep a source of liarassment to tea. garden managers and might create discontent 
among labourers when they learnt that noodubourers" cultivating" tea lands would got 
occupancy rights wLile they, the labourers, Bvoiild be deprived of any such rights. 

Mr. Ro'ffey tvas of the opinion tliat if- the Bill was -passed it would raise tlie raihvay 
freight charges. 

Jthan Bahadur Keramat Ali, in supporting the motion, said that lie did so in the 
'.interests of Indian tea planters. 

IChau^ Bahadur Keramat Ali ino'ved another amendment to exclude lands covered by 
30 Tears’’ periodic leases. He said that the Government had not received any com- 
plaints from tenants living on khiraj lands and that these tenants needed no protec- 
tion. This amendment Avas lost, , 

Ibuiflavi Idris AU Barlashar moved an amendment to exclude Cachar 
District from the ojieration of the Bill, but this amendment \vi\b also lost and Clause 2 
w-as passed. 

At ^question time Mr. Gopendralal Das Chowdknry asked if it was a fact that 
some important documents were missing from the Geda miuler case file, to w'liicii the 
Judical Member replied that the Government had no information. 

, Stb. JUNE :““The Council to-day after , questions proceeded with the coii- 
. sideration of amendments of clause 3 of , the Assam Tenancy Bill which made little 
progress, as msgussiop raged ovdr three hours 'on amendments moved by Khan Bahadur 
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Niiruddin^ lUmz Bahadur Keramat All and Mr, Earcmlra Qhahravarty wJiieli 
|}iirported to exclude certaia clauses of tenants known as ‘d)bagidar.s’ adliifears’’ etc, 
from definiti on of tenants. 

Closure was applied to the debate and Ahrakani Laine moved a compromise 
to he arrived at hy the members of the Select Committee before tlie matter was taken 
up again on the next day, the dMciiity being that the terras used were suscefjtible of 
different iiieaniugs. 

A fetv more amendments were gone through under clause B. 

■ ' 6tli. JUME :-~Tlie Council continued to-day the consideration of the Tenancy Bill, 
106 of tlie 131 clauses having now been passed. 

I^Ir. Sanat Kumar Das and Mr. Jog&ndra Nath Goliaiu empiliusized tlie iiGdossity 
of being fair both to landlords and tenants and not to tenants only as was ooiiteni- 
plated by certain sections of the Bill. 

Clause 7 allows a tenant to use the land in his holding in any manner wliicli does 
not materially impair the value of the land or render it unht for the purposes of tenancy 
and a privileged tenant will be entitled to plant, fell or utilize and dispose of the 
timber of any tree on such land provided that in doing; so he does not contravene the 
provisions of any law and provided further that he null not be entitled, wltliont the 
landlord^ consent in writing, to fell, utilize or dispose of the timber cf any tree wiiich 
stood on the holding before' the creation of the tenancy, '\Yhen tlie tenancy is over 
^0 years old all trees standing on the land shall be preserved unless it is proved that 
they were planted during the tenancy, 

Mr. Rohiai Kumar Choudhury iiioved an amendment to omit the above proviso 
but tliis move was strenuoiislj' opposed both by Government and by Khan Bahadur 
Nurucldin Ahmed and others. " 

Mr. Harendra Chandra ChahravartL, Deputy President of the Council, said it 
would be WTong to give a tenant unrestricted power to fell, utilize and dispose of 
valuable trees standing in Iris holding. There were many liol'dlngs with valuable old 
trees standing on them and if tenants were now empowered to fell these trees land- 
lords wwld suffer considerable loss. He said this ^obviously would be most unfair 
since it depreciated the value of the land. The amendment w^is put to the vote and 
defeated. 

Bights similar to tliose conceded to privileged tenants liave also been giv^en, in 
Clause 14, to ryots having occupancy rights, Clause 17 of the Bill, which gives pro- 
tection from objection, gave rise to considerable discussion. i:/a;a Idris Ali Barlashkar 
moved a series of arneadinents the objects of which were to give landlords power 
to resume their land wdieu they required it for their own ])iirpDses. He argued that 
according’ to tlio Bill the land once given to a tenant was lost for ever and middle- 
class landowners, who are now in service away from their homesteads, would find 
it hard to got back their lands when they retired freiii service. The amendments were 
lost. 

Clause 14 also makes it oblig’atory that after the passing of the Bill contracts 
betvreen landlords and tenants will have to be registered. Mr. ffirBiidra Chandra 
Chakrabarty and Mr. Sanah Kumar Das pointed out that this business of registration 
would create liardslhp both for tenants and landlords as tlie\ would_ have to go through 
all the formalities of a registration office before a deed could be registered. This objec- 
tion was overruled. 

The right of sub-letting a liolcliiig by an occupaney ryot vras s’esisted by Maidavi 
Ahdiir Rashid Oho'wdhury as that miglit lead to litigation. Government aocopted this 
view and opposed an amendment moved by Jfr, Eohini Kumar C hoiodhunj. 

With regard to a landlord’s claim for enhancement of rei]t, Clause 25 lays down 
that when an enliancement is claimed on the ground of a landlords’ iniprovemeiit the 
Court shall not grant an enhancement unless the improvement has been registered in 
accordance with "the Act and thatpn determining the amount of enhancement tho Court 
shall have regard to the increase in the productive po^vers of the land caused or likely 
to be caused by the improvement. . The cost of the improvement, tlie cost of tlie 
cultivation required for utilizing the improvement and the existing rent and the ability 
of the land to bear a higher rent are also factors to be taken into consideration. 

Clause 69 of the Bill gives the tenant the right to claim compensation for improve- 
ments effected by him in his holding in case he is elected. 

In reply to a question put by Mr. Mokini Kumar Choudhury with regard to 
Assam’s annual contribution for the Calcutta High Court tlie Hon, RanBalmdur Promodc 
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Climidra Biitta, Jiiclieial Member, replie-d -.tliat tlie contribution for 1933-34 was Es 
S2IM) and that the amoiiiit was not a hsred one and might ehniigii from year to year. 

With regard to the Government Girls’ School at Syihet the £JuMatioli Minister in- 
formed the ilodse ibat the proposals for increasing the aecnmm j IrlMii of the s,*bool 
and improving the plintli and iloor of the teachers' quarters are rtnuer the eonsideration 
of the Director of rnbiic Instruction. 

Till. JUNE :-Iii the Council to-day the xVssaiii Teiiaiiey Fhll, 1934, designed 
to regulate relations of landholders and tenants in temporarily ' settled districts in the 
provinee, which in the President's opinion is one of the longest pceces of legislation 
discussed in the Assam Council, was' passed into law. Tlie I'resldcnit ami laenibers 
of the Coiiiitdl complimented the Hon’ble Bir Abraham Laine, riienii)er in charge on the 
acemiiraodating spirit displayed by him in difficult situations during the inissage of 
the Bill. Mr. Besai, special member for the Bill, was also complioieiited liy Sir Abraham 
with which the members associated themselves on his -ability and lielpfiilness in 
piloting the Bill. 

Eije.vl EegoksT'BUction . Scimm 

Stfci. JUNE ; —111 the Council to-day Sir .AbraJm^i?^ L-aine niovoil ns follows: ‘‘This 
Coimeil approves the programme prepared by the Government, of and coiisi- 

dered by a committee appointed by the House for utilisation of iiS. 5 lalcbs GTanteil 
by the Itovernment of India for schemes of rural reeonstrnerio:! in the pi-ovince ami 
recommends for the purpose of advising the Government on projeers to be tLiken u}) 
that each district Deputy Commissioner' slioiild as. far practitable invite one or more 
Council members to sit on the informal local committee consritured tor tlie purpose in 
each district or siib-dmsion. 

The motion was carried after full discussion. The Govormnoiit programme proposed 
distribution, of Ivs. 3 lakhs for rural water supply, Rs. .1 lakli iov village roads and 
Rs. 40, iO) each for discretionary grants by Commissioners oi Divisions dor tiie pur- 
poses of public utility and village sanitation and Rs. dOjXG for v-xpansioii of the 
area for cultivation of boro paddy. Amendments of M.i\ Roliiiii Chaiidhury, Mr. 
Munnawarali, Mr. Barveswar Rarua, Rai Bahadur Goswaaii for greater allotment of 
water supply were lost. 

After the dose of the official business Sir Abraham Laioe was ormgrutulatcd by 
several members and the President on his appointment as ohloiaiiug (u.rvc>nior. Rcd’erences 
were made to his great experience in the province and his accsmmri.lating qualities as 
leader of the House. Sir Abraham gave a suitable reply tluinking a!L 

The Coinicil vras then prorogued. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORKING COMMITTEE 

Delhi -“IStii.' to IStli. January , 193S 

The first meeting of tlie "\yorMng Committee for the year 1935 met at the residence 
of Dr. Ansari at Delhi on January 16, 17 and 18, 1935. Babii Rajendra Prasad presided. 
The following members were present : 

1. Sarclar Yailabhbliai Patel. 2,.' Dr. M. A. Ansari, 3. Mrs. Sarojini Kaidii, 
4. Shri C. Rajagopalachariar, 5. Dr. Pattahhi Sitaramayya 6. Sardar Sanhil Singli 
Caveesliar, 7. Syt. Gangadliarrro Deshiaande, 8. Dr." Syed Sfalimucl, 9. Syt. 
Jairamdas Doulatrain, and 10. Acharya J.* B. Kripalani 

Syt. Bhulabliai J. 'Desai, Pandit Govind Bailabh Pant and Dr. Elian Salieh attended 
the meeting by iiivitatioii. ’ 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Committee were confirmed. 

A statement of accounts of the A. I. 0. C. ofi'ioe for December, 1934 was placed 
: before: the meeting and passed. 

Provincial Conlribiilians 

The Committee considered the letters of the Bombay and Burma P. C. Cs. request- 
ing the reduction of their annual subscriptions. The Committee regretted inability to 
introduce change in the financial arrangement. 

The following resolutions were passed: — 

Condolence 

The Committee places on record its heartfelt sorrow at the sudden and premature, 
deaths of Syt. Abhyankar and Acliarya Gidwarii. The Committee records its apprecia- 
tion for the great services they rendered and the sacrifices they made in the cause 
of the oountiy. The Committee conveys its sincere sympathy and condolence to the 
families of the deceased in their sad bereavement. 

Foorna Swaraj Day 

The public should not need the reminder that 26th Jannuary has been observed, 
since the Lahore Congress, as the Foorna Bivaraj (Complete Independence) Day, 
As civil disobedience has been suspended by the Congress, the proceedings for tlio 
day should not be in breach of the ordinances or other laws or orders promulgated by 
local authority. Consistently with this precaution, silent processions should bo taken 
to previously' announced meeting places and at the meetings the under-noted resolu- 
tion worded in Hindustani or tiie local languages should be read out by the Chairman 
and without any speeelies passed by the audience standing. Whore meetings arc 
prohibited, every household should meet at the appointed time and pass the i*esoiu- 
tion and inform" tiie nearest Congress Committee of having done so. 

At every meeting or in every house the passing of the resolution sliould be preceded 
by the unfurling of the national flag. 

The resolution shall be as under : 

“We remind ourselves on this, the solemn national day, tliat Conipleto Iiidepcndeiice 
is our birthright and w'e sliali not rest till we have achieved it. 

“To that end we shall strive to the utmost of our ability to observe Triitli and 
Non-violence in thought, wurd and deed, and shall consider iio sacrifice or suffering 
too great to be undergone. 

“As a token of the expression of the two essential qualities of Truth and Non- 
violence, we shall seek to ^ 

(i) adopt and promote heart unity among different commimities and to establish 
complete equality of status among all, irrespective of caste or creed or race 

(ti) to adopt and promote complete abstinence from intoxicating drinks or drugs 
(Hi) to promote handspinning and other village industries and to adopt for personal 
use khaddar and other products of village industries to the exclusion of otlier products 
(it;) to abolish untouchability 

(p) to serve the starving rniilioiis in every way we can 

(a;®) and to engage in all other national and constructive effort;’ 

S6 
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It is recommended tliat the national day he devoted,*, in so far as it is possible, to 
some special constructive effort and a detemia.atioa be made to develop greater de- 
dication to the- causa of i^oorna ^Swaraj, 

There should be no hartal observed. 

Jubilee Ceie brail on a ■ 

OfScial aniioiiiieGiiieiit has been.' made -that the Silver Jubilee of His Brittanic 
Majesty s reign is to be celebrated' in India. ■ It is necessary for the l\'orldng Com- 
mittee 'to guide the public as to ■ the attitude to be adopted on the occasion, 

The Congress has and can have nothing but good wishes for the personal 
well-being of His Majesty, but the Congress cannot ignore flic fact that the rule in 
India with Avhich ills Majesty is naturally , identified has been a positive hindrance 
to the political moral and material growth of the nation. It now tlireatens to eiilminate 
in a constitiitioii which, if enforced,, promises to exploit tlie nation, to drain her of 
what she still possesses of wealth -and to harden her political siibiootioii as has perhaps 
never boeen attempted before. 

It is, therefore, impossible for the 'Worhing Committee to advise any participation 
in the forthcoming celebration. 

At the same time, the Working Committee has no desire, by hostile demonstratioiiB, 
to wound the susceptibilities of Eiiglislimeii and others wlio will want to take part 
in the celebrations. The Working Committee, therefore, advises the general public, 
including Congressmen who may be members of elected bodies, to be satisfied wdth 
mere abstention from the events that may be arranged for celebration. 

The Working Committee trusts that the authorities and responsible Englislimeii 
will recognise and appi-eoiate the honest and inevitable attitude of the Working Com- 
mittee and refrain from unnecessarily wounding national self-respect by compelling, 
directly or indirectly, participation in the forthcoming eeiebrations. 

T e X t ii e M 1 1 1 a ■ 

As most of the Textile mill-owmers have broken their • pledges given to the Con- 
gress, the Working Committee is of opinion that it is no longer possible to continue 
the system of certifLcation by the Congress or associated bodices. The old "certificates 
issued should therefore be considered as cancelllecL 

The Working Committee is further of opinion that it is the duty of all Congress- 
men and those who sympathise with the Congress to confine their attention and give 
their support esciusively to the promotion of hand-spun and hand-woven cloth. 

. Disciplinary Rules 

Under Articles Xn (d) (»/i) of the amended constitution the Working Committee 
frames the following disciplinary rules : 

1. The Working Committee shall have tlie power to take uiseiplinarY action against 

(i) xVny Comniittee of the Congress which deliberately acts or earrIeB on propa- 
ganda against the official programme and decisions 'of the Congress or deliberately 
disregards or disobeys any orders passed by aiiy higher authority or by an umpire, 
arbitrator or commissioner duly appointed and 'whicJi it is its particular duty to obey. ' 

(ii) Any member of a Congress Executive or elected 'Congress Committee who 
deliberately acts or carries on propaganda against the official programme and decisions 
of the Congress or deliberately disregards or disobeys any orders passed by any higher 
authority or by an umpire, aAitrator or commissioner didy appointed anil ^vliicli it is 
his jmrtienlar duty to obey. 

{ii'i) Any member of the Congress who is proved to the satisfaction of the Work- 
ing Committee to have been responsible for the embezzlement of Congress fimds or to 
have broken a pledge given to the Congress or any subordinate committee or have 
been guilty of any fraudulent action in connection wnth enrolment or election to a 
Congress Committee or is guilty of acts involving serious moral turpitude and such as 
render his eontinuanee as member undesirable in'the interests of the Congress. 

2. (i) In the case of a Committee of the Congress the disciplinary action may be 
. , the supersession of such a Committee; and such further action against offending 

individual members as may be necessary may also be ordered. 

{it) In the case of a member of • any "Congress Executive or elected Congress 
■ Committee the discipilinary action may be his dismissal, and the fixation of a period 
during wffiich he cannot be validly elected to any office or membership in any Com- 
d; L,;/ mittee of the Congress. ^ . 

' 3 ^^ '.la the case of a member ,of a primary Congi'ass organisation the disciplinary 

- ■_ ^uoa may be a dis^n^fioaMon ‘ for; a stated period from standing for any ©leotion. 
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including election to tlie legislatures or exercising any otlier liglit of a member, or 
expulsion from tlie Indian National Congress. ' 

3. No disciplinary action sliail be taken^ without an opportunity being ^given to the 
Committee or indivld'ual concerned to state its or his case and answer sdeli charges as 
are made before the 'Working Committee. 

4. When the Working Committee is not sitting, the President may take oognlz- 
ance of all urgent cases requiring disciplinary action and shall act on behalf of the 
Working Committee. In ali such eases the decision of the President must be placed 
before the next meeting of the Working Committee who may confirm or revise 
the same. 

5. The Executive Committees of the Provincial Congress Goiniiiittees shall also 
have the power to take disciplinary action against their subordinate Committees and 
inernbei’s of any Congress Executive Committees and members of primary Gcojiinittees 
within their province. In all such cases the same procedure as is followed by the 
Working Goinrnittee sliall be adhered to. It shall be open to the Cormiiittee oig mem- 
ber against vdiom disciplinary action is taken to appeal against it to the '\Toridiig 
Committee, provided that pending the' appeal the order appealed against is 
submitted to, 

6. Any person against whom an expulsion order is passed may apply for revision 

to the A. 1 . C. C. Such, application should be sent by registered post to the Working 
G-eneral Secretary’s address not, later than forty days after the date of the final order 
appealed against, ‘ provided that at any time a revision may be applied for and allowed 
by reason of altered circumstances. ' , ^ ■ 

Residential Qualifications 

Interpreting the implication of residential qualification in Art. Ill of the constitu- 
tion, the Committee was of opinion that there was no inter- district revStriction 
with regard to elections in the constitutions. It would, however, be open to provinces 
to make their own rule in respect of a candidate from outside the province pro|>osm.g 
to stand for an election in the province. 

A. I. C. C. Members for U. P. 

On a reference being made by t.he IT. P. Provincial Congress Committee for inoreas- 
ing its quota of A. I. C,"C. members, the Committee after disoussiiig the question decided 
that it had no authority to change the allocation of , iLienibers as they were fixed by 
the constitution. 

Bengal Elections 

The Ooniniittee adhered to the interpretation already given to Ariicle XWll (b) and 
„ (c)*of the constitutioD.. 

Bwma 

The Committee discussed the problem of Burma under the scheme of reforms in 
the J. F. 0. Report and decided that the Burma Provincial Congress Coinmitteo would 
for the time being function as before. 

With regard to the position of Indians in Buiina under the D.ew solieine the 
Com,mittee was of opinion that as the whole scheme v?as unacceptable and tlierefore 
no amendments corJd be suggested by the Congress, there was ^ no bar to Burma Indians 
criticising parts of the scheme whicli vitally afi'ected their position and status. 

' Famine, in Andhra 

The President was authorised to issue an appeal for funds for relieving the distress 
In the famine-stricken areas in Andhra. He issued the following appeal : 

“I have readyvith pain and sorrow accounts of the sufferings of the people of 
.Rayalaseema^ which comprises some four districts of the Andhra Province in the 
Madras Presidency. Famine y^onditioas are prevailing tliere and millions of hiirnan 
beings and cattle are undergoing such indescribable miseries as are witnessed only 
when a severe famine visits the land. An appeal has been made-.by .Mr. T. Prakasam^ 
a.s President of the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee, and Prof. iV. G. lianga^ 
as President of the Andhra Peasants Protection Committee for fiiiids, for relieving 
the distress there. Having seen and worked among sufferers in another part of the 
country I can realise and visualise to myself the terrible plight of the people in the 
grip of a severe famine. I whole-heartedly support the appeal for funds and hope the 
coimtry, and particularly the South, will respond to it with the generosity wMoii the 
cause demands”. 
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T.b.e following is an autlioritative lisfe of tlie members of the A. I. C» Ch 
ChairmanSp:.. Bajendra Prasad 

Ex“pre$idents 

1. Pandit Madaii Mohan Malayiya, 2. Sliri C. _ Yijiannghavacliariar,^ S. Srimati 
Sarojini Kaidu, 4. Dr, M. A. Ansari, *5. Maulana Abiil Kalam Azad, 6. Sliri Jawliarla! 
...Heliniy.,7.. Sardar Vallabiibhai Patel 

Elected Members 

Ajmere ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ .■ ' . ■ 

1. Pt. Goiiri Sliantar Bharga%m, 2. Ft, Haribhao Ilpaclliyaya^ 3. Saeed Razmi. 

Andhra . r " _ . ■ , 

1. Dr. Bliogaxajii Pattablii Sitaramaiaii Garn, 2. Bezwada Gopalareddi, d. Swami 
Naraj^anaiianda, Saras'wati, 4. Tenneti Tiswanatham, 5. Desahliakta Koiida Tenkata-* 
ppiaii Pantiilu, 6, T. Prahasam Pantuln Garu, 7. K. 2\ageswara Rao Pantiilix Gani, 
8. A. Kaleswara Rao Gann 9. Dandu Barayanaraju Gann IG. Kaiiur Snbharao Gam, 11, 
Biilusu Sambamiudi Gam, ^ 

Assam. 

1, Bishnnram Medlii, 2. Syt Nabin*. Chandra Bardoloi. 

1. Syi Sri EhislinaSSinlia, 2. Dr. Syed Mahmud, 3. Syt. Eamdayalu Sinha, 4, Syt. 
Satyanarain Sinha, 5. Swami Sahjanand Saraswati. 6. Sardar Hiirihar Sinlia, 7. Syt. 
Badri Narayan Sinha, 8. Maiilavi Abdul Bari, 9, Syt. Rash Behari Lai, 10. Syt.^ Deep 
Bai'ayan Sinha, 11. Smt. Ramtanuki Devi, 19, Pt. Ihnodanand -lain 13. Syt. Jaiprakas 
Barayan, 14. Syt. Anugrah Narayan Sinha, 15. Pt. Bamanauda Misra, IG. Byt.Mahamaya 
Prasad Sinha. 

1. Syt. Siibhas Ch. Bose, 2. Syt. Bshitish Chandra Das Gupta, 3. Di*. Prafiilla Oh. 
Ghosh, "4. Sreemati Drmiia Devi, 5. Mr. J. C, Gupta, 6. Syt. Birendra Nath Maznmdax, 
7, Dr. Indra Narayan Sen Gupta,” 8. Haripada Chatterjee, 9. Syt Paiiclianon Bose, 
10. Syt Nishit Nath Kiindu, 11. Syt-Basanta Bumar Das, iS. Syt. Sai’ai Kumar Dutta, 13. 
Syt. Kamal Krishna Roy, 14. Syt. Amarendra N. Chakrabarty, 15, Syt. Bamsiindar 
Sinha, 15, Maulavi Ghaisiiddin '.Ahmed, 17. Syed Jalaluddin 'Hasln-my, 1S._ Pandit 
Punishottam Roy, 19. Syt. Surendra Mohan Moitra, 20. Syt. Kiran Sankar Roy, 21. 
Byt Kamiiii Kiimar Dutta, 22. Syt Mahendra Chandra Sen, 23. Dr, Pratap Chandra 
Guha Roy, 

Berar 

1. Loknayak Madliab Shreehari Aney, 2. Pundit Dinkarsliastri La:sinan Shastri 
Kanacle, 3. Srijlal Biy^mi. 

Bombay 

' R Syt. K, P. Nariman, 2. Syt. K. MnMimsM, 3. Syt Yusuf J. Meherally, 

Burma 

" 1. Syt. Ganga Singh, 2. Syt. Ratiial Desai, 3. Syt. B. K. Dadachanji, 4. Syt. 
Rameslmath Gharekhan, '5. Syt. Sordram Poddar, 6. Syt. Ranclioddas II. Gandhi, 

( 7 . F, Marathi 

1. Dr, N. B. Khare, 2. Syt. Chatobhujahhai Jasaiii, 3. Syt. Janiunalai Bajaj. 

' Delhi 

,, , ^1. Mr.'B. Narasimham, 2. Pt. Pearey Lai Sanaa, 3. Master Tishnu Chandra. 

Gujarat 

_ 1; Bvt Chandulal llanilal Desai, 2., Syt Kanaiyalal Niiniihhai, 3. Syt. Moraiji R. 

■ Bwi, 4, byt Manila! Taiabhai Kothari, 5.,' Syi Abbas Tyebji, 6. Byt Amaratla! 
Baipatbhai Seth. 

Karnatak ■ ' . . 


Ghattopadhyap. 
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"ir“Syt. R Erishua Pillay, 2. M. P. Narayaaa Iteaon. S. fl. ivnnhifcanujffl 

Nambiar, 4 E. M, Sankaran J^famboodiripacl 


Mahakoshai_ 

1 

Mislira. 

.A.wadesii Pratap Singh. 

Maharashtra 


^ Syt. Pt. 'EaTisliaiiker Shtikla, 2. ■‘Syt...Seth bioTinda-^ 1 1 ^ 

ira, Pt Makliaii Lai ChatiuTe-di, 5.,' Syt GliaiiSuvaru Ii. Lai 

QSinrrlj 


r'sVt."S. D. Deo, 2. Dr. B. C. Lagn, 3. f>i. y.}'-,,,.!:;:'';’ ’ ^ <;■ C'ore. 

Syt, ‘D. E. Gosavi, 6. Syt. E. G. -Jaju, 7. hyt. A. \ . i-i-o.- >• ,■■■• '-..ivii bhat. 


5. 

N. TV. F. ^ , 

1. I)r, Khan Sahab. 2. Sardar Sam Smgii. 


Punjab 



Bass. 

S, 


Luifi Bam 


Zntslii, 12. Ohazi Abdul Salim an, 13. Dr. Mohammad .A lain. 

' Cliauana, 15, Muni Lai .Karia, 16 Lala Kidar Math Sehgal. 

Sind . . .. , ,,, , , .. 

1. Syt. Jairaindas Doiiiatram, 2. Dr. Choitram P. Gidwarn. .a yv'ivu::* ivnsliiiamaid, 
4 Swami Govidanand. 

Paniii Nadu 
1. Shri C. 

4. Mrs. Siikmiiii 

7,'D,r. Gopalaswan , , 

Yenkatachaiia'Ee.ddia..r, 10. Syt 'M. Narayanan, 11. Syt G, At.ui.nr Kaidiu 12, 

Syt. Sripad Shankar. 

United Provinces 

1. Aoharya Narendra Deo, 2. Shri Chandra Bhaii M Syt /IL,mbar Natli 

Shastri, 4. Syt Maliabir Tyagi, 5. vSyt. Deep Naraynii Vaniia, Slir! Kribhiia Butt 



■Syt Vishambhar Dayai Tripathi, 14 .Shri. Jwala PrnK.h hi. >u. Sumpuma 

Nand, 16.. Shri Sri Prakasa, 17. Syt Daiiiodar Samp Stcii. iS. rt*. M ,r,intr Husain, 
19. , Syt Govinda Sahai, 20. ■ Syt Narbada Prasad Sbih. 2t >yu Namyan 

Sakseiia, 22. Syt BlU'igvrandas ifakmdii. ■ _ 

Utkai 

1. Malati Cliondhiiry, 2. lingaraj Misra, 3. Nabakrialiiia t ^'a?lllalii^dlore 

Das, 5. NilakaiitJia Das, 6. .Dibakar Fattanai.k. ' . ’. " 


C. ,o ,»■ g r e s s P r o ¥ i n c i a 1 E x e e ii I i v e s 

The terms of the .new Congress Constitution, required 41 rVo'v'irital CoiigTess 
Comniittees to hold on or before the- 15th of Jaamary, 1935 -their electors to A.'l. 0. 
U and of office-bearers of the', reconstituted . Prormciol Cimgrc-.-^ Tlio 

ejections were held according. to this-. time-table. .'The follow] v I: t da- iho iiaiues 
Or the presidents and secretaries of the respe'eth^^e P. C. Cs. ' ■ ■ 

Ajmere 


President: Shii Gauri Slianto Bhargava. General Seereltn/ : .Svt. liaribliao 
Secretaries : Syt. Saeed Eazmi, Syt. Bishambiir Xa<.i> 


Ilpadhyaya, 

Andhra 

1 £«»emZ Secreiary : Syt. R. Siimt.amiu'ii. Srmtarm : 

byt JB. Gopalareddi, Syd. Kaliiiri Ohendramowh; ' 

Assam 

President : Syt. Bisnuram MedH. Secretary : Syt. Siddiiiatl) Sanaa. 

Bebar 

President : Syt Sriirislma Sinha. Secretary : Syt Anugrah Xarayau Sinha. 
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... Bengal 

FreiMent : Syt. SuMias Chandra Bose. Secretary : Syt. Kama! Erisliiia Koy. 

■ ■ ■ Betas? : ■ 

President : Syt. BriJIal Biyaiii. Secretaries : Syt. P. B. Golc, Syt. MadliaTsliastri. 

Bombay 

'President: Syt. K. E. Nariman. General Seereiaries : -Syt. S. Ii. Patil. Syt. Gan- 
patishanker N. Desai. 

Biirnsa 

: President : Sjd:.. Gaiiga Singh. Secretary: Syt. Rameshiiatli Gliareldiaii. 

C. F. Marathi 

President : Br„ N. B. Eliare. Secretaries : Syt. E. S. Patwardiian, Syt. II. J. 
Eanetkar. 

Delhi 

: .PresMent : Mr. Asaf AIL' General Secretary: Syt. Jugal Kishore lOianiia. 

Gojerat 



President : Sardar Yallablibhai Patel. Secretaries : Syt. Morarii E. "Desai. Syt. 
Bhogilal Lala, Syt. Manila! Y. Eotiiaii. 

Karoalak 

: President : Syt. S. K Eosamani. General Secretary : Syt. E. S. Hukerikar, Seere^ 
taries : Syt. G. A. Gokliaie, Syt. G. Y. Hoiiakeri. 

Kerala 

Presidmit i Bjt. A. Ii. Gopalan. Joint Secretaires: Syt. Ii. P. Gopalaii, Byt. F. 
Krishna Faniker, 

Mahakosbal 

President : Syt. Ravishankerji Shukla. General Secretaries : Syt. Thakiir Pyarelal 
Singhji. Syt. L, G. Bhattaji, 

Mails raEbIra 

:'^.Prmidenti Syt S. D, Beo. Secretaries: Syt G. A. Beslipaiide. Syt. S. 

North western Frontier 

President : Pir Shahinshali. General Secretary : Khan Sadiilhiii £haii. Sec-fetary : 
•Syt .. Bam Singh. . 

■ ■ Punjab . 

^\r:::PresideM": Br. Satya Pal- General Secretary : Syt.L. Ivedar Nath^ Sehgal 
. . Sind 

President : Br. Choithrjim P. Gidwani. Secreiaiij : Prof, Giianshyam Jethanand. 

Tamil Nadu 

President : Syt C. Bajagopalachariar. Secretaries : Syt. M, Bakthavathsalam, Bri- 
raatx Riikmani Lakshmipathi. 

United Provinces 

President : Syt Sri Prakasa. General Secretary : Syt. EaS. Ahmad Ividwai. Scare- 
tarm : Seth Bamodar Samp, Syt. Yishanihhar Byal Tripathi, Syt. Thaivur Das. 

Utkal 

President : Pandit Nilakantha Bas, Secretaries : Pandit LingaraJ Misra. Syt. 
Nabakrishna Chaudhnri, 


, ASSEMBLY ACTIVITIES 

The session of the new Assembly 'opened at Belli! on January 21. The present 
Indian Assembty consists of 145 members of whom 41 are officials and nominated 
members. Among the elected seats Muslims have 30, Europeans 8, Land-holders and 
special interests ll,- md-nnly , .49 ".'seats' are open to me general electorate. Out 
oimeBt 44,;Seat8^ih-:fhe last eleotions.i ; - :• - ... 
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. Adljoiirnmenl Motions . 

Two adjoiirniiieiit motions were tabled by the Congress Party, one in coimectioii 
with the CTOvernmeiit circular over the All-India Tillage Industries' Association and 
another for the detention without trial of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose. The first motion 
^Yaa talked out, while the Congress carried the second motion by 58 votes to 54, 

FresideoHal Election 

The Congress sustained a defeat in the election of the President of the Asseinbl.y 
the Congress nominee Mr. T. A. K, Slierwani having secured 62 votes as against 70 
secured 'by Sir Abdur Rahim, a member of the Independent Muslim Party, All 
the Government votes were given to Sir Abdur Eahini. 

Indo'Eritish Tirade Agreement 

The Assembly adopted by 66 votes to 58 a motion urging the GovenimeBt to 
terminate the Iiido-British "Trade AgTeement. Mr. M. A. Jiiinali, leader of the lude- 
pendent Muslim Party, lent his strong support to the motion. 

Ban on Khadai-Kbidmatgars ■ 

The Assembly carried a resolution urging the removal of the ban on Khudai Khid- 
matgavs by 7-1- to 46 votes. The resolution was worded as follows:— 

^The Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council to take immediate 
and necessary ke])3 to remove or cause to be removed the ban on the Ehudai™ 
Khidmatgars organisation in the North-West Frontier ■Province.” 

Assembly Verdict on J. P. C. Heport 

The procedure followed by the Government in the Assembly in connection witli. 
the debate on the J. P. C. Report was different from that followed in the provinoiai 
councils. In the provinces the official bloc rightly refrained from taking part in the 
voting so that only Indian opinion represented in provincial councils might register 
its vote on the Report. In tlie Assembly, however, government decided to intervene 
in the debate and cast all votes at their" disposal against amendments to their proposi- 
tion for the consideration of the Report. But for mis intervention the unambiguous 
resolution moved by the Congress Party recommending government not “to proceed 
■with any legislation based on the said scheme" would have Ibeeu carried. 

The Assembly, Iiowever, adopted the amendment moved by -.Mr. Jinnali. For the 
purpose of voting, the amendment w’as divided into two parts, the first part relating to 
the acceptance of the Communal Award. The Congress amendment of neutrality was 
first put to vote as an amendment to Mr, Jinnah’s amendment, and wus lost," there 
being 44 votes cast in its favour by the members of the Congress Party. After the 
Cong^i’ess amendment was lost, the Congress group remained’ neutral and the first 
clause wms caiTied with the votes of tlie Miissalmans and the Government 

The second and third clauses were put together as being an entire alternative and 
were adopted by the House by 74 against 58 votes. The Congress Party voted for 
the amendment, the Government and nominated Members voted against it. 

Mr. Jinnali 's amendment was as follows 

j,. ^'Tliat this Assembly accepts the Communal Award, so far as it goes, until a 
substitute is agreed upon by the various communities concerned.” 

2. ‘As regards the scheme of Provincial Governments, tliis House is of opinion that 
it is most unsatisfactory and disappointing, in as much as it inoliides various objection- 
able features, particulariy the establislnnent of Second Chambers, tlie Extra-ordinary 
and Special Powers of the Governors, provisions relating to Police rules, Secret Service 
and Intelligence Departments, which render the real control and responsibility of the 
Executive and Legislature ineffective and therefore unless these objectionable features 
are removed, it will not satisfy any section of Indian opinion. 

3. “With respect to the "scheme of the Central Government, called ‘All-Iiidia 
Federation’ this House is clearly of opinion that it is fundamentally bad and totally 
unacceptable to the people of British India and therefore recommends to the Govern- 
ment of India to advise his Majesty’s Government not to proceed with any legislation 
based on this scheme and urges that immediate efforts should be made to consider 
how best to establish in British India alone a real and complete Responsible Govern- 
ment and with tliat ^dew take steps to review the whole position in consultation with 
Indian opinion without delay.” 

The amendment contained in clauses 2 and 3 which W’-as put as an entire alterna- 
tive scheme w’-as treated by the Government, speaking through the Law Member, m 
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ALL-INDIA VILLAGE INDUSTRIES^ .ASSOCIATION 

The constitution of tlie All-India Tillage Indnstiies' Association lias been amended 
Iw the Board of Management of the Association at a meeting held on the 3r(l 
February. The amended costitiition makes the’ organisation of the "’ Association consist 
of trustees, foundation members/ board of management, ordinary members, agents, 
honorary workers, paid workers, associates and also a board of adVisers. The Board 
of Management, which would be an elected body holding office for three years, would 
be responsible for the execution of the policy and programme of the Association. But 
there will be a permanent Board of Trustees wffio shall hold funds and properties on 
behalf of the Association and shall disburse them in accordance with the instructions 
of the Board of Management. The Trustees will have power to overrule the 
instructions of the Board of Management if in the opinion of two-thirds of them such 
instructions contravened the object of the Association or its best interest. But the 
Trustees themselves are not empowered to disburse funds on their initiative. 

The text of the amended constitution is given below : — 

Constitution 

The name of the Association is contemplated by the resolution regarding village 
industries passed by the Indian National Congress at its session held on 27th. October, 
l934 at Bombay and known as All-India Yiilage Industries Association i. e., Akhi! 
Bharat Gram Udyog Saiigh. 

Object 

(2) The object of the Association shall be village reorganisation and recoiistraetion 
including the revival, encouragement and improvement of village industries and moral 
and physical advancement of the villagers of India. 

Functiofis 

(3) For due fulfilment of its object the Association shall raise fiuidSj carry on 
research work, publish literature, organise propaganda, establish agencies, devise 
measures for improvement of village tools and do everything that may be necessary 
for furtherance of its object. 

(4) The Association shall work imder the guidance and adwce of Gandhiji. 

Composition 

(5) The organisation of the Association shall consist of trustees, foundation mem- 
bers, board of ’management and ordinary members agents, honorary workers, paid 
workers, associates and shall also be assisted by a board of advisers. 

Trustees 

(6) The following six persons shall be permanent Board of Trustees vdio shall 
hold funds and properties on behalf of the Association and shall disburse them in 
accordance with the instructions of tlie board of management provided, however, if 
said instructions are in the opinion of the trustees in conflict with the object of the 
Association or with the best interest of it, there shall be joint meeting of the board of 
management and trustees and if in spite of a joint meeting two-thirds of trustees 
disapprove of the instructions of the board of management then such instructions 
would be deemed to have lapsed : 

(1) Sj. Shrikrishnadas Jaju, Treasurer, (2) Sj. J, G. lumiarappa (Wardha), (3) Dr. 
Gopichand (Lahore). (4) Sj. Jamnalal Bajaj (Wardha), (5) Sj/Baiknnth Ik Mehta 
(Bombay), (6) Br. Kiian Sahib (Frontier). 

In the event of vacancy occurring by reason of resignation, death or otherwise 
such vacancy shall be filled in by the remaining trustees amongst ordinai’y members 
of five year’s standing or if at the time of vacancy occuring the Associa-tioii has not 
been in existence for that period then from the list of members then in existence and 
registered on or before 31st day of March, 1935. 

Foundation Members and Board of Management 

The following shall be foundation members and shall also be the first Board of 
Management to hold office for seven years from this date, 3rd. February, 1935 along 
with such members as may be co-opted in the manner hereinafter provided. 

(1) Sj. Shrikrislmadas Jaju, (2) Sj. J. G, Kumarappa, (3) Sm, Goshiben Captain, (4) 
Dr. Khan Sahib, (5) Sj. Shoorji Tillabhdks, (6) Dr. Prafiilla Chandra Ghosh, (7) Sj« 
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Shaniverlal Banfeerv (8) Sj. Laxmklas P. Asar. Sj, Shrilmsliiiacias Jaju shall he the 
first president and treasurer and Sj. J. C. -Kumarappa the organiser and secretary. 

After the expiry of the term of office of the first Board of Management the sue* 
ceding Boards shall be elected every three years by ordinary members of at least 
three years’ standing fmm amongvthemselves.^ Each member of the Board shall be 
jointly and severaliy responsible for enforcement of policy of the Association and 
shall, therefore, be expected to the best of his ability when the Board is not in session 
to represent and enforce its policy and programme within kis or her sphere of 
influence. ' ' ' ' ^ 

Ordinary Bdemhers 

Any person, ' who subscribes to the pledge hereto annexed, recommended by a 
member of the Board of Management and whose admission is approved by the said 
Board, shall be an ordinary member of the Association. 

Agents 

Agents may be selected out of the ordinary members by the Board for representing 
it without any pay in villages or districts and shall be chosen for their knowledge of 
the area of their jurisdictions and for their organising ability and influence within 
their areas and sliall he subject to hye-Iaws defining their duties. ■■ 

Honorary Workers 

Honorary xvorkers shall be workers other than agents or ordinary members and 
shall be approved by a member of the Board of igents. Such workers shall perform 
some' tangible seiwice of the Association. 

Paid Workers 

Paid whole-time workers shall he chosen by the Board or persons duly authorised 
thereto, subject to confirmation of the Board and shall give their whole time and 
attention to the work of the association. 

Any person, ^ who sympathises with the object of the Association and pays an 
annual subsorijjtion of not less than Rs. 100, shall be an associate and one who pays 
a lump sum of Rs. 6,0U0 may be enrolled as a life associate. Advisers shall be those 
who consistently with their "pre-occupations agree to give free benefit of their special 
knowledge to the associatioji whenever consulted. 

Powers and Duties of the Board of Management 

The Board of Management shall be in full charge of the affairs of the association 
a;nd shall have powers to add to their number from among the duly enrolled mem- 
bers, provided the total strength does not exceed twenty. It shall maintain, proper books 
of accounts wMcIi sliall be duly audited and which shall be open to public inspection. 

Bye-Latvs 

The Board of Alaiiagement shall have powder to frame bye-laws for the due carrying 
out of the object of the association. 

Alteration to the Constitution 

It whl be open to the Board of Management by a vote of three-fourths of the then, 
existing members of the Board to alter, amend or add to the oonstitution with excep- 
tion of the clauses relating to the object . and trustees. In the case of these two 
clauses a complete unanimity of the trustees and of the members of the Board of 
Management will be required to make any change. 

The following shall be added to the ‘b^^e-Iaws. Bye-Ia>-w No. II™ Every ordinary 
member of the association shall send to the Secretary a report of the work don© by 
him every quarter so as to reach the central office not later than one month after the 
expiry of the quarter. If no report is received for two consecutive quarters from any 
ordinary member, siioli a member shall cease to be a member of the association. 
Every honorary worker sliall keep a record of the -work done by him, an abstract of 
■which he shall send to the Secretary once every quarter. 

Agency Eides of A. I. V, I. A. 

Under Bye-law No. 10 the following rules for agents have been framed by 
the Board of Management of the A. I. Y. I. A. 

(1) To begin with, the agent will be expected to attend to the programme already 
dra'wn up by the Central Omce. After he has ’made a fair start "vidth the Central 
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Office programme lie will be expected to make a siUTey of all suck industries that 
may be revived, improved or introduced in Ms area and shall forthwith report to the 
Central Office the results of his investigation and submit a programme of work based 
thoreon for examination by the office. 

(2) Every agent will be expected to attend to saBitation and hygiene of the village 
■within his area. 

(3) With XI view to finding markets for surplus products of the villages he should 
induce reliable merchants to store villxige products for sale at prices mutually fixed 
between the merchants and the agent so as to ensure genuineness of such products. 

(4) He should oxirry on ah intensive propagxmda to create a favourable opinion 
for the programme in his area. 

(5) He may invite and receive subscriptions and donations to meet the expense.$ in 

connection with his work xmd should not expect any financial aid from the Central 
Office. But he shall not utilise any part of the funds so collectecl by Iiim for his own 
personal requirements. . 

(6) He may appoint, whenever necessary and if funds at his disposal permit, paid 
workers needed for his work. ' 

(7) He shall keep accurate accounts of all receipts and disbursements which will 
be subject to audit bv Central Office. 

(8) His work will be subject to inspection and supervision by the Central Office. 

(fi) He shall submit a report of his work and abstrxiot of receipts and payments 

for every month so as to reach the Central Office not kter than the 15th of tlie 
month foUo-wing. 

(10) Any neglect in submitting the monthly report and stxitement of accounts or 
in carrying out the instructions from the Central Office will involve the cancellation 
of the agency. 


POORNArSWARAJ DAY CELEBRATIONS 

Poorna Swaraj Day was celebrated throughout India in accordance with instructions 
issued by the Working Committee The Government except in Bengal and Mysore 
refrained from any irritating interference with functions connected wdth the day. 

As advised by the Working Committee, Hartal was not observed anywhere in India. 
Silent processions, flag salutations, unfurling of flags on housetops, and meetings where 
the resolution of the Working Committee was adopted and repeated word for word by 
the audience standingj were the features of the day. The occasion was also utilized at a 
few places for some form of service to Harijans. The Bombay P. 0. 0. organised a 
sale of national tri-colour flag buttons the proceeds of which were divided between 
ihe distressed peasants of Gujerat and Karnatak. 

In Bengal the resolution of the Working Committee was himpered with in; the 
course of transit and published in papers in a mutilated form. The result w^as that 
public meetings held throughout Bengal w^ere obliged to adopt and repeat the resolutioii 
so mutilated. The Press Censor in Bengal cleverly omitted from the body of the 

resolution all reference to Independence, or sacrifice or suffering to be undergone to 
achieve the goal of Independence. The intention of this omission is obvious. li 

created^ resentment in public mind when the facts were brought to light. 

Again, at Eajbari (Bengal) the flag which was hoisted in front of the Town Mi 
was reported to have been pulled down and taken away by the Police. The Police 
at the same place tried also to remove the flag hoisted at the house of the President 
of the local Congress Committee. 

The District Magistrate of Mysore issued xin order prohibiting the hoisting of the 
Congress flag within a radius of live miles of Mysore ‘lor six months from January 30, 
1935. The ground shown was tliat “such a flag might be construed as derogatory 

to the sovereignty of the Maliarxija, which has a recognised flag of its own.” Tlxe 

- order evoked much adverse criticism 'in the newspapers in India, 

Beports have been received of the celebration having tal<en place at the following 
places, The list, however, cannot be regarded as exhaustive : — 


Adgaon (Akola), Agra, Ahmedabad, Aiabpur,, (Derha Dun), Ajit (Aligarh), Akola, 
; AliahaW,, linraoh, Arrah, Arvi, Asalgaon 
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B 

Badnera (Aniraoti), Bagarmaii (Uiiao), Bagraya (Aligarh), Bahaiipiir (Aligarh), Bakhara 
(Bahahad), Bairampur, BaEsora (Santhal Farganas), Barahiya {Mongliyr), Balapur (Akola), 
Barthana, Bariarpur (Monghyr), Banimra, Bapatla, Bariaal, Basim, Begusarai (Moiigyr), 
Benares, Bezwada, Bliabkila, (shahabad), Bhandara, Bliojpur (Bijnore), Bikramganj 
(Bhaliabad), Blantia (Sliahabad), Bholpur, Bombay City, Buidana, Btirrabzar B. C. 0. 

■ C 

Cal(3utta (North), Calcutta (Central), Calcutta (South), Calicut, Chanda, Chandina, 
Chandpur (Bijnore), Chapra, Ghengadu, Ohircandi, Chiuglcpet, Ohomlk (Aligarh), 
Ohoupathy, Oooanada, Coimbatore, Comilla, Coujeevaram, Ciiddapah. 

rJ> 

Badar, Balia, Balsingsarai, Banda (Behra Bun), Barblianga, Behra Dun, Delhi, 
Beogdiur (Santhai Parganas), Bhampur (Bijaore), Bharapurani, Biudigul, Boiwala (Behra 
Bun), Bohgargaon (Akola), Bumka (Santlial Parganas) Burgawati (Sahabad). 

E 

Ellore, Enaetpur, Erwakatta (Etamh), Etah. 

, F 

Ferozepiir, fethimr (Unao). 

G 

Gaura (Shahabad), Gaya, Ghatkopar, Ghaziabad. Gliormara (Santhai Parganas), 
Godda (Santhai Parganas) Gola (Lakhimpore), Gondia, Gopalganj, Gudmda, Guntur, 

H 

Haldwaiii (Naiiii Tal), Ilapur, Harrya (Basti), Hathras (Aligarh) Hivarkhed (Akola), 
Hinganghat, Eooghly Howrah, Hyderabad iBind), 

I 

Indupur (Monghyr), Intur, 

J 

Jagdishpnr, Jacobabad, Jharia, Jammalawadhya. 

IC ■ ■ 

Kalamb (Yeotnial), Kolwari (Basti), Karachi, Katol, Karania (Akola), Kamptee, 
Kasganj, Keleveli, Kelod, Khagab, Khagna, Khamgaon (Buidana), Khandwa, Kharangna, 
Khanhara (Santhai Parganas), Kotri, Eulpahar, Kumbhakonam, Kusmi! (Santhai 
Parganas). 

■ L ■' 

Lahore, Larkana, Lakhout (Behra Bun), Lucknow, LyaUpru*. 

' M ■■ ■ ' ■ 

Madras (Andhra B, O. 0.), Madura, Mahoba (Hamirpur), Makoor (Unao), Mamrezpm’ 
(IJnao}, Mana (Akola). Mangalore, Mannargudi, Mehkar iBuldanah Mithi, Monghyr, 
Moradabad, Morshi, Motiliarf, Murtisapur (Akola), Miisalipatam, Muttra, Muzafarpur. 

. . N 

Nagapaliam, Nakhti (Santhai Pargana&O) N^unakha (Salem), Nashankar, Nagpur, Nasik, 
Nator, Nemmore, Nidubroiu, Noakhali, Nuzvid. 

P 

Palia (Laidiimpur), Panhan (Unao) Patna, Peddapuram, Peramber, 24 Parganas D, 0. 
C., Pilibhit, Pipragautam (Basti), Pollachi, Poona, Pranimandal (Bana), Purnea, Furxilia, 
Purwakhas (Unao), Pusao (Yeotnial). 

■ ■ . ■ R ■ 

Eadhultera, Raipur, Rajamundry, Rajbari, Ramtek, Rantanpur (Santhai Parganas), 
Rishikesh (Behra Bun), Budaiii (Aligrah). 

S 

Saharanpiir, Salem, Salkea, Santa Cruz, Sarba (Santhai Parganas). Sasni (Aligarh), 
Sattenapalli, Saoner, Semria, Shahpur (Aligarh), (Shahabad) Sinkapiir, (Shahbad) 
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Sliokinghiir, Slielflipiir (Aligarh) Bluilailpaia (Bhahabad), Biketitoptir (Unao), Sondila, 
Sontlian (Lakhimpm’), Siilri, Siikodo (Ak)k^^ 

T 

Tameshowernatli (Bastib Tanjorej Tan do Md.Ehan, Teghra (Mongiiyr), Telliani (AMa), 
Telliclieri, Tinne\-elly, Tirixoliengbclu, Tinipati, Tirpatliur, Tlmttaiu, Tiunser, Tiiticorin. 

U 

Umia (AMa); Mmri (Alcola). 

V . 

Yela, Yileparlo, Yiilupuram, Ymanagram. 

W 

Wanklied (Biildaaa), Wim (Yeotmal), Wardha. 

Y 

Yeotmal 


ALL-INDIA PROTEST DAY AGAINST J. P. C. REPORT 


Babu Rafendra Prasad, President of the Coiigre.'is, issued the following statement to 
the Press fixing February 7 as the All-India Protest Day against Joint Parliamentary 
Committee’s Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms. 


SlatemenI 

“There being a general demand that a day should be fixed as day of protest 
against the Joint Parliamontary CominittteeA Report on Indian constitutional reforms. I 
hx Thiu'sday, February 7, for sitch demonstrations. 

‘Tiiblic meetings should bo held all over the country. The following resolution is 
suggested for adoption at such meetings. Tho J. P. G, proposals have been condemned 
by all shades of public opinion in the country and I a[)peal to ali to pariicipate in 
this country-wide protest againts them. Tho report of the meeting should be sent to 
the office of the A. I, C. 0., at Patna and to tiie Press. 


■ ■ EeSCsIlitlOiS 

“The public meeting of citizens of condemns the proposed constitutiomd 

changes as conceived in a sprit of imperialist domination and economic exploitation 
and disclosing no intention of transferring real power to tim ]ieo]do o.i: India. This 
places ^011 record its considered opinion that it prefers to continue the btrnggle for 
Bwaraj under present constitution and calls upon tlie popular representatives in the 
legislatures to reject the proposed scheme”. 

In pursuance of this meetings ^Ye^e held not merely in every town of any import- 
ance in India but also in distant nooks and corners of many provinces. 

The reslution suggested by the President was adopted without any dissentient voice. 
In Bombay all political parties combined to giro expression to their dissatisfaction 
over tho Resort in a public meeting held under their joint auspices. The demonstration 
held in Rangoon under the auspices of the' Burma P. C. C. was also imiqiio in the 
sense that Burmans and Indians come together on a common platform to pass for the 
rejection of the Report. 


SITUATION IN MIDNAPUR 

. Congress organisations in the district of Midnapore (Bengal) being still under ban, 
the district is represented on the Bengal P. 0. C. by representatives sent from the 
Mdna^ District Workers' Association in Calcutta with tho approval of the Bengal 

y. ' ■ The folllowing facts aboixt the present situation in the district ai’e taken from a 
report sent by the Secretary of the Midnapore District Workers' Association. 

; V A ’ has not yet lifted the ban on the 99 Congress Committees 
throughout" the District. The premises ef the Contai National School, Narajoie Eaj Kut 
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diary Building and otiier similar buildings and iiistitutious are under Government 
occupation. 

‘Tn the District and sub-divisionai towns Curfew order, the prohibition of cycling 
by Bhadralong youngmen and the keeping of the identity cards by all persons between 
the ages of 15 and 30, as also tlie order to report all their movements to the Police 
are still in force. 

'‘Route inarches of soldiers, with occasional house- searches still' continue. A net- 
work of ivhat are called anti-terrorist leagues have been started throughout the district 
and officials and certain non-officials are lioldmg meetings preaching not merely against 
the misguided activities of the terrorists, but also against all Congress activities. The 
Government is also now bent upon saddling the district with Union Boards. It may be 
mentioned that Midiiapur resisted the imposition of these Boards in 1921 by oft’ering 
Satyagraha.” 


.D I S T R-E SS WARRANTSIN BE EAR 

Property belonging to relations of several Congress workers in the district of Patna 
was recently attached by the Government on the strength of warrants issued^ for 
realisation of fines whieli were imposed on them, in addition to sentences of imprison- 
ment in 1932. In every case, the Congressman concerned is reported to have had under- 
gone the additional term of imprisonment iu default of payment of the fine. In reply 
to the protests of the parties the Police officers engaged in the attachments are re- 
ported to have invited them to file suits to establish their claim. In the meantime in 
several cases the property attached was put to sale. 


U N I T Y T A L K S 

Negotiations for an agreed settlement between the communities which could re- 
place the so-ealled Gonimimal Award and which by minimising communal discord and 
tiiokerings could enable the country to present a united front proceeded for more 
than a month between the ( 'ongress President, Babu Rajendra Prasad, and Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League. The talks started on January 23 
last and were resumed from February 12, after a short break in the first W'eeir of 
February. They terminated on March 1, 1935. 

The Associated Press rightly reported that as far as Babu Rajendra Prasad and 
Mr. Jinnah were concerned the prolonged negotatioiis had brought about 
a substantial measure of common agreement, and left to themselves they would 
have reached a settlement, which they had every hope would have been endorsed by 
the Coagress and the Muslim Leagiie.' But their attempt to make others outside the 
two organisations agree to the same failed. Accordingly negotiations were 
abandoned. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad and Mr. Jinnah have issued the following joint statement: 

“We have made an earnest effort to find a solution of the communal problem, 
which w’ould .satisfy all the parties ooucernod. We regret that in spite of our best 
efforts we have not been able to find such a formula. 

We realise that communal harmony and concord are essential for the progress of 
the country, and w^e can only hope that forces will arise which will make a future 
attempt more fruitful. 

„ Sd, RAmmA Prasad 

Sd. M, A. JiNUTAii 


ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMITTEE 

The All India Congress Committee met at Jubbiilpore on April 24 and 25, 1935. 
Babu Rajendra Prasad presided. Except the North-West Frontier Province, Kerala, 
Berar and Burma, all the other Congress provinces were represented. 
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[ TOBBTILPOEE— 


1. Congress Farliamenlary Boardl 

Tile Committee elected tlie following membor.s to the Congress Parliamentary ■ j 

■ Board':— : ■ I 

1. Shri Bhulabhai ,T. Desai, 2. Mrs. Sarojini Haidii, 3. Maulaua Ahiil Ealam Azad, i 

4, Shri C. Baiagopalaohari, 5. Sliri K. P. Nariman, G. Br. Ivhan Sahab, 7. Pandit / 

Govind Ballabh Pant, 8. Shri S. Satyamurti, 9. Shri K. M. Miinslii, 10. Shri Nabiti - 

Chandra Bardoloi, 11. Shri Biirendra Mohan Moitra, 12. Shri^ Asaf Ali, 13. Shri Sri 
Krishna Sinha, 14. Shri Aniigrali Narayan Sinlia, 3,5. Shri Sri Prakasa, 16. Shri 
Govind Das 17. Shri N. Y. Gadgil, IS. shri Eafi Ahmad Kichvai, 19 Dr. Satyapal, 

20. Shri T, Pralcasam. 21. Shri K, Nageswar Bao, 22, Shri Kirausankar Ray, 23, 

Shri Nilkantlia Das, 24, Dr. G. B. Kliare, 25. Shri S. K. Hosamani. i 

2. Eleclion Pbputes Panel ■ 

The following memhers were elected to the Election Bisjiiites Panel ^ 

1. Sardar Sardnl Singh, Advocate, 2. Capt. Lai Avadhesli Pratap Singh, B. Shri 
T. Yiswanatham, 4. Shri Mohanlal Saksena, 5. Shri C. K. Miithiiranga Mndaliar, 6. 

Shii N. Y. Gadgil, 7. Shri Kainiiil Kiimar Dntta, 8. Lala Dunichaiid, 9. Shri 
Satyanarayan Sinha, 10. Prof. Abdul Bari, 11. Sliri Bangarao Diwakar, 12. Shri .K. 

Blmshyam Iyengar. 

3. Anditors 

Messrs. R G. Metha & Co. of Bombay were appointed auditors of the A. I, G. 0. 
for the current year. r 

Tlie Committee passed the following resolutions;— 1 

4. Condolence 

The Committee places on record its sense of sorrow at tlie premature and sudden j 

death of Syt T. A. K, Sherwani in whom the country has lost a devoted and sincere ! 

patriot and indefatigable worker in the cause of Hindu-Muslim unity. The Committee ! 

conveys its^ sincere and heai'tfelt condolence to the members of th*e bereaved family. 4 

The resolution be communicated to Mrs. vBherwani and members of the family. ' A 

The Committee also adopted the resolution of the Working Committee passed at 
Delhi on the premature death of Syt. Abhyankar. 

S. Congress Party in the Assembly ' 

The A. I. 0. C. records its satisfaction at the work of the Congress Party in the 
Assembly in the face of many difficulties and congratulates the members on the excell- 
ent discipline observed by them. 

,6. Ban' on Congress Orgamsetionss 


This Committee draws the attention of the country to the eoiitinuauce of the ban 
on Congress organisations in the N, W. F. P, and all' Congress Committees in Midna- 
pur District in Bengal and on affiliated and allied bodies fully accepting the Congress 
creed and discipline like the Khudai Khichaatgar.s and Hindustani Seva Dal and other 
institutions in Bengal, Gujarat and eisewdiere and the recent suppression of Labour 
and Youth League organisations in Bengal, the Bombay Presidencies, the Punjab and 
elsewhere on the plea of alleged tendencies without reference to any overt acts, and 
arrests of workers connected with such organisations. This Committee appeals to the 
people at large to realise that the political salvation of the country is bound up with 
the strengthening of the Congress organisation and calls upon ali sections to do every- 
thing to increase the strength of the Congress. 

7, Abuse of Foreigners’ Act 


The Committee notes the flagrant abuse of the Foreigner’s Act, an ancient piece of 
legislation intended for a wholly different purpose, in pursuance of tlie same general 
policy of eontimred repression, whereby a large number of Congressmen who fully 
accept the Congress creed have been extorned from British India and thus deprived 
' not only of the opportunity of legitimate activity hut also of residing and carrying on 
business which in many cases they had been doing for years. 

This Committee sti'ongly condemns the continuous repression that lias been going 
. on m Ben gal particularly in the detention and intornment without trial and in secrecy 

' .'—Members of the 
.Tolini on this raaoMon,' 


Assembly in the A. I. 0. C. did not participate in. the 
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. and for indefiiiite periods of a large, number of tiie youth torn from their natural 

surroundings depriving their families and dependants in many cases of the natural 
^ soiircG of niainteuance without making any other arrangement for tlieir support 

This Committee is of opinion that it is high time for the Government of Bengal either 
to discharge the detennes or give them a fair trial through the ordinary law courts. 

This Committee assures the people of Bengal iii general and the detenues in parti- 
cular of its full sympathy in their ahliction. 

^ The Committee asks tlie Bengal P. (J. U. to prepare a list of detennes and internees 
with full particulars iueiuding their period of detention and internment and about the 
financial condition of the families and report it to the Working Committee. 

This Committee further resolves that an Ail ■ India Fund for the relief to the 
Detenuos’ families be started under the control of the Working Committee. 

9. Mob Violence at Ferozabad 

This Committee deeply deplores the horrible acts of mob violence perpetrated at 
Ferozabad culminating in the burning alive of the whole family of Doctor Jivaram 
inoluding: children and patients. This Committee hopes that leaders of all communitios 
will realise the extent to wliich religious fanaticism when once roused can go and 
that they will see tlie advisability of abstaining from saying or doing anything that 
fans such frenzy. It appeals to all to take effective steps to make people realise the 
need for all communities, particularly Hindus and Muslims, living together in peace 
and friendship with mutual good understanding and respect, 

10. Indian States 

TMs Committee declares that tlie interests of the people of the Indian States are 
as much the concern of the Indian National Congress as those of the people of British 
India and assures them of its full support in their struggle for freedom. 


THE WORKING COMMITTEE 

The Working Committee met at Gopal Bag, Jubhiilpore on April 23, 24 and 25, 
1935. Baba Rajendra Prasad presided. The following members were present : 

fc?ardar Vallabbhai Patel, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Shri 0. Rajagopalachari, Dr. Pattablii 
Sitaramayya, Sri K. P. Nariman, Sardar Sardiil Singh Caveeshar, Shri Gangadliarrao 
Deshpande, Shri J. B. Kripalaui. 

Maulana Abdul Kalani Azad was present at the meeting of April 25th. 

Shri Bhulabliai Desai, Paudit (jovind Ballabh Pant, Siiri Siirondra AEohan Moitra, 
Shri Nahiii Chandra Bardoloi, Pandit Nilkaiitha Das and Shri Ravislianker Sliukla 
attended the meeting by invitation. 

The minutes of the last meeting held on January 16, 17, and 18, 1935 were confirmed 

The statement of A. I. C. C. office accounts from January to March, 1935 was 
placed before the meeting and passed. The Committee sanctioned the excess expendi- 
ture of Es. 124-7-0 under the head ‘'AOscellaneoiis”. 

Estimate of Expenditwre 


The following estimate of expenditure of the 1 
December, 1935 was adopted by the Committee. 

L. I 0. 0. office till 

the end of 

Rfi. 

1. Establishment ... 


7000 

2. Postage and Telegrams 


9a) 

3. Stationery and Printing ... 

... 

. 3900 

4. Travelling expenses 


im 

5. Rents and taxes 


640 

6. Purnitiire ... 


1000 

7, Library 


1000 

8 . Miscellaneous ... 


900 

9. Repairs of Swaraj Bhawan 

*¥• 

300 

10. Electric Installation 

Total 

250 

16,960 


f Note ;—Dndor the head Stationery and Printing provision has been made for the 

I following over and above the usual publications 
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(a) Beprintof in. C. 1927. 

(b) Printing of L N. 0* for period 1930-34 

(e) Printing of a compilation of Indian opinion on the J. P. C. Beport as J3ng- 
gested by Br. Ansail 

(d) Preparation of a map of India indicating Congress provinces. 

Remission Granted to Frontier P. C. C* 

In view of the^ continuance of Government ban on Congress organisations in the 
North-West Frontier, the Committee granted the province the remission of provincial 
subscription for this year. 

The Committee adopted the following resolutions : 

Provincial Subscription 

The Working Committee notes that many provinces have not paid the first instal- 
ment of their provincial quota while some have not paid anything at all, The Com- 
mittoe resolves under Art. XVLII, (n) that all Provincial Congress Committees should 

E ay up their full annual quota by the 31st. of July, and in case of default members 
:oin the defaulting provinces will not be permitted to participate in any meeting of 
the A. I. 0. 0. thereafter. 

Provincial Constitutions 

Tho Provincial constitutions adopted by the Provincial Congress Committees of 
Assam, Earnatak, Eerala, Sindh, Tamil Nad, C. P. Marathi and Burma are sanctioned. 

The constitutions of Ajmer, Bombay, Andhra, Bihar, Utkal, Punjab, TJ. P,, Berar, 
Gujarat, and Maharashtra are sanctioned subject to abeyance in respect of clauses in- 
voMag doubts and coiiilicts. The President is authorised to deal with such clauses and 
sanction them after their rectification. The President is further authorised to sanction 
the constitutions from Maliakashal, Delhi, Bengal and N. W. P. P. after eonsidertion 
and such enqiury as he considers necessary. 


Maximum Number of Delegates 


The maximum number of delegates returnable by the 
will be as follows : 

1, Ajmer 

2. Andhra 

3, Assam 

4. Behar 

6. Bengal and Surma Yalley 
6. Berar 

8. Burma 

9. Nagpur 

10. Delhi 

11. Gujarat 

12. Karnahik 

13. Eerala 

14. Mahakoshal 

15. Mahai’ashtra 

16. N. W, P. Province 

17. Punjab 
ik Sindh 

19. Tamil Nad 

20. United Provinces 

21. Utkal 


provinces under Art TI, f, ii, 


44 
144 
25 
185 
324 
20 
21 
88 
. 17 ' 

22 
62 
104 
53 
83 
98 
21 
131 
22 
141 
300 
95 


Extension of Date for Enrolment of Members 

' The Committee ratified the extension of the last date of enrolment of Congress 
' members to ISth Juno. ^ 

Consistently with this alteration, the following time table was also sanctioned ; — 

Lmi date for enrolment as Congress member qualified to 
"■ vote at the election of delegates for the next Session of 
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2. Bespateli by the priiaary committees of lists of gnaliSed 

c ongress members 

3. Beceipt by the 0, Gs. of above list from Primary 

Cjommitees 

4. Eeceipt by the A. I. 0, 0. office of above lists from the P. 0. Os. 

5. Despatch by the A. I 0. 0. office of figures of provincial 

quotas of delegates ^ ... 

6. Election of delegates in districts 

7. Beoeipt of names of delegates by P. 0. Cs. from districts ... 

8. Eeceipt of lists of delegates by the A. I. 0. 0. office from 

the P. C. Cs. 

9. Meeting of delegates for electing the President 

10. Eeceipt in the A. I. 0. 0. office of results of voting in the 

provinces in regard to the presidential election 

11. Announcement of the election of the President 

12. The Congress' to meet ordinarily at the end of February. 

Change of ProvinciBl Headquarlers 


299 


13 th July 

30th July 
30th August 

30th September 
14th December 
21st December 

3rd January 
17th January 

24th January 
31st January 


With regard to change of pi’ovincial headquarters the Committee held that no such 
alteration could be reeogaised imless the prenous sanction of the Working Committee 
had been obtained by the Provincial Congress Committee concerned. 

The ('ommittee ' directed that provincial committees requiring alteration of their 
headquarters should be asked to place their application befere the Committee for 
sanction. 


Rwles of Procedure of A. f, C. C. 

The following rules of procedure were recommended by the Committee for oiroula- 
tioii and for being placed before the next meeting of the A. I, 0. (J. : — 

1. The A. I. 0. C. may he summoned by the President or one of the Secretaries 
to meet at any place within the country and as often as required by the Working 
Committee. 

2. The notice of a meeting of the A. I. 0. 0. shall be issued at least fifteen days 
before the date of meeting except in case of emergency when a meeting may be 
summoned by a notice of seven days only. 

3. The President and ' the Secretaries shall he sole judges of the occasion for 
summoning an emergent meeting. 

4. The A. I. il G. shall meet on a joint requisition addressed to the Working Com- 
mittee by not less than fifteen members. Such requisition shall specify the purpose 
for which the requisitionists desire a meeting of the A. 1. 0. 0. At such meeting 
additional items of business may be brought up for consideration provided due notice 
thereof has been given to the members. 


Order of Busloess Etc. ■ ■ 

5. In the order of business the draft resolutions of the Working Committee Bhall 
have the claim of priority. 

6 The order for the rest of the hiisiness of the meeting shall be settled by the 
President. 

7. The Working C'^ommlttee shall assign at least one clear day for resolutions of 
which due notice may have been given by the members of the A. 1.0. 0. other than 
those of the Working Ooinmittee. 

8. The order of precedence of resolutions by private members shall be determined 
by lot. ' 

9. Notice of resolutions by private members should be given at least seven days 
before the meeting. 

10. It shall be in the discretion of the President to allot the ’time for speakers 
moving either substantive propositions or amendments or generally taking part in 
the debate. 


Resignation from A.' I. C. C*. ■ ■ 

11, Eesigiiatioii from the A. L C, O. shall be placed before the President who will 
accept it aud declare the place of the member on the A. I. t •. 0. vacant. 

12. Any vacancy in the A, I, 0. o. by death, resignation, removal of a member or 
otherwise will be fi.lled up by the members of the Provincial Congress Committee by 
election from among themselves. 
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Election Disp«le® 

13.. Objections to electioiis will be dealt with in tbo x)rovinees in accordance witli 
ndes framed ill tills belialf by the Provincial roiigress Coinmittees. 

14. Appeals will lie to the Working Conimittee against decisions on objections to 
elections by Provincial Congress Committees, or against tlieir refusal or faiiiii'e to give 
decisions. 

15. Any appeal preferred to the Woiddng Conimittee will ordinarily be decided by 
the Tribunal appointed in accordance with Articie XT, (h) of the Constitution. It ivill 
be open to the Working Committee to decide such dispute if it considers it inconveni- 
ent or impracticable to convene a Tribunal in terms of Article XL (h). 

10. The decision of the Election Disputes Tribunal or of the Working Committee, 
as the case may be, shall be final. 

Other Disputes 

17. Complaints against action by individual members of any Congress organisation 
or of any Congress Committee will be dealt with in the provinces in accordance with 
rules framed by the Provincial (Congress Committees. 

38. No subject which can be ordinarily dealt witli by a P. C. 0. shall be referred 
to the A. I. O. 0. except through the P. 0. C. concerned. 

19. An appeal will lie to tlie Working Committee against any decision of a Proidn- 
cial Congress Committee, or in the event of its failure or refusal to give such 
decision. 

20. The Working Committee will either decide such disputes itself or will appoint 
any other person or persons to decide them. The decision of the Working Committee, 
or of the person or persons appointed by it, as the case may be; shall be final. 

Nagpur P. C. C. 

The Committee approved of the adotition of tiie name of Nagpur P. C. 0. by the 
Central Provinces (Marathi) P. C. C. 

Khaddar Claus© 

With reference to the enquiries made,’ the Working Committee instructs the Pro- 
Tincial Congress Committees to treat a person as habitual ivearer of klniddar who has 
shown himself as having worn kliaddar for a period of six months prior to his election 
to office or as a mexnber of a Congress Committee. 

Provident Fund for office Staff 

The Committee approved of a scheme for the establishment of a Provident Fund 
for members of tlie A. I. C. 0. office staf and directed the Secretary to frmne rules 
to govern the said fund and circulate them to members of the Working Committee. 

Mahakoshal Disputes 

The Committee pased the following resolution;— 

Mr. K. F. Nariman is appointed arbitrator ivith final autbority to deal with the 
disputes of the Jubbulpore Town Congress Committee and the Khandwa District Con- 
gress Committee. 

Mr. Nariman is also requested by the Committee to investigate the complaints 
regarding the proposed constitution of the M’aliakoslial P. C. C. and the validity of the 
meeting held for passing the said constitution and to report to tlie President before 
the end of May, 1935 for final disposal. 

■■ Guntur Congress Committee Dispute 

The Committee passed the following resolution 

Dr. Fattabhi Siiaramayya is authorised by the Committee to investigate the Gun- 
tur Congress Committee dispute and is requested to send up a report to tlie President 
before tiie end of May, 1935 for final disposal. 

Representation of N. W. F. and Midnapur 

In view of the continuance of ban on Congress organisations in the North-West 
. / Fimtiar Province and MidnajHir district in Bengal, the President was authorised by 
' the Committee to nominate members to represent the Frontier in the A. I. C. 0.,^ and 
the Congress, and the district of Midnapur in tlie Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, 

’.. and the Congress, such nominated members having the same right as duly elected 
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Recommendlattons for A. I. C. C. 

The Committee recommended itemes 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and D in the proceedings 
of the A. I. C. G, which were adopted with a few alteratious and amendments. 


Appoinlmenls lo Working Committee 

Shri .Raj endra Prasad ' the Congress President, issued the following announcenient 
to the Press on May 20, 1935 

appoint Sriynt Surendra Mohan Moitra and Srlyiit Pixnishottanidas Tandon as 
members of the working Committee of the Congress in the vacancies caused by the 
resignations of Dr. M. A. Ansari and Sriyut C. Bajagopiilaohari”. 


PRESIDENTS TOUR • 

From the month of April last, the President of the Congress, Shri Raj endra Prasad, 
has undertakan a tour of some of the Congress provinces with a vie%v to reorganise 
and strengthen the Congress organisation in those provinces. The other object of the 
tour is to’ popularise the new constitution of the Congress and to explain to the pe<>ple 
the need of constructive efibrt at a time when the nation had suspended Civil Dis- 
obedience activities. The fight for Swaraj could never be suspended until the objective 
of the nation had been gained. If the Congress is to play, as it must, its expected 
part in the next phase of the national struggle, it must Wit up an organization at 
once efficient and capable of bearing strain. 

The tour began with the Punjab in the first week of April and it was intended that 
the whole of the national Week would be devoted by the President to the Punjab. 
But unfortunately owing to a sudden breakdown of his health, the programme had to 
be dropped after his visit to Lahore. 

In the third Week of April, however, the President visited 3ubbulpur in connection 
with the meeting of the All-India Congress Committee and has since then xusitod the 
provinces of Berar, Rarnatak, Maharashtra and Bombay one after another. _ In 
Berar, the President had to perform the opening of the 'Berar Provincial Political 
Conference held at A kola presided over by Pandit Govinda Yallabh Pant. Similarly, 
in Karnatak he opened the proceedings of the Karnatak Provincial Conference at 
Mangalore presided over hy Shrijmt Sri Prakasa of Benares. 

Ill the course of this tour the President visited almost every place of importance 
in the provinces concerned covering more than 1,500 miles by car apart from the 
route traversed by train. Most of the places visited were villages, where a Congress 
President is said to have gone for the first time. The following extracts from an 
interview given hy the President to the Press will convey some idea of the tour and its 
effect on the provinces so far as Congress work is concerned. He said 

‘‘I had a very strenuous time. During my tour, I crossed and ie-crossed the beauti- 
ful Western Ghats several times, and covered, I believe, more than 1,500 miles in car, 
I addressed more than 70 meetings, and met a large number of workers in Berar, 
Karnatak, and other parts of Maharashtra. In the Congress province of Karnaiaka, 1 
included the Mysore State, and the small, but the beautiful province of Coorg, In 
Maharashtra, I included some of the Maharashtra States. 

“If enthusiastic reception given to me, and the large meetings not only in large 
towns but in small taluka towns and even in the wayside villages are any indication 
of the genuine enthuvsiasm for the Congress and confidence in its programme, then 
I can say without any hesitation that the provinces I have visited are full of it.” 

Continuing the President said : — “Some of the pdaces I visited have had very hard 
times during the Civil Disohedience movement, hut I found them none the w-orse for 
it, and people were as enthusiastic as in other provinces. In such places, some attempt 
is being made to. give relief, but any relief can at the best be palliative and people 
have to stand upon their own legs. I am glad that the lesson has been learnt to a 
certain extent, and it rests with the workers to impress it still furtlier on them.’’ 

The programme of tour so far arranged leads up to the end of June during which 
the President has to visit parts of Maharashtra and the Congress Provinces of Nag- 
pur and Mahakoshal 
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Congress Organisations and Institutions under Ban 

, . .G tt j e If a t , 

Tlie total nnmber of institutions oi' associations still under ban in Gujarat would be ?■ 

somewhere near 50. Some of these are 'educational institutions, ifollowing are the y 

principal institutions : — 

a The Gujerat Yidyapith, the premier national educational institution. (2) Patidar 
ing House (Ashram), Surat. (3) Anavil Boarding House (Ashram), Surat. (4) 

Bardoii Ashram. (5) Madhi Ashram. (6) Sarbhau Ashram. (7) Yedchi Ashram, an " 

institution for literary and vocational education of forest tribes. (8) Yailabh Yidyalaya 
--an institution for the education of Ban! Paraj, a backward Hindu Community, 

The buildings of all the banned institutions are in possession of the Government. 

Bengal 

(1) Abhayasram (Comilla) ; (2) Simla Bayam Samity (Forth Calcutta) ; (3) Gana 
Mangal (Bogra) ; (4) Youth Association (Howrah) ; (5; Tarun Samity (Howrah) *, 

(6) Satya Broti Bal fNadia). 

Faridputf (Bengal) 

(1) Jabarkoia Seva Samity ; (2) Saldah Hindu-Moslem Jiibak Sangha ; (3) Bejliari 
Tanui Sangha ; (4) Chakdah Bani Mandir Library ; (5) Naria Banibhaban Boys’ Library ; 

(6) Birendra Kutir, Faloug ; i?) JOshore Sangha, Palong *, (8) Paridpur Ghattra San- i 

gha; (10) Bhanga Tarun Sangha ; (11) Maclaripiir Gymnastic Club ; (12) Dingamanik 

Gymnastic Aldiai'a; (13 » Tire Union Club, Erikathi ; (14) Rajbari Gynastic Club *, (15) i 

Chittaranjan Smriti Samity, Miilgaon ; (16) Mkhilranjan Smriti Samity, Digsal. [ 

Mldnapore (Bengal) ■ 


J, Sardar Subdivision : — 
Garbeta Congress Committee, 
Garbeta „ „ 


Itii*' 


Garbeta Thaina Congress Committee, 

„ Congress Committee and Salsi Board 

Garbeta Congress Oommitteo Kharkusma 
Midnapur District Congress Committee, 

„ Town Congress Committee 

„ Sardar Subdivisional Committee 

„ Congress Sevadal Sikshashibir 

„ ,, Committee Union No. 3 

Dhahtor „ „ 5 

Chalmarsing „ ,, „ 6 

Shalbmai ’’ 

Bistopnr „ „ „ 

Keshpiir „ „ 

Jhilla. „ „ „ 

Thoup Congress Committee 
Kushi Sub „ „ 

Hotai ,, 

Hamakata „ „ 

Anandapm: „ „ 

Kharagpur Thana Congress Committee 
Keshiari „ „ 

Bagasti Union „ „ 

Sabang Thana „ „ 

Dantan „ „ 

Haraija Chaak „ „ 


Koyal Union No. 4. 
Jagardanga Union No. 8 
Bariapur „ 12 

HuBgur „ 1? 

Badhanagar „ 12 

Urgunge „ 21 

Ohandfakona Bead No. 23 
Magban Union 24 

Garbeta Union 2? 

Union No. 28 
n 29 

Midnapur— P. S. 


Sliaibani 

Kesiipiir 
11 ■ 

Keshpui 


Kharagpiu* 

Keshan 

Sabang 
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35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 


Lm Banned oiiGANiSAiloNs 

Mairamptix Congress Committee Dnion No. 2 


Larma * 7v « ^ 

Gopiiiathpur „ ?? No. 5 

Kantania Central „ „ No. 7 

Belda „ „ „ No. 9 

40. Baisarai Congress Office 

41. Dliaaeswarpur Congress Association Union 

42. Karlvai „ „ 

43. Gobardiianpiir „ „ 

44. Pidrai Yontli Association and Salislii Board Union 

45. Jalchalc Congress Office and Salisiii Board 

46. Anandapnr volunteer Gamp 

2. Ghantal Subdivision : — 

47. Cliecliiia Hat Congress Office 

48. Nisckintipur Ghantal Congress Committee 

49. Kechkarpiir „ 

50. Gosliaibazar Chandrakona Town Congress Committee 

51. Kuapiir Congress Committee 

Tmnlulc Subdivision : — 


Naraingar 


No. 3 
No. 4 
No. 7 
No. 8 
No. 9 


Pmgla 


V 

n 




pur 


Daspiir 
Chandra Kona 


52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 


61, 

62. 

63, 

64, 

65. 

66 . 

67. 

68 . 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 

76. 

77. 

78. 

79. 

80. 
81. 


Tamlnk Subdivisional Congress Committee 


Tamluk Tliana 
Tamluk Boycott 
Kokghat 
Rashgachtala 
Hijalberia 
Nimtami 


Union No. 4 
10 

„ Union No. 
„ Union 
Union 


Tamluk 


13 


Dakshin Harkuli Mayna Thana Congress and Salishi Board 

Union 

Hijalbari Congress Committee 
Changrachak „ „ 

Asnan „ „ 

Keshapat „ „ 

Jorapiu: „ 

Arjunda „ • „ 

Kliodambari „ „ 

Turulbari „ „ 

Babnpnr ,, 

Chaitanyapur Volunteer Gamp 
Banbasndebpiir Union Congress Committee Union 


No. 1 Mayna 
Tamlnk 
Union No. 4 Mayna 

” PanohWa 


1? 


1* 

« 

11 

11 

51 

51 

51 

51 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 


Union No. 9 Nandigram 
No. 13 51 

,, No. 1 Siitabata „ 
Sutabata P, S. 


Ghakdwipa 

Chakdwip Volunteer Camp. " ” i? 

Gnnabaria „ „ ,i 

Basiidebpmv „ „ „ 

Giiabaria Congress Committee n 

Basiidabpiir „ „ n 

Betkalla „ Office 

Bajarampur „ „ n 

Arnritberia „ i« 

Nandakumar Congress Association 
Lakshya „ Committee 

4. Contai Siib'-division 

82. Banamali Branch Congress Office Union No. 

83. Pichhabani Congress Committee „ ,, 

84. Bandabassain „ « n 

85. Contai Subdivisional „ „ „ 

86. Mirjapur Brandi ,, „ „ « 

% « « 

88. Aianbari „ 

89. Balighai „ Union 

90. Paniparul 

91. Pauohroi 
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92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 


Blm'banicliak: „ 

Amarpur „ 

Kabinka „ 

Pania Sardar „ 

Bayeuda „ 

Simulia (Bhimesh'svard) 
Gopiiiiatlipiir „ 
Jnkhia 


a:HE INBIAN NATIONAL CONGEESB 
„ No. 15 


Office 


No. 9 


Pataslipur 


1'i 


Bliagabanpur 


Nortli-West Frontier 

All Khiidai Kliidmatgar Organisations. 

Kanmtak 

( 1 ) Hindustani Seva Dal ; (2) Hiibli Youtli League 5 (3) JFIiibli Swadeslii Pracharalc 
Sangh, 

U. P. 

( 1 ) Hindiistani Sewa Dal, U. P. ; (2) Prem Malia Yidyalaya, Brindaban. 

The list is incomplete. Several Provinces have not yet sent their list. 


Suppression of Labour and Youth League Organisations 

The following Labour and other organisations have been recently declared unlawful 
by the Government : 

Calcutta 

1 , Calcutta Communist Party 
2 Port and Dock- Workers Union'' 

8 . Woi'hers aiid Peasants Party* 

4. Calcutta Committee of the Workei-s Party of India 

5. Kirti Dal 

6 . Workers Party of India 

7 . Indian Proletarian Eevolutionary Party 

8 . Bengal Jute Workers Union 

9. Bengal Match Factory Workers Union 

10. The City Motor and Transport Workers Union 

11 . R, S. N., L G. N., and Ry. Companies Labour and Workers Union 

12 . Youth League 

13. Bangiya Chhatra and Yuba Sangsad 

14. i Tramway men’s Union. 

15. Tansport Worker’s Union. 

Bombay ■ ■ 

1. Lai Bawata Girni Ramgar Union ; Red Trade Union. 

2. Young Worker’s League -Political Organisation of Young workers on Marsrist— 
Leninist line. 

3. Marxist League— Petty Boiirg'eois organisation for the spread of Marxism in 
socidy pohtioal matters. 

4. Kamgar Yangmaya Prasarak Mondal Marxist Yangmaya Mandal— Book Publish- 
ing Association. 

.. . ' 'Allahabad ■ ' 

1 . Mill Majdur Union— Red Trade Union of Textile workers. 

unjab . 

1’ Kirtikisan Party. 

2. Anti Imperialist League (Navajawan Bharat Sabha). 

Madras 

■ 1 . Young Worker’s League (same as Bombay). 

1 The Comxaunist Party of India. 
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AEEESTS & CONVICTIONS 

S e a r c h e s, A r r e s t a and Convictions 

■ 'Campaign of Searclies against Socialist Party,:: 

The Police and the Q. I. B. in Bihar, Lahore and Delhi were recently busy in 
connection with searches of residences of people connected with the Socialist Party. 
In Bihar it turned out to bo a hunt for socialist literature. Even standard books as 
Cole on Money and a short Socialist Syllabus were taken possession of. The Proceed- 
ings Book of the Ivisan Sablia-a Peasants’ organisation, and ail papers coniieoted with 
the activities of the organisation were seized. 

Simultaneously searches 'vvere carried out by the Police at half a dozen place's 
at Lahore. Pour persons were arrested in connection with Socialist actmties. They 
raided the places on the strength of w^arrants issued under the Criminial Law Amend- 
ment Act and the Press Act. The arrested persons inolude members of the Punjab 
Socialist Paidy and the Balbliarat Sabha. 

Similarly, the office of the Delhi District Congress Committee and half a dozen 
other places were raided by the Police at BelM on May 5 in connection, it is reported, 
wdth the distrilmtion of the Congress Working Committee resolution regarding the 
Bilyor Jnbileo and posters issued by the Praja Maiidal (peasants’ organisation). 

Eighteen Months’ U. 1. for Sedition 

Mr. Nani Sen-Gup ta was sentenced to eighteen months’ 3*igorous imprisonment by 
the Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta on a charge of * delivering a seditious 
speech hi Cornwallis' Square on December 24 under the axxspices of the Bengal Youth 
League. 

. 2 Years' H. 1. for Sedition 

Syt. Shirdliar M. Joshi, a pleader (Bombay), was senteneod to two years’ rigorous 
imprisonment on a ebarge’ of sedition. 

Congress Worker Arrested 

Pandit Lakshmi Narayan, a prominent Congress worker in Orissa was arrested 
while addressing a public meeting at Bhubaneswar hold in pursuance of the appeal 
issued by the Congress President for the observance of the Detenues’ Day. The Ih’esi- 
deht of the meeting was also arrested and let off after some time. 

The Police xvas also reported to have seized all papers found in possession of the 
President and all articles in place of meeting including benches. 

lolernment Orders In Chittagong 

Some 150 young men of Chittagong vvere ordered to remain interned in their homes 
for a month, infringement of the order making them liable to a pnnisliment of six: 
months’ rigoK) us iinprisoiim 

Congress Worker Interned- ■ 

Mr. N. San.yal, a Congress wmrker, was arrested on the 0th. instant, and served 
with an iuternraent order prohibitiiigv him from leaving the ILiridpur District 

' Arrests under' Terrorigl Suppression Acl 

The special police firrested Jitendra Natli Karraakar of Dinaipui', Baclianlal, an em- 

M 'oyee of R. 0, Ivahanchand, 212 Gross Street, Calcutta, Surj Kam. Teli of Kesboria in 
atihari Distnet, Saraju Ram Giiatwar of Parais in Dumka Dist, and Eakleo Hazam 
of Mahua in Mnzafihrpu IV District tinder section 81 of the Bengal Suppression of 
Terrorist Outrages Act 1932—84 and the Bai'Jeeling* Deputy Goramissioiier’s Order dated 
March 18 for coming to Blligiiri without necessary passport The arrested persons tvere^ 
ignorant villagers, artisans or menial servants of their 'ernployeeR and evidently luid no 
knowledge that the district of Darjeeling was a prohibited area for the Ilinduk 

The Oongress undei"* Biirveillance at Ahmedabad 

The District Magistrate of Ahmedabad issued a circular to all the police officers 
in the district asking them to minutely observe and report all activities of Congress 
organisations in the district. 

The circulation enjoined the police ofFicers to note the number of Congress organ!* 
Rations in their respective jurisdictions, vvlietlior those organisations possessed buildings 
of their own, the total number of Congress members, the addresses of ivorkerR, the 
nature of response of the people to Congress activities and the progress of work m 
the Tillages. 
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The police officers it is reported have begun colleotmg informatioa called for in the J 

circular, ; 

Possession of Photograpli a OriBie i 

Kshetralal Saha, a young Bengali, was sentenced by the subordinate Magistrate of ;; 

Noakhaii, to one ^week’s rigorous imprisonment and to pay a fine of Es. 100 or in 
default a sentence of six months’ IL I on a charge of possessing a photograph of ; 

Saati Ghose and Santi Ghondluiry, two Bengali girls convicted of the charge of mur- 
der of Mr. 0. J. B. Stevens. 

Political Prisoners in Dacca Jail 

The political prisoners who went on hunger strike in Dacca Jail were given the 
following sentences as Ml pimislmient for continuing the strike. 

The following three prisoners to receive 20 stripes each. ,i 

Dharanidliar Ray, Haripada Baiierjee and Sukumar Sen Gupta. 

The following prisoners to have extention of terms of imprisonment as follows : — 

Babindra Das— 4 months R. I ; Dasaratlii Haidar — 9 months E. I.; Eahindra i 

Mittra— 1 year R. I. Bupendra Das-h-2 months E.. T. ; Bliagwan Biswas— 9 months R. 1. ; 

Earali Biswas -4 months R. I. ; Akhii Mukerji—9 months R. I. Manindra Mazumdar — 

9 months R, I, ; Nitya Mazumdar— 9 months R. I. ; Ananta Bhattacliarya-»9 
months R. I. 

Two Years E. I. for Sedition 

Mr. K. G. Kulkarni, a Labour worker of Bombay, who was arrested on the charge 
of sedition in connection with a speech delivered in April last was sentenced on May 
28, to two years’ rigorous imprisonment. 

Bearohes in the Punjab 

More than half a dozen searches were simultaneously conducted by the C. I. D. 

Police at Amritsar, Jullmidhur, Dadehar and lhamia. 

At Amritsar the places searched included the offiices of the Sikh Deshbhagat 
Parwar Sahayak Committee and of the Khalsa Sevak, and Amritsar daily. The Police 
seized certain, handbills, posters and books. 

Eaids ill Galcntta 

The police raided several places in Calcutta including the offices of All-India Trade 
Union CJbngress and Bed Trade Dnion Congress and seized a mass of literature dealing 
with communism. 

The Calcutta Gazette of May 29 announced the forfeiture of several books dealing 
with communism, viz., ‘‘"What is Communism”, ‘'Rebel against •Imperialism” by 
Boiimyeiidra Nath Tagore, “Yiew-Point of International Communist 0})position”, pub- 
lished from Bombay by the Secretary of the Independence of India League, and 
Young Socialist League and M. N. Roy.” 

At A I 0, C. Offlce 

On a warrant ivssued by the additional District Magistrate of Allahabad, the Deputy 
Suporintendent of Police, accompanied by the District Intelligence Staff Police of 
Allahabad visited the A. I. C. C, office and took possession of all copies of “Eight 
Days Interlude” by Pandit Jawaliarlal Nehru. 


' ■ Restrictions on Hindu Visitors to Darjeeling 

^ Following orders of the Deputy Commissioner, Darjeeling' have been issued under 

^ the Bengal Buppresion of Terrorist Outrages Act, 1932, and file Bengal Suppression of 

■ ^ ; Terrorist Outrages Rules, 1934. 

■ . ' 1, In these orders “Hindu young person” means any Hindu person of either sex. 

. . ^ ;■ •/ between the ages of 14 and 25 years, not ordinarily resident in the district of 

‘ i No person ^whatsoever not ordinarily resident in the Darjeeling district shall ■ 

• ^ enter, or r^ain in, the distzdot without ■ complying with the following conditions, 


mi 


THE BARJEELWe BESTRICTIONS 

(a) sxicli person shall, if so required, afford all reasonable facilities for ascertain- 
ing whether such person is a Hindu young person in possession of the pass or 
identity card required by these rules, to the following officers, namely : — 

(i) all Magistrates : — ^ 

hi) all Commissioned Military officers, and 

(ih) all Police offiers not below the rank of Assitant Sub -Inspector or Head 
Constable : 

(b) such person, if travellmg in a Motor vehicle, shall, if called upon to do so by 
any officer mentioned in clause (a) of this ordei', stop such vehicle or cause it to be 
stopped and afford to tlie officer such facilities as are mentioned in that clause. 

The public have been informed that, under Section B of Bengal Act XIT of 1032, 
any officer referred to in clause (a) of the above order has power to require any person. 
v;hom such officer on reasonable grounds suspects to he acting or about to act in a 
manner prejudicial to the public safety or peace to give an account of himself, and 
may further arrest and detain such person. 

B, Ho Hindu young person vshall enter the Darjeeling District without complying 
with the following conditions, namely : — 

(a) the yoiiug person shall come provided with two photographs of himself or her- 
self, each certified by an officer of the district in which the young person ordinarily 
resides of rank not lower than that of Deputy Magistrate, Assistant Superintendent of 
Police, Deputy Superintendent of Police, or (in Calcutta) of Deputy Commissioner of 
Police and Assistant Commissioner of Police ; 

(b) every such person shall report himself at Siligiiri or Teesta Bridge before 
proceeding to his destination. 

(o) on arrival at Siliguri or Teesta Bridge, the young person shall report to the 
officer in charge of the special police posts which will" be situated at those places, and 
shall apply to such officer for and obtain a pass (which shall be valid for 7 days only) 
authorising the young person to enter the district : 

(d) in order to obtain such pass the young person shall supply the officer in 
charge with one of the photographs referred' to in clause (a) of this order which will 
he attached, to the pass ; 

(e) the young person shall enter in writing at the special police post in a book 
maintained for the purpose (or, if illiterate, shall supply verbally for entry by the 
officer in charge) such particulars of the young person's identity, occupation and past 
and proposed movements as may be required by the officer in charge *, and shall sign 
(or, if illiterate, attest by thumb impression) such entry. 

4 No Hindu young person shall remain in the Darjeeling district without com- 
plying with the following conditions, namely:— 

(a) the young person, unless in xjossession of a valid pass, shall ,bs m possession 
of and carry an identity card issued by the officer in charge of the 'police-station at 
Siligiu’i, Teesta Bridge, Kurseong, Darjeeling or Kalimpong ; ' 

(h) when ayiplying for an identity card, the young person shall produce the pass 
obtained at Siliguri or Teesta Bridge and shall also supply the officer-in- charge with a 
second photograph certified ^ in the manner referred to in clause (a) of order S or 
by an officer in eliai^'e Darjeeling* district of ratdt not lower than that of Deputy 
Magistrate or Deputy Superintendent of .Policje. The second photograph “will be attached 
to the identity card. The tehipor .ry pass will be retained by the oSioer in charge and : 

(o) the young person shall not enter or leave any railway station without showing 
to any Police officer who may require it a valid pass or identity card held by sncli 
person. 

5. ^ Every owner, or occupier in control of any hospital, sanitarium, school, hotel, 
hoarding house or hostel shall without delay supply to the officer in charge of the 
nearest police station full particulars of the arrival or departure of any Hindu at or 
from such hospitaL sanitarium, school, hotel, hoarding house or hostel, and if so 
required by the omcer in charge, any further information within Ms knowledge relating 
to such Hindu. 

6. The Deputy Commissioner may by order in wanting exempt any person from 
all or any of these orders : 

Provided that such exemption shall be conditional on the person exempted carrying 
with Mm the written order of exemption and producing the same when required to do 
so by any officer entitled under these rules to require production of a pass or identity card. 
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THE IKDIiN NATIOHi-L OONGRIBB 

B E N G. A I> 'E T;E N U' l, S , ■ / 

Ati Appeal By the FresIdent ' 

Ti is a woll-'Iviiown fact that a large iiimiher of yoiitlis of Beiigal is iii cleteixtion 
without trial and witliont any opportunity being given to them to clear their character. 
Tiie All-India Congress Committee, at its meeting at Jiibbulpur, passed a resolution, 
expressing its sympathy with the sufferers and demancling their release or, 
ill the alternative, a fair and open trial in an ordinary court of law. 

Many of the sufferers have remained in that oondition for years, and there is no 
knowing how long they are going to be detained. There are otliers who, though not 
in prison or detention camps, have their movements restricted. Others again have 
been, externed from the province. While on a small scale ail tliis is happening in 
some other provinces also, the case of Bengal has assumed such large proportions that 
it has become necessEiry to digitate this question on a countrywide scale. 

More than 2,0CK) persons are imder such detention tfiere. The A. T. 0. C, has 
decided to raise funds for the relief of the distress caused to the familes and depen- 
dents of the detenues on account of their being deprived of tlia services and assistance 
of tlieir bread winners. 

I accordingly appea.l to the country at large to suhscrible generously to the fund. 
I apjioint Sunday, May 19, as a special day for malcing collections, and request pro- 
vincial organisations to make arrangements for such collections and send them to tlie 
(TCiieral Secretary, All India Congress Committee, at Swaraj Blniban, Allahabad, 
who will issue receipts for them. Individuals may also 'send donations to the above 
address. The A. I C. 0. Office will keep accounts, I hope and trust the collections 
will he commensurate with the requirements of the work and the deep feelings of 
sympathy which the sufferings of the defcenues ovoke in all parts of the coimtry. 



Bengal Goveynmenl's FrohiyUon 

By an order issued in exercise of the power conferred by Bectiou 2»A of the Indian 
Press (Emergency Powers) Act, the Oovernor-m-Gouncil of Bengal prohibited the 
piiblioatioa of . any information ; connected with the observance of the Betenue Day 
throughout India in accordance wdth instruction issued by the President of the 
Congress. In their opinion the classes of opinioii speeihad by them in clauses (a) and 
(b) tended to excite sympthy with, or secure adherents to, the terrorist mo%mment. 
The two clauses are as follows :— 

^(a) any information regarding the ^‘Deteiiiie Day” announced for the 19th May, 
1035 or which may be announced for any subsequent date, or any information regar- 
ding any meeting or any action or statement in conueetion therewith”, 

‘‘(h) any information regarding any meeting or any other action, or any statement, 
held, taken or made or proposed to be held, taken or made, for the purpose of calling 
for the release of persons detained under tlie Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
1030 (Bengal Aat VI of 1930) or under the Bengal .8tato Prisoners R.egrilatioii, 1818 
(Bengal Regulation of 1818), or for tho purpose of exciting sympathy with any such 
:v’''.q)erSOn^V.y-’;. ■■■ . 

In their communique issued in this connection the Government of Bengal state : 

“Govermnent realiise that support may have hoen given to tliis movement by per- 
sons whose motives are purely humanitarian". 

“At the same time, it must he pointed out that Goveriimont iiave themselves under- 
taken an obligation to make such provisiom.f for doteniies and their dependents as seem*’ 
to tbenr reasonable and proper. This obligation is being carriod out. Moreover, though 
tho situation as regards terrorism lias improved, tho public siiould realize that 
this improvement is only kept up by the utmost vigilau(*.e on the part of those charged 
with the duty of maintaining public security. 

Fresyent’s, He joinder. ; 

;■ .-y Babtt Rajendra Prasad, President of the Congress, issued tho following statomont 
' m reply to the communique of the Bengal Government : — 

B ave just seen the full text of the order of the Government of Bengal proliibi- 
I publication of any information or new^s regarding the Betenue Day and any 
non regarding any meeting or action calling for the release of or expressing 
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sympatliy AYitli persons detained under Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1030 
or under ilie Kegalatious of 1818. T have also read the Government communique 
justifying the Government action. The Betenue Day was intended to : protest against 
the detention of large nimiher of persons without trial by a coiu’t of law and without 
any opportunity being’ given to them to meet any charges that the Government may 
prefer against them It is one of the recognised ' canons of civilised jurisprudence 
that a man should be held to be innocent until he has been proved to be guilty, 
and the whole country has felt the injustice of a lawless law which reverses the 
ordinary rules of justice and fairplay. The enormity of the act is felt all the more 
merely because the number of persons so detained" is very large and even more so 
because their detention is for unlimited periods and has "extended in many' cases to 
years. The sympathy which the sufferings of detenues have evoked has been intense 
and wide-spread and" it is but natural that the country should demand tlieir release ^or 
in the alternative an open trial in ordinary courts of la^v. The Bay was fixed to give 
expression to this feeling. It w^as also intended to collect funds 'for the relief of the 
families and dependents of the Detenues who in many cases were the sole or 
principal bread winners for them. As the GoA’’crnmeiit tliemselves recognise tliis 
action was actuated by purely humanatarian motives and the funds collected would be 
spent strictly for the purpose mentioned. The sympathy expr 0 ss( 3 d with the detenues 
and their families and dependents does not and cannot mean sympathy -with terrorism. 
The Government are nervous that expression of sympathy with detenues will inevi- 
tably stinndate and encourage terrorists.” That tlia sympathy is tliere is admitted by 
the Government and the Government are themselves to blame for it as they have 
detained them wit! j out trial. They cannot deprive the Detenues of this sympathy by 
preventing its expression so long" as they refuse to bring them to trial, if they arc 
not prepared to release them and are convinced about the strength of their case. 

^*The ban of the Government of Bengal has tlirown greater responsibility on other 
Provinces to make the appeal for fimds successful. It was not intended that collec- 
tions should he made only on lOth, May and I hope earnest efforts will be continued 
in thai direction,”. 


THE ASSEMBLY ACTIVITIES 

Befusal of Supplies to Army BepartBiesit 

On a motion moved by Mr. Abdul Matin Ghowdhury, Deputy Leader of the 
Independent Party, the Assembly refused supplies to the Army Department by re- 
ducing its demand to Re. 1. The motion was carried by 79 against 48 votes. 

Bardar Mangal Singh, a Sikh member from the Ibinjah, agreed with iho argument 
that it wns an iiisiilt to Indian soldiers to be told that British troops formed the back- 
bone of the army ill India. He said that from personal talks ivith Indian soldiers and 
Indian officers he knew that they were smarting under the stamp of inferiority. 

Mr. Tottenham said Governme.iit never thought of completely Indianizing the army, 
HO the department could not be blamed for not pursiiiiig that policy. He, however, 
asBUTed the House that in 1952 the department would bo in a position to say whether 
Indhuis were lit for leading the army and then only could the proposal of abandonnicmt 
of British I’ecniitment he seriously 'considered. The House ivas in no mood, however, 
to entertain any sucli plea and the motion was carried as stated above. 

Hxeoiitive Goiinoil Demand Carried 

Syt. Ehulabhai Dosai’s motion to reduce the demand of the Executive Ooiuicii to 
one rupee was defeated by the Assembly by a majority of two votes. The result wan 
achieved by some Muslim members of tho Independent Party voting wdth the Govern- 
ment, iji tile absence of Mr. Jinnah, the Leader of the Party. 

Adjournment Motion 

An adjournment motion, moved by Mr. K. L. Ganba, * over the Karachi firing was 
carried in the Assembly by 67 votes to 52. 

Eestoration of Railway Board and Army Outs 

Sir James Grigg announced in the Assembly {25th. March) that the Governor- 
General had restored the cuts made by the Assembly -.on the demands on the Railway 
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of brokea pkniges mveti ui the Roam! Table Cenfereiiee and those hj 8ir 
Oeorge Rehustcr. lie showed Imw the opinlrm of' Fdr Blu{|iendra Mltter, who 
P'hayvhehiilf yp! . the ' OowBiaait . luid iasisted ob .' tli© 'motter Mug ^ referred " to ...; . 
■■■:.-;tliep:Staixdliig .. TrihuB of- tile Iniperial .CoiilereBCO or to, the .Coiii.!Bittee 'Ol tho'; .i 
Frivy Gimieil had Innni disregarried hy the Soeretary of Ktaie. Both the O0V3riiffie!it 
-'.of.-lBdta.'aml' the .present Go?ernmeat of Iharnia a?eTO '.against -tlie separation of 'Bn.rnm,...i;,:: 
hut the British Government were foruing it ^ on .tlieni® l%el-faot \vas, he said, tho ;^ 
Britishers avanted Bixrmri to heeonie their colony for exploitidion and wished India to 

Dr, Thien Maimg represented the - Bnrmesa .view .., chiriag - the - -clehate.-and, said'Ms ;. : 
p^eopla would not be satisfied unless India and Burma were represented on the 
...Trihuiial. Financial adjustment between India and Burma, he pointed out, was not a 
matter only for the two Governments, but the two countries w'ere vitally interested in it. 

ImWypPyM;};.:, |::y3'.,.yp':;y3',.-.- : ;y ||^40.Bame««...T 

1 ' The Mnauce Member annouticod in the Assembly on March 28 that his statement 

on the adjournment debato regarding the ludo-Burma financial adjustments -were unin- 
tentionally misleading. While he had given the Hoxise to believe on that occasion 
that the Tribunal would be submitting its report early in April, he had now learnt 
that^ the report had already been signed. He was apologetic for this one more unin- 
tentional misleading statement but assured the House that before the Secretary of 
State submitted final proposals to Parliament, he would arrange to provide an oppor- 
tunity for discussion in the Assembly. 

Mr. Jinnah wanted to know whether the Governmont of India were aware of the 
Tribunal being appointed as early as 21st December last as was announced by Sir J. 
Origg and, if so, what recommendations, if any, they made regarding the constitution 
and procedure of the Tribunal But Sir J. Grigg had no reply. 

To the query of Sir Gowasji Jehaiigir whether the Government of India realised 
the significance of the appointment of this Tribunal beliindtheir back and in defianeo 
of the recommendations of tho Round Table Conference to which the Secretary of State 
himself was a party, the Finance Member could give no reply and no further information. 

Indians in Kenya 

The adjournment motion moved in the Assembly by Shri Satyamurtlii to discuss 
the situation in Kenya created by the latest decision with regard to the Highlands 
gave the first opportunity to the present Assembly to hold a debate in which all 
parties including tho Government and Europeans spoke with the same voice and were 
unanimous in their demand for justice. At the outset Shri Satyamurti assured the 
' House that the motion \vas not one of censure on tho Governmont of India who had con- 
sistently supported tho claims of the Indian settlers. Inasmuch i\B the tradition of 
, the House was that an adjournment motion when carried was considered a censure 
. on the Government, it was withdrawn after a full debate wdiich showed that the 
■; .. submt-matter of the motion had the unanimous support of the House. 

/; Bir Fad-i-Eussain^ the outgoing member of the Viceroy’s Executive Oounoil, 
.o^ aeliversd a speech on the occasion which was remarkable coming as it did from a 
' ' He said ; ^^When five years ago X took office, 1 decided to act 

>; t ,m the matic of Indians overseas as a member xesponsilxle id Indian Public opinion. 
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I came into contact -witli all tlie leaders of Indian opinion who had tateii a Iceea 
interest in the snbjeet, I had the priYilege of being instructed by the Leader of the 
Congress (Gandhiji) who was the best infomed Indian on the South African question, 

I also had on delegation to South Africa an ex-Fresideiit of the Congress. I had 
touch with the Right Hon’ble Y. S. Srinivasa Sastri aiul the Imperial Citizenship 
Association who had done a great deal of work in this matter. The Indian Nationalist 
Press invariably supported me. But inspite of all this support, I had achieved only 
very minor success which dwindled into insignificance compared with the numerous 
failures. Thoiigh I had not gained, I had not lost in my time, and all my colleagues 
worked as one team and supported me. The Secretary of State too had backed us/’ 

■What was the failure due to ? Sir FazM-Hussain’s answer is illuminating. He 
sakW^the task was a hopeless one, as there "was a conflict of interest, India is a 
part of Asia, and Asia is not Europe, and the discrimination proposed is against all 
Asiatics.” 

Bejection of Onstoms Demand . 

Sir James Grigg moved a supplementary demand for grant amounting to 11 laklis 
in respect of customs, but the demand was rejected by 54 to 53 votes. 

Eefusal of Supplies for Transfer of Pnsa Institute 

The Assembly rejected by 72 votes to 52 .the supplementary demand of 36 iaklis 
for the transfer of the Pusa "Research Institute, only seven elected Indian members 
voting with the Government. 

Reduction of Salt Duty 

The Assembly adopted by 63 votes to 55 Shri A. Iyengar’s motion reducing the 
Salt Duty from "Re. 1-4-0 to twelve annas. 

Export Duty on Raw Skins 

Shri A. Iyengar moved that the duty on skins proposed to be abolished in the 
Bill should remain, as the abolition would ‘kill the tanning industry of Madras, Bombay 
and Cawnpore and put nearly 3 million men out of employment. 

The House divided and Shri Ananthasayana Iyengar’s amendment was carried bv 
61 votes to 60. 

Reduction of Postal Bates 

The following three amendments with regard to this were carried by the Assembly 
the voting being SO to 35, 79 to 44 and 84 to 39 respectively. 

1. Prof. Ranga’s amendment reducing the rate on letters not exceeding one tola to 
one anna and on letters exceeding one tola but not exceeding 2 and a lialf^ tolas to one 
and a quarter anna. 

2. Shri B. K. Bas's amendment reducing the rate on single and reply post cards 
to two pice and one anna respectively. 

3. Mr. F. E. James’ amendment reducing the rates oh Book, Pattern and Sample 
packets as follows : 

For a weight not exceeding two and half tolas, six pies. For a weight exceeding 
f.wo and a half tolas but not exceeding five tolas, nine pies. 

For every additional five tolas or fraction thereof, six pies. 

In the voting on these amendments, the European bloo and several nominated 
members combined with the opposition as against the Government. 

Raising of Income-Tas: Level 

Ml*. Muhammad Ahmad Kasim moved an amendment to the Finance Bill purporting 
to relieve persons having an income below Rs. 2,000 from income-tax assessment. 
His point was that the decreavse of taxable income from 2000 to 1000 per year w^as 
an emergency imposition and should be removed when the salary cut had been 
restored. 

The House divided and the amendment was carried by 73 to 42 votes. 

Viceroy’® Message to the Assembly on Finance Bill 

The President, Sir Abdur Rahim, read the following message from the Governor- 
General : — 

“The Finance Bill as introduced in the Assembly, contained provisions designed to 
reduce taxation to the maximum extent possible within our existing resources and 
incidentally to provide some beneht to the agriculturist by removing the bar on the 
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■ ' . 2. Provincial Taiinenes 

Resolved that a sura oI Es. 25,000 he ear-marked by the Central Board for openiiig 
about 10 Cottage Tainieines iii selected Provincial ceatres at the rat^ Rs. 2,5C)0 
each as soon as” qualified tanners ain available, provided that no such Tauiierv shall }3e 
opened in any Provincial centre iiniess the respective Provincial Board prepares a 
suitable scheme and sets apart at least half the initial capital expenses (about Rs. 
2,500) out of its Gandhi Purse Panel quota or by making fresh special collections. 

3. Calcutta Carcass Disposal Sclieme 

Resolved that (a) an additional sum of Rs. 2,000 bo sanctioned as grant for the 
carcass disposal scheme, Calcutta, out of the Bengal Purse Fund quota, if recom- 
mended by the Bengal Provincial Board. 

, 4. ConslUiJtion Bye-Laws 

Resolved tliat bye-laws be passed and piiblislied along witli tlie new Constitution 
of the Saugh with the following changes -la) that bye-law 6 under rule 14 of tine 
Constitution should read “All immovable ijroperty” in place of ''All propertieH, 
movable or immovable (b) that hye-iaw 8 under rule 21 of tlio Constitution ht^ 
dropped ; (c) that the following byo-iaw be inserted under rule 8 of the Constitution,— 
“The Secretaries and the Treasurer of the Central Board shall hold office (unless 
removed earlier) for a period of tliroe years, or until their successors are aj)pointed,’' 

S. Nattar-Harijan Trouble, DevacoUab 

Rosolvod that D. B. Bhashyam Aiyanger, Sjt. K. Bhashyaui and Sj. C. RajagopaJa- 
chari be requested to visit Devacottali, in Rdmnad District, with a view to bring 
about a better understanding between the Nattars and Harijans and that they be 
requested to suggest means for the same. 

6. J, K. Pani Fund of One Lac 

^Resolved tliat (a) with a view to carry out resolution No. 12, dated i-lOth. December 
19S4, of the Central Board regarding improvement of water supply in Harijan Bastis, 
the Provincial Boards be requested to expedite the completion of water surveys so 
that an appeal may be issued by the Central Board on the 1st of June 19B5. 

(b) that the first fortnight of June luserved for an Ail-lndia colleclion of Rs. 
I,00,(i00 (one Lao) for the J. K, Pani Fund, 

7 . Delhi Province 

Besloved that in view of the desirability of organising some welfare work under 
the auspices of tluj Harijan I'ndustj-ial Home, Delhi, immediate stops bo taken to 
amalgamate the Delhi Provincial Board with the Central Board. 

■ 8.. Fresh Local Collecfeions by Districts 

.Resolved that immediate steps he taken by tiio Provincial Boards to make fresh 
collections of funds in order to supplement their Purse Fund quotas so as to organise 
welfare work on a stable basis. To achieve this result tlie followdug arrangements will 
come into force from the 1st of July, 3035 : — 

(a) No provdiiGial Board shall claim more than 75 per cent grant on its welfare 
expenditure the balance of 25 per cent to be met out of fresh coiloctions. This provision 
is in })ursuunc6 of .resolution 11 (b) o.l: the Central Board passed at Deini in 
December 1034. (b) Fixed block grants on the basis of previous years’ expenditure 
.should be sanctioned for independent organisations in place of the present system of 
'percentage grant on total expeiiditure. (c) The Provincial Boards may spend some 
money on propaganda in consultation wdth tlioir District and other Committees 
provided that the total sum spent in tlie Province does not exceed 5 per cent of 
the total expenditure, (d) Budgets for the next year may be prepared by all the 
: Provincial Boards and their brandies on the basis of receiving not more than 50 per 
cent grant from the Central Board on ail items of expenditure irrespective of the Purse 
Funds, the remaining 50 per cent to be collected locally by eacli unit. 

ol Xeachera. ■ - 

■ ■ ■ Resolved that tlie attention of the Provincial Boards be drawn to the training of 
; teachers being given by the Rajpntana Harijan 8:evak at Nareli (Dt. Ajmer) and its 
; henellcent.mfinenee on the general standard and eflicieney of the teachers. 

fhrtte rej^olved that Provinces having a lai’ge number of teachers in tlieir service 
; ubwti:ai;mng -for teacher, after submission of a scheme thereof to the 


file iiili-Coiiiiiiaaal AwarJ Coafereace 

Opemisg Day— New Delhi— 23rd. February 1935 

The All-Iudia Anti-Communal ‘AwarcT Conference opened at New Delhi mi the 
23rdl. February 1035. About 1,500 men and women of all communities^ mostly Hindiis, 
and Sildis ■were present, among them being most Nationalist M. L. A’s, Mr. F. N. 
Bapru, Mr. Chari, ‘Raja Gh aznafar Ali Ivhan, Mr. Hossain Imam, Raja Nareiidra Nath 
and Thakore Chaiiddan Singh, president, All-India Gurka League. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Maiaviya proposed Mr. Chintamaiii to the cliair and Sardar 
Maiigal Singli. Mr. Ramauand Chatterjee and Mr. Abdiis Samad seconded and 
supported the motion. 

Mr. Abdus Samad said that there was nothing objectionable from tbo Muslim 
point of view in Mr. ChintainanFs views. Therefore he was the fittest person to preside. 

Messages wishing the conference success were read from Sir Hari Singh Ooiir, 
Mr, Tambe. ex-Governor, C. P., Mr. Kelkar, Raja Sir Rampal Singh, Mr. Ealiaram 
aiid Mr, Das, leaders of Christians of Lahore and Bihar respectively and others. 

The ."Welcoiie Addeess 

Dry Ji. C, Chairman, reception committee, read the address welcoming the 
delegates. In the course of his speech Dr. Sen said: — 

Communal electorates in India date back to 1909 when separate electorates were 
provided for Mahomedans who retained their right to vote also in the general electo- 
rate, The Aga Khan deputation in 1906 and the Ainir Ali deputation in 1908 
demanded separate representation for Maliomedans as a result of •which the Morley 
Scheme for a joint electorate and loservation of seats W'as turned down. In 1916 
came the Lucknow Pact which embodieil an agreed settlement between the Hindu and 
Muslim communities. It provided tor separate electorates for Mahomedans who 
ceased to vote in general constituencies. The Muslims were represented tlirougli 
special electorates in the provincial legislatures in the following proportions : — 

Pimjab one-half of the elected Indian members. 

U. P. 30 p, 0 . ; Bengal 40 p. o. ; Bihar 25 p. o. ; C. P. 15 p. e. ; Madras 15 p. e.. ; 
Bombay one-third of the elected Indian members. 

It provided that one- third of tlie elected Indian members in the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Council should be Muslims elected by a separate Mahomedan electorate. 

The Lucknow Pact formed the basis of communal representation in the October of 
1919 providing for separate electorates for separata commumties and separate 
interests. ■ 

The Simon Commission in 1930 recommended the coiitinimtion of communal elec- 
torates on the basis of the Lucknow Pact in the absence of a new agreement, with 
no statutory majority in Bengal or the Pimjab or the alternative electorate by mutual 
consent in Bengal and the Punjab. It furtlier did not provide for a sejiarate electo- 
rate for the depressed classes but allowed representation to tlieiii tlirougii reservation 
of seats. The despatch of the Government of India on the r(?port' oHhe Biinou 
Commission agreed with the Commission in this respect and recommonded communal 
doctorates for Muslims, Sikhs, Anglo-Indians and adequate ropresontation only for 
depressed classes. 

E.N^COX:nAfiEME.NT TO OORDIITNALISI'S 

The Government of Ijidia, however, were in favour of giving a krger percentage of 
seats in the iogislatiires than those recommended by the Commission, The All-India 
Muslim Conference (Delhi) encouraged by this partial surrender on the part of 
the Government of India pitched its demand still higher and asked for responsibility 
in the centre separate electorates ; an adequate share ^ of Musiinis in the public 
services ; adequate safeguards for the protection of Muslim education, religion etc., 
maldng Sind a separate province ; 33 per cent Muslim representation in central legi- 
slatures, etc. In 1931 the working committee of the Oongresss ^ after the lapse of 
Nehru Report assured the Muslims and Sikhs Ml satisfaction in arriving at a settle- 
ment for any future constitution. The Round Table Conference in 1930 and 1931 sat 
but failed to had a common formula. The Gons'ultation Committee later in Delhi met 
with a similar fate. On the failure of the commumties to come to an agreement 
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between tliemselves or to appoint the Prime Ministers as arbitrator in 1932 Ms 
Majesty’s Government presented their docisioii which has been wrongly designated as 
the Communal Award. This decision can be sribstituted by any other alternativo 
scheme if the parties concerned find it possible to arrive at a mutual settloinent. 

In September 1932, Gandhiji undertook a fast unto death for modifying the^ ‘award’ 
in respect of the representation of the de])ressed classes. The Poona Pact which was 
signed on Sept, 1932, |)rovided for a special electorate in the primary stage and a 
joint electorate in the nnal stage earmarking 

Thirty seats for depressed classes in Madras ; 15 seats for depressed classes 
in Bombay ; 30 scats for depressed desses in Bengal ; 20 seats for depressed classes 
in U P. ; 8 seats for depressed classes in the Punjab ; 15 seats for depressed classes 
in Beliar ; 20 seats for depressed classes in 0. P. ; 7 seats for depressed classes in 
Assam ; 7 seats for depressed classes in Orissa. 

The commnnal decision as modified by tlie Poona Pact forms the basis of represen- 
tation for communities in the legislatures by the Joint Committee on Indian Constitu- 
tional Reforms. The Marquess of Zetland hroiiglit an amendment to the effect that 
the Moslems or Hindus, whidiever is the minority comniimity in any particular pro- 
vince, sliall have the right to decide whether election in tlie case of the general ter- 
ritorial constituencies shall be hy separate or by joint electorate ; ^aiid w’-hether the 
general territorial seats between' Moslems and Hinclus are to he allotted on a population 
basis in Bengal, if the representation given to the depressed classes in all provinces 
before the Poona Pact w^as to be. This amendment was ho^vever lost by 9 to 
14 votes. 

Principle of Favouritism 

Such in brief is the liistory of communal representation which had taken root in 
the soil of this country, caste and sect ridden as it is, and grew till it permeated the 
entire administration and poisoned the public life of India, "If the separatist policy 
fostered by enemies of Indian nationalism is not immediately checked an Indian 
nationality cannot ever be built up and men here will eoiitinue to be grouped accor- 
ding to race religion or territorial distribution, and not accoi'ding to tliqse affinities 
which unite people and enable men of each community to cooperate with those of 
others in the common interests of the whole community. 

The communal decision apart from being unjust to the Hindus in general and to 
the Hindus jirovincial minorities in particular is most iiiequitablo and unjust to such 
minorities as tlie Sikhs in the Punjab, Although muuheriug 33 per cent, oi the popu- 
lation the Sikhs are resf)onsible for a contribution of 40 per cent, of revenues to the 
state. The natural majority in members of Moslems in the Punjab has been unalterably 
fked hy statute at 52 per cent, of the total strength, of the legislature. The represen- 
tation tlier6.fore to respective communities lias not been granted on any general and 
acceptable principle, but the principle of favouritism, convenience and accommodation. 
Besides a minority status has been conceded for the 'same purpose to groups w^hich 
noimaily do not constitute political minorities in the accepted sense. 

Bengal fares worse than the Pimjab as a result of the communal ‘award’. The 
caste Hindus number 44.8 per cent, of the population contribute 75 per cent, of the 
total revenue and get 7.8 per cent, loss than their due share. The Moslems, on the 
other hand, form 54.8 per cent, of the population, contribute 25 per cent, of the total 
revenue and get 55.1 per cent, of representation in the legislature. 

Christians form 36 per cent, of the population, get 31 seats in place of one seat to 
which they are ontitlecl on a population basis. 

The system of representation -and protection of a minority as followed in the com- 
munal ‘award’ as wdll be seen is vitiated by a lack of uniformity of principles ; is 
imjiist ; is most unscientific and is calculated to convert India into a permanent battle- 
ground for inter-communal strifes. In the constitutions of the world a politic-al or 
social minority (e. g. Communist, Brahinins, dciprosscd classes etc,) is not recognised 
and protection is provided to a miiiority in language, religion, race, special law^s, customs 
eto, and which takes its stand on its particular cultural ciiaraeteristics. 

■ .Separate communal representation is non-existent in tlie other parts of the world 
imA in- India has intensified hiter-oommunal w'arfaro. 

■; etectorate is an unifying agency which required the leaders of different com- 

‘ 3nunih0s to meet each other and discuss various problems affecting national life. 

: j Members of communities in a mixed electorate feel the need ox adjusting themselves 
‘OTTO common good. ^ 
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A Great Canker 

Commmialism ia a great canker whiolx is eating into the vitals of the body politic. 
It has been tlxe perpethal stiunbliiig block in the path of national progress, and is to 
be a sure menace to the working of any constitution based upon tlie principles of 
democracy and nationalism. 

I appeal to all the communities to sink all domestic differences, close ixp the ranks ; 
stand together as comradevS determined to win freedom and realise our eonmion destiny. 

The Presidential Address 

The following is the full test of the speech delivered by the President, Mr. (7. F» 
Chiutamani : — 

I thank you for the honour you have clone me and the confidence you have reposed 
in mo by asking me to take the chair at this important Conference. I realize my res- 
ponsibility in the difficult situation *in which for no fault of ours wo find ourselves 
placed. Notliing would have been more gratifying to our feelings than if there had 
been no necessity for such a conference. We all arfx for national unity and coinniunal 
concord as ends "in tliemseleves not less than as means to the larger end of Swaraj 
for the Motherland. It would be a libel if any one alleged that we wantonly kept up 
strife, for we are neither idiots nor traitors. * Unfortunately, however, we sometimes 
liear people talk as if any manifestation on the part of Hindus of a realization of^the 
great position and the legitimate interests of the ancient community, to which it is 
tlieir^ pride and their honour to belong, were an unpardonable crime, whereds a demon- 
stration which the like object made By any non-Hindu community — excepting perhaps 
the Sikhs — was nothing biit an intelligible and even commendable expression of patrio- 
tism. Among the Hindus an exception is sometimes made of the unfortunately numer- 
ous but artificially multiplied section wlio have come to he known as the depressed 
classes as thereby it is thought that they can be kept segregated from nationalist 
influences. The 'meaning and purpose of the attitude of impatience, suspicion and 
hostility which is our portion at the hands of persons in authority are not obscure. We 
know where we stand and what we stand for and mean to adhere to our convictions 
and our principles, say wdiat ill-wisliers will, cancl "we shall carry on tlie work before 
us, as we see it, undeterred by the frowns of authority and iinclismaycd by the antic.s of 
non-nationalists who vainly think to promote nationalism hy declining to fight commuiialism. 
Let it not he thought that we lull ourselves into the self-comforting belief that success 
is Avitliin easy roach of us. No, we are painfully aware of the many and serious obstacles 
which keep success distant from us and of the" hard and weary and thankless - effort 
that is the lieavy price that has to be paid for its achievement. Our Conference to-day 
in this imperial metropolis — I have a prejudice against imperialism in every one of its 
aspects— is evidence of our determination' not to accept settled facts when they remain 
unsettled questions and not to rest idly content wdien Duty calls us trump et-tongii,ed to 
employ every legitimate means in an unceasing effort to undo ivrong and' to vindicate 
justice and nationalism. It is certain that we shall not achieve immediate or easy suc- 
'cess. It is probable that long, very long, and harder still will have to be the effort 
which will be crowned xvith success. I 'do not exclude the possibility of ultimate 
failure. But what is success ? A beautiful and meaningful definition of tlio word is' 
that it is but the name given to the last of a series of failures. Besides, does not 
sucees lie in the moral qualities that every effort in a righteous cause never fails to 
generate and to quicken into action ? In any event our Duty is clear and plain, 
iiumbly and reverently to bear in mind and to follow tho Divine teaching— 

‘CoMMUN/JL Award’ A Misnomer 

Ladies and gentlemen, wo who are assembled -here are delegates to the All- India 
Anti-Conimimal Award Conference, Tliere is iiere a misnomer -or a terminological 
inexactitude but the responsibility is not oius, ^we have loyally copied the error of" our 
rulers 1 The decision of his Majesty’s Government in England against which we protest 
and which we decline to accept as final is not an arbitral award and therefore does 
not deserve the name, while it is much more than merely comimmal. 

How could the liead of the BritiHli Government make an ‘award’ in his individual 
capacity ? Suppose his colleagues in the^Government did not approve of his ‘award’ how 
could it bo carried into effect ? Consultation by him with Jiis colleagues and the 
approval of his ‘award’ by majority of them would in any case be a condition pre- 
ceaent of the amiouncement of his award. The Secretary of State for India is one of 
those colleagues and he only states his opinion after asoertaming the views of the 
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Government of India. In a correct view of the »constitiitioiiai position, niy submission 
is that the Prime Minister of Engiaud cannot be an arbiti-ator on his sole authority 
and detaching himself from tlio Government of which he is the head. It miglit be 
said that it was o])eii to tlio other members of tlic Bj'itish Government to deiegato 
sole authority to their cliief with a promise of unquestioning acceptance of his cbu’" 
elusion. It lias not been stated, however, anyvrliere and by anyl)ody, that this liap- 
peiided. On the contrary every known and ascertainable circuiustanoe points to the 
probability — so strong as to amount to a certainty—oi the b'nvard’ heing just a deci- 
sion taken hy the Government on their joint responsibility in tlie usual manner. In 
the cironmstaiices, for people to talk as if an arbitrator* had been appointed with a 
promise of uaconditional .aoquiesceiiee in liis award and tfiereufter the engagement 
had not been kept honourably, is sheer absurdity. In the Minorities sub-Comniittee of 
tlie first Round Talde Conference, Mr. Ramsay McDonald used the following laiigues 
in one of his speeches:— 

and then, if you cannot agree amongst yourselves as to a scheme, we shall 

have to take into eoiisideration all that you have said and all your points and see 
liow we are going to meet them as abundantly as we possibly can, and yet consis- 
toiitly with a self-governing constitution for India, Ami, do believe rne, my friends, 
that that distinction is not a distinction merely of words, it is a distinction of subs- 
tance, a very serious distinction of substance." You cannot have it, not only both 
ways but half-a-doaeri ways 

It was known to those" who heard these words tliat wdiat Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
was driving at was that complete sejiaration of electorates for different (3ommuiiities 
was not consistent with a system of responsible government and that at the worst, 
at least a portion of the electorate must be joint and open to all electors to vote in 
and be elected by. And, ladies and gontlenioh, you will not have failed to mark 
the word ‘we’ uttered three times in the space of less tlian a minute, meaning 
thereby the Britisli Government and not liimself as an individual arbitrator, ' It is 
true that in tlie Minorities siib-Committee of the Second Round table Conference, 
Mr. Macdonald offered to arbitrate on condition that represoutatives of all the com- 
munities at the Gonforeneo made a request in that b{ 3 half without reservation or 
qiialitication. But this condition was not fulfillod as was made clear at tliat very 
Conference and later, in the Consultative Gninmittee presided over by his Excelloncy 
the Viceroy in Delhi. Tlie conclusion of the matter, therefoj’o, is that tlio part of 
the proposed constitution wliich consists of the so-called communal Ward is as much 
a deoision of tho Government as any otlier part and is fully open to discussion and 
criticism not less than any other subject compreheu<ied by the White I’aper, tlie 
Joint Select Committee’s Report and the Government of India I^ilL 

WirosE Responsibility ? 

Tliere is another argumeut adduced against us, and not only by Englishmen, 
wliich may be answered at tins point. Some of our own countrymen have said that 
having failed in all attempts at an agreed settlement, for which abundant opportunities 
were given to us, it does not become us to set up as intninsigent critics of the deci- 
sion forced upon the British Government by our mistakes. Let it be noted tliat these 
critics do not justify tlie contents of the decision. They agree with us tliat it is one- 
sided and unjust. But they think tliat agitation against' it "is useless and unfair at this 
stage. J?ome of them go farther and appear to think that it is unwise in addition ; 
somewhat anti-national ; something that will have the effect of antagonizing the Mus- 
lims : something that will prejudice the chances of the projiosals of consMtutional re- 
form in England 5 and for these reasons unpatriotic. Ladies and gentlemen, I disagree 
with this view, or I should not ho on this platform. 

Are wo so very guilty as is alleged against us ? My view of the mater is the same 
as was put forcibly before tho Prime Minister by my noble friend, Raja Nareiidra' 
Math, to whom the Hindu community is uuder a deep obligation for his consistent and 
courageous advocacy of the cause of justice. “‘We did not create tliis problem,” said 
Raja Murendra Nath in effect, “it is of your creation. You brought separate electorates 
into being against our wishes. You have kept them up. You liavo extended them. 
Ibereforo it is your duty to solve the. problem of your oroatioii ; to undo the evil you 
have wrought. - Do not lix upon our shoulders the responsibility for what yon did in 
? Spite of us.” I entirely agree with this view of the subject and have no hesitation in 
■ itjtviiing you to do likewise. 

.-t. Sht literatee on the genesis of separate communal electorates has lately received 
: # book Indiay Minto and Morlefy compiled by the 
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Countess who was tlie consort of the Yiceroy who was the author of the evil ^T,lie 
Mahoniedans were tho first to formulate and put forward their aspirations/' wrote 
Lady Minto. In her diary of Oct 1, 1906, tlio fateful day of tlie historic deputation 
headed Ivy his Highness the Aga Khan, she made a long entry from whicli I 
quote an extract. (See app. I.) Whether the Deputation was spontaneous or 
suggested, cannot be positively affirmed by me; it should he said, however, 
that there is a general belief that its father was a high-placed officer of the Oovern- 
ment of India. Who that marks the language of Lord Minto’s speech can fail to see 
his lordships’ evident satisfaction at receiving a request for a system of election effec- 
tually calculated to undo much of the good of the reforms then proposed ? Mr. 
Buclian in his Life of Lord Minto quoted from a letter of Lord Morley’s saying that 
the Muslims were as far as he could go in understanding orientals.^ Tiie Indian 
National Congress never approved of the electoral arrangements brouglit into being 
under the Councils Act of 1909. The bad system was persisted in, and extended in 
some provinces to local bodies, and Ooiigre.ss itself so' far lost hope of success in 
rnidoing the niiscdiief that it compromised with evil in 1916 by giving its consent to the 
scheme of seivarate electorates. Mr. Montagu, who became Secfetai’y of State six 
mouths later, and Lord Chelmsford did not approve of separate electorates, but did not 
think that they could go behind the agreement in that behalf between Congress and 
the Muslim League. Among British officials in India at the time there was no unani- 
mous opinion iii favour of the selieme. I myself heard one of them, who has sineo 
risen to a very eminent position and but lately retired, say to his colleagues of one of 
the Montagu committees of 1918, ‘‘How can’ you expect people to whom you give 
more than they ought to have, themselves to come forward and surrender it*? It is 
not in human nature to do so”. What Mr. Montagu and Lord Clieimsforcl \vould have 
proposed, consistently w^itli their published opinion, in the absence of the Congress- 
League agreement of 1916, is one of the luirecorded secrets of history about which it 
is useless for us to speculate at this distance of time. ITie consoquonces of the 
Lucknow Pact of that year are a ^varning which it is not prudence to disregard, of the 
unwisdom of liasty departures from principle for the sake of seeming and passing gain. 
Well did the poet* and prophet of Indian nationalism say— 

If something is sincerely believed to be wrong, to yield on that point for the sake 
of compromise does not in my opinion make for a lasting peace. Concession to unjiist 
demand and undue advantage,* whether personal or communal, is equally a mistaken 
policy. It only whets one’s appetite and makes one clamour for more and in the end 
•we are left just from where we started or the position becomes oven worse. The 
Luclmow Pact -was a mistake. No such short cut has the chance of achieving a better 
result to- daj?-. .Dr. [Eohindranath Tagore) 

1 am free to confess, ladies and gentlemen, that a smile, at once incj-odulons and 
irreverent, is forced to the lips when one liears solenm asseTer<‘itIon 3 of complete 
British disinterestedness in the treatment of India’s communal puiblem. Mi*. Gokhal 
once said to me ; “He makes a mistake w^ho thinks that India's* political >sti‘iiggl 0 is a 
duel between the Piritish and Indians, it is more of a triangular fight among the 
British, Hindus and Muslims.” He added that Euclid’s proposition 'washiot less true in 
politics than in geometry, that any tw-o sides of a triangle arc greater than the third 
The natural tiling tvould be for Hindus and Muslims to make common cause in the 
service of their common Motherland. Unfortunately this has not always happened: I 
will not pause to attempt an apportionment of blame for the regrettable result. And 
Imman nature being wdiat it is, the third party, eager to remain their adverse posses- 
sion, have acted as interest dictated. Every student of Indian politics knows -svhat -was 
said by writers like Sir John Straeliey and Sir Lepel Griffin. Lord Elphinstone Oovern- 
nor of Bombay, said more than eighty years ago, et iinpera w'as the old 

Roman motto, and it should be ours.” Mr. Mamsay MacDoiiakr himself , in his unre- 
generate radical days of publicist — he was not then the nominal head of a tory yclept 
National Government— called attention, in his Awakening of .hidia to the kispicion 
that sinister iniluenees have been and are at w-ork on the ])art of the Governments : 
that Mahomodaii leaders have been and are inspired by certain British officials, and 
that these officials have pulled and will continue to pull wires at Simla and in London 
and of malice aforethought sow discord between the Maliomedan and Hindu comnmiil- 
tios by showing to the Slahomedans special favours. 

Lord Olivier said after a term of office as Secretary of State : 

No one with a close acquaintance with Indian affairs -will he prepared to deny that 
on the whole there is a predominant bias in British officialdom hi favour of the 'Km- 
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lim coranmnity, i}artly on tlie ground of closer sympatliy hut more largely as a malce- 
weiglit against Hindu iiatioualisim 

And, fellow-delegates, how should one receivtg the iollowingv passages in Mr. Oranam 
Wallas’ Human Nature in Politics 

And if half of what is hinted at by some ultra- imperialist writers and talkers is 
true, racial and religious antipiatliy between Hindus ami Maliomedaiis is sometimes 
welcomed, if not encouraged, by those who feel themselves bound at all costs to 
niaiiituin our dominant position. ' 

Hindus in partienlar are sometimes singled out for blame for the failure 
of the conversations which have been held off and for the several years be- 
tween spokesmon of the two communities. As a Hindu I do not plead guilty to the 
charge. 'When I say this I am not to be understood to mean that never wms there a 
Hindu who could not be more reasonabie or temperate and more appreciative of the 
Muslim point of view than he actually was. It would be stiTtnge to the point of un- 
naturalness if every unit of a vast coinmimity wuwe ecpially instructed and wise. But 
I venture to say that extreme commuiialists among Hindus are the exceptions 
which prove tlie rule and that on tlie wliole the spolcesman of the Community have 
shown an appreciation of the larger national point of view in larger measure 
than some others not belonging to the Hindu community have done. Here you 
will permit me, ladies and gentlemen, to cite the ’ remarkable vindication 
of Eaja Narendra Nath, to wdiom I have referred earlier against the charge 
of being a communalist. Speaking in London in December 1930 nnder distinguished 
auspices -at an informal committee meeting, our distinguished coiuitrymau said in 
spirited accents (I quote from memory, but I am sure I am eorrrct) — 


I am charged with being a communalist. Who am I? I am a minority in my 
proYinoe. And as a minority wdiat do I want? Nothing. Do I want protection in 
any form? No. Do 1 -want a separate electorate? No. Do I want reseiTation with 
or 'without weightage ? I ask for no more than that sucli artitlcial aids should not 
be given to the majority against me. For myself, a minority as I am, I am ready to 
take my chance in free competition with tfie majority. It is the majority which lias 
no conudenee in itself and wuuits every manner of ‘comiiumal arrangement. And yet it 
is praised for its nationalism while I, a minority w^ho wants no protection, am held 
up as a communalist L ^ ^ ^ 

A distinguished Muslim publicist novsr no more, alleged that it was easy for 
Hindus as the majority conmimiity to pose as nationalists and object to measures of 
minority protection on nationalist grounds. But 1 ask, first, whether the Hindus of 
Bengal and tlie Punjab are the majority community in their res|,)ective provinces and 
whether they have asked for concessions such as minorities elsewdiere and majoritiB.s 
in those very provinces have been insisting upon. I ask next •whether Hindus wdiere 
they arc the majority have objected to the adequate representation of minorities in 
those provinces. Tiiey have only objected to tlie division of the electorate into •water- 
tight compartments. Have a common register, and reserve for minorities which are 
large enough and important enough seats in adequate number to ensure not only that 
.they are elected but that may not be a mere negligible factor in the legislative. Let 
us ' have joint electorates and I am certain tluit I can say in the name of you all, 
fellow-delegates, that weightage to Muslim minorities in provinces shall have our 
support, as it has had since 1916. I emphasize the word minorities as it is absurd to 
talk of protection for majorities. On the latter point I have no-where found the case 
stated with greater cogency or force than in the Nehru Committee’s Report. I would 
ask you to read the relevant passage printed as app. II to this address. 

It may be said that the majority of the Neliru Committee were after all Hindus, 
Yery well. What did the , Simon Commission say — the Simon Commission which 
inoluded no single Hindu but consisted exclusively of Mr. Baldwin’s ^God’s own 
Inglighmon’, with whom some Muslims are fond of an alliance ? AYhat did they say ? 

it would be unfair (they wrote) that Mahomedans should retain the very ebnsiaer- 
able weightage they now enjoy in the six provinces, and that there should at the 
same fee be imposed, in face of Hindu and Sikh opposition, a definite Muslim 
.. ihajority in the Punjab and in Bengal unalterable by any appeal to the electorate. 
We eannot go so fan 

not speak as a member of the Hindu Mahasabha— rightly or w^rongly I have 
''.not myself with it— and I did not always act with Dr. Moonje or Raja 

as n Hindu, a Nationalist and a Liberal, w'hen I 
I' lay that, wh5i^ L .from prising the ‘Hindus as skiled negotiators or diplomates 


Proceedings of 

The Anti-Communal Award 

and 


The Communal Award Conferences 


The Anti-ComraiBal Award Conference 


i..n;tr'.od.uction 

The All-India Anfci-Conunuual Awar*d Conference which met at 
Delhi in the last week of February deserves more than a passin^v notice. 
Of course the Comrnunalisfc Mussalmans also held their Conference, the 
proceedings (not quite orderly it will appear) and resolutions of which 
will be found in this Register. They speak for themselves. As to the 
AnthConimiinalist Conference, we should especially like to refer to some 
portions of Mr. C. Y. Ohintamanl^s presidential speech. Wo do not ex- 
euso ourselves for quoting at some length from that extremely interest- 
ing document Dr. A. C. Sen, the chairman of the Reception Committee, 
in his speech gave a summing up of the Communal position .'dating 
from 1909. See page 315. Said Mr. Chintamani— 

It is true that in the Minorities suh-Committee of tlio Seeond Boimd Tnhie Ooiifer- 
to arbitrate on condition that representatives of all com- 
manities ^at the Conference made a request in that behalf without reservation or 
condition was not fuifilled as was made clear at the very Gon- 
ferenoe and later, hi the Consultative Committee presided over by his Excellency the 
Yicaroy in Delhi, The conclusion of the matter, therefore, is that the part of the 
' proposed constitution which consists of the so-called Communal Award is as rnticb. as 

decision of the Govermnont as any other part and is fully open to discussion and 

. . - oritioism not less than any other subject comprehended liy the White Paper, the Joint 

Bckct Comiuittee's Report and the Government of India Sill. 

There is another argument adduced against us, and not only by Englishmen^ : 
which may be. answered at this point. Some of our owm countrymen "have said that 
y having failed in all attempts at mi agreed settlement, for which abundant opportunities 
were given to ns, it does not become us to set up as intransigent critics of the deoi- 
..'v; sion for^^ Govenimeut by our mistakes. Let it be noted that those 

A , critics do not justify the contents of the decision. They agree with us that it is one- 

sidod and unjust. But they think that agitation against "it is useless and unfair at this: 
stage. .Some of them go further and appear to think that it is unwise in addition ; 
somewhat aiiti-nationar; something that will have the effect of antagonizing the Mus- 
lims r something that will prejixdioe the chances of the proposals of cohstitutioiial ■ 
reform in England ; and for these reasons unpatriotic. Ladies and gentlemen, I disagree 
with this view, or I should not be on this platform. 

Are we so very guilty as is alleged against us ? My view of the matter is the same 
as was put forcibly before the Prime Minister by my lioble friend, Raja Narendra Nath, 
to whom the Hindu community is under a deep obligation for his consistent and 
courageous advocacy of the cause of justice. “’We did not create this problem,” : said 
Baja Narendra Nath in effect, “it is of your creation. You brought separate ele{3to rates 
- . into being against our wishes. You have kept them up. You have extended them. 

'V Therefore it is your duty to solve the problem of your creation ; to undo the evil yoii 
kave wrought. Do not fix upon our shoulders the responsibility for hat you did in. 
spite of us.” I entirely agree with this view of the subject and have no liesitation in 
-v/f-;:'; .'inviting you to do likewise. 

y V . / The speec^h, also, makes some very interesting disclosures in respect 
o£th process through which communal representation insinuated itself 
first stealthily, and then openly and more and more acygressively, into 

...wiMS'ift 


0 favour of the powers that be and practical Indian polities* The 
from Lady Mintons diary is both interesting and instructive 
m quote at- length another passage: 

“ Iyoitoot well,, we wish all to advance and to prosper, and we want 
aud- tho oqual satislaotiou of the self'^respeot v of ' all the 
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Hakim Ajmal Khan a Hindu ? I was present when he repudiated with warmth if not 
scorn the suggestion of some fellow-Musiims that while retaining weightage in other 
provinces Muslims must have a majority fixed by statute in Bengal and the Punjab. 
He cried tliat a proposal so manifestly one-sided and so utterly unreasonable hurt his 
self-respect as a Muslim and he would openly dissociate himself from it. Why then 
are the poor Hindus singled out for blame? 

The truth as I see it is that all attempts at a settlement failed because of the 
assurance in the Muslim mind that the British were behind them and they need not 
■yield to the coiinsels of reason and justice. I ask you to tell me this. It, in a suit 
before a court of law the plaintiff has foreknowledge that the trying judge for any 
reason is biassed in his favour, would ho ever comelto terms with tlie^ defendant ? The 
judge might declare from the bench in all .solemnity that the subject matter of the 
dispute is one eminently fit for settlement out of court, but if tlio plaintiff has reason 
to expect a decree with costs in his favour, why on eartli should he forego any part 
of his exaggerated claim? Tii the present case the British Government eficouiaged the 
Muslim deputation of 1906, the Viceroy committed himself against territorial and in 
favour of communal representation without waiting to hear a word on the othei\ side, 
— -in fact almost without the other party knowing what was happening,— agitation in 
favour of separate electorates was countenanced when the Secretary of State betrayed 
■unreadiness to allow them, and the Government, in the face of strong adverse agitation 
committed themselves to the novel pledge that separate electorates would be ^ kept up 
for as long as the Muslims wanted and would not be aboli.shed except by their leavB— 
as if no non-Muslims had a stake in the country,— and Muslims of Nationalist opinions . 
were kept at arm’s length in the deliberations of the Round Table Conference. 

Another quotation from the speech of Raja Narenclranath delivered 
in London in December 1930 is well worth reproduction here: 

I ^ am charged with being a commiinalist. Who am^ T ? I am a minority in tny 
province. And as a minority what do I want ? Nothing. Do I w’ant protection m 
any form ? No. Do I want a separate electorate ? No. Bo I want reservation with 
or without weightage ? T ask for no more than that such artificial aids should not be 
given to the majority against me. For myself, a minority as I am,^ I am 2 ;eady to 
take my chance in free competition with the majority. It is the majority which^iiS^ 
no confidence in itself and wants every manner of communal arrangement. ^ And yet 
is praised for its nationalism while I, a minority who wants no protection, am held ■ 
up as a commiinalist ! 


The following^ contention by the President that the Hindu Com- 
munity, beinjy the majority community, can well afford to pose as nationa- 
lists is not justified by the facts, is deserving of note. 

^ A dLstingnished Muslim publicist now no more, alleged that it was easy for 
Hindus as the majority community to pose as nationalists and object to measures of 
minority protection^ on nationalist ' grounds. But I ask, first, whether the Hindus of 
Bengal and the Punjab are the majority community in their respective provinces and 
whetlier they have^ asked for concessions such as minorities elsewhere and majorities 
in those very pro’vinces have been insisting upon. I ask next whether Hindus where 
they are ^the majority have objected to the adequate representation of minorities in 
those provinces. . They have only objected to the division of the electorate into water- ^ 
tight compartments. Have a commoh register, and reserve for minorities which are 
large enough and important enough seats in adequate number to ensure not only thab 
they are elected but that may not be a mere negligible factor in the legislature. Let 
us have joint electorates and I am certain that I can say in the name of yon all, 
fellow-delegates, that weightage to Muslim minorities in provinces shall iave our 
ppport, as it has had since 1916. I emphasize the word minorities as it is absurd 
to talk of protection for majorities. 

The positiou of Bengal Congjiossmeu re: the so-called Award was 
made clear by the following reply sent to Mr. Sabhas Bose^s communi- 
cation from Genoa'-- 


^As regards the Communal Award we maintain there Is practically no difference of 
opinion among the Congressmen in Bengal. Bvery Congressman -considers it anti- 


i^qmtou^and undemooratio and, thinks that it should Ije rejected along wift ; 


314(d) INTRODUCTION 

Then the following closing observations of the President may be 
read with interest and profit”— 

While rejecting the A.ward none need feel any undue concern about the settlement 
of the communal problem here. Barring other provinces tlie solution of this Question 
iu Bengal is by no means difficult. The inter- communal difference among the local 
peo]>Ie is not at all marked. The Hindus, MuvSBalinaus and Indian Ciiristians here all 
belong to the same Bengali race differing only in religion, liaving aommunity in 
language, dress, cvilture and traditions. Of course, there are comniunalists who thrive 
upon artilicially oimting difference to the denial of lesson of history. 

Aiiotlior wind and 1 finish my observations regarding the Communal Award. It has 
ooea already mentioned that no agreed settlement is possible with the Award before 
us. The Congress also resents the iutervejition of a third party in wliat it considers 
a domestic question. But nevertheless at the end of February last the Congress 
President Sj. .Rajendra Prosad entered into an agreement with Mr. Jinnali on the basis 
of aliocation of seats, as in Award. They, no doubt, agreed upon replacing the separate 
by the system of joint electorate. But the differential franchise that the Rajendra 

lh;asad'— Jinnah parleys suggested for the Hindus and Mussulmans with a view to 

bolster up the number of voters of the latter community, takes aw'ay miioh of the 

effects of tho proposed joint electorate. It was, therefore, that we could not accept 

those terms. No good can como out of any settlement based on the Award unless it 
be on the lines of joint electorate, pure and simple, with modifications of other objec- 
tionable features of the Award, Consequently any settlement to be really equitable 
should be based on joint electorate with or withoutA’eservations for the minorities alone. 

As regards Bengal, it is true that the Mohammedan Community, 
though in substantial majority, is much behind the Hindus in education, 
economic position, public spirit and service, and influence. Yet the for- 
mer constitutes a preponderatingly agricultural and labouring class 
which fact possesses an importance all its own. It forms a politically 
and edacationally backward community. The Hindus are longer in the 
and have long been accustomed to dominate it An well thought- 
out plan of just and reasonable protection and encouragement should, 
therefore, be formulated with respect to the ‘hnajority^^ community* But 
mere members should not be the deciding factor. Other factors should 
also be taken adequately into consideration. And the minority communi- 
ty should not be sacrificed simply because it has possessed greater 
fitness and has greater influence so far. Have reservation of 
seats for the “backward^^ Community ; but separate electorates will 
produce only harm. The Award has punished the Hindus for the very 
fact that they are more^ alive and progressive politically. They have 
„ been denied even what is justly their due. ( P. N. Mukhopadhya 
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(or diplomaaiaes if you will), I utter the deliberate conviction that the Hindus have 
heen and are sinned agcainst much more fiiaii sinning and that it was not their sinis- 
ter object at time to heep down uoii-Hindns and gi’ab at everything for their 
sole benefit. If there is a Hindu here or there who harbours such an unneighbourly 
and antinational tliought, we do^ not own Mm, we do not apologize for him. Our 
policy is ‘Live and let liveh We wish all communities well, we wish all to advance 
and to prosper, and we want Swaraj for the equal benefit, and the equal satisfaction 
of the self-respect of all the oominiimties that together make up. the great Indian 
nation. Was the late lamented Hakim Ajmal Khan a Hindu ? I was prei^ent when ho 
repudiated with warmth if not scorn the suggestion of some fellow-Miislims that 
while retaining weightage in other provinces Muslims must have a majority fixed by 
statute in Bengal and the Punjab. Ho cried that a proposal so manifestly oiie-vsided 
and so utterly unreasomible hurt his self-respect as a Muslim and he would openly 
dissociate himself from it. Why then | are the poor Hindus singled out for blame ? 

The truth as I see it is that all attempts at a settlement failed because of the assu- 
rance in the Muslim mind that the British were behind them and they need not yield 
to the counsals of reason and justice. I ask you to tell me this. If in a suit befo.re a 
court of la^v the plaintiff has foreknowledge that the trying judge for any reason is 
biased in his favour would he ever come to terms witli tlia defendant TJie judge 
might declare from the bench in all solemnity that the subject-matter of the dispute is 
one eminently fit for settlement out of court, but if the piaintif has reason to expect a 
decree with costs in his favour, why on earth should he forego any part of his exag- 

f erated claim ? In the present case the British Government encouraged the Muslim 
eputation of 1906, the viceroy committed himself against territorial and in favour of 
communal representation without waiting to hear a word on the other side,-— in fact 
almost without the other party knowing what was happening,— agitation in favour of 
separate electorates was countenanced wlieii the Secretary of State betrayed unreadi- 
ness to allow them, and the Government, in the face of strong adverse agitation com- 
mitted themselves to the novel pledge that sepEirate electorates would be Icept up for as 
long as the Muslims wanted and would not be abolished except by their leave— as if 
no non-Moslems had a stake in the country,— and Muslims of Nationalist opinions were 
kept at arm’s length in the deliberations of the Round Table Conference, That at least 
some members of the British Delegation to the Round Table Conference w^ere not com- 
pletely taken by surprise by the singing of the so-called Minorities Pact at the second 
Hound Table Conference, and in wdiat light it \vas viewed by their sympathetic solves, 
was revealed in an extraordinary document that unexpectedly saw the light of day in 
March 1932, much to the embearrassment of Sir Edward Benthall and equally to the 
disgust of Sir Samuei Tloare. No, gentlemen, whatever mistakes of tactics some Hindu 
members of the Round Table Conference might have made, it is idle to blame the 
spokesmen of the oommunity, as a whole of the absence of a agreed settlement. 

One more proof is here of the injustice of making a scapegoat of Hindu loaders 
for the misfortune. Our great and revered leader Pandit Madaii Mohan Malaviya dedi- 
cated the best part of two whole months at Aliahabad to an Unity Conferenco wiiere 
it was hoped to reacli a settlement which might replace the so-called award. As I 
happened to be among those who took a small part in the deliberations, I can testify 
to the extreme— yes, extreme, no smaller word will be an exact characterization- 
anxiety shown bv’Malaviyaji and the venerable President, the octogenarian Yijiaraghav- 
aehariar— to accommodate Muslims in every possible mamier and to the fuidhest 
possible extent. An agreement. xvas all but reached, the only unsettled point left being 
the quantum of representation of the communities in Bengal. Two of the points settled 
were that Muslims should be allowed 32 per cent, of British Indian representation in 
the Central lemslatiire and that Sind should be made a Governor’s Province on certain 
terms to which the Hindu minority agreed and wdthout a subsidy from central revenues, 
forthwith the Secretary of State announced at the third Round Table Conference— 
a feeble caricature of tiie first two Conferences that his Majesty’s Government had 
decided that Muslims would be allowed 33 and one third of British Indian seats in 
the central legislature and that Sind would bo a separate Governors Province finaimed 
by central revenues to the extent that might be necessary. The effect of the 
publication of this in India was instantaneous and in pts way miraculous. The Unity 
Conference immediately broke up, as the beneficiary had no use left for it. I hold, 
ladies and gentlemen, tenaciously to two convictions on this subject. 

1. The Hindu conimunity -should, and as a Hindu I do decline to accept the res- 
ponsibility for the settlement of the communal problem, for as long as there is a third 
party in the field in a iiosition of authority. 


11. I do not accept tlio settlement of the communal problem as a condition prece- 
dent to Belf-GoTeriimeat for India. 

It may indeed he, as i.vaR said by Bwaini ^ Braddhanand, that Hindii-Muslim unity 
will be the result and not the cause of Swaraj 

That minorities have rights as majorities have duties is indispiitahie. Majorities 
ought to be not merely strictly just, they should be '.generous ; and not in a patroniz- 
ing siprit of charity but in the spirit of fellowship, of patriotism, yes, out of an 
einighteued sense of self-interest. They should .feaye nothing \indone to win 
the oonOdenee of minorities and to produce in their minds a sense of security. 
The self-respect and the susceptibilities of minorities ought to be regarded not less 
than their material interests. The minorities on their part, including the Hindus and 
Sikhs of Bengal and the Punjab, should make up ‘their minds that they are minorities 
and ought not to aspire to dominate over the. majority, sometimes wdth powerful 
aid from third parties. Mr. .Migustine Birrell wu'ote that wdiile it was hard 
to be oppressed by a majority it was worse to be oppressed by a minority. 

In the United Provinces, the heart of Hindustan which has given India 

the revered Malaviyaji, the Hindus are 86 per cent of the population and yet, 
during fourteen yem's they have been allowed to supply one Home Member for two 
years while the Muslim minority of 14 per cent have been privileged to supply three 
Home Members for twelve years' and an Acting Governor. Have the much larger Hindu 
minorities been accorded a comparable position in Bengal or the Punjab *? How have 
the Hindus of my province, notably of the Eslietra of rrayag (the city of Allahabad 
fai'ed— how have they been treated by the Government and the Muslims—duriiig the 
whole of the last decade in respect of the celebrated Ramlila of that place ? 

'We never can be parties to an im^erium in im^erio^ a "state within a state, 

a subordinate domination. What have and what have not been recognized as legitimate 
rights of minorities in the post-war states of Europe ? From a few^ passages rele- 
vant to this, which I affix to this address (app. Ill), you will see that nowhere has 
the wit of statesman or diplomat or politician conceived the many and very ingenious 
devices which have been pitchforked into our unoonstitutional constitution on the plea of 
protection of minority interests. 

On this same point I may further invite your attention to the observations of Prof. 
Bidgwick on class and minority representation (see app, IV). You will not see in his 
suggestions even a distant approach to oiir separate electorates. 

Before leaving this I will once more mention Raja Nareiwlra Hath and recite for 
your information a question put by him to the Prime Minister in Deoemher 1930, 
*^Prime Minister,” he said, ^‘please for my sake study again the minority clauses of the 
post-war constitutions of Europe and tell' me if any^diere the form which minority 
prote,Kdion has taken is to reduce it to a smaller minority in the legislature. If you 
can find an instance I shall he ready to reconsider my attitude on the representation 
to be allowed to the Hindu minority of the Punjab”. My noble friend will tell us if his 
request was acceded to and if he has since heard from'his right lion, friend. 

Objections to the ‘"Award’' 

1 will now state, although not by any means for the first time (you will pai’don 
repetition, which you will recognize is inevitable at this time of day), categorically, 
my objections to the communal "award’. 

1. while the problem that had to be solved was that of minorities, the ‘awareP 
concerned itself with the protection of majorities in Bengal, the Punjab, the Frontier Pro- 
vince and Sind, As stated before, the Hindu and Sikh minorities did not ask for "protection’ 
provided the majority was not artificially propped up. Thus in its strictly comrmmal 
aspect tlie ‘award’ was less for minorities as such than for Muslims whether a* minority or 
a majority, and,^ for Europeans in several provinces, notably Bengal. 

2. It is christened communal award, but it is in fact an award to wonitui, and 
to interests and functions as well— to commerce, trade, industries, planters, labour, 

~ landlords, universities. Aye, to British , and to Indian commercial bodies separately 
and with sub-divisions, as well as to women MiiBlim and w'omeii Hindu in separata 
compsu:tments, 

question of second chambers in provinces— wffiich by the way, are my pet 
- ahomnation in a constitution such as is going to be imposed upon our unwanting and 
. unonendmg selves— was prejudged for the salie of a nicely calculated assignment of 
septa to . favomed communities. 

‘ Oovernment’s apology for the continued maintenance of separate olectoratea 

.le that they are under a pledge which as honourable men they must respect m all 
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circumstauees. I quite 
fesar Eimself ouglit to 


_ understand, feliqw-delegates, that not only Cssar’s wife Mt 

cmis circumstaaois and wllio^^^ Ser YiSy 

\®®paiisibility IS more sacrosanct than repeatod declarations of Viosrovs 
and becretanes 9f State and Prime Ministers and the^ Sovereign himself that Inda 

wohld'bl^eichmliS'^^fi where was the pledge that separate eieotorates 

? Shi * pi-qymoes and oommnmties and sexes and inforests from time 
to time ? Are they an evil to be got rid of as best as may be or a blessint' to be 

indicated thTthey werl 
ius a'yatP points m the opposite direction. Doubtless, that is the reason 
tor their extension to women, and to Anglo-Indians and Indian Ohristians where that 
are not . at present. 

Secretary of State and the Viceroy in 1918 for acting against 
ttieii better judgment and mamtainmg separate electorates which they coiidemm^d as 
being incompatible ^yitll responsible goyernment, was that they were bound to respect 
a solemn ap-eement between the Indian National Congress and the All-India Muslim 
M between them or between the All-India 
Muslim Conference and the All-India Hindu Maliasoablia or among the Hindu, Muslim 
and bihh delegates to any of the Round Table Conferences, that the Pact of 1916 
should be varied Nor were Hindus and HiMis parties to the Minorities Pact of the 
second Eoimd Table Conference. Their own exclusiyely British Statutory Commission 
recommended that the agreement should not be disturbed except by consent. The 
bOYernment of India in their dispatch on the Commission’s Report took a similar 
view, why then has a different line been taken in the arbitral Ward’ ? Indeed it is 
the apotheosis of impartiality ! 

6. Hindus have been compensated for the enforced sacrifice of substance by being 
complimented— if only by implication— for tlieir non-communal nationalism by their 
electorates being classed as ‘general’. This has been done both ’where they are a 
majority and where they are a minority. But in this world of sordid materialism a 
price has to be paid for even a doubtful compliment, and it has been exacted from 
them. It is that non-Hindus who cannot be dovetailed into a separate electorate with 
weightage thrown in are included in the general electorates and to that extent Hindus 
as such are the losers. The Parsi community in Bombay are large enough as well as 
important enough to be ignored. But they are too enlightened and too patriotic to 
care for separate electorates and they had not the worldly wisdom to put their 
signatures to the London Minorities Pact of 1931. Therefore they are with Hindus in 
the so-called general or what may more correctly be described as tiie miscellaneous 
or the odds and ends or the et cetera electorate. 

^ 7. In view of the Poona Pact concluded in haste and under the shadow of an im- 
minent national calamity of the first magnitude I tread on delicate ground when I 
speak of the arrangements for the -representation of the so-called depressed classes. 
■But I am uncommitted and am free to repeat wdiat I have said elsewhere, that it 
aggravates the unfairness of the Premier’s award. I have always been in. favour of 
reservation of seats for them in the general electorates and still am. But no more. 
The Hindus of Bengal in particular have been hit hard by the double injustice, I deeply 
sympathise with them. 

8. I can hardly speak with patience of the reservation of seats in '.separate elector- 
ates for majority communities as in Bengal, the Punjab, the Frontier Province and 
Sind. I condemn the arrangement without reservation or qnalificatien and with 
emphasis. 

9. The treatment accorded to the Hindus of the Punjab is a very peculiar form 
of protection of minorities which is the ostensible and avowed • object of the ‘award’. 
Proportionately they will be a smaller minority in the legislature than in the province. 
I have not yet come across a serious defence of this grave injustice. 

10. 'With very few individual exceptions ’women throiightout India and every one 
of their organisations pressed hard aiid prayed earnestly to be saved from commimal 
electorates. Their prayer has been chivalrously rejected and in spite of themselves 
they are to be drawn into the muddy whirlpool of communal controversies. Poor as 
I am I shall beg or borrow— I wmuld not go so far as*- to steal— and award a prize to 
the research student 'wlio will discover -what pledge of the past has had to be honoured 
in this manner. 

11. With one accord of heart and mind Indian India has cried out agamst the 
.ridiculously excessive representation accorded to Europeans in Bengal, I have merely 
to say ditto. 


m 
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In cfiininuiuling ihh nirproi^edeuted ‘'award' to Indians, the arbitrator uticred a hope 
anil addrense-fl an'apjieaf. To his right lion, mind the Hohemo m ‘‘a fair 'and honest 
a1 tempt tu hold the ixalaneo hutwe^>n eonilieting elaims"'. For the best part of two and 
half years India lias df?mo!ist rated fiow ‘fair if is' 1 will say nothing about its honesty. 
And sjxialving in lus eajjacity not of arbitrator hut of head of his Majesty's Ooveni- 
ment in Eaghind and on their btdialf, the Prime Minister uttered this hope : 

Irut we helieve tliat in the end consideration of Indian needs will prevail and 

all commiuuties will see that tlieir ilrity is to oo-oporete in working the now constitu- 
tion which is to give India a new place in the British Common *%vealth of Nations. 

My double comment on this .hope is brief. (1) John Bright said in the House of 
Commons that England accorded to Indians complete equality with Britons on one 
(.‘onditioii, that the Indian must be at least 8 ft. 6 in, in height. (2) The Communal 
’award' is worthy of the new constitution as the new csnstitutiou is 'worthy of the 
communal a-ward. ‘Wo can do without them, Vie pray to be saved from both, 
may exclaim, You may dissemble your love but why do you kick us downstairs ? 

Fellow-dcdegates, I have concluded my observations on the ^comiminal award’. I 
regret more than I can tell that a scheme of constitution as unsatisfactory as the 
Joint Select Coimnittee’s lleport embodies, is being forced upon a people w- ho are 
utterly dissatisfied with it and at the present inauspicious moment, ask for no more 
than to ho left alone. I am equally sorry that that constitution mcludes this ‘commu- 
nal award’ for wdiioli I for one "have "no good wmrd to say. As things are wo are 
powerless to make our wdll prevail. YYe are even subject to such vicisritudes as the 
morn hers of a great organisation which calls itself national abstaining from voting 
in the principal legislative body of the country on the merits of the ‘awmrd’. Yerily, 
gentlemen, nations get the government they deserve. This was Mr, Hume’s constant 
refrain. Perhaps, too, they get the Congress they deserve. 

One thing is certain. Howsoever anybody may shape his conduct, our duty is 
plain. It calls insistently and I hope you will prove that it does not call us in vain. 
Even in oiroumstances the most depressing inaction must be condemned. I have 
referred to the great founder of the Indian National Congress. Mr. Hume did m(3 
tlie honour of wiiting to me in his last years and he gave me as a young man this 

- advice t “Honest work unselfishly done never fails in the long run.” 1 profoundly 
believe in this. Let the run be as long as it may, righteousness alone vvill triumph. 
Therefore, our duty is to work, work, work. It was the gospel of woi'k which the 
Grand Old Man of" India was never weary of preaching, “\York here, rest elsewhere” 
was his own motto, the great Dadahhai Naoroji’s. To be daunted by fear of defeat 
and to retreat from the scene of action is indeed to betray a lack of faith in the 
teachings of our religion. And shall we, fellow-delegates, we who meet under the 
leadership of Pandit Madan Mohon Malaviy a, dislion our him and show ourselves 
unwmrthy of him by hesitating instead of rendering active service ? I pray God, No. 
Assembled in the ricinity of'D.harmakslietra callril Kiirukslietra, let us resolve to be 
reverently obedient, honestly to the best of our poor capacities, to the immortal 
teaching of God Sri Erishna, and always try to do our Duty without hate and with- 
out desire, and always seek for opportunities to serve wdth love. 

Resolutions — Second Day— -24th. February 1935 

C0NDE?JXATI0X OP COMMIJXAL AwARD 

Fighting speeches marked the proceedings of the second day’s session of the 
Conference when resolutions were discussed. Tho pandal unlike yesterday was packed 
to suifocation and many prominent persons were also present. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya moved the first resolution condemning the Com- 
munal ‘Award’, which was as follows 

“Hesolved that this second session of the jHl-India Anti-Communal ‘Award’ Con- 
> ferenoe condemns without reservation or qualification the so-called Communal ‘Award’ 
.as being grossly unjust (to the Hindus and tho Sikhs paitticularly) as making for 
' increased 'comimmal discord, as being anti-national and undemocratic, and as rendering 

- l it yarjrdiSdouIt for legislature to" function on non-communal lines for the amelio- 
’ ■ , of the condition of the people as a whole as well as because it wdli have the 

^ strengthening British domination over India.” 

- said- that the ' ‘award’ would not help any community except 
^ Euro|ieah^, apd would not allow the tree, of true self-government, catching room. 
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Tliey must, therefore, make a grim determinaticm of forctag it info the same fate as 
me Lowlatt Act, wMeli lia(i been crowned with success at iilaliabad, 

were frustrated by tlie Secretary of State, The speaker declared that if only Indians 
were allowea_to gpv-ern India under a joint electorate system, there would not remain 
a single niember_^of the depressed classes and the economic condition of everybody 
would imp'ove by lea^ bouuds, He emotionally contrasted the conditions of 

India with foreign powers, especially Japan, and said* that while during the last 25 
years Japan had built up a liiige trade and indiistrv and ships, India had gone down 
lUKier foreign domination. 

Twenty-four persons spoke condemning the haward’ in the strongest terms and 
some of them urging Pandit Malaviya to lead a strong movement for getting the 
hiwarcF annulled. ^ 

Gimni Bher Smgh mid that the Punjab 'vvas the home of the Bikhs and they 
were determined to get an effective voice for themselves in the Government of the 
Piiniab at any sacrifice. 

Ifaulvi Mills Smiad^ (Bengal) supporting the resolution, said tliat by the ‘award 
the British Government had now secured a division in the Hindu and Muslim com- 
munities and the day wms not far off when even the Muslim community would he 
tmis divided in several sections. 

, Mr. Abdul ^ na^id Khan (Lahore) declared that the communal electorates would not 
help the Muslim eommimity economically in the least. They had created in the com- 
munity a body who were exploiting Muslims and were helping the bureaucracy and 
themselves. 

_ Pandit Kanah Ghand ^vas shouted down by the audience when he attacked the 
Congress for keeping silent on the question of the oomimmal ‘award’. 

After nearly three and a half hours’ discussion the resolution was passed 
iinammoiisly. 

WxTHDEA.WXL OP InDIA. BiLL UbOED 

Dr. i?. K. Muhherjee the second resolution uiging the withdrawal of the 

Government of India Bill which is as follows 

“Resolved that this Conference is firmly of opinion that the Govorumont of 
India Bill is full of provisions, including the so-called communal ‘award’, injurious to 
Indian interests and obnoxious to Indian opinion and should, therefore, be withdrawn.” 

Dr, Mukiierjee said that this monster stood on three legs. — Federation, adulterated 
responsibility and safeguards and was bound to fall sooner or later. 

Ml'. Amar Singh said that if this Bill was not withdrawn they would be compelled 
to do that which they did for stopping the separation of Bengal and fox putting the 
Eowlatt Act in the waste basket. , 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai said that the Bill was most mischievous as it contained 
a provision for the separation of Sind wdiich was being done for placating certain 
individuals and bringing disruption among the Hindus and the Muslims, 

Supporting the resolution, Mr. K. S. Subrarnanyam smd thu.t he was ^himself a 
Congress man and remarked that the Congressmen had not done their duty in not re- 
jecting the ‘award’ in the Assembly. He asked whether the Gongro.ss men had not 
had a difference of opinion on other vital matters and whether they had not expressed 
their definite opinion thereon and then why they were neutral on tliis point. 

A few others spoke and the resolntion was carried unanimously. 

The Conference then passed the third and last resolution. 

■ 'Ag-ITAXION AGAIXST^ AwABD 

This Conference appoints a committee consisting of the following persons (with 
power to add to their number) to take steps in cooperation with other associations 
with similar objects to carry on an active agitation against the oonimunal ‘award’ as 
well as the Government of India Bill as a wdiole. 

The names of Mr, C, Y. Chintamani, President, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
chairman, Mr. M. 8. Aney, secretary, Dr. Tagore, Mr, Eamananda Chatter] ee, Dr. 
EadhaJmmad Mukerjee, Raja Narendranath, Dr. Moonje, Bhai Paramanand. Mr. Abdus 
Samad, Mr. Abdul Majid, Giani Slier Singh, Sardar Tara Singh, Sardar Sant Singli, 
Sardar Mangal Singh, Mr. A. C. Sen, Mr. K. K. Malaviya. Mr. Brijendra Sarup, Mr. 
Havalrai, Kumar Ganganand Singh, Mr. Jagatnarain Lai, Mr. Mfithinnal, Mr. Hiresli 
Chandra Chakravarty, Mr, J. C. Gupta, Sardar Amar Singli, Mr, Goirind Pradlian, Mr. 
S. B. Tambe, Mr. Hi C. Kelker, Raja Sir Rampal Singh, Pandit Thakiirdas, Mr, Har- 
singhnarain Singh, Mr. B. K. Bara, Mr, Y. Haiclu, Mr. J, H* Basu, Mr. Burendranath 
Malik, Pandit Gauri Shankar Misra, Srimati Bhaanodevi and Mr. Faqir Ohand. 
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The resolution was propose^lby Mr* Auey and seconded by Matliumal 

Mr. Beharilal, supporting it, thought tliat it was tlie most important 3 ‘esolution,. 
The work of the foaudation ' wliioii was laid by Pandit Malaviya was strengthened by 
Mr, Ramanand Oliattorjoe and Mr, Giiintaiuani, but a biiiidiiig still remained to be 
ei^eoted for whiuli an agitation sliould be cotitinned, 

Mr. liarikar Siimriip said that the Mahahliarat was fought and won nndor Madan 
Mohari {Lord Krishna) and now they also wmuld fight and win nndor Madan Mohan 
(MahiTiya), 

Pandit Malaviya Tomarked : not preach war but preach peace.” 

In CDiicluBioii Di\ A. 0. Sen^ chairman of the reception committee, thanking the 
president and the delegates said that the gathering had been unprecedented, momentous 
and unique and the president disseoted tlie hiward’ very skillfully. As for Pandit 
Malaviya, ho said that he had been a heacoidight in showing the way to his country- 
men, ’Ho hade a regretful farewell 

Dedaniig the conference closed, Mr. (Jhintamani paid grateful thanlcs^ to the 
revered leader, Malaviyaji, on whom the success of the conference was mainly due. 
He took for gi’anted that the Conference was a great success and believed that its 
meaning would not be lost on the British Oovermeut of India and England that the 
‘award’ had the support of no community in India which, he described, was not a 
blessing but a curse, and which should either be withdrawn or the Government would 
have to regret. Mr. Cliintamanl assumed that th©^ aiiti-communal ‘award’ leagues would 
cooperate with the above committee. The speaker believed that an agreed- settlement 
would be the best solution, but if an agreement was not arrived at the ‘award’ was 
no corollary to be thrust down their throats. The Hindus were ever ready to discuss 
the terms of a settlement, which, if not reached, responsibility would b© not theirs, 


The Coiiiiiiiiial Award Coilerence 

Opening Day — New Delhi— 24fh. March 1935 

Pandemonium prevailed in the All-India Communal Award Conference held on 
the 24th. March 1935 in the Arabic College Hall, New Belhi under the president- 
ship of the Maicah of Dacca, when a section of Muslims took strong objection 
to the words of Bir Mahomed Yakub who, while supporting the first resolution of the 
day referred to the speech of one of his predecessoiss wherein he had wanted the total 
rejection of the Communal Award and saicf that it was unfortunate that, whenever 
Muslims held such vital conferences, certain hirelings attempted to create trouble just 
to show that there existed vast differences amongst Muslims. 

The situation hocame worse, when an olhcial of the Conference warned the same 
person and after exchange of words attempted to turn him out. Chairs were hurled 
m tlie subsequent melee and some persons were turned out bodily. Bettor counsels 
prevailed in the end and those concerned cleared their respective positions and expres- 
sed regret and embraced each other, 

FresidenP a Address 

The President in Ms address said : 

“Tiio Communal Award is not the making of Machiavellian foreign Government, but 
• is the direct outcome of aggressive communalism of a section the majority of whiuli had 
engendered deep distrust and acute apprehensions in the minds of minorities”. 

Continuing, he said that the Conference had not been of their own seeking. It had 
been ratlier thrust upon them by such friends as Pandit Malaviya, I)r. Moonjo, Mr, 
; . G. Y, Climtamani and others. Muslims had becomo thoroughly self-coBsoioiis. They 
were ready to make any sacrifice for justice and would not accept the position of 
serfdom and subjection in self-governing India, lying down. They could not allow tho 
. V ^3reedom and the unity of India to mean in practice political subjection, eoonomio ex- 
ploitation and cultural submersion of eighty million Indian Mtissalnxans. The position 
“ of Muslims under tire Awai*d, he said, was not at all what they had been demanding. 

• ■' The Award fell far short of their just rights. But they were ho dreamers of dreams, 
Thay^ were ready to work the reforms based on the Award with the best of intentions 
and commended the same policy to the Hindus# 
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The President criticised at length tlie attitude of the Hindu Maliasabha which group 
he described as veiy unsympathetic, unreasonable and uncompromising, holding them 
responsible for the failure of the Bajendra Prasad-Jinnah peace parleys and the Unity 
plans both in India and England. He outlined a programme of work for national unity 
and pleaded for the education of the masses and organisation of intor-commuual ie^igues 
for the betterment and social uplift of the masses. 

Beferring to the proposed Hindu Sikh deputation to England for fighting against 
the Award, the Nawab warned that the move would further alienate the minoitees and 
make an agreement next to impossible. 

Khan Sahib Mahomed Siddiq Chairman of the Reception Committee, in 

welcoming the delegates, asserted that the Award could not be repealed by either 
pilgi’imagG to London or by agitation in India. It could only be unsettled by mutual 
agreement. He said that during the last twenty years, tlie majority had resisted to 
tne^ utmost the just rights of the minorities and when the latter* secured a portion of 
their just demands, the former were holding Conferences and leading deputations. 

Discussion of Resolutions 

Proposing th.e Hawab of Dacca to the chair, Maula7ia Shatikat All regretted that 
Pandit Malaviya, who should have made efforts for unity, had arranged the Anti- 
Award Conference. On the one liand, he wanted freedom, while, on the other, he was 
going to London to beg. The speaker held that Br. Moonje was responsible for to- 
day’s Conference. 

Mr. Shafi Daudi proposed the following resolution: ‘‘This Conference, which is 
representative of the Miissalmans in the whole of India, declares its considered 
opinion that the Award so far as it goes is a corner-stone of gigantic constitutional 
machinery upon wdiicli any future Government of India may be based without which 
no" genuine representative Government can be safely established in India”. 

Mr. Shaft Daudi congratulated tlie Congress for rightly understanding tlie com- 
niimal position and passing a resolution at Patna not ihter'fering 'with the communal 
question, imless it was mutually settled. The Congress now realised tliat they must do 
constructive work and it was an auspicious augury that they were worldng side by 
side with Mussulmans. Mr. Fazlul Haq seconded the resolution. 

Maho?ned Samiullali pleaded for the complete rejection of the Award, since justice 
was not done to the Punjab and Bengal Muslims, while Baluchistan -was not consti- 
tuted into a separate pro^ftnce. It neither contained Mr. Jinnah’s fourteen points, nor 
the decision of the Muslim Conference held under the presidentship of tlie Aga Khan. 

Mr. Yamm Khan tried to remove the previous speaker’s misapprehensions by 
saying that it was a matter of reciprocity. While they got dess proportionate represen- 
tation in the Piiujab and Bengal, they had more than their due in otlmr jjrovinces. He 
wondered, wdieii Mr. Gandhi fasted for the settlement of the Depressed Class question 
wliy should he not do so for the achievement of Hindu-Muslim unity which was a 
more vital question* 

Mr. Abdul Wahab opposed the Award since it neither removed unemployment, nor 
ameliorated the peasants’ plight. 

Sir Mahomed Yakub who, while supporting resolution, attacked his predecessors 
who pleaded for the rejection of the Award and said that some hirelings always 
attempted to create trouble to show that vast differences existed amongst the Muslims* 

A loud uproar was raised aud hot words were exchanged. There wnrs pandemonium 
for over a quarter of an hour and subsequent speakers were continually ixeclded, 

Mr. Azmatullah^ opposing tlio resolution, said that they wdtli a small group of 
Muslims sitting in the Arabic Hall thought that the entire Muslim' community was 
with them. 

The PreMdmt w^arned the speakers that they had to keep in vie'W the issue under 
consideration and not indulge in attacks and coimter-attacks. Mr A/.matullah was con- 
tinuing his speech, w'hen Haji Eashid Aiiamed, Secretary of the Conference went to 
Abdul Wahab Usman and warned Mm not to cause a disturbance. This resulted in an 
uproai', when Mr. Eashid Ahamed attempted to remove Mr. Abdul Wahab from the 
chair. Great confusion prevailed in which chairs were hurled aud two or three persons 
were removed bodily from the hall. 

Closing the debate Mr. Shaft Daudi said that the unemployment and the sad plight 
of the masses were due to the Hindu-Muslim disunity and the acceptance of the Aw^ard 
was laying the foundation-stone of unity. 
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Oae from tlic audience wanted to mote an amendmonh Imt it was olsjouted to 
on the ground that it was uncunstitiitioBal to inoTo it wiiea the debate was being 
olosed,:. 

On liis trc3at that if the ainendmoiit w'as disallowed, liis party would walk oiii he 
•was allowed to .speak and nltimateiv Mr. Shafl Daudi withdrew liis resoiiition and’ the 
amcndmcnit was adopted uinaiiimoxisly. 

Mr. A, fL QhaznavU moYing the second xosolation, said that some communal- 
minded Hindus were carrying on agitation against the Muslims in England which was 
unfair. Muslims always advocated mutual settlement. In December 1930, a sc?ttlemeiit 
was pmetionliy readied, but a Sikh leader would not affix Ms signature on that 
fateful night for one seat. He (the Sikli leader) would not accept oiie'^ seat offered by 
the Fremior from the Depressed Classes’ cpiota. He wanted thi pound of tloBli from 
th.e Muslims”. 

Mr. Ahartied Abdulla Haroon Jaffer supported the resolutioja which was carried 
imammously. 

Mx. Mirza Ahdula QaiUr JScr; proposing the thiiM resoMtioii appealed to the 
Muslims to carry such propaganda as would sink down Pandit Malaviya’s and the 
Malm Siibliaifces’ Yoices. ‘‘MHieii dogs run mad, you shoot them. You should at least 
choke tlie threats of these so-called Hindu leaders by your counter-agitation. 

Mr, Qhulam Nizamiiddin seconded and Mr. liniatallah who liaii been turned out 
earlier in the day also supported tlie resolution which w’as unanimously carried 

Mr. Sainiullah also re-entered the Hall and apologised. He embraced Haji Hashid 
Alxamed and thus everything terminated amicably. 

Text of Eesolutioos 

The following resolutions were adopted 

(1) Tliis Conference is of opinion that the opinion that the Award falls short of 
iGgitiniate demands of Indian Muslims but in view of the fact that there is no better 
agreed scheme before the country the Muslim community is determined to accept and 
work it as far as it goes and so long as there is no other agreed settlenient of com- 
munal problem. 

(2) This Confereuee strongly protests against the tmjust hostile and unTeasonahle 
attitude of a section of British politicians, fortunately small towards the legitimate 
political safeguards, demanded by Indian Muslims. It further opines that such expres- 
sions of anti-Mushm feelings will exasperate the Muslims, imperil the trust of Muslims 
in British statesmanship and hamper the growth of genuiue Indian unity and political 
settlement. 

(3) (a) Tlie Conference condemns in strongest terms the activities of the sponsors 
of anti-iAvard movement, a movement which is calculated to create bittimness among 
the communities and w^ould result in a set back of the political progress of the coun- 
try, (h) This Oonference particularly deplores the holding of Anti- Award ConferenoB in 
Delhi and the decision to send a deputation to London headed by Pandit Makiviya to 
agitato against the Award and hereby requests Messrs. Jinnali, K. L. Gauba and* other 
re.spoasible Muslim leaders of India wlio happen to be in England this sximmor to do 
all in tluhr power to counteract and expose the iniseldevous propaganda. 
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The AlHodia Hindu Mahasabha held its sixth session at Cawnpore. 
The most vital issue was, of course, the so-called Ciunmnnal Award. 
Both the Chairman of the Reception Committee and Rev. Ottama, who 
presided over the session, were very outspoken on the mischievous 
nature of the Award, the sinister motives which are generally believed 
to be behind this “Macliiavelian policy” (as the Times of Indm puts it), 
and the need of an united and persistent effort being made by the whole 
of Hindu India to get the Award buried, decently if possible. On page 
333, will be found the Resolution of the Mahasabha on the Communal 
Award. It condemns the Congress official attitude of neutrality* 

' oontaatioE that Mr* MacDonald’s decision on the Communal problem in India 

is saorosanot being in the nature of an arbitral Award has been rebutted in the most 
'.effective manner by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Sir N. N. Sircar, B. S. 
Moonje, Mi% 0* Y. Chintamani, Bhai Paramanand and Sj. Eamananda Chatterjee by 
' reference to relevant proceedings of the Round Table Conference in London and the 
Consultative committee of the Bound Table Conference at New Delhi, 

Ai regards the right of the Parliament to frame a constitution ^ fot 
' India, we should like to draw attention to the speech of Mr. Vijaya« 
raghavaohariar, which while dismissing (there being "no earthly chance”) 
the contemplated Constitueut Assembly for evolving an agreed eonstitu-- 
tion for India as not being a practical proposition, would pin our 
laith down to the Queen^s Proclamatiou'-^the Great Magna Charta of 
India, as the old stalwarts loved to say in season and out of season'^ 
and confront our august Sovereign with it on the occasion of the Silver 
Jubilee. "There was more in the heaven and earth of the Proclamation 

than many of u» could dream of” said Mr. Achariar in eff^ect. Ha 

cited as witness an Enghshman, who was for thirty years in India, that 
"Elig'mhmeo, both civil and military, cursed the proclamation and hated 
. it ill their heart of hearts/^ We shall say nothing on Mr. Achariar^s 

- articles of political faith, Ws shall only say this — that an agreed 
fi, Indian constitution that shall not miscarry will not be born so long as 

- f an instrument on the lines of the Constitueut Assembly cannot be for- 

0 ged into being* It is certainly not being nursed on the lap of the gods 
|f:r&tid shall one day drop in our mid&t hailed as a boon from 

beayetu We ourselves shall have to evolve the instrument whatever 
vthe coat, and decide the issue whatever be the time required for it. 

Qti the programme of the Mahasabha, we have to make the same 
ions as we made with reference to the Congress. Its orgauisteg 
rilriiptiva programme must take the first place in its delibera- 
At present its contact with the vital batteries of 
slightly and weakly established. It is not in living, 
il^llionsip thf name of which it speakii 
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Our humble suggestions as to the programme to be followed with 
advantage are briefly these : — 

(1) The Mahasabha has rightly laid stress on the truth that the 
great Hindu Community can best earn the respect and consideration 
and justice which are its due only by developing and showing its in- 
nate strength. But what are the real sources of its strength and how to 
utilise them to the best advantage ? It should, therefore, bestow its most 
earnest thought to what really constitutes its forte and what its foible^ 
what really made Hindu civilisation the great and beneScent power that it 
was during thousands of years ; what makes it a power of wonderful 
vitality, resistance and adaptability still ; and what factors have contributed 
to the weakening of this powei’, especially in the economic and political 
fields. Needless to say that this is not a mere academic enquiry which 
one may undertake after the day^s work has been done. No vital and 
lastingly fruitful work is possible without the knowledge^ of the back* 
ground of actual conditions as repi’esented by our special history and 
the Genius of the people working through it. The art of the Hindu 
Mahasabha will require its scienee. Otherwise the so-callcd art or 
practice will only confound. The leaders and workers should, accord* 
itigly, initiate themselves into the science and master it. They will 
have to be like the Rishis, Sages and Bratacharins of old. 

(2^ Leaving aside their ‘'superiority complex”, they should try to 
establish a vital rapprochement, based on knowledge, understanding and 
sympathy, with the conservative and “Sanatanist^^ India— which is still, 
preponderatingly, the Reality that India is. The “progressive^^ elements 
ahoiild eschew the job of trying to rouse and brace up the “sleeping 
lion^^ by what we have elsewhere called nasal feeding. The relation 
should be one of mutual understanding and co-operation. The Mahasa* 
bha should not be, exclusively or preponderatingly, an organisation of 
the “progressive elements^^ Its scope should be as wide and catholic m 
possible. Its creed should be broad and catholic like true Hinduism 
.'itself. 

(3) Which does not mean that it should pursue a “milk and water” 
or “neither fish nor flesh nor good red herring^^ policy. Any persua- 
sion, within the fold, progressive or sanatanist, must be encouraged to 
show itself to its best advantage : 

The Mahasabim edifice should not be based on the ignoring or 
suppressing of some elements, but upon the strength and unhampered 
growth of all. 

(4) Political obsession is the bane of modern movements. Practic- 
ally every move is so designed and managed as to suit political ends. 
Now, political ends may be good ; but it does not follow that they are 
the only ends that are good or that they are the best or sapreme» 
They have their rightful place in a scheme of human ends or values. 
Politics, apart from such broader values, may degenerate into special 
propaganda, exploitation, faction, cliquism and coercion. These have to 
be guarded against. There is a lurking suspicion in the mind of the 
vast and apparently unorganised conservative sections of the people 
that the Hindu Mahasabha, in some matters, may be speaking in the 
name of the people without earning the fullest right to speak on their 
behalf and m their accredited mouthpiece; thatf in some cases, it 
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be exploiting the seeming silence or apparent stolidity of the people 
for furthering their political, social or religious reform purposes. This 
suspicion may be vrell-grounded or not. Bat the basis for it, real or 
imagined, should be permitted to exist. The Hindu Mahasabha should 
not only be, but actually persuade the great Hindu Community, conser- 
vative or liberal, that it is its true friend in need and deed. It should 
not seek to foist or impose its own views or programmes on the Hindu 
Community. A common, forceful programme should be permitted to 
be evolved out of mutual understanding, sympathy, appreciation and 
trust. There is no short cut to Hindu solidarity and Hindu revival. 

(5) The Mahasabha should evolve into being a truly national system 
of mass education — on national lines and under national control. It 
should have its, own organs and instruments of mass enlightenment and 
mass appreciation. 

(6) It should establish vital contact, through actual service, with the 
masses including the Hai’ijans. The contact should be at every vital 
point. Which means that the Mahasabha must have its centres of work 
(mainly service) in every village. As regards untoucbability, it should 
primarily try to establish heart-touch and soul-touch which is more 
than anything essential. The work should be less showy and more 
substantial. Cultural and economic uplift of the Harijans is the thing. 
But remember that the Harijans have still a sound and noble culture 
of their own fostered by generations of Nanak, Kavir, Tulsidas, Tuka- 
ram and Sri Chaitanya. This culture should be fostered by every 
means. Economic uplift, again, should mean a clean, decent and inde- 
pendent living and not an artificially inflated standard of living 
involving many outlandish inutilities and futilities, as in the middle and 
upper classes. 

(7) With other cpramunities its relation should be one of good-will 
based upon a feeling of its own strength and goodness. 

(8) Its politics should not be of the week-kneed kind. It should 
be self-reliant, though not discarding sincere outside help. 

(9) It should preserve and promote the best and most vital features 
and factors involved in the Hindu Type. 

(10) Generally, it should maintain its live wire eonneotions with 
all the dynamism of the Indo-Ary an Being as Power. { P. N, 
Mukhopadhya ). 


• ' 16th. Sessieii~Cawiipore--“20iE- 22iid. April 1935 . ' . ■ 

The WisLCOME Addrbss > ; 

The sixteenth annual session of the All-India Hincla Mali asabh a hold at 

Cawnpore on the 20tb, Apn! 1935 under the presidentship of Rev. Ottama Bkikku, 

.Welcome song by women voliinteers from Baroda in picturesque uniforms and the 
chanting* of Buddhist prayers formed the preliminary eeremony. Tlie presence of a 
fairly large iiiimber of Burmese and Japanese Monks, in yellow robes, added' a distinct 
oriental touch to the meeting’ ' ' ^ ^ ^ 

About 5,000 delegates inciuding Baja Nareuciranatli, Df. B. S. Hooiije, Eliai .Farama- 
Baud, Messrs. G. Vij'iaraghavachariar, Ramanand Chafcterjee, Sanat Kumar Chaiidhnri, the 
Raja of Tirwa, Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das and Mr. Radlia Knmnd Miikherjeo 
were present on the dais. More than 5000 people attended the session as visitors. 

Mr. Birjendra Swarup^ Chairman of the Reception Comniittoo, in the coui'se of 
his address, strongly criticised the Government’s policy in separating Burma from 
India and said that the two countries w^ere bound by traditional ties, being, inheritor^i 
of a common religious c.ultiire. Gnevdas injury would, ‘therefore, be indicted on Ihp 
people both of Burma and India when the sclieme of operation -was effected. 

■Mr* Swafup next attacked the Communal Award and said' tliat the’ Hindu opinion 
could never be reconciled to it. The negotiations that were being* carried on between 
the. President of the Congress and Mr. M. A. Jinnah had hot yet borne fruit but if the 
negotiations were carried on in a bargaining spirit, he, for one, would not support 
them. The best solution tef the commniiaL problem lay in the Hindus x^nperly 
organising themselves and raising a united voice to protect their rights. That organf- 
sation could only be possible when Hindu society purged itself of inherent impurity 
by dealing equal justice to all castes. Their treatment of the Depressed classes was 
far from satisfactory and the consolidation of Hindu society was not possible so long 
as Hindus did iiot revise their opinion about the rights of lower castes. 

Eeferring to the vexed question of music before mosque, Mr. Swamp said that Hindus 
did not seek’ favoured treatment at the expense of other eommimities. They oiily 
wanted that the Goveriiment should hold the scales even and meet the situation -witli 
fairness and jnstice. It was often found that Muslims engaged in prayers in mosques 
were not disturbed by any otlier kind of noise ^ except by noise i'>roduced by Hindu 
music. Authorities were always in fear of Avoimding the religious feelings of Muslims' 
hut they laever eared about Imrting Hindu sentiment in stopping music before mosques. 
Emboldened by the Government’s indulgence, ’ Muslims had put forwairl a now demand 
that any person sitting or lying , at a place close to the street through which a 
Mohnrnim procession passed should stand up in respect. Tnis was a perverse demand 
and carried with it its own condemnation. 

The speaker appealed to Hindus to remove the grieveneos of Jains in the matter 
of taking out processions. Hindus ami Jruns were members of tho sumo community 
and they must be tolerant of each other’s religious suscoptibilitios. 

In conclusion, the speaker asked Hindus to sink their dQmf3stic differences and 
unify the divergent forces working in Hindu society, in order to proteettheir rights 
and 'win, in ^collaboration with, other communities, freedom for Aryavarii}a. 

Mr, Swamp their proposed Rov. Ottama to the chair. . 

Presidential Addresi V " ^ 

Hew. Ottama took the chair and delivered^ his. presidential address.- .In the course of 
his speech lie said 

The Hindu Maliasabha owed its origin to the far-seeing statesmanship and construc- 
tive genius of that iilasti‘ious son of .Mother India, 1 mean Swami Sradhanand, and 
during the short period of its existence .it lias done' a lot in the %vay of sateguarding 
tlie interests of the Hindus and retarding the forces of disintegration w’-hich had been, 
eating into the vitals of the Hindu community. Yot wo have noticed with dismay a 
growing tendency on the part of some of our political leaders to assume a superior 
pose and try to cUscrodit. this great institution before the fworld. Persistent attempts 
Imve, been made directly and indirectly, of late, to brand the Hindu Alahasabha as a 

42 ’ ^ 
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logical coiiolusioa of their oondemiiation, has given rise to a lot of misinterpretation 
m nteested (^[iiarters, Who can say that this non-committal attitiido on the part oi 
the Congress lias not emhoidened tiie Joint Parliamentary Committee to incorporate 
me provisions of the so-called Communal Award lock, stock and barrel into the 
scheme of constitutional reforms propounded hy them, in the teeth of universal popular 
opposition hero in India. Friends, tlie Iliiidii Alahasahka, if it is to be true to the 
aims and objects for the fartheraiice of which it had been started, cannot sit with 
folded hands trusting to the power of prayers to work miracles in regard to this 
grave menace to the growth of healthy nationalism in India. Its clear duty will be 
to eoritiiiue to carry on a raging and tearing campaign throughout the country in such 
as to convim'e mir Muslim brotliren liow the provisions of tlie Communal Award 
are likely to prove deti’iniontal to their best interests in the long run and how it 
would lead to increased inter-communal tension outside and inside the legislatures so 
that real power may continue to be in the hands, as Mr. C. Y. Ciiintamoni so nicely 
put, of our inescapable trustees of the I. 0. S, headed by a Governor-General and 
Governors with many and important powers centred nii them as authorities external 
and superior to the Governments responsible to tlieir respective legislatures. 

DlWJ’ATIOX i’O EiVO'LilND ■ 

I imdorstaiid tliei.'o is a talk in some quarters of sending a strong depiitatidn on 
behalf of the Hindu MAhasabha to mobilise public o[}iniou in England against tlie 
reform proposals envisaged in the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report, especially 
against the Premier’s Communal Award, through tlie British Press and illatform and 
also through pourparlers with the leaders of Various parties there with a view to 
secure its modirtcatioii or rejection. 

Frankly speaking, I am not optimistic about tiie result of any such move.^ ’We 
have already scon what precious little lias been achieved by our friends Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapi'u, M.r. M. R. Javakar, Sir Cliimanlal Setalvad and others of their way of 
thinking who had tried all of those expoclionts to arouse public opinion in England 
about a miieli broader issue tiuui. the Communal Award, I mean the main constitu- 
tional question. Those distinguislie-l countrymen of ours were treated as the ‘‘pet 
boys” of Sir Samuel Hoare only so long as they did not try to disturb the fanaa- 
mentals of the scheme drawn up by the British experts. But when these same and 
sober persons took the iinusal step of drafting a joint memorandum suggesting modi- 
iicatious of tlie White Paper proposals, the Joint Parliamentary Committee iost^no 
time in making them realise their proper limitations. I do not think the ^British 
Pi’ess and the Britlsli public v/ould be inorB liospi table to our agitation- at this stage 
over the Communal Award or the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s proposals than 
they have been before. To speak tlie truth, the generality of the British public have 
neither the time nor the inclination to attend to wliat is going on about tlio 
affairs of 352 millions of tlieir fellow subjects out here in India. 'Thev will remain 
content as ever before with the spoon-feeding in the matter of Indian allairs to 
which they arc treated by Sir Samuel Hoare and tlieir ‘‘men on the spot” by whom 
they have always set much store, 

■ ■ ■ ■ J. F. 0. Eepoei? 

The long-looked-for re])ort of the J’oint Parliamentary Committee has at last seen 
the light of the day and you would expect me to oxprcsvS some opinion on it. I am 
in the happy position of being able to extend a hearty welcome to this report because 
it reveals, as tliroiigh a mirror, the rtial mind of the Britisli linperialists. 
Ill view of the fact that the -report iias^ throughout iscrupulously omitted 
any reference even to “Dominion Status” for India, not to speak of “Puma Swaraj,” 
I consider it a sheer waste of time to discuss the implications of the numoroim safe- 
guards which tho members of tlio Joint Parliamentary Committee have ^ thought ’lit to 
tack on to every important proposal having the semblancB of making the sliglitest 
concession to tlie Indians. That one omission is more ekupient in showing where we, 
Indians, stand really in our agitation for further constitutional reforms than all the 
special pleadings that the apologists of the “Groat Mogul” at Whitehall may have baqii 
tutored to put "forward. Indians asked for a Declaration of Eights under the consti- 
titutiott for tho children of the soil. They have got instead a Declaration of Safe- 
guards for the stranger on the soil. It is all very well to talk of safeguards but how are 
•wo going to safeguard the safegurds ?— IIow are we going to ensiiro thatjthe safeguards 
will guard safely ; — will be servants of the people aiid not tyrants ? Tho Report has 
proved beyond doubt as, I am sure, even the most sober-minded moderate amongst us will 
now admit that the Indian National Congress has been right in its ory that Swaraj is 
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narrow soutoriaii institution pursuing oomrauual programme^ to tlio detriment of tlia 
Indian National niovenieiit. I am not one ot those who think tliat this attempt on 
tlieir part to appropriate all the credit for broad-minded liberalism in politics to tiumi- 
selves is eitiiiH ]U3tiiied or becoming. I do not see how to be vigilant about the 
legitimate inteiests of the great Hindu community whicdi is threatened with disruption 
owing to the opeKition of various disintegrating factors from within and %Yithout, is to 
hinder the iiaiionai inovemeiit in India. The aims and objects of the Hindu Mahasabha 
have been aniiouiiced and reiterated on many occasions by so inany u'espoiiBible Hindu 
leaders that I do think it necessary to re-stato them, although it is not unoiten that 
wo lind persons, who slioiild have "known better, betraying ignorance about them and 
indulging in cheap sneers at this great institution, t will content myself by saying 
only this that the Hindu Mahasabha has never been actuated by any desire to eneroaeli 
onlho idglits and privileges of other sister commimities. Its sole concern has been 
to safeguard the legitmiato interests of the members of the ^Hiiidu eomiminilv and 
prevent these being adversely affected in any way. Friends, if the instinct of self- 
preservation is regarded as perfectly legitimate" in the case of even the meanest crea- 
taro on Gods’ earth, I do not understand why it should be denied only to the llnidn 
eommuiiity. 

The Mischievous Award 

This brings us to the colossal hoax, perpetrated on Hindu India by Mr. Bamsay 
MacDonald through w^hat is miscalled the ‘^Comimiiiab.' A-ward.” Mr. MacDonald has 
during his chequered career been responsible for many acts of heresy and betrayal 
He has not hesitated to let down his life-long colleagues of the British Labour Party 
in the up-building of which he himself had contributed not a little and to go back on 
the fimdamental principles and programmes which he had .himself cliainpioned most 
vigorously for nearly 50 years, just for the sake of keeping liimself in the liniG-liglit 
of international politics although it had to be on the suference of his erstwhile poli- 
tical opponents. I was therefore not in tlie least sliooked like many of our distin- 
guishea countrymen that Mr. MacDonald should have first manoeuvred most of the 
British Indian delegates attending the Second Bound Table Conference into reposing 
implicit faith in Ills sense of jnstico and fair- play and then giving sonietliing which 
is manifestly unfair and inequitable and wdiicli no ])crson wdth a reputation to lose 
and with the duty of impartiality resting lieavily on his shoulders should have made 
himself responsible for. As for tlio ([uestion that has arisen in connection wntii Mr. 
MacDonald’s communal decision, namely, wliothor it is in the nature of an arbitral 
award, I do not think it necessary to take up your time by going into detailed dis- 
cussions. The contention that Mr. '.MacDonald’s decision oh the Commiinnl problem in 
India is sacrosanct i)eing in the nature of an arbitral Award has been rebutted in the 
most fdfective rnaiinGr by Pandit Madan Molian Alalaviya, Sir N- N. Sircar, Dr.^ B. B, 
Moonje, Mr. 0. Y”. Ghintamani, Bliai ihirmananand and Bj. Rainanaudu Cliatterjee by 
reference to relevant proceedings of the Iiound Table Conference in London and Die 
Cousiilatative Committee .^of the Bound Table Conference at New Dcdhi. 

As lor the mischievous implications of the so-called Award in arresting the 
growth of nationalism in India, again, I do not pinpose to dwell at length because 
they have already been exposed tlireadbare and it is pennissiblo to hope tliat there 
is none among the Hindus at least wlio is going to shed a tear to-day if the so-called 
Award is given ^ a decent burial. I will only content myself with' quoting a passage 
from the editorial article which appeared in" tlie ‘^Times 'of India” iinmodlately after 
the publication of the provisions of the Communal Award. It run as follows “The 
effect jnodneed by Die Awmrd’ has been very unliealtliy. It has deepened distrust 
in British intentions and afforded an oi)portunity to Nationalists in India to impugn 
the good faith of tho British Government wliich is being charged witii following a 
Machiavellian policy of sowing seeds of discord among the different sectio.us of peoide. 
Tho Award once again shows Iiow muoli out of toricli the British Ooveniment aro 
with tho realities of tho Indian situation.” 

Hindu InclH and Nationalist India has condemned the ‘Liwoird” with one voice und 
urged its modification in aocordanoe with broad principlcB of democracy and jiationa- 
' lism but the British Government have persisted m ignoring the realities and acoord- 
, ingly been further and further away from a correct" soUitiou of the Indian problem. Tu 
tins connection, we Ccaimot but take notice of the attitude takon up by Die Indian National 
Congress in regard to the Award. I know they have condemned tho" principle underlying 
, the so-called Communal Award as strongly as possible but the fact that they did not 
■- m'ge , its immolate and, uuoonditional rejection which should have been the only 
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logical oonolusioji of tlieir coivtlemnaiion, lias given rise to a lot of riiisiulorjiretatioi! 

ill interested (luarters. Who can say that this noii-oonxBiittal uttitutlo on t/io part m. 

■ the Congress has not emboldened' 'tlie Joint Farlhimeiitary _ Committee to speorpoime 
the provisions of the so-called Commiinal iVward lock, stock ^ and barm into tiri 
scheme of eoiistitiitioiial refoiTiis propounded by tliem, in the teeth of 
opposition hen 3 in Friends, the Hindu ilaliasabha, if it is to oe true to mo 

aims and objects for tiiG fiirtlierance of. which, it had been started, cannot sit witli 
Ihlded hands trust-iag to the power of prayers to work miracles in I’ogaru to fins 
grave inenatn3 to the gro will of healthy iialionalisni in India, its cbrir duly will be 
to continue to carry bn a raging and tearing campaign rhiajugliouf: the pconutry gii snen 
as to coiivim.‘.e mir Mi-islini brolliren liuw tlie |,»roYisioas of tlie Conimiiiial Awanl 
are likely to prove detrimental to their be.st interests in the ^ long ri?n rirnl Jiow if;' 
v/ould lead to increased iriter-eoimnuTial teusiou outsiik^ and insiilo the .legislatnitps so 
tliat real power may Gcmtiuiie to bo in the hands, as Mr. 0 . Oniniamoni so nice) v 
. put, of our inescapable, trustees of tlie L O. B. headed by a lbjreriior-iiener.01 uiid 
■Governors 'with many and important powers centred >in theni^as autboilties eYtei.*nu.l 
and superior to the Governments responsible to tlieir res|)oetlvo legislatures, 

DnFLnwl^m^^ln Ewglaind ■ ■ 

I understand tliei’O is . a talk in some ^ quarters of sending gi j^dnong ' deputation tm 
behalf of the -Hlmlu Mahasabha to mobilise public opinion ui Fnglmui agaiust^ the 
■reform proposals envisaged in' tlie Joint' 'Ikrivliaineiitargv. Coininittacfs Heport,^ especmiiv 
against the Premier's Comrnunal .Iw'ard, througii the Itrif.isli .Press aufl puitfoiun mid 
also through pourparlers with the leaders of various parties there with, a vie-.v lo 
secure its "modifkaitioii 

Frankly speaking, I ain ' not optimistic about tlie result of any siudi movtn we 
have already seen u’liat precious little lias been acliiered by our friemjs Sir Ir-j 
Bahadur Sapiii, Mr. M. R. Jayakar, Sir Oliimaiilal Sce-alvad and otiiersyyf their wnv of 
thinking who had tried all of those (expedients to nrmise public o|)iniori iu Imgmnu 

about a much broader issue than the Coi'iUiiiiiial A, ward, 1 nusai the main constdu- 

tioiml question. Tiiese distinguislied t-onnh-ymen of ours w'oro n-eak'd ns the 'qua. 

boys’’ of Sir Samuel Hoare only so loiig ms tlioy did not try to disturb the lurida- 

mentals of the sclieme drawn up by the' Gritisli' c,x ports. But. when Ijicra.* same and 
sober persons took the unusal step of drafting a joint riicmorandiiin siip;gcstiug nuvli- 
lie odious of the White .Paper prapf.iHaLs, Pio Joint Parlianic.mbiry Coniuiltteo lost pm 
time in making them realise their ju’oper limitaiiosis. I do not fhinh tfn^ ^Hrin.di 
.Press and the Ilritisli public would be mnre ho;u'iirable iu our :d Giis stoue 

over the Cornmanal Award or iho jMiat fkubmut'ufary iaminHGe»’'s pr-qr* „tk Plan 
they have l) 0 en before. To sp^;vak tlie truth, the generality of tiic .British, public have 
imitlier the time nor th,e inclination to attoiid "* to what is' go'iog on aboqi.^.' Gin 
'affairs of 352 miyiariss of their fellow sabjeuts out here in India. Tluey 
content as (‘ver before wijfi the mKion-iVHMliiig in Ifm nrincr of luiian rdbars lu 
'■'wdiich, they are treated by Bir Samuel Hoo,re and t'heir . 'diien on' t'lie 'spot'’ by wdiom, 
tliuy have alvrays sa3t muc.li store. 

■ . ■: I. p. a Rkpout 

'■' ■■The long-I'Goked-for report of the Joint Parliamentary Gommittoe has at.blast ' bccu. 
the .liglit. of the day 'and you' wumld' expect me to expreBs some opinion ■oi:r 'it I mn 
in the .happy position of being able to extend a iiearty WLdi.^oine to tius .report la;cara-;e 
it reveals, as through a mirroiv tiie real mind of the Ibitish liripenrJi‘.ds. 
In.', .view of' .■■'the. ''fact 'that the' -report 'has tfirougliout ■ scrupulouBiT' oiidttccl 

■'any; reference even to /‘Dominion 'Status’’ ■for India, not to speak 'nf'dihiriih Swaraj/ h. 

.1 cousideiyit ti sliotu* "wasre of time to di.s<a, iss Hi.e iniplicaUinis of ilm riummvms safe- 
guards which the members of (:lu' Joint Ikrliamenrary Cotiimitie-e have Biouj-rliv h'l 
tack on to overy iniportaut projavtoJ bavingy rhe semblance of inakiiig i.lie slighiesi: 
concession to tile Indians. That one omission is more rhan-ieut in showing whmro wc, 
Indians, stand really in our nvitalion for fu) tlier couMitmioo d vf o'n , rirm Ml Gic 
special pleadings that Ihe aptJagists of tlm ''(.Irent, MoguF’ at Wlulehall luay have |.‘fnvc, 
tutored to put forward, imlian's aski.,Hi for ;,i l>col?initi(m of hdghts malef fJie- 
titiition fur the tdiildren of the soil. Thev have e;ei iml xa-i a, Dc.daeaiku 4^1' Sa.u ~ 
guards for the stranger on tlu' soil. It i.s alll very widi to talk of SHdkgnsjHl. Ink fasw mo 
we going to safeguard tha safegunb^ ?~--llovv arc' we going ro ensure thurkim h-jb carnd-. 
wall guard safely will bo s(*rvaiits of the peopfo and not tyrants? The Ihuiori hr, 
proved beyond doubt as, [ am sure, evem the most soboivj^dnded imidcnd*' aunu.cr-i or vill 
to National 'GGng.r.ess^.has',' been ■right .m 'y its .cry;'l:'Iijd':'Sw«ru|.': is " 
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■iiotio' lis ' attained , as a gilt from, Britain, --At lias :got tolie eaimeclby ilie- siieer^'teoe M 
■OUr;;^Natioiia! Tafasya’t’n tim present report serves- to: dispel tlio ifhisioii aliout IMtisli 
generosity that had so: long ; obsessed : a Iai*ge iiomlier of our country men,— H for one, 
wottld 'Dot regard .the: timee inoiieY -and :eneiiy;. spent diirlBg ■the last lew Aears ever " its 
pitKliietioii having t:u:eii'waHtca. 

NeED.OI: Eefokms' / 

■ ■ . We have -hoea living in an age wliioh is witnessing tiie- keenest competition in the' 
race of life between. diifereBt sections of people in different spheres of tlieir aotivlties. 
Ill this Ikrea struggle for ' e>:.istenco, t:iie Iliiidiis if- they are not siiOicienrIy - organised 
on a sound liasis and fully equii.*ped to stand the stress" and strain tliat Is inoviiable 
under the ciroumstanees," they* will be elbowed out of the vantage ground and find 
thomselves relegated into tin? Iniekground. I wanild urge the .Hindu Maliasahlia to 
adopt a comprelimssivo prognimino wliicli would encourngcral! the cumpetoiit elements 
of the great Hindu Oouimuiilty to Join hands together for strengtlieiiing its position 
and iiiiltioncc tlirongliorit the w’orld. Those who have so long suffered any injuBtice 
and disabilities tuuier the prevailing rules and (rastoins of the Hindu ’Society and 
mirse a feeling of griirrauce on that aceoiiiit should be giveii a message of hope. In 
this connection I wouhl like, first of all* to plead for a ohauge in the outlook of the 
Hindu Societj^ towards the ’ rigixts and status of its women-folij:. Let the irrational 
rules and customs wliieli might have answei-ed the requirements of the society in the 
remote past hut wdikdi liavo'" tended to make our ■womeii-folk a dead wmight on the 
society t}iereb5^ retarding its progress in every directiuii, bo remodelled in the light of 
the requirements of the modern times. 

Then there are our brethren of the so-oalled Depressed classes our conception in 
regard to whom has got to be placed on a more rational and liumaiio basis. The 
Society has also got to be purged of the numerous social usages and customs wliioli 
have so long tended to cramp the personality of its individual members directly and 
indirectly so that tlio lliiidu Community may be rejuvenated and restored to its 
pristine glory ami powers. 


Resolutions — Second Day— Cawsspore— 20S:Ii. April 19S5 

The proceodings of the Mahasahlia commenced to-day straiglitaway* after the usual 
entry la a. ceremonial w'ay of the president, the Rev.'Ottanni., followod by the Burmese, 
Japanese and Singulese delegates, with the consideration of the resolutions. 

Most of the resolutions considered to-day related do oecurreuccs in JiuHa, w’hich 
were the ouicome of communal controversies. The unusually largo gathering and the 
consequent lack of complete silence in the pandal and the lack of practice on tho 
part of the speakers to stick to the loud speaker microphono made it dilFicult for the 
■speakers to he heard distinctly. So far as tlio speakers were concerned, tliey made 
as enthusiastic speeches as they could in giving support to the resolutions, irrespective 
of the consideration wdiether they were being heard or not on account of noise. All 
the resolutions considered to-day were recorded unanimously and witliont any amend- 
ments, they having been considered tiireadbaro at tlie subjects committee meeting. 

V.: - EA-RACIII FiniNG- 

The fkvst resolution related to the Earaelii filing and it iiiniishod a clear contrast 
to thp resolutions that wu?re being moved and 'had l‘»cen moved on the subject at 
Muslim assemblies. The All-India Hindu Mahasabiia recorded a resolution bn the 
motion of Mr, Shanti Naraiii, -which was supported by Messrs. Anand Meluin Bham 
and.B. Banerji appreciating the prompt action of the Aiutborities which prevented a 
serious communal riot in Karachi, tho Mahasabha being satisfied that the Oovernment 
had no alternative other than to adopt tlie measures which it did in arreBting its 
further development. The same resolution also rceortlcd the view that such dangerous 
■ demonstrations and activities of the Muslims were ultimately duo to tho hjonderanabkd 
mentality of the Muslim .leaders in treating the fanufical murderers as religious 
' martyr^ and seoxmng clemency for thorn’. The resolution added that the Mahasabha 
. was-Aeeply mortified at the attitude taken by the Congress party in tho recent debate 
-hin tie Assembly on the Karachi incident, specially the ‘association of the leader ol the 
- with,. prayer for clemency. 

There' waSja' sti’bng feeling in regard to the Karachi incident, and it is reported 
that when at the' ^nhjeots committee some delegates sought to make the langm^ge of 
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the origluaPcteft stronger, Baja Har^ had to appeal t.o th0 

import into discussions language which displayed a mob meiitaiity wiiiio ti.e 
sabha was a very dignified body. 

.FiEOZABAD OCGURES!*rC33 

The seeond resolution expressed the feeling of horror over the 
and was moved by Mr. Dhranivir Yidyalaiilcar and supimdm tiiJii 

Bliarose Lai, Brahma Sarup and Sarda Prasad. It was passed, all statiaiiig. 

Music Bkfokm Mosques 

0)1 the motion of Baja Narendra Nath, supported by .Messrs,^ Oiiaiid luiran 
Jagat Narain Lai Dev Brat, R,aj Nath Kunzru, Ralias^ Bilian ,i.ewari auti blueinati 
Lata, the Mahasabha recorded the foliov/iiig resolution-: . ■ , ' it 

-^This session of the Hindu Mahasabha strongly protesis againM im* 
demand which lias been made liy Muslims withiii tlie ^ last te\y yem's 
music before mosgues even on public roads and Kings^ Jiighway.s in inter msregarii ui 
the legal lights of the Hindus.’’ _ , p , 

The next rosolution, inoved by. Mr. ifhisii La! and snpporten^ by Mr. ^mcrcini 
Natli Rai, 'Swami Lai Nath, Cliaiidhri Krishna Gopal and >SrirapJi burronora 
recorded the view that .communal troubles and riots were really nue tc» tlie l.ivouri^a 
treatnieiit received by Muslims from the GoYernmeiit, 

■Jain Pkogessions 

The following resolution was considered and passed on the jiiotio’ii oi’ Dr. Morapr* 
and the support of Mr. G. Yijiaragliavachariar and Balya ^Aj it PpiSiyl dain.^ 

“This Alahasablia expresses* its strong disapproval of tlie objo.-.tnais^ inisc-d to ami 
obstructions placed in the carrying of Jain images in ptildic |irqeessiims in soino places 
and hopes that in future all Hindus will sii])}K)rt and cooiycrato in such |.»roi;t:’.ssinn.s auo 
" ereby strengthen the liond of amity fictwcon diiteixait n‘ng4ons 


religious functions and the 
comprising the Hindu community. 

Resolved iinaniniously that a commitiBe. 
power to coojit be formed for tlie purjios'er 


consisting oftlm following Biembeis with 
of giving fdf'ct. tn the abcvc dBt'brvjtmii 
and persuade’* the objectors to coaperato : Dr. 11 8. M< ionje. Ibibu Padani IhiJ Jam. 
Baja Burga Narain Singh of Tirwa and Bai Sahib Rup Chaui Jain, 

C0MMU.NAL '‘AwAHO’ 

The most important' rosolution of tlio day w'as on tlie- commiuml “awnnll .ft 
as follows 

" “T.h?vt' the ■ Hindu Maliasablia reiterates its complete eoadem nation of •oonimimal 
“award”, deoisioiy- of his ^MalestyA Oovernment, as it^ is anfKnatioiia! and glaringly 
■unjust, partieuiarly to Hindus, and Sihlis, and declares its determination. i;o, onrry-'Op'.ii. 
e.ampaigii agai.nst the said commimal decision until it is rop!rief ?’.1 by nnu’e tapnlalde sr^bjtmo. 

■ “That ^ this 'session of the 'Mahasabha deplores the'- action of the Congress ' party i'li. 
the Legislative Assembly in not voting agaitisr. the resolution in the Asf.emhly acd'oi?- 
ting the so-oallcd coiuhiimal “a^vard” and; thus faxiing not only fo reilect 'tlio tme* 
Hindu opinion on the subject but even to carry not their, own elra-iion wHli 

regard to it.”, 

' The resoliiHon was moved by Pandit Radha Kant .Valaviua. who In the e^>ur,to 
of a forceful speech reviewed tiiG history of the circumstances wlxich fed to Ibe com- 
munal decision and criticized it vehemeiitly. The inotioo %vas passeil unaaim*nisly mcl 
with apphuise after it wnis supported by T)r. liaflhaknmiid l^lukerji, Mr, Nauah f'liand 
Lahore, :Rai Bahadur Ram Saran Das and Miss Yaslioda .ICamari* nlyin..iiig y.jrl of Br,rod.in 

It is reported tluxt in the subjects committee meeting Mr' r7/‘i«nn7/mrti 
doubted the propriety of passing* a separate resolution on the t'ormuanal 'Mwar^r" and 
that he rvanted to include it in Ins resolution on the eonstitution, TJie cxmcraJ vlnv. 


liowovor, prevailed that the communal 
Ivoform bill came into force or not. 


.“award” woukl -staiicl wJi ether tlu.ypiopoigid 


TiiAXKs TO Japanese People 

3‘esolution passed to-day was the following moved fi’om I be rhair ; — 

J .1 Hindu Mahasfibha rn’ords its curdiul thnnks bj the ornaid/.toii U 

of the Buddhist conference and the Japanese people in gem ml for tlu? ' 
reception accorded by thenr to thtV delegate sent by the Jlindu Malmsabba to Hip 
conference which met last year in Toldo.” 
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Third Day— -Cawnpore— 22nd. April 1935 

jParliamknt’s fiiaiiT TO Frame Constitution 

At tlie TOHumecl meeting of tlie Hintlii Maliasablia, held tins morning, an important 
constitutional issue tpiestidniiig Parliaments I’iglit to frame a constitution for India 
was raised.' :■ 

The resolution on the subject as fallows : ‘vTn view of the fact that the British 
Parliament Is so constituted that it is incapable of reflecting, much less representing, 
Indian opinion and •interest in any way * furtber in view of the fact th«at the' 
constltution-maMiig now in progre for India by that Parliament, has not satisfied any 
section of opinion in India, this session of the Hindu Maliasabha is of opinion that 
the situation calls for radical, diferent eonstitiitional procedure, -wherehy the taslc of 
eonstitution-maldng for British India should be the concern of the Emperor of India 
mid the Indian people on the lines of the Statute of Westminister and political conven- 
tions operating in the case of self-governing dominions. Tlie view wms fortified by the 
Boyal Title.s Act of 1876 as well as by the legal implications of the same Act.’’ 

Hr. Yijayaraghavachariar. in moving the resolution, said there was no earthly 
chance of an agreed ooiistitiition, being evolved by a Constituent Assembly. That 
being so, it was their duty to find ways and means by wdiich they could avoid the 
danger which threatened "them. The present constitutibii, if it were passed into law% 
wmiiid clieelt India’s constitutional progress for many years to come. Thereforeythey 
ow-od it to themselves, their children and their children unborn to do everything in 
their power in order to stop Parliament passing the India Bill He said that he must 

§ oint out to the audience that Parliament liacl no power over India. Parliament in 
Ingland was their Parliament and there was fno such thing as hereditary Parliament 
It was time, therefore, they should exercise their political rights and politicaf sovereignty. 
The speaker then explained the constitutional meaning of the word ‘^Emperor of 
India” as it was used in the statute of 1876. ^Yrong and miauthorised interpretation 
had been put on the expression ‘^Queen Em]}ress” by Lord Lytton which the Procla- 
mation of 1868 did not vouch. He called that proclamation as the Magna Carta of 
India. The Queen in that proclamation said ^My Indian subjects will be placed on a 
looting of equality with my other subjects.’ She said : H shall treat my Indian 
subjects exactly as I treat iny other subjects”. That proclamation had remained a 
dead letter. There -was more in the proclaihation than many of them could dream of. 
It had been said by an eminent Englishman wdio was for thirty years in India that 
Englishmen, both civil and military, cursed the proclamation and. hated it in their heart 
of hearts. Taking shelter under the proclamation, they must approach His Majesty 
on the occasion of his Bilver Jubilee and say, 'Tlace ns all on a footing of .equality 
as your grandmother said.” 

I>r. J/oou?>, supporting the motion, said that since Parliament w'as going to force 
the Bill on them, they should approach the Emperor of India and ask him that 
British Parliament had proved itself incapable and incompetent to undertake the task 
of framing a statutory constitution. 

Dr. Eadhahmud Alulcherjee said that they must now bo ready with their agreed 
constitutional scheme not only with regard "to tlie Communal Award, but also with 
I’egard to the constitution itself. 

The resolution was supported by a number of other speakers and unanimously 
'"passed, 

India Bill Unacceptable 



'3 


The next resolution expressed the view that the Government of India Bill now 
before Parliament w^as totally unacceptable to every section of Indian opinion and 
could not be proceeded with any further as the constitution proposed was regarded on 
all hands as much worse than the existing one and was even reactionary and obstrucj- 
■ five to the growth of nationalism and democracy, on accounnt of its communal Bclieme 
Intended to keep communities constantly estranged from each other. 

The resolution ■which was moved by Mr. Badhakumud Mukherjee and supported 
by Mr. C. Yijayaraghavachariar, Mr. Bamanand Chatterjee and Dr, Moonje was carried 

'-■ ■■■ Cqmmunalisk in Services Condemned 

^ - - resolution condemning the Government fixing communal proportion in 

as follows : ^^Thxs session of the Hindu Mahasahha unreservedly con- 
annotmeement of tlie Government of India, fixing the communal 
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proportion in tlie Ali-India Services of tlie Oovernmoiit, as it was not only d«:!triinen« 
tal to tlie establislimenfc of efScient admiiiistmtioa^ but is also anti-nafionm a?i‘i is 
sure to porpetimto commiinal friction, ’V llie rosoliition was onrried umininioimfy. 

Tiio next resoliition pleaded for making Hindi the lingua franea ofjiidia. It sari 
tliat in the Postal Department in many provinces, notably in the Piinjam llnMU \vp 
not rocognisod. Siicli non -recognition caused serions iuc'cmveuioace to l!it‘ peo|)!a 
The resolution further pleaded that Hindi should be recognised us a court language ui 
the Punjab and in all other proviacas, where it was not so recognised. 

Separation OF Burma 

f he resolution on the separation of Burma, which was moved from the €!mjr« 
protested against Parliament’s decision and said _ it would have the ulfect of 
breaking tile political unity of Burma and India and disiutregriito the cailturnl fefiow^- 
ship of "the people. 

'Another resolution passsd by the Maliasabha related to^ the fiuestion nf pi’cpiirin/? a 
suitable design for a Hindu flag and appoliitecl a Committee of seven persons w if li 
HFr. Padamraj Jain as Ghairman, 

Bodh-Gaya Temple Bill 

At this stage a resolution on the question of possession of Bodh-Gaya temple was 
moved. This gave oileiice to Sanatan Hindus Vtho made angry deriionstrations and 
rushed to the dais in order to prevent the passage of tlie rcsokition. Great eoufusu.m 
reigned for nearly a quarter of an hour. The president then left the meeting but 
%vas brought back in order to adjourn the session. Tlie session wuis adjounied till 
afternoon. 

The Bodh-Gaya temple question wdiieh caused so rnucli coufusion in the morjiing 
session was settled at last and the following resolution agreed by the 
Committee and the opposition was put from the cljuir in evening session aii-i passed, 

“The Hindu Maliasabha is of opinion that efforts siiould he made ti) arrive at an 
amicable settlement of the question ivhicli was arisen aisout the management of tdm 
Bodh-Gaya temple between Sanataiiists and Buddhist Hindus and is therefore uf 
opinion tliat the proposed bill for the management of the above feijiplc bo not 
ceeded with by its authors in the Assembly." This sessinn therefore ap|)oinis a emu- 
mittee consisting of Bhai Permaiiaiid as chairman, Babu Jagalnaraiii Lai SweuHi 
Dayanand, Pandit Dwarka Prasad Ohaturvedi, Mr. Anruidpriya Kanslilyan and Mr. 
Devapriya Balisingh subject to the condition that tlit* anffnjr.s'of the l>ill ngvre not, to 
proceed '’with the sarno jumding efforts for arriving ut rm runieabb* rrHlrnudu 
end of this year ami that the coniinittoG slndl nut ctnnmc!M*e Work unfil ihi,; o(;orbii>u5 
has been fulfilled and subject further to the oonditi^m that any seHbounfp- 
might bo arrived at by. the committee a]»pui:ded by His Hobnobs Jagalgarii 
(diarya will be aeoeptable to the Baiiatanistwl 

The Maliasabha also passed in the evening a resolution Laving dosni Its piv^granurie 
. of WQik : dunng the ■ current year. The Aess ion ter mi naf'ed 'lifter slioid- 
sonic Japanese ami 8inghale.se delegates, thanksgiving spamhes bv lldei Hrihmdil 
Bwarup and Bhai Permauaud and concluding remarks by tlie pivsid?nu. 


The All-Beagal iiadii Cejiference 

The Waljcom® Address ■ 

The All Bengal Hindu Conference met at th(3 Indian AsHoriatimi Hall, CViLan,L mi, 
the 2nil, February 1935 under the presidency of SJ. Namhim Knmttr 'Jihim, 

^ Mr. Tmhar Kanti Ghosh, Chairman of the Heceptimi CMmmiftee. bf^gan l>v 
mg a hearty wadcomo to the delegates, ladies and gentiuineu. 

The speaker referred to the India Bill published that morning whi^fli sfiowcd 
shabbily the Government treated publm opiimm In India, lie would rcom-d tln>. 
i resident who was more competent than him to deal with it and to v.3^pkdu Ho; 
imphoations of the Bill to them. 
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Bat an etcn greater clanger was staring them in tlie face and that is the danger of: 
the already niue’ii eoiidemued Communal Award nf the Prime Mimster, which was 
made the foundatimi of ilie proposed constitution. To them, iiowcTOi*, it was not a 
solid foundation, hut a quick-stand of their ML It in fear and delusion tliey 'placed 
their feet in this snare and oiKie' took their stand in that quick-stand then all their 
big hopes of national unity and all their pulitioal aspirations would crash under it 
like a house of cards. All their dream of 'inter-communal and Hindn-Moslem Unity 
would break once for all 

Keferriiig to the attitude of the Congress towards Bengal, the speaker said he would 
BOW utter a few wmrds of sorrow and pain. The educated Hindus of Bengal Imd 
built the Indian National Congress, they had always obeyed its mandate. , The present 
position of the Congress was due in no small measure to the gehius and the spirit of 
saeriftce of the Bengalees, who have snilered for its cause and have all along Joined 
tiudr voice with all India in the ('ougress agitation for the establishment of Fiinui 
Swaraj on a democratic basis. What a ])ity, that tlie very Congress faileil to do 
anytliing for Bengal at this time of crisis, which could inspire any hope in tiiom and. 
help them out of this crisis. On the other hand, the Congress it was strange had 
asked them to keep silent over the Comxiiimal Award ! Needless to say Bengal could 
not swallow this without demur. 

Incidentally, the speaker referred to the Poona Pact and saiii tliat althongli the 
principle of Separate Blectorato has been done away with, the distribution of seats 
according to the Pact had created a new problem in Bengal. . . 

^‘Let, tliereforo, this Hindu Conferenoe send forth this message of Indian unity. 
IjOt each one of them carry this message from town to town, village to village, district 
to distnet and from province to province, and let tlie Hindu Bengni be saturated with 
hope and faith. Let them also give the lead to the people of Bengal in the solution 
of vital problems affecting their political, social and oconomie life. Let their combined 
etTort. be directed towards the common good of the Bengalees and helptliem realise their 
desired objects. 

Preftidentittl Address 

The litter hollowness and iniquity of the re])ort of the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee and the Communal .Award was laid bare by Na7^endra KumariBasu presiding 
over the Oonferonce. ■ 

Ever sinoG the -report had seen the light of the day, observed Mr. Basil,- it had been 
subjected to merciless and well-deserved- castigation at the hands of the Nationalist 
Indians. OonTming his attention to only a :£ow features of the report, Bj. Basu said that 
so far as the roport was conoerned the word ‘dominion status^ had been a taboo. The 
declaration of 191? which promised responsiblo .self-Ooverninent and wliich was* inter- 
preted by persons like the present Englisli Premier and o.v-Ticeroy Lord Irwin as 
promising dominion status had been given a go-bye, That had. surely been deliberately 
omitted from the preamble of the bill, 

' Dwelling on the relation between tlie Governor and the Ministers, Sj. Basu stated 
that responsible Government indicated that the executive ought to be responsible to the 
legislature and the legislature should have tlio right to dismiss tlie Ministers or refuse 
to vote for supplies -vyhen* occasion would arise. But in the present ease the Govern- 
ment was to select the ministers and dismiss them at pleasure. Once the question 
of salai^ was voted upon^ the Minister would be able to snap liis fingers at the 
■■"legislature.' ■■■.:,.■ 

So fat as Bengal was concerned, proceeded the speaker, the charge of law and 
order would not be in the hands of the Minister although he happened to be a nominee 
of the Governor. “There is much .provinoialisjn in the Eeport . l)nt very little of 
autonomy,’’- 

Giving a brief history of the Communal A\varcL Sj. Basu said that it was 
neither an award nor a aecision but an ordinance issued by tlie British Prime Minister. 
There might bo some justification in reserving certain seats for the Mahomedans but 
there was no sense in reservation for tlio majority in the legislative coimciL And no 
Maho'medan gentleman has said up till now that there has been no injustice done to 
the Bengali Hindus. The Communal Award was unalterable unless there was consensus 

opinion among the members of the Central Legislature which was not at all 

■ Poona Pact, the President ivent on, was meant to be a further wedge drive 
of Bengal. From the case of tlie present relation between the 
me Mahomedans the speaker hoped that the so-called seheduled castes 
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would take lieed. Twenty" years ago who eotiU have foreseen the pre’-ont 
between the two sister coinmnmtles He sounded a note of warning tfj the niemheis 
of the seheduled castes that the wedge was to he between the 77 seheduiod rasles 
themselyes. By iieither accepting nor rejecting the Uomniuual Awaird the Congress fiad 
taken a curious attitude. It w'as however refreshing to sec that the rrcsiiient: of ih<* 
Congress in his letter to the ^•Manchester Oriardiaid’ hat.! ad.in itted at the fifty “ninth fujor 
that the Communal Award wms condemned universally by all liimlus and r-ven by some 
Maliomedans. The President put forward three alternatives to the Coramufia! 

Award. He had no objection to the 110 seats being io tijc M.'jlnnnedmvs I'royided 

they were returned on the basis of the joint electoriite. S<>:,.*onufy at! the Communities. 
Hindus, Maliomedans and Anglo-Indians', fill should try in miison to ie'lru;s' the num- 
ber of ten seats reserved for the Europeans. The seats should he distributed uecordiing 
to the population of each community. Thirdly the question might l)e hi 

anoe with the dissBiitieiit note submitted^ by the nine nieinbers of the doint Puvhh-i- 
mentary Committee headed by Marquess of Zetland whi<di jjrovided 
" h,,: g.'^‘To:give to Muslims or to Hindus whichever is the iniuoniy coin, rniiiiity the ligl^ 

: to decide' whether election in the ease of general, territorial oGeistdto0m?y shall be ny 
separate or joint electorates. 

“In the ease of Bengal to allot the general teiTitoria.! h‘'*tween IhiHlenis and 

Hindus on population basis, and to give depressed classes in. nil p]ovinccs tic? re- 
presentation given to them by the Government under the original aavard before it wa.i 
modified hy the Poona Pact.” 

' ■ HESOLUTIONS— 2na. Day— 3rd. Fsbrnary 193S 

The Conference concluded its deliberations on the next day in tlic oveniug eel 
unanimously expressed the opinion that ho insist upon Icgislatioh cm the basis of tfic 
Communal Becision will seriously impede the growth of goodwill betwaiai Britain 
and India”. 

IVjllowing resohitlons were adopted by the Contereiico : — 

‘‘That the President be authorised to send the following civde to Parlianieiit : - 

fl) “That this Conference of all sections of the Hindus of .lilongal draws attenlion 
Parliament to the fact that they have never acquiesi'ed in any innnncu' in tlm 

Communal Decision and the electorate^ in Bengal .have injiphntb.vally rejecied, i!iv 
Becision in the recent elections to the Legislative Assembly woi'e fouuVjt, 

that issue alone. This meeting further informs Parliament' thnr Hunail Ifiu.ins will 
never accept the said Decision and tliat to insist tqion lt\gislation on Vlctf. !.<.?• sis vv-fiif.;* 
create a situation of unusual diilieulty and danger au*l will serifUisly imp»’de iliO ;u‘n\Tfb 
of goodwill hot ween Britain and India.” 

(2) “That this conference of all sec.tious fd tbo Hindus of Bemud i.voni-t bs 

d(3liberate opinion that apart from the retn?gnidc olianutter and the tbdcfdivo 

of the India Bill now before Parliament bas<sl on the joint Barlimmmtaj-y s 

Iteport (tvhich defects have oocn exhaustively pctinted. out l>y nati:'ma!ih.r. 

througdioat India and do not require recapilulatiou) the Communal Hc.'bdni and 
Poona Pact as embodied in the &heme of the Bill are wholly luiacceptutdo to the 
Bengal Hindus as being auli-nationrd and subversive of all priusd|Hrs of all dfba.?:rail‘ 
Uovernmeni The Bengal Hindus though a minority enmnmriity do not want anv 
reservation of seats hut are vvilling that menii)er.s of the Legislature 'im cdu>‘tcd cm tile 
basis of joint electorates without reservation. If, however, 'the majority c'omnumit^ m 
Bengal should be unprepared to accept suoh a scheme, the Bengal 'HiirSns would Hica. 
claim weightage, as the most important community in 'Bengal having regmd to rludr 
advaneo in education, culture, vvealtli, public service, coinniercid interest 'and csjiitriivi- 
lion to the public: exoliequer aiurthat in no case sliould the number of scuts In 
allotted to them fall short of those allotted to the Muhammadan emnnmnitv in Bnn‘vd. 
liastly, should the equitable arrangement above suggested £.*111 to liiui aceeptaTkce. 
the minimiim that th.e Bengal Hindus would be prt'pfire,d to araaqu, and work with L, 
the scheme formulated by Lord Zetland whieJt was plrnaal bch'U"e the ddn! Parbrnnr're' 
tary Committee with the influential support of Lord fralisbuj’V, l/wd Tbu’bv 
and othens.” ■ 

(3) “TIuit this meeting calls upon the country to observe the Blth Feluinur not? 
:as:tlie Anti-Award Bay and to carry on,' an'Intensive oiimiMuim^^.aguhisr- ' Gommuimi 
Becision by all legitimate means.” 


Tb Aodlira Provincial Depressed Classes Conference 


opening Day— Rajahmundry—lSth. June, 193S 

The eighth session oC the AiKlIira Provincial De]n;essed Classes Ccmferenee 
held at Hajahmiindry on the ISib, June, 1935 under the Presideiiey of Rao Bahadur 
M, 0. Enjah. The following is the full text of presidential Address 

ladies and (knitlomen, 


Allow me to express my grateful thaiife to all ol you fur the lioiioar you have 
done mo in asking me to ooniQ over here, to this historic city of Pajahmundry, to 
take part in the deliheraiimis of the Fimiheial AePi Andhra Coiiierence l?aiamundry is 
not only a eity of liistonc importance hut is also of great importance ru*tlie Hindus 
from a religious point of view. The sanetifyiiig effect of a hath in the sacred river of 
liodavari at this plao‘e is coinideied so great that peojile uonie all the way from the 
city of Madras for this purpose. But lo-day I have eome for a different purpose. I 
appreciate this iionoui' most keenly, the honour of being called on to come in dire(;t 
oonta<*t witli so niany leading momhers of our coromiimty from all parts of Andhra 
Desa. 

Having eome to this place, I eauiiot forget to mention to you the signal services 
rendered to our eonimuiiity liv the great and good hearted Aloharaja of Pithapuram 
who loves all his subjects alike and very naturally bestows special eonsidemtion on 
the poorer of his children. I am full of klmiration ’ and gratitude for the Alalmraja for 
his gracious favours, vln this work of special justice lie is ably supported by that 
white-robed saint, that lllastrious son of Andra Di?sa, Br. Sir H. venkaiarathnam 
Kaidu, whose name has become a household word for courage and humanity. 1 feel 
deeply grateful to him as 'well. 

I wish to thank His Excellency Lord A^^illingdon the A^iceroy and Governor Geneivd 
of India, who takes such genuine interest in tlie prospenty and progress of onr people 
and W' ho kno’ws by the pow'er of sympathy where exactly the shoe pinches the wearers 
thereof, for having re-nominatod me for the third time to the Indian Legislative 
Assembly in spite of, I understand, from talks in social Clubs in Madras which are 
fast becoming haunts for political gossips, the recommendation uf the (Jovernraent of 
Madras to nominate a non-depressed maHS member to the only scat set apart for the 
Depressed Classes in the Legislative Assembly. I viiluo the ]>vivilego, for the opportu- 
nity it gives me of taking part hi what I may call, shaping the r-onrso of piihih.* 
opinion as exjiressed in the Assembly, wliicli in no smalll meaHure intluences th<>‘ 
decisions of the Covernmont of India in all important and vital issues. 

I am particularly grateful for the onniiuuity wdiich lliis oppcntiniity gives to my 
hiunblo labours in this coimeetiou mi behalf of both my people and the ' country at 
largo. I say ^oii behalf <d both my people and the country at large' advisedly beemifie F 
wish to disabuse the minds of some people of the idt^a that we I'epreseiitatives rd' 
the minority or -weak commumties in trying to safeguard the interests of our parti- 
cular community, ignore the interests of other commimitios or of tiie country at 
large. If we did this our task would be comparatively easy. It is because some of 
m at least do not do this, w'u find our task so difTicuft and so delicate. So far as I am 
coiicernerL you will admit that it was this spiiit which ])rompt8d me to co-operate with 
AMmtma Gancllii in arriving at tlm Poona Pact. 

T feel that we have arrived at n stage in wliieh we slionld brush aside all consi- 
derations of personal consisfeucy with our 'attitude iu tlie past and (mneontrate our 
attention on the future. Political agitation is only a means to an end and not an end 
in itself, A time arrives vvlien we slionlfl ciy halt ami take ai'cmmt of onr gains and 
losses and gathering up tJm results settle down to tlie work of recoiistriietion in a 
eonstnictivc spirit. This is why I rejoice along with the GoTerument in the incoming 
of the representatives of tho Congress whose participation in the deliberations of the 
‘ Indian Legislative Assembly'’ augurs well for the future working' of the Eefoms. For 
yrhat the country needs at this hour is not mere cn-operatiou by one paidv and 
. by another. Its supreme need is a combination of both in one and the "aame 

critieal co-operation on co-operative and constructive^ criticism ; and thi}^ is 
t|ia it, the Congress loaders have eome into the Assembly to olfer. It is my 
is only through co-operation in and with the Government anil 
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ill tho aduiiiibtmtlon i>{ the iMruintry tkit t'a-o|jeratu)ii and uuity )ii« 

themseh' 0 .s j'uu be aeluevecl. We cfiunot practise iion-ro-opevatkai in a imtfieiikr 
direijtiou without expecting ii(>n-co-o}>eriiHou being practised against us froni another 
(juarter. Recent cxi-ierieika? lias shown that those who^ P reach or prwdjec non-eo- 
operation towards one parry are paid in their om'u coin liy th^ise wlios^) siip|‘joit they 
need. 1 say Has not in any huilr-iindiuu spirit but as a wuniiug for tin! future and 
mi earnest pl«.Hi for a (.‘ 0 - 0 |,)erati\"e and isoustriadive spiidt l)oing lirought to liear upon 
th.e eonsideratiou of the pro]H)sals embodieci in the futtire t'luvennvieht r>{ India Act. 

Tiewing the lio\'erunieu(: of India Bill, that is hefure t he Parlianient, so tar at 
least as our cnjuiuraiiity i.s concerned, I am glad tu oliscrce that the interests of oar 
comniimity are adTanced without conlHet with the intersts i,rf oilier riornniuriifies^ tnvi 
indeed as "part of tlie goimral advanei’inont. For instaimc the t‘ii!avgemeut of lla* 
'Electorate' : .from 3 per’ceut, oi: the |,iopuIation to 14 per cent, gives ^ the 'ftaiielnse' 
to^ a ’Terx lai’ge luiniber of oiir people. And as a special |irrdectlon, the fian- 
ohise is so lu'uadoned as to give the vote to 10 |‘)e,r oeiit. ^ out ef niillions of our 
people, Sureiv this is a decided move in the directiou of peniucratic ttoveriuiKnit or 
in other words of Swaraj, In this i’est.)ec.f: tliis special [irorection is sloux- l by oiir com.- 
inanity idong ivitli women and that fho elevation and cnfra)i''hiseinent of Avomevi and 
of the Dep'ress.ed Glasses are two essential laeters of social and polirhail p!*ogrmsH.^l 
am sure that no body in India, Iiovveveroci'»nserv':iriv(< raid rndhodox he may be, will 
gradgw us this speemi attention, 

I imi glad also that the Poona Pact in 'whit;!i Hindu loaders like Mudau Ali/lum 
llulcwiya co-o|>eratecl with Blaliatma Gandhi lias nenv ber:oine Ji pari of the Govetuinnnit 
of India Act. Is this not a fact over v'hicli all <dusses slimild .rs\jij!«:e r Tlie lAioiui 
Pact is the Magna Cliarta of our comm unity, it is a well rlioiiglit out arranueinent. 

It is of no use to ignore or miniralse the Iniportanco of Auionoiny lioiiig iiitroduccd 
in Provincial Governments immediately. The wliole administrative maednuery inclndhig 
Law' mKl Order will bo placed in tlm hands evf Miuistej“< re.'p'Uisibly the iwgislaiivt 
Gouiiciiis and subject to [j«:)|>u[ar eontrol : and Hiese Piaeriudal Governiueiits: will 
become direct representatives of trie Ci'own and eriipowor«‘d to deal vaih tl'io 

Secretary of State. It is true that more power is vc^stiri in the Govenuu* ; but nioia? 
power means more rasponsibility in using that power. And it is only in LsiseH in wiiicfi 
there is distinct need that tiie {>ower is intended to be use.d and will I mn t^onl'idwnL 
be used. It is latent power rather tlian [rowtu’ in action. N*>vm;ii!y the Govevnoi' 
should have very little to do and he becomes an active forec only wlem ihe 
demands it 

■ ' In .sliort, sa'feguards p'rovided in the Beport could all' he iriadti supcrl'iuous uad jre'HiOra- 
live if ^veAnIng a" (XULstruciive cO’-opierative spirit for wacrking the Ihldrios. If ihevo 
is lack of oo-djieration among tlie I'leople and ImA of co»oporatldi'r in world ig f he 
nery set up,' then ■ and only then' will 'the su'foguards ' become' .o|)cratlver lit lies.wdili 
the' elected reprosontativVs of the pcoplt to maJo rlie >ab*giiards to ary, 
obstruction throWvS tlie admin isirativc raaohincry out of gear, the mrdinru' from 
will have to intervene to set it right andi to keep it going. 

In coiiskleriij^' this sabject of safeguards, it will not do iu be sent iuicWtul A lilth* 
self-examination, both personal and co-operative solf-examinrttioii, wlil wk us pmuc\. 
Are we all that we might be in the matter of mutual eoiiiidem;e, miirual ^ respect and 
mutual co-operation V Als a member of the Depressed Classes and as a lliiulu, 1 think 
I have the right to ask this cxnestion. If we posscs’sed all the moral mal soefal qraditie^. 
necessary for full Self-Goveniment, what would be the necessify for ^liudhiji i^-ivninp; 
aside from his political activities and illvcrting his energies to Hie mvsv, “i the 
Harijans V Ami is not the feeling of Uutoueiiability with ils impli^'uHonr. of disirm*:. 
contempt and boycott whicli is shown so llugrantly ' towarils die Ck-y*', 

characteristic, in smalleiy measure no doubt iukl in sulilor innu, mI' the mutn:.'! relriekui 
of the thousand communities wliieh inhabit. Hiis In, id ? 

It is no good asking Mo not sucii things exist in Mher cMuntiBs. and tV* 
there not govern themselves V Tlio fact that Hu\v govern thein>i‘lvcs shows tfirte 

is a measure of mutual respect among them whicJi makes co-operntiem iiossible, 

I do not charge all the Hindus with lack of .sympadiy hn* tfio 1)epu,‘'-'vad 
Classes or towuirds one another: all lionour to tlnke who lend Ho* in 

the campaign against that anti- national institution Ciiste, hul f. do say thai fh>* counti'y 
as a whole ami the Hindus ics a whole are Btlll unconverted sodully "though they lmv« 

, voted ;poHti,Ci^Iy for the Congress in the. recent tlmimiB. The forces' of the* %mM 
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r^-setidii are >tili .sirring in the eouiitry. aiel I not be sur|aisoil if as the result ^ | 

of the awukeiiiB^ anU Bolf-reHj>ect r>f the Be|n*esse<l ClasHes, the 

teiiKiou hetwf’eii 'Cahte-lUmliN an*! DejiresHenl Chisses he?'Oiut*s u*ou\se. I" havo no douht 
that ruiuHy the of {foL-ial I’h.'fijrin will ii‘him|»h, auc! when that takes place, 

Pulitkaii ih-^fona will pro?.'<‘eil apace ujid urMistitntioaal reeousfnietion wall he completa. 1 

Then ttie clianged attitude towjirds the* PenresBed Classess will react upon th(3 relation ^ 

hetweeu Hindus and Muhliins, thnu^ii in ease t!\e diffeivueo is not merely sodai j 

and ceoiioniie Init reli.cdous and euiiaral as wadi In propo.rtioii as mutual tolerance amt j 

inutual uo-i»p*eratioa advance, the safeguards will heconie defunct, 

I do agree that the proposed const itution is not to the satisfaction oi^ali, hut at the | 

vsame tiind 1 woixkl couserve and nppi'opriate pi.Avers and ]jriYiieg(‘H provided for in the 
prcmosed consUtution and ])repare for a greater ai^propriutlon of ptAvers in^the course i 

of deytjkpmxeiit indicated in the Eefoms* To talk of a wdiolesale condemnation of the J 

ccmstitation seems h> me not onlv unwise and suicidal but laiwarrauted by faetB. 

'Wisdom seems to lie in recognising tlie fa<ds of the situation and in puttiiig the 
shoulder to the wheel and in advxnacing the intersests of the people and the cause of 
India through the opportunities now opened to us for the first time in our history. i 

If the eoiistitutiou is not to our eutlve satisfaction, it is our ow'n fault The ; 

caamtry did ^ not condcDin it unaiiijiioasly—all the people and ail seedious did not dis- | 

approve td it as a -whole and not for tile same reason either. If the disBatisfaetion is ; 

based on the same grounds the opposition raiist emnmand respect, but if wdut satisfies ; 

one party is tlie ground of the dissatisfaction of another tiien one should not be sur- j 

prised if the general dissatisfaction is diseounted and ignored, j 


lltliough I am thus in favour of the general tenour of the constitution as a w^hole 
there are some recommendations in it; with which Ido not agree. For instance, 1, 
regard Indirect Election to the Legislative Assembly as a retrograde stop. ^ There is, 
I understand, no prectMlont for such a change from direct to indirect elections. The 
change is alw^ays the oilier way. The members of the Provincial Legislativo Councils 
ate chosen in reference to local problems -whioh demand solution at their hands and 
naturally thdr horixon is limited and their outlook narrowY To expret them to exer- 
cise theu* vote in returning members to the Legislative Assembly, to choose men with 
head and heart largo enough to handle all India questions, is to saddle them with a 
responsibility which they cannot disehai^ge with a single eye to the public good. All 
sorte of mutual compromises will creep in and thus the tone of the legislative 
Assembly, in the matter of indeiiondent thought and utterance will greatly decline. 
I may mention that the communal movement of the Nou-Brahmins started in '.South 
India in 1917 was largely prompted l)y the communal inanij)ulation of votes in the 
Madras Legislative Council, Moreover, Indirect Elections deprive tho people o.f the 
opportunity of acquainting themselves with, and expressing themselves on tho large 
questions which are discusBed in the Legislative Assembly. The educative value of direct 
election to the Legislativo Assembly is great and its normal significance should not be 
lost sight of. 

Ab regards tlie estahlisliment of Upper Chambers in the Provincial Councils, no- 
where our community supported the establishment of tlie Second Chambers in the 
Provinces. I have my doubts and fears about those Chambers. They are intended, 
no doubt, to give stability to the working of tlie constitution and provide a brake upon 
hasty legislation. If there is provision in these Chambers for the adequate and 
elective rejiresenbition of Depressed and Minority Communities, these Chambers may 
prove useful. I 'would like the Government both in India and in Britain, as well as 
the Parliament to consider whether it is only the representatives of the landed aristi'o- 
caoy, and of the commercial magnates who tvill stem the tide of ill-considered legisla- 
tion. Will not the depressed imd minority conimunities be the worst sufferers in case 
of hasty measures being placed on the Btatutt? book ? I would therefore strongly urge 
the introduction into the Second Chamber of a strong contingent of Dejiressed Classes 
as the best safeguard against ill-considered measures being passed. I must point oul; 

, &at,our community has been unjustly treated by tiia changes introduced by the Joint 
' Parliamentary Committee in the matter of our roprosentation in the Provincial Second 
^ Chambers and in the Upper Chamber of the Federal Legislature. T w'ould now advise 
: v. v: -M aatate and agitate constitutionally until oiu' community is given adequate 

Minn in the upper Chambers. ■ 

aware that for the purpose of Yillage Beconstimotion in India tlie Govern- 
have set apart, for spending this year, a sum of 1 crore and IS lakhs 
is. a-move in the nght direciioiij a real nation-building scheme indeed, 
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all credit to my esteemed friend Sir James Grigg, the Finance Memher. I hope he 
will make this ' a recurring grant. India lives in villages. About 90 per cent of her 
pepulation reside in 5,00,0D(hTi.llages, The remaining ID par ceiit onlv dwell in towns 
and cities. The welfare of the hulk of its population is a matter of vital importance. 
The first and the foremost charge on the exche(|_uer of any civilised Ooveriiinent 
promotion of human luippiness and of the widening of the opportunities for a good iifo 
for many erores of the people of the country. Out of this sura our I-’rovincdal ttoveni- 
ment w'ill get a grant of 17 lakhs of rupees for the daveloppient of villages in our 
Province. It is a know- n fact that among the villages, the villages oecupied by our 
people are most neglected and are in the worst liossible coiiditioii— no roads, no water 
.supply for human beings and for cattle, no schools, no sanitation, no inedicaPreiie! 
etc. These villages require the immediate attention of Government mid It v$ the riiton- 
tion of Mahatma Gandhi to take up immediately the improvement of tlieso plague* 
spots. Bo it is of utmost importance that an, adequate sum from this 17 luklis shmil*;l 
be earmarked for spending in \ the villages iniuibited by our |ieo|)le. We formunie* 
llfth of the population and justice demands tliat ouc-fifth of tlie 17 laldis sln>iiiu be 
set apart towards the uplift of these waiting millions, the real sons of the Bull. ^ This 
amoimt should be placed in the hands of the Labour ’Commissioner wdio is in onarge 
of the work of the amelioration of tlie Depressed Classes or the Inspectoi' of 
Boards who is in direct touch with the rural population. The wdiole amount slsmild 
be spent tlirougli the District Collectors and not tliroiigli the Local Bodies. I hojn^^ 
Ills Excellency Lord Erskine will give lii.s considered * thought to this. I know Ills 
Excellency. He is very sympathetic to wmrds the Depressed Classes and is vaiyvmium 
concerned in our upliftineut. We rely with complete faith on Lord Erskine to redresH 
our grievances and to help us in our ’ struggles onwards and upwards. 

. I am glad the Government of Madras" have set up a Delimitation Ccniimittee, but 
I igally fail to understand the policy of our Govenmient in not aiqirintiiig on flio 
Main Committee, a member of oiir community who is an advocuto of tiKi 
Pooim Act wdiich now forms a |)art of the" Government of India Act. It Is 
not just and fair to the community to nominate merely a member who is entirely 
to the Poona Pact, on the ■\iain Committee. ’ 1 hope His ’Excc‘llency 
Erskine, w'ho is a sound Parliamentarian, will consider tiiis aspeetp^f tin.' question 
also and set right the inequity. After all is it not the wmrk of this Cornniittee to 
carve out electorates etc., for" the Depressed Classes in nec^ordaucc with the system of 
elections embodied in the Pact and for tlie successful 'workiiiO' of the Poona Fact V 


The Government of India %vill very soon appoint a tlelimitaiiou Coriiynissiou in rerr 
■-mectlon wiDi the- coming Heforms, "l need not toll you how cHsentia! It is a 
memb0iM3f the coramimity should be on this impdrhmt (iommi.ssion. I 
Excellency ^ the Viceroy wall not overlook to a]qK.jint a miunbor of our cuunmiiiit; ^ 
this Commission. This leads me on to the coming elections to the rrovini-ial Cnuycils. 


will be glad to Jiear that an Election Board called the Scuifh Indian Bepresbed Classes 
Election Board has been set up for tlie ]jnrpo.sG of choosing and setting up ssnitaldf* 
and proper Depressed Class candidates for the Central and Provincial Legislatures wiili 

''thii. . .r.,, „ .. ..'I., 1 ... . s « .vi ' ■« 


I. E, lushparaj, B. Be. B. L. You would recognise an Elet.dioii .‘Board of ilm kind is very 
essential and I do hope you will co-operate Avilli the 'Board and reprosentrpaves from 
each and every territory—Taniil, Teiugu — AEalayalam mid kauaroscj will Im* ou this Buavd. 

Before I conclude I wdsh to say a few^ ^vords about tlie Harljau Beva'k Bangh. 
Associatjon was started by Mahatma Gandhi in 1992 and has lanm carrying on jspkm- 
did work on behalf of oiir community. It is directed and cent nd led’ Iw. ^Ir. iL jb 
Birla, a xnaii of unbounded sympathy for the Depre.ssod (’lasses; and the wltclc work 

IS supemsed by that devoted woi-Jcer Mr. A. V. 'I'lialiker, who is liot tilted for 
work. ^Mr Thak^^^^^ ably assisted by .Professor N. If. Mulkaiii. T have tadhint; laii 
pimse for these solf-less w’orkers, wdio have dodieated tht>ir lives for this noble , cauf-o. 
ihe special feature of the work of the Saiigh this year is flie eolieetiou of win lakh 
of rupees to improve the water supply of llanjaii hastis in villages, (hi iwliaif of 
^ opportunity of expressing our gratiUide to the .Saiigli and 


■$& : . ^ cLkmm -(mwmmcB :' ; i : .; ./gl 

■^,; : I, have ^.said' j-io. iiuiek aiiAl fat inoru I’eMaiiis. to I^S'. mA>k f)ut fhd- tiiiM" jit: my disposalc v;. 

^ iiie iicmeliiilii','. ' l;\ditkial ’ ; ' IVditiinil'' Iniowledge,' Political; tramiag ' o ^ 

among oui’ coHiuMsuU' m --t i m\ n-^ I’mt uo\i-a“ilavr? have 

\leadeK hv: ! ; d!iie;:iO;scdi-adv'ei*fiser£; .'ilio O’oal ■is!*^ues, and tlie,,interesfev 

uf the 'Lihh^c in oul hU\o olMiiilujdtli*. di-uusilag and hhHvPhf)ilii\g 

t^jjeerhes and m-aio i',ail iu«om’ht an i f*iv!‘ I jjjiprc-^dun.^ in Iho minds 

uf thu 0 |Hjii~!n*arte 4 iuiH>rj'‘nr tlnn; rinsvin.g </vo^ *d: »li,‘jsatisfa<.dimi. distrust , 

and chiNS-hari’eti i?i iiiMjf^ dioaris. f^'toklim' k.-^dh ii(h*n' tlir» many years oi‘ i 

my ikditioal wurk. this ii »r Oi’ang.^* and it is anr my jaumosc Imre to | 

deal with, flase iijMslirt}<)Ui [iMlltii.rians and laa-UMri-ml rid)ivl>h. Bui I. tqipeal i 

to Tuu tu |*ut an Luid In this sr-.rt id! uiisoldovons atid misleading [n’Opagaiida. •-•■; 

(duy a Buy. a very Puv *>1! oar i/ommutdty. are fully aware <d‘ tlio iimumd day polithis ; 

ami the tpiirk siavo-'Sinu of rlmugiim’ o'^ouii- and. ilioir '^imililruia-o. "'To tale opportiud" ‘ 

ty hy the 1‘oroluel: is a kiilo for siioeess. Puless 'wo risk no ]>i‘olit (an ho ' 

gaiued ^uspi'-iuu hrortls sm-pioion : lotd when ihere is m* visimi ilie iwople ]Kirlsh. 

.Every one of us has io live in. our motlior eormiry, AVo aro‘ the ancient inhahltantH 
of tliih iaad and the country is cksir to ns and we are nor yoing to iidid'ate from our 
country. !\[v loiijible suguc-srion that at dds juiadure t.» advise tin* eoniiiiuiiity to j 

mark time in political advauceniein.. when otluM's are going for\va.rd wdth vapid strides. j 

w'ill hn to put ii hrakt; on the pwuixvs uf the coiamnuily itself. T.et us ])ut^our ' 

siioiilders together to hrin' 4 ’ the eommuuilv almost in line wl'tli the (e:he.r eommvmities ; 

of ludiX - ^ I 

Those who are iuturested in. the v'elfaro <tf the lK;i.nu^ssed Classes \vill reeuguise I 

th,e lack of unity among the various leaders of the community, wdio form different j 

o.r|:anisations. Jt must be acknowdedged tlud this hark i.d' unity lias had udverso effects 1 

on the etmimuiiiry and has Koriousiy jeuparrlised the work on tadialf of the community. i 

Tim lack of unity has become au liain;iica.p to the amohoratimi work. It should he r 

noted that witliout the unliy, the isit crust ‘*f the people is hound to suitor, Atteniids .: 

have been marie in the past to bring about unity among the leaders. Virtually those ] 

attempts have beeu a failure. It is time liud somidhing must he done in this direc- 
tion.^ ir cmnplcte unity among Ihobe workers and an ainalgaiuation of the diff'erent „ 
fxiBting orgaiiisatiousdkv not iimnediaiely possible, it is essential that some mauhiiiery 
should be brought, into existence so that joint action by the severe organisations may 
be possible wlKiuevor the interests ni! I’he eummiujity Jiro to be sufognavded. let 
me conclude mv atklress bv asking v<,ai u? unite a-mong oiirsolves. l-nited wo stand, 

<l!rided we fidi: « ^ 

1 now thank you again ha\iag invited me to ojicn this A ugiist assembly. I 
^'larc the eonfeimico opened. 

■ EESOUmONS--Secona Day-16th. June 1935' ■ 


The Conference came to a siicocssfnl close to-day after ado])ting the new constiiuiion 
drafted by the sub-conmiittee appointed by tiie eouference on the irjtli and a inimber 
of important resolutions. 

Tlie tlio Goveiiunent to convert the Hightfv Elementary 

School at Masuliparain into a .higli School and to ijicreaHo the strength, of tlje 
depressed ClasseK‘' liostel located' in IMasuIipatam. TIjo conference was emphatically 
of opinion that the iiuniagemeut of the .Harijanu Seva, Baughs in the laud should he 
•in the hands of the Harijans only. The Coufereiice protested aguinst tlie incdusion of 
the Andhra areas in Ganjam and 'Vizng districts, iu the Grissii province. 


^11 



AVith a view to liquidating illiteracy among t ])0 Hariians, the Conference rerpiosted 
the Government to introduce ’ compulsory eknnenhiry Ediicotioh among the Havijans. The 
(tovernment was further requested to introduce u scheme of educatioix wdiicdi would give 
wine importanoe to technical education and to give wide publicity to G. 0. 2600 and 

other allied notifications. District .Boards in Andhradesa were requested to give cdii- 
. cation free to the Ilavijans in all their educational institutions, 

’/'■ v The Conference exhorted the Government and tl^e members of tfie central legisla- 
.tee to support the Anti-Untouciiabiliiy Bli! introduced by Hao Bahadur M. 0. Raja 
in tfio Assembly, 

y-.v, .’While thanking Mr. Y. Itamjeerao of Ma;sulipatam for conducimg a fortnightly 
■ry yW# interest of the Harijans ■ for tlie last 18 years, the Conference resolved 

::te''!be;mahaged/:hy?^thd!gAndhra:;febvihGi^^^^ 

: ^x:hortM;; the!;r^ 




:S: 


f 
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The Conference expressed its sorrow at the domisa of Jlr. Naralasotti Perentlrndii 
mid Jlw Todi Yenlvanua, 

. ■ Bj3PKESENTAmr>^^ 

Oat o{ the thirty seats reserved for tlie Depressed Classes iu ihc Dn»';d Liyklsfanv*' 
Council undor the new reform so lierne, the Coiifereu<3e reqnesterl tlie (levcrmnout h? 
allot 15 seats to the Andhra Depressed Classes. ^ ^ 

The Coiiferenee jirotested against the creatiou^ of tlie upper uhainfM'^r iu the ioern 
jirovincial legislature. If in delianoe of public oiniiion the iij)[4cr ^-hfnnljor ovns created, 
the Conference recpiested the Ooverninent to allot 7 seats to the depressed ulrtsstfs m 
the upper chamber. 

Out of the 17 lalchs sanctioned l:»y the Central Uovernmont for villago reeoiisrra«> 
tlon in the Madras presidency, the Conference requested the local Pbivmairneot to sei 
apart H lakhs and odd for the Depressed Classes in the prosideney. The Coaterent'^* 
further requested the Dover ninent to spend out of those b laklip of rvu^ees. f»s, 1 and 
a half lakhs in the A ndhradesa. 

The Conference exliorted the public to subsoi'ihe hhojully lo lliti juiyaluseoirm 
Delief Fund and the Quetta Earthquake Relief Fund. _ ; . , 

The Conference paid its homage to Maliatina: Jjandhl for IjR soHless \vqrk in the 
cause of the Harijaiis. The delegates oi’fored tlunr loyalty to Their IMajtv-ties on tiio 
eompietlon of tJieir 25 years' 

The Andhra Pro vinmal Harijau Sevak Sangli and the thin jam leaders were redind u) 
provide adequate funds for .Harijan work in the Canjuhi Tlie Couferenec 

congratulated the Harij an Sevak in ttie Aucliiru P]’evin«-e on the g\h?d woi'k 

tunied out by tliem. 

The Conference requested, the Governineut and 1;lie hen] bt,Mlies to Viwevxe at le;od 
one-hfth of the ap].K)iQtmeiits under tlieir control for the depressed (disses. Tlie (Viji.. 
ferenco requested the Labour Deiiartment to giro all tlie eoiitraet'-; under thr-ir I'omrrd 
to the Harijans. 

Needs of AomeuLTruAE LADtjUDEus 

The Conference requested the Goveniment and tiie puld.ic to place u?| pivsluctivc 
land by legislation in the liands of only |K? 0 [>le wliu had taken t<» agriculture as fuofe- 
ssion. The Conftu'ence furthei.M.M;>(|iu the Guvc'niiucut to si*t aigod by Icgislati^oi 
ono-third of the annual prod.iu:?e for tiie agTimiitural faboni’oig^ 

The Conference drew the attention of the public u> \]\e impMyiauK'e of forming tho 
Andhra PrOAuncial .Agriciiltura! Labour Association and appoiiiicil^ a coumiitP.H* of nPnc 
geritlenien includiiig 'Messrs. V. r'. («iri, B. Bub))a ihio. N. 8atyou;uaq\ n;i, MikII 
Lakshinarayna, Kusvimo,. Venkatraiaiah aiid.ibiduri Panno-ljandfcitiu. ic ieke ih'liw' 

Ibr the formtion of tlie coiiuuittec at an 

TIk‘ G ontbreacH^f reqiiasM^ the luablir; to hohl the Aadhi'o Proviiudul .\gi h'ulrriral 
Labour Confereneo at an dnirly 

The consHtution drafted by the srib-coimniftci was iiiciJ ado|Ofiil ’rin? *'csD-ri(jui*os 
I'jrovidcd for a Ihx>vmcia}. Committee. Proviia.-iul Working Committee arid i'bVtri-r 
Committees. Messrs. Urdu Bubliarao ’ of East fbxlavnri and Iba Zoerdas of Guntur 
avere elected Iho vine ial Hecretarics. Air. Stuiiiuiugiiaui of Ncllru’c was iiiifhoviscd b? 
organise District Commitrecs iu the City of 'Madras. Chittoor, Anautnour. Cuddrondi. 
Ivurnooi and 'Deilary, 

1\[r. FnAKASAMhs ADDUKs.s 

Before tho Cuufereuce terminated, Air. T. Prakasam, President. AndduM iTOTincial 
Congress Committee, addressed the gailioring, llo ‘stated tliut the Congress and t:hv 
Congress Parliamentary Board had called u|>du tlie public ti? ca|tturo"Gie Councils. 
The Congress had on its rolls liarijans, ^Muslims, Christians, landholders, laboarer.s ami 
women. ^ Everyone in the coimri'y that joined ham Is witfi tlie Cuugres'^ inw a nnunbro’ 
of the Congress Party. Hereafter, tlu'rc w<ndd b*c euh two pavticss in thi< pun v?i 
the eountry—dhe Congress Party and the .lusGce I'arty. ft vras Itd'l: fur them fr* mn 
one of the two partie.s. He was conildent that they would join tho CmngTcss ikuiv 
nltimatoly. He eongratidated them on aeeejiting lie-*’ Poona iMci and Gif* sisfeui ilf 
joint doctorates. 

'With the closing remarks of tho President, the Conference enme to a c!o..\ 


. 


The All Bengal Depressed Classes Cftofereace 

Opening Day--Jhenidah--19th. & 20th. May 1933 

'file I)ej,n*c*ssed Classes .Con feeiicH tliat was held at Jlit?uidah (Jessore) 

ou tlio ISth. & 20th, May, with Sj. Ilajaui Kanta Bas of .Dacca in tlie chair, 
tiuaninioiisly rejected the selHnue of Iridiaii Constitatlonal Reforms, uow before the 
Parliament, as ^Usappointing' and unaceeptabkv and also tho Coinmuiuil Award being 
snbverslvt‘ of all prinelples of nationalism and democracy, 

hi this cotmectieu tlxere prevailed for two days consixlerable enthusiasm in the 
small town of Jlienidah. The Cuixferenoe met in a Pauda! at the mitshirts of the City 
tastefully decorated %Yith national tlags, Deiegates belonging mostly to the Namasudra 
aud fhe'Bajbaiishi Communities froni diifertmt districts lumxhered nearly ‘100 and there 
was besides a very large attemUmce of visitors from »umong depressed as well as 
casta Hindus. Promineht among tliose present W0i:e Bj, Ramananda Chatterjee, Prof, 
Benov Knmar Sarkar, Dr. ludra Naniyari Sen Cupta, Sj.‘ Birendra Chandra Majiiiudar. 
iMepa! Chandra If.oy, Chandra Kumar Banerjee, Dr. jiban Ratan Dlmr, Bwami Batya- 
uanda, Bj. Satis Chandra Das Gupta, Dhirt^s Ghakravarti, Dr. Moliini Mohan Das, 
Sj, Cliaitanya Krishna Moinlal, Sarat ' Chondrti Majnmdar, Rai Charnn Sarkai*, Gayaiiatli 
Bisw'as, Laksmi Kanta 1105", Profiilla Ktoiiar Ben-Guptft, Sarat Kumar Sen, .Bejoy 
Krishna Roy, 

On the 19 th morning tlie Presidents of the different sections of Conference w^ere 
taken in procession to the pandal at the head of a large number of volunteers carrying 
national nags aud shouting ^Bandemataramb Tlie Kamasudra Conference met in " the 
morning under the presidentshi]) of Sj. Chaitanya Krishna Mondal of Taiigail. 

proceedings began with an address of welcome by Bj. Rasik Lai Biswas, Oliairman, 
Reception Committee. In the presidential address Bj. Moudid dwelt at length, upon 
various problems facing his coramimity with possible solutions thereof. There then 
began a lively discussion about the methods of bringing about the all-round improve- 
ment 0! the Namasudras and quite a largo number of the delegates took part in the 
discussion.^. 

In the afternoon, Sj. Ramananda Chatter joe opened tlie social section of the All- 
Bengal Beprassed Classes Conference, In the course of a short speech in his cliarac- 
teristi(j fashion ho brought liome to the audience by an array of facts and figures 
how the sin of untouchability is by no means so great in Bengal as in other parts of 
India. But he urged its total eradication for bringing about the much needed unity 
In the Hindu Society. Tlie unneoessary barrier of caste as well as the son.sele.ss baV 
to temple-entry should go. But he laid great stress upon the need for carrying on 
the work of social reform among the depressed €das.seB for the removal of ,suon social 
evils, as early marriage, child widowhood, poverty, unclean and unliygionic ways of 
Me. There should be above all tlie spread of mass' education, which i.s the ^‘sine fpia 
non’’ of all progress. 

With these words Sj. Chatterjee opened the Conference, The President Sj. Rajaui 
Kanhi Das red an illmniuating * address on the various social problems affectiim- 
the scheduled castes. At the very outset the president maintamed that if Depressed 
Classes be characterised as in the Report of the Simon Commission, by their being 
untouchable and unapproachable, then there is no such class in Bengal Sir Wiiiiam 
Prentice also stated in the Bongul Legislative Council that ''IJntoueliability was not 
made the test in compiling the list of scheduled castes” in Bengal Social and political 
backwardness is their only criterion. 

The ineducation of the masses has thus largely contribut.ed to their deplorable 
condition. The Government has yet failed to effectively tackle this ])rol)hnn. Compnl- 
giory Primary Education Act, the Bpeaker added, lias, no doubt, been introduced only 
m 10 districts in Bengal- But the situation demands far greater interest and more 
onergaRc action. Then there is the chronic poverty of the masses. The resuscitation 
Oi village industries, as contemplated by Mahatma Gandhi, may at least be a palliative. 
Jb this pre-eminontly sgrieultaral province, improvement of agncultai’c alone offers 
li; iradioal cure. Mere jute restx'iction and operation of Money Lenders’ Act— measuroB 
M doubt ^ood in tliemselves, cannot, however, go a long way. There must ha the 
‘grioultural indebtedness and the burden of taxation and efeotiva 
,.,.^-ioy.ixioreasing the produciiviiw of soil Di this ooimeotian, the work 

in he .detlrei.. .... 
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Bat the giwtli of inaiihoocl la the depressed olaHses, the speaker ooritimied, irresis- 
tably calls for the abolition of castes ami other soeia! disabilities following therefor. 
Any condiGt of mteiTM.s between the caste Hiiiclas and tlie vihtoaehaldos cannot bid 
tell upon the failure of the Hindu Society. Its mmdi-iieeded solidarity urgently 
for the removal of the artificial bar to inh^rcaste marriage ami to temple mitry. 

The President having coneluded, resolutions were ‘unanimously ado|,>ted ^ urging 
removal of castes, introduotion of widow re-inaiTiage and. the like. Late at night tilt- 
proceedings overe brought to a close by a vote of tlianlvs to tlie cdmir 

The political section of the Depressed classes Ccniforouce inet tlie next raorning at 
9 A. M. In the absence of the President-elect Sj. Nagendra Narayau Eoy, due to hjs 
illness, Sj. Rajani Kanta Das, was proposed to the 'chair. Sj. Nepal Cliaudra Roy lii 
opening the Oonference in a short speech made a survey of tlie growth of our freo« 
dom inovemeiit and pointedly drew the attention of the aiidieuce to the humhig 
political topics of the day. 

In his presidential address Sj. Das dwelt mainly on the inadequacy rif the reforms 
proposals now before the Parliament, and the retrograde and the auti-natlonal cdianuter 
of the Ooinmunal xlward. The spirit of distrust and the uiiwiiiingnes.s of trasferdng 
power pervades the entire scheme of constitutional reforms. 

This sorry scheme cannot satisfy the growing political asjiiratioiis of th5 ehiliren of 
the soil, and as such has no clianoa of acceptanca. Tlie Coinrnunal Award, uiniiug at 
the emasculation of the nation by a process of vivlsectiou of the body politic, consti- 
tutes the worst feature of the reforms that Iminan ingenuity could ever devise.^ 

RefeiTing to the Poona Pact, the President stated Jiow people were coerced into its 
acceptance by Mahatinaji’s threat of fasting unto death, irri3Spt?-ctiv6 of any considera- 
tion of the merits of the Pact, At the time of the Premier’s aiward tlie dojiressed 
classes seemed quite contended with the reservation of no more than 10 
seats. AYith that logic can they at pre.sent regard the 30 seats, given tliem under 
the Pact, as tabsolutely sacrosancf ? The double system of election of the Poona Pact 
is by no means a desirable feature. For the sake of maintaining in taiU. the integrity 
of the Hindu Society, the depressed class shoiild be prepared to re-open the Poona 
Pact with a view to the readjustment of res|) 0 otive claims liy inatiial agr(jiemeiit 
between caste Hindus and the 'depressed classes. 

' R e $ o 1 ti I i o u s 

Tlie following resolutions were unanimously aerjepted at the Conference 

(1) “'VF.hereas the eonstitutional reforms pro^iosals now bt-fore the Parliament liuvc 
denied our political aspiration ; wh, areas tliese jirofiosals are intendeil to inaintain mini 
perpetuate foreign exploitation and doniination, aud^ as such have JiOcn rmanimomsfy 
condemned as more retrograde, expensive and luimiliating than the existiug sysiem, this 
Oonference rejects these reforms proposals in tiieir entirely and urges the people iu 
general to launch an effeedive campaigii frjr tiieir rejection thronglioiit the emnitry. 

(2) “Idiis ConfeimcLv is dohnitely of opinioil^^ to the British Premier’s Coin- 
munai Awanl is antinational, nindeinocratic and- fraught witli daiigerouB conseqneneos, 
being primarily intended to eoiisolidate Britisli Imperialism in India upon the vivisec- 
tion of our body politic, tliis Conference, therefore, rejects the Communal Award in 
ail its aspects, and urges the laaiicliing of a country-wide campaign against^ the 
Award, with a view toll ts replacement by a system of representation on the basis of 
joint electorate wutli adult fraimhise, wdiich is’ the %ine qua non’ for the growdh. of a 
free and democratic India. 

(3) view of the unnecessary cost involved in the double system of ^deetiou 
inherent in the Poona Pact, this bkHifereuce proposes that a Committee consisting oi' 
the following persons, with’ power to co-opt, may reconsider tlio jirovisicms of ’ th,e 
Poona Pact with a view to arrive at a safisfaittory agreed seitleineni lictween t!'N‘ 
parties eonoe.riied. The Committoe is h(3reby desired to'aunnniico their decision witliiu 
two months and take the necessary sttqis fo*r its acceptance by the authorities.’' 





Tb All kia Harijan Sewal Sangli 

Report f o r '■ t li e' , Y e m r 193 3^*3 4, ,' ■ 

The following is tlio second anntidl report of tlio All-India Harijan Sewalc Sangli^ 
IQSE-Si, wiikdi was adopted at a Bieeting of tlio Central Board of the Sangli held at 
Sew Dnlki ou the S Ik January 1935 :*— * 

““Specdal impoHance has been attaclicd this year as daring the last year, to ednea- 



fheir commaiuty, was the most Blgniiieaiit ieahir^ of educational work during the year 
19S2-83, The niiinher of Bcholarsfiips awarded this year has even been increased from 
Hb. 10 to Hs 15 and the total monthly grant raised from Hs. 560 to Es, 

More important still is tlio emidiasis put on scholarships a^Yarded for vocational 
courses. Out of 99 seholarsliips 28 are for such courses and no more could be granted 
aa no more such applications "were forthcoming. Of the recipients there are three 
Mies^ one of whom aliss. IL 0 . Jaulihal is getting Bs, 30 p. m. for pursuing the 
Medical Oourse in the Medical College, Madras.’' 

The report continues, ^^As the Central Board has this year tafei upon itself 
the duty of granting scholarships and aid for collegiate studies so^ the Provincial 



have between them spent about Rs, 12,347 and the total under this head reached the 
sum of Hs. 30,594-14-1 and a half. Considering the fact that the average value of 
such scholarships varies from Ee. 1 to Es. 4, ojio can have an approximate idea of the 
large number of pupils helped. 

^The most important increas e is in the number of preparatory schools running 
this year. Against tlie 497 soh ools of last year -we have 909 working this year an 
mcreasa of Si per coni The total attendance has swelled to 24,824 and the total 
annual expenditure wais Bs. 75,81442-4 and a half. The number of night schools is 
yet very large and out of 909 schools only 538 arc day schools. Itis dilBcult to state the 
number of girls but the juimber of girls’" schooi reported to be studying in our schools 
was only 1,660, 

‘^But the most significant' feature of this year's work was neitlier the award of 
scholarships nor opening of schools, but the rapid increase of hostels and homes for 
Harijan cniidren. Last y{ 3 ar tiiere were 41 such hostels including a mnnher of those 
receiving grants-in-aid from the Sangli, This year the total number of hostels nm by 
the Sangh alone was GO and the total number of inmates was about I 5 II 8 — -about 291 
being girls. The amount spent avas Rs. 28,877-4-7, the largest sum being spent by 
An(ihra~*-Rs, 8054-6-9, Bujerat— -Es. 4,220-8, Kerala— Rs, 3,875-8-1, and Eahmtana— Es, 
3p34-7-7. The grand total of expenditure on ediiCtatiori wmrk amounted to Kh. 1,63,945- 
12-1 and a half exclusive of the miscellaneous aid given and the David Scholarships 
awarded by the Central Board.” 

The report points out ; ‘4t is sad to remark that little lias been done by our 
BangHs for the education of Harijan girls. Three girls have secured tlie David 
Scholarships and seven hftve been awarded the Eagiuimal Bchoiarships. It is not 
‘ inowE how many spocinl schools for girls have been opened but tlieso are not likely 
to be many. The number of girls in o\u‘ boys’ schools is iricappreciublo. The Girls' 
are being run by Andhra Sfingh, ono by the Kerala, one by the Kamatak 
nghs—in all four. The total reported strength of thoir inmates is only 58. The 
rnlral Board has sanctioned a direct grant of Bs, 300 for the Bharde Haje Girls' 
Indore and another grant of Es. 100 for Fachnm Girls’ Hostel iti Bellary 
. The neglect of half the Harijan population and that the most conservative 
.OTOxhney whieli we must lose no too in removing. For the removal of 
to education and care of girls is m less Important than the education 
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‘^Witli regard to the encourageBient of secondary eduoatiom among Harijans ali that 
our Sangh can dov besides awarding some necessary scliolarships, is to put oonsmet- 
able pressure on District Boards to exempt Harijans from fees, partly or wholly. 
The Tamilnad and Kerala Secretaries report that all the District Boards have oxcmptad 
Harijans from payment of fees. The Andhra Secretary has induced five District 
Boards to sanction such an exemption; Init it is obvious that such an effort must bo 
made on a much wider scale next year.” 

Eeferring to economic advancement^ the report says^: /'The diseese of poverty is an 
All-India ailment and by no means peculiar to Harijiuis, though sometinies observed 
in a virulent form among tliBm. The economio field is vaster and far more eompli- 
Gated than the ejdaoational field. The evil of ^Mlcggar” (forced labour) stands partly 
for a social disability, but mostly represents an antiquated system of cuBtomary pay- 
ments in kind. It can be really abolished only by the abolition of the ])resont hiihm 
of payment which is an extremely intricate adjustment of mutual economic rights 
and duties. Nor is the evil peciiiiar to Harijans or the insuperable coacoauiiitaut of 
untonchability. The rairjab alone has attempted some little propaganda on this Hcore 
but the resuits are not cbmmensurate with the efforts for ^the evil is imie deep-rooted 
and requires more radical remedies tlian the Sangli can offer. 

An attempt has been made to secure employment for Harijans In the offices amd 
welfare centres of the Sangh. Aoeording to the incoinplete figares available 168 
persons have been so employed. This figure is likely to be raised in the future but 
can never reach considerable proportions for the Sangh cannot offer employmeiit to 
many. A nrore serious effort should however be made in the future to seeure the 
employment of Harijans in industrial concerns and factories, more specially because 
industrially organised labour is tlie surest solvent of social distinctions. The Bombay, 
Calcutta, Cawupore, Madras and ShoIa|:mr Sanghs should pay due attention to this 
work. But the Sangli has this year taken another defimte step in the rigid diiM tion 
for ameliorating the economic" condition of Harijans. Knowing that nio t linn ms 
are engaged in" Agriculture, Tanning ami Weaving, a number of “ludustriaf Horn n or 
Harijan llarmalayas liave been started in some provinces. The most imp ituit tu 
these is the HanVi Sliala of Karachi, started out of the of hs b0^\)0 

by the Mohatta family. Here about 20 Harijan boys are taught high cla ^ !mk) md 
slioo-niaking under ah expert deputed from Dayalbagli. The course is for j,wc 
and the institution is expected to be Belf-suppqrting. A tailoring B'.offioii is also 
attached. The Sabarmati Ashram has got a tanning and cliaifii-ma'ldng secriori. The 
tanning department is run by a few Ashram boys who have the free use of iHiiUingB 
and tools and a loan of Rs, 1,200 to work on llieir accDuiit. The ch;q)li 
has admitted 21 boys so far, but of whom 6 have left after receiving fall training and 
3 have joined the Cluumalayoa as deponded workers. The average monthly prodhdimi 
is 800 pairs of ohaplis and 300 pairs of shoes, flio Harijan Cokmy at Allalmbad, 
College Research Institute of Calcutta and Harijan ICanmdaya o’f Delia arc ofbm' 
institutions which will be starting work during the year ;i934-3r> ami are expecti 3 d 
to render a good account of themselves in the near future. 

Tho report also dwells on the amelioration of social conditions and the .removal cd' 
religious disabilities of Harijans. ‘‘The Bombay resolution of September 25, 1032, trd ks 
of abolishing untoiiehability by birth, of securing the same civic right for all Hindus 
and of removing the ban in respect of admission to temples. Siicli is the main ]uirposo 
of that resolution and the siiecess of the programme of the Sangh shoVJd be judged 
not merely by the miiiiber of schools opended or the number of Harijans ormdoyed 
essentially by the removal of sooio-roliglous disabilities. It is l^eliovud tliat the .llarijan 
masses are unalterable and unchangeable ; that it wdli be diificult to rouse them frmn 
a state of deep somnolence. But In a couple of years the scene has changed and 
every where a eonsoiousnesB of a new destiny seems to have, vivifit'd tliem. ThtU'C is 
m all provinces a militant and a claimant seetion fighting for apml rights and pri- 
vileges, Tlie habit of personal cleaiilincKS, the chief juide of the casie-llindns and ilic 
chief ingredient of resulting mitoucliaiulity will fake more time and require greafer 
exertions bofore it can be organised. Aiid in this Harijans arc as much sinned as 
sinners. In villages, they iiavo little or no am'uss to private or public, wells. During 
the year 176 wmlls mostly in Andhra and Bihar are reported to lia\m heem thi«:nui upon 
for common use. Under J. K. Fund for water siqqdy dorlrig the year U2 wells were 
sanctioned at an estimated cost of Rs. 18,090. Tho Central Board" samdionesl a grant 
of Bs. 10,854-8-0 and the local donations raised Rs. 7,030-8-0. Assam, Mtdahaiv d 
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Benir, 'aiiAl II^deraBad Diiceaii . liave iJot-:y€t ' estimates. 

sideniig ^ tiie uuute ia;n..C I'Ji* well uoiistruetioE in llarijan basties. tlio important of 
^water'iii tl!0, seaie -of lummn aeecls, .tlie social importance 'of, water-supply ; in 'India, 
:tMsaldiiyed:'€^|Mn:MMtyre,^ 25 ^X): 0 ii ' aJtein .wliioK can .eas^^^^ a orore : of' ■ 

rupees and leave iht ui*ed nnsatisiied is ii sad commentary on, tiiis much neglected 
. item .of:0ur,,worlc/': ■ 

The report adds : event of the yt^ar was the All-India llarijan tour of Mahatma 

Ouiidlii wliieh r^ommeiioed ou Koveruber 7, 1034 and eume to an end in Benares at Hie 
end of July, 103i, with a moiitids br»>iik iu North Bihur. This tour was successfui in 
many w^ays. It was hrst of all a reinarkahle personal victory for the Mahatma. In 
town or vlllagr' from the Houth East to the North AVest of India, and in Oahnithi 
was witnessed the ovt.rlI,ow’iDg affe'dion of the jseople. The tour wms also a suc- 
cess looking to the coheetions. A sum of Ks. 8,21,179-15-11 excluding expenses was 
coUijctod in about eight months, the largest eullectiou in a city was Bs. 70,263-15-8 in 
Oalcutta. But tlie quality of tlie collections matters more than the quantity, for 
if tlie rich have piiid their hiuulreds the poor liave also contributed iu tlieir thousands. 
There wms a vague desire, an iudefmite feeling, that nntouohabiiity must go. ^ In 
Mahatma Gandhi the desire became a w'aruing and the feeling a bnriiing passion. 
Through his iiistriime.ntaiity a great thought is being crystallised into a big fact and 

mere theory is Inung trahsiated into a strong organisation. This wliirlwind tour has 
lifted tile depressed eliisses problem from the status of a social reform to the pedestal 
of the greatest Bociological u[)heaval of modern Hinduism and perhaps the biggest 
humanitarian movement of the modern times. 

The tour marks a great ciironological frontier in the soiual history of the world. 


The Nalioiial Sikli Conference 

Opening Day— Amritsar — 16th. March 1935 

The second National 8ikh Couferenoo opened at Amritsar on the IBth. March 1935 
in a large panda! in Guru Bamclas Niwas, (tho rest house attaclmd to the Golden Temple) 
in the presence of lioarly o.CGO Abalis, including w'omen. Bepnisenlative Akalis and 
their jathas Iiad come froin all districts. BariUir Kharak. Bingii presided. 

Sardar J^waimmt Siuf/h Jhabalia. Chairman of the Reception Committee, in Ids 
address pointed out that the conforenco was being held as a protest against the Communal 
Award. The decision, lie said, w'lis wholly unjust as the samo principle had not been 
applied to all the provinces. In the ruiijab attempts w’-ere made to establish a Muslim 
Eaj. Sikhs would make all possible sacrifices, but -would never accept the Communal 
Award or any constitution based thereon. He aunouneed that a dejiutatioii of Biklis 
■was going to England for the same ]) impose witli Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 

Savdar Kkarah Singh in his presidential address to the Conference said tliat 
after giving up party strife he Imd devoted himself to opposition of the Communa] 
Award. He declared that he would not liesitate to launch a cainpaigii and lead 
the first Jatha in this cause and suffer the consequences. He opposed the idea 
of leading a deputation to England, but suggested the setting up of a campaign. 

Spealdng at the open session of the Conference Pandit Mmlan Mohan Malaviya 
said that he was pleased with the great success of the Bikh National Conference, He 
was sure that the Sikhs under the leadership of Sardar Kharak Bingh, were bound to 
attMu success. The Pandit said the demand for freedom of their country was not at ail 
, m, oflience. English civilisation had tauglit them the lesson of freedom and to tlio world 



^ ,, _ ramllii-Irwin Pact and observed that 

' had the spirit of the said pact been carried out by the Government there would have 
‘ wuhle and many a difdcult matter -would have been sixaplifiod. The British 
.into the hands of the Conservatives and they turned the table and 
' J> P. 0. Report and the Government of India Bill were the direct 

'w Policy. . 
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Contiiiumgj Malaviyaji said that the different comamriities in India had more tlnm 
once come to a comnmiial agTeemeut but on all the occasions the British (jovermnents 
intei’ference spoiled the whole thing. At the Allahabad Unity Coiifereiico the 
agreed to accept 32 per cent representation at the Centre, separation of Siml proviaeil 
the province meets its expenses. Bat four days after the settlement, the hecretary oi 
State announced that the Mixsliins sliall have 33-1-4 per cent direct represuntatimi 
Central legislature and Sind would be formed into a separate province innaimduioniuiy. 

Panditji asserted that he was fully prepared to uadertaho tlio .setrloment of i'Ciii- 
munal problem and was sure of his sueoess provided the British Governnient takes a 
pledge of non-interference. No self-government could stand on the basis ^ of sopjmdc 
electorates and the Hindus, Aluslims and Bilchs should come to a compromise of mcir 
own accord. Fauditji did not object to a Muslim majority, if it was elected on joint 
electorate basis but strongly condemned a statutory one on. tlie communal lines. J.te 
appreciated the spirit of the Sikhs, who in spite of their being riilers of the Fufiiab 
before the British advent, were prepared to share the admiiiistratioji of their pit) vuiee 
with others. There was no necessity of reservation of seats for a majcuify c?orsnniirnty 
while protection was needed by tlie minorities. There would be bo rwaixy to 
Fimjab under the Gommuiiai Awrd and it would merely be a Muslim EaJ. 

Salaviyaji then said that the British Goveniment ^ had done tlie yg’rLtatest favour to 
the Europeans and second to them to the Muslims and the greatest injustice Avas done 
to the Hindus at the Centre. Both Muslims and Eiiropeaiia had received niucdi more 
than they deserved and the Hindus much less than their due share. The Ilriiisli 
Goveniment did not adopt imiform principle of giving representation to the various 
communities. They adopted different principles for Musliiiis, Hindus and the Sildis^ 
It was the imperative duty of the Government to allot at least 26 per pent scvils l:o 
the Sikhs in the Punjab on the same principle on wliicli tlie Muslims of the United 
Provinces had been given representation. The Aliislims^weni s|B\uid over sevend 
provinces, but the Sikhs Iiad only one province where they did not demand class rule 
but merely a reasonable share of control. 

Touching the Muslim representation at the Centre, ivlalavlyaji said tlmt the Muslir.xs 
were about 25 per cent of India’s [jopulatioii but they had been given ^ more than 38 
per cent at the centre. Panditji strongly objected to the declaration of Ihitisli Govern- 
ment to the effect that the Communal Award was a settled fact sn kmg os the 
munities did not come to another settlemont of thc3ir own. Had it not been so, a, 
comnmnal settlement was very easy. The speaker expressed Ids 3'eadimrss for 
munal negotiations with the Muslims il t,!iey did not insist on rhvi bseimfits of ilic 
Communal Award. Proceeding fuiUier Panditji questioned file ri'.dit rd: British ^ .Parliu- 
mont of placing one community of India at the mercy of tiic other. Indians lm.d, 
every right to ask for freedom. The time for a free fight was a thiiig of |rist and India, 
had^ decided to attain its freedm liy coiiHtitntioual am.!, pencefu! means. Th,<,? Brii lvdi 
nation vrere also proclaiming that the ultimate goal f/l their policy in India was 
place the control of the i^ountry in the haiids of its }>cd|)]c, but it was being dom? 
witli the intention of giving the contro.1 of a motor ear ' by phiciHg Juige stones on 
the road. 

Replying to the critics, Malaviyaji said that he w*as not prepared to distdose his 
plans in, case the Commnna} Award and the India Bill were not alterccL He would 
thoroughly examine the structure of tlie entire buihling and then tiecido aljout the 
course of action. It . was just ])Ossible, said Paaditii, that if they mot wit.!i dismal 
failure in securing necessary changes both in the Avrai’d mid the India Hi 11. they miglit 
resort to non-co-operation. The British Ooveniment liad committed bluiidoVs fifriu' 
blunders and the time for a country-wide agitation aguinst tlie xkward had urriwd. 
Panditji agreed with those who say that by the time tlm deputation would rea^di 
England the India Bill might have "passed almost ail crifieal htnges hir iho Om- 
servative Government were bent upon getting the same through but ii was iaN'.a:‘ssnry 
to place the^ view-point of Indian public befon. the mcmliors of be ah Hons^s <d' Parlia- 
ment at this stage. lie deprecated tlio coidoution that the Indians wove imlil hi 
manage their aiiairs, lie said only a century ago lliinlus, M-Uslims and Bikhs had niled 
over their country and he failed to see any reason as to wliy they would fail In riding 
their country with a combined force and guotlv.ili. If tho HvltUl govirmacni ^hxhml 
its policy of noii-interferenco in the communal settlement it wmUa tpir^rdimt nf a dm 
of attainment. Explaining Ms mission to Eaglaml he said that although ho laid beeii 
asked by numerous sincere friends not to go to Inghind for being insulted, vet tiis 
reply -to them wms that there wits no greater insult than being .slaves of a iforuign 




Tlie Befigal Profiiicial Caiiiereiice 

■Opening Oay—Dmajpw — ISlk April 1935 ■ 


TIuj tliiny-thiH .Hession of tlie Proviu<;iLil Conference commenced 

ai. I>ina|pur on the 191:1 k April 1935 hi a iirofesely decorated lifuidal erected iu the 
iedkiithi muklam Over ?iOO deleynte:*,^ from diiiereiit^ districts iuciudlng a dozen SontUal 
representatives from tlie interior of Palur^’bnt subdivision and a fairly large number 
of visitors assembled in tlie panda!. 

After the ‘tHautle Matarmm' song, &j Jogindm Chandra ChalmBmUj^ Chairman 
of tbe Keceptirm Commlitea vreloonied the delogates in ti fairly lengthy spoeeh which 
ineitleiital!^ coiituiiied a- masterly survey of the political situation in the country and 
also iiidicutcd the lines wliich accovdiug'to him the Provincial Congress Committee 
.should follow HO that the stagnation in our nationai life which is evident in all direc- 
tioim might disappear. 


Presidential Address 

Ihis was followed by formal election of Dr. Jndm Narayan Sen-Q-upta as the 
President of the Conference. Dr. Sen-Chipta then rose to deliver his iiddress amidst 
acclamations from all paits of tlie ^ Mouse. The following is the full text of the 
■address 

My heartfiil thanks to von ail for having bestowed upon an ordinary worker like 
myseif the signal honour hy electing mo tlio President, when there is in Bengal no 
dearth of men, who would have more worthily filled in this post — I accept this honour 
not as belonging in any way to my personal desert but to the high ideal that all of 
us have in view. I shall feel myself immensely gratilied, in bringing tlie session to a 
successful close, as I hope to, with your kind sympathy and valued co-operation. 

The Provnioial Conference met for the last time at Berhampur in December, M)o2 
under the presidentship of Sj. Haradyal Nag, who has heon amongst us a constant 
source of inspiration and courage. The causers that stood in the way of meeting the 
Annual Session of the Confercuco during tlie last three years are too well-knowu 
historical facts. But the present situation is aitogethi3r diiTorent from that of 1931. 
There is no longer that glory of triumph and liright optimism for the future. The 
shadow of defeat and a gloom of desjiair envelope us to-duy, 

Yet this gloom will be the precursor of light. Though steps be faltering, the flag needs 
bo held aloft, the ideal needs bo proclaimed to drooping iieai’ts. The encouraging anes- 
sago needs go forth. '‘Tlioiigli defeated the ideal ^ve have not: forsaken/' Tho problem 
facing us to-day is how to attain that ideal. 




But before proceeding further let us offer our siucerest regards to tho sacrcil 
juemory of those leaders and workers wdio gave up tlieir lives during tho last few 

f ears in pursuance of this ideal. During tJiese period tlio nation has lost three e.v- 
vesidents of ilie Congress viz. Sir Sankaraii Nair, Dr. Annie Besant, liasau Imam, 
and tho Nationalist Muslim leaders, t?ir All Imam and biierwani. Then there have 
been the deaths of Vitludbhai Patel, Ablxyankar and Haagaswami Iyengar. Two of the 
true disciples of Beslibandbu have given up their live.s— De.shapriya Jatindra Alohan Sen- 
Cupta in internment and Besliprau Birendrauath ligiiting the insidious poison of tho 
Communal Award. Fromiiient among the other Congress workers, whoee presence we 
■ unfortunately miss to-day are Lalit Molian Bas , Uhuluna Zilani and Oii Islamabadi. 
Among the older Congressmen, the names of Bepin Chandra Pul and Indu Bhusan 
Ben need also come to our mind. 

Before, however, we come to deal with the present situation, we should briefly 
. trace iio trend of events that led to it. ^‘ou all remember M'aliatma Gaiidhrs partici- 
; 'Ration at the ^und Table Conference as the sole representative of the Congress in 

B of the Gandhi-Irwin Triioo in 1031. Being, however, foiled in his elforts 
imhQly machinations of tho British Imporialists and Indian Ckimmunaliats 
.rftnmed unsuccessfui by the end of the year. In the meantime the India 
ii #omhlgated various Ordinances in Bengal, the United Frovincas and the 
J&hatmaji sought m Interview with the Yioeroy to 
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discuss the situation. The inteiTiew was not granted and Maliatmaji was j'>laced under 
arrest with his associates on the 3rd January, 1932 for resumption of Civil Bisohedi- 
enoo. This led to the promulgation of Ordinances on the one hand and disobedience 
of the same on tbo other. This struggle went on through various phases till the All- 
India Congress Committee cried halt' at the directions ^of Mahatma G-andlii. Bongafs 
contribution towards this Civil Disobedience movement is without a paraliel in India. 
The fiery ordeal that it was for the people of Midnapiir and the incarceration of 
ladies in Bikrampur deserve special mention in this connection.^ The people of Amn- 
bagh, Mahisbathaii, Tehatta and Bhamibil also became conspicuous by their selfless 
sacrifice and suffering ill the country’s cause. 

The Communal Aivaud 

Apart from the repressive policy of the Government, the so-called '‘Conimiuial 
A-ward” was also devised at that time to undo tlie movement and make its resumption 
impossible by vivisection of the Indian body politic. It is too well-kiiowii fact Iku.v 
Mahatmaji staked his life to undo the mischief of dividing tlie Hindu Bociety in twain, 
that the A, ward had contemplated. But the Poona Pact has hardly been an imin’ore- 
ment ; because it has in a way served to widen the gulf between the upper and 
depressed classes in the Hindu Society. Mahatmaji has himstdf admitted in the 
c*olimiiis of the ‘Hlarijan” that people were coerced into tlie acceptance of the Pact as 
a result of the Poona Past. 

The subsequent events are Mahatmaji’s release, the introduction of imiiyidual iii 
place of Mass Givil Disobedience, his re-arrest and retirement froiii active politics for 
one year after release. This was in 1933 and it, made people grow" expectant about tlie 
future. But the terrible earthquake which devasted Biliar in January, 1934, altogetlier 
changed the course of events. Works of relief engaged f3very body's attention ; and 
in that liumanitarian tvork there began an lionourable" and ungrudging oo-operation 
between the Congress and the Government. Just at the time Brhaf wuis engaging 
everybody’s atteiifion, Dr. Aiisari came wdtli his proposals of Gonnoil-entry and the 
revival of the Swarajya Party. As a result of tins, on the vth .April Maluitinaj! 
called off Civil Disobedience and gave his blessings towuirds the formatioii of the 
Swarajya Party. The controversy so long raging in tlie country in connection wdtli 
the Communal Award at first originated wdtli the formation of tliis Neo-Swarajya 
Party. 

Council-Entry 

Despite, liow'over, Mahatmaji's blessings, the council-boycott dedsioii n£ the laliore 
Congress stood in the way of the party. The A., 1. C, G., meeting at Put ua in 
1934 under the leadership of Aluhatma (hmdhi gave its .approval to rlie Gomicdl pro- 
gramme. The aiitoiionioiis Parliamentary Board' was there h)nm*d and the 
later oamo to share the Board’s .attitude towards the Communal Avrard. The WVfrking 
Committee meeting at Bombay at- the end of J'lmc endorse':! the forinufa of mmlLH* 
^‘rejecting nor accepting tlie Award.” llevumfortli the record of poHtieaf evf‘nts in 
Bengal, in particular, is a record of revedt against the decision of the Crmgrc^ss. Tli »3 
liistory of tho formation of the Congress Nationalist Party, tJio contest of '’‘Assembly 
elections on this issue and the triumph of the Nationalists in every constituency .are 
too fresh in ]>ublic memory. 

The Council programme is essentially a method of constitutional nature ; there h 
nothing like revolt. But the pity is that despite the ivithdrawal of Chd! Disobedience, 
the Government has in no way relaxed the repressive measures, promiilgiited against 
that movement of defiance. Bather newer measures have been devised 'to stiile the 
expression of popular opinion. The muzzling of the press continues with unabated 
rigour. None of the presses licive got back "their security, at the time of Civil Di.s- 
obedience. Nor have tlie ban as yet been witlidrawii from all tJie publics bodiuH 
declared illegal. In this connection the Khudai Khidmatgar, Himlnstharii Bovadnl, two 
Students’ Associations in Bengal, the Abhoy Ashram ' and the Midnapore DistihP'. 
Congress Committee deserve special mention. The authorities soeni dett?nnim'*d not 
to allow these bodies to function. All the Civil Disobodienco prisoners ns well have 
not as yet been set free. 

‘SStb am-EolIiKe’ ' Folic v 

The policy of repression naturally leads to the discuHsion of flm present iKdidetil 
situation in the province, because for several years together a particular coinimmitv 
have been groaning under the steam-roller of repression. Boute" marehos of soldier^'^ 




ointiilMis seaivlips, iiulisj^niBinato arresfj^, oporatiou of siinKOt laws, colfpctive fine and 
tlie like have nuule the life of H'mtlu public nii^-^orablo. It cannot bo gainsaid that 
witlnn living niiTiiory Bengal hn^ over bfjon refineed to sncli a ]ie}]i\em state. If this 
caiUK^t he remedied rmd no cannot murder up cmirage to n^sist this repression, it. 
can only mean tiie eiiias<mlation of the ntt-e and the disappearance of the noble 
patriotic impulse iu the ehildrmi of the soil 

But iho worst feature of this poltey of re|>reRsion is the itmareerafion of no less 
1 lmn 2,50J yoringmeii without trial for an indefinite period. Tliis has meant nntohl 
{listress to thousands of families. If the youth of a society be reiiressed thus how 
long can ih,e society possibly stand. How long will th.e Hocietv take to repair the 
ills How long will these young men endure tliis deteiilioii at t.lie far olT Booli and 
■ Bim carnps.s? . Thtwe can be bo peace hi Bengal unless there 'be liKires^^^ 
graye wioiig. • ^ , 

iJitone of these ymiijg men Iiutg been cliarged with any erinie unlesB it be their 
assoeiatioii witli the Congress. ^ For it is my iirm eoimctiou they are kept In deten- 
tion only because of that. ^ It is oxtremely sad that the Congress has not a word of 
sym|)at]iy for these imprisoneil souls : although there are among tljem such veteran 
CoiigreHs leaders as the Bose brotliei'S. TIse 'Woidcing Committee and the All-India 
Congress Committee have got to^ take noto^ of tins fact. Bengal .should as well with 
one voice demand their release : it is high time for the rrovincial Congress Committee 
to move in tlie matter. 

Though repression is noticeable every wliere in Bengal it has assumed %vorst propor- 
tions in the districts of North and Eastern Btmgal and in Midnapiir. In areas where 
sun-set laws are in oiieration, nobody is allowed to stir out after sun-set without 
Identity Cards. This naturally causes interfereneeB in social and religious functions. 
All the play grounds and public parks in Dacca are forbidden regions to the younger 
generation after dTisk. Persons who have- been served with notice's, are roused xxp by 
the police at ail hours of the night, as they are Tj’ class criminals. In many places 
in mufussil the educational institutions have been brouglit under the thumb of the 
local executive ; and teachers are employed to spy upon their wards. This is indeed 
a woefully terrible state of things, 

Thr Awakd— a Grave Menace 



Next to this policy of repression the Communal A^vartl forms a grave menace to 
Bengal I endorse every syllable of wdiat Bj. Subhas Chandra Bose has ^said with 
regard to the non-possnmus attitude of tlie Congress regaj'ding the Award. Never did 
huniaii ingenuity diudso a more deadly w‘ea})on against the growdiig spirit of nationa- 
lism, If tills fell Award cannot be undone, it w'oulil disintegrate our l>ady into 



■Without recounting all the discussions with regard to the Communal .Award I 
W'ould like only to point out that the non-committal attitude of the Congress regarding 
the same is by no means an accident, but the result of a long continued policy of 
placating the communalists. All tlie pacts and the formula for .settlement of communal 
problems suggested at dilfereiit times by tne Congress hear eloquent testimony to 
the fact. 

LxrcRNW Pact Evils 

, The evil o! separate electorate that we agreed to as a result of the Lucknew Pact 

' " - in 1916, has come to pervade our entire i>ody politic to the negation of the growth of 

.>* ■ nationalism. On the plea of communal settlement at every step “we have pandered to 
Si 8 oommunal claims even at the cost of natioiialjBjn, 'But this has only accelerated 
the demands of the reactionary forces. The system of separate electorate and reser- 
va^on of seats characterised the Lucknoxv Pact. But these have noxv given place to 
the fourteen points of Mr. Mohammad Ali Jinnah. Even aeoeedmg these demands 
■ could not prevail upon the Mahomedans to join us in enforcing our National 

\dTOmds. If Communal Settlement on these lines be the condition precedent to oitr 
. 3 , that Swaraj is never to come, 

herefore, there be no illusion that the Communal Award would solve the 
“ qr would facilitate our march ahead. This can only hamper our 

. can evolve only out of the parties imbibing the true spirit of 
oerpy^ in the p&oe of communalism. It 1% therefore* that we 

In me antimatiomd and undomooxatio Award. It Is gi’atifying to 







■ it 
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observe that there is ao two opinioa in the Congress circle in. Bengal about the rejoc- 
tion of the Avrard, Because the B. P. O. G. authorities in tlieir reply to Bj, Biibha?; 
Chandra Bose’s commiinication from Genoa in this connection definitley stated : — 

^As regard the Gommimal Award we maintain tliat there is iiraetically no dilTeronce 
of opinion among the Congressmen in Berigal. Every Oongressraan considers it anti- 
national, ineqiiitous and undemocratic and thinks that it should bo rejected along with 
the J. P. a i^eport.” 

This speaks for itself and any comment is needless. I appeal to you all to adhore 
to this observation of the Executive Council of the B, P. O, 0. . 

To those who hold the view that the Communal Award should remain sacrosanct 
till an agreed settlement is arrived at, I would only point out that the author of the 
Award, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, also uses that specious plea against any attempt at 
reopening the Award, If it could come into existence ^ irrespective of the wishes of 
the people, why should communal agreement be a condition precedent to its annulmeut. 
A little retlectibn would show that so long as the Award be there, tliere uuiu be no 
agreed settlement It can come only after undoing the Award, and not before jt Tim 
Nationalist Miissalmans in our midst also have taken this view. Beeausa it is siatod 
in a resolution, adopted by the Executive Committee of Nationalist Miihamniadans in 
Bengat that— *‘Mt (Award) had practically closed the door of settlement between the 
different communities, in so far as it has laid down that no settlement will be necepited 
unless it is znade with the consent of all the oommunities concorned.’l 

The truth of this observation goes -without saying. 

‘While rejecting the Awuird none need feel any undue concern about the settlement 
of the communal problem hei'e. Barring other provinces the solution of tills cpieBtion 
in Bengal is by no means difliciilt. The iiiter-communal difference among the local 
people is not at all marked. The Hindus, Mussalmaiis and Indian Christians here— 'all 
belong to the same Bengali race differing only in religion, having eommunity In 
language, dress, culture and traditions. Of course," tliere are conimiinalists wlio ttudve 
upon artificially creating difference to the denial of lesson of history. 

Another word and I finish my observations regarding the Gommiuial Award. It 
has been already mentioned that" no agreed settlemoiit is possible with tJu3 Award 
before us. The Congress also resents" the intervention of a tliird party in what it 
considers a domestic question. But nevertheless at tlie end of February lust the 
Congress President Sj. Rajendra Prosad entered into an agreement with Mr. Jiunah 
on the basis of the allocation of seats, as in Award, They, no doubt, agreed upon 
replacing the separate by the system of joint electorate. But tlie differential fnirnddse 
that the Rajendra Prasad — Jiiiuah parleys suggested for (lie If imlus and 
with a view to bolster up the number of voters of the latter eoimnunity, taices away 
much of the effects of the proposed joint electorate. It was, therefore, thut wo 
not accept tho.se terms. No good can come out of any sidtlemeiit based on Ihe 
Award unless it be on the lines of joint electorate, pure and, sirnplig with znodhi^^afions 
of other objectionable features of' the Award. Uousctjiueutly aiiy scirlciiirmt to fn* 
really equitable should bo based on joint olootorate with or without rcscrvatioiis 
the minorities alone, 

Rf. ACTIOXXnY ‘MiEFOHMs’ ’ 

Being based on the Communal Award, its discussion naturally leads to tlie f|viesti*}n 
of the proposed constitutional reforms. These cannot be wrecked ^Yithoul: wrceldug 
the foundation. In view of the emphasis laid upon the Communal Award let us not 
think that this is the only objectionable feature of the reform proiiosals. In fact, 
these proposals are of so reactionary a character, that tliesc can never be accephilffo 
even if the Communal Award be modified, unless shorn of other objcctionablo iVamres. 
Nevertheless the i ’oiimmunal Award need be emphasised. Because the Congrc'ss atti- 
tude towards the same has lent colour to the view that the reiorins may be rojeeted 
without rejecting the Award. But the two are really inseparable. TIuj need, for n 

separate campaign against tlie Award lias arisen from the fact that ilie 
while rejecting the reforms, failed to urge the rejection of the AwariL Rejeedion of 
the reforms, and indirect acquiesceiiee in the Award go ill together. Alllimigh 
the Congress has urged the rejection of the reforms, it has not delbicd 
the means which consists either of complete non-co-oiie ration oj* ubsfnietion 

within the legislature. Although ideally the best under the present ciiNuimhlumtc 
it may not be acceptable to the people. Then the other ib thu ofiiy 

alternative left open to ub, without how^over, the acceptance of office. It is mucli 
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to h% regrett<.4 iliuf jii tin? ■Legislative AssemHlv owing to the tactics 'of Mr; Jinuali 
the Congress rcsuhilion on the rcJiK'.tion of the reforms was defeated. There is, how- 
ever, no' reason for ihispalr-; we should agitate against the rt forms and alltho provinces 
working together, we are bnind to suoeeed. 

Bm’DMjc Disximss 

Having disinissed the Ooveniment policy of rt^pression, the reform piViposal and the 
CmBmunal A^vard. let us wnr turn our athnitimi hi the CMite e« ononuc disirtjss that 
prevails in the proviiuK?. Causes more than one lia^c emnVaned to iipsft tlie economic 
striK-turo and ther’e iim visible around all the signs ot soua di>^uipti(m The ^samindars. 
middle class and the agrioultu dst— all are equally aitcekd In a pnm uj 4^ agricultaral 
]mmnci\ agricultriral distress ims a iiecessai'y repc‘i\usnon upon the tvitne society. Fall 
m the agricultural income has created middle class unenipluvment and the impoveris- 
hed y.amimlars. Then tho top lum-y system of admmisliation hib also its share. The 
in(!idinjce of taxation is (jonstantly oil the increase, so mimh so that e\en tobaceo, tho 
oidv solace of the serai-starved peasantry, cannot escape being taxed Children of the 
soil hax'eiio place in the trade and eomnierce of the pioMnce We aie thus pressed 
by adverse faionoinic forces on ail hands. Bomo amount of lelief nid} no doubt, be 
brought about by tho readjustment of existing relationship between tho agricultural and 
other vested interests. But no permanent solution is possible without ladieal change 
in the present rTovernment and the costly system of administration. Nevertheless, with 
a view to alleviate agricultural distress, we should strive hard for remedial measures, 
such as the restriction of jute cultivation. The Govemnifaut has recently taken up the 
matter ; but the Congress has long been working in this line. But it 'has become at 
present all the more necessary to checkmate the systematic propaganda that is being 
carried on, against tlie Congress alleging that the Congress is re.sponsible for the 

f resent deplorable state of things. Besides repudiating sucdi allegations it needs be 
rouglit home to the people that the removal of their distress urgently calls for drastic 
change in the present of administration. 



Hunt OF CONOEESS 

To accomplish this purpose, the Congress should take lead in organising peaseiit 
movement, so that such movement may effectively safeguard the real interests of the 

' of the kind are fraught 

indifferent to the same. The 
i Session of the Congress, has 
ogTanisations cun never be too 

careful in 'this regard. 

As to the constructive work the Congress lias set up three organisatiqns, vie., the 
All-India Bpimiers’ Associations, the Harijan Board, and the Village'Indiistrios* Associa- 
tion. Workers of those orgaiiisatioiis cannot actively participate in ijolitics. The 
consequent diversion of workers cannot help weakening the integrity of Ihe Congress 
and adversely affecting the national interest. The Congress is esseutiallj a political 
organisation and its political activities alone have contributed to its glory. If, liowever, 
Gosgi’ess workers at present engage tlieniseh^es exedusively in constriietive activities of 
non-political character, it is sure to tell upon the prestige of the Congress, and bereft 
of political signiiicancB the constructive work ns w^eli may not assume its proper pro- 
portions. It is a matter of common experienoe that the political movement adds a 
iilip to constructive work like the spread of charka and Khadi to the exclusion of 
foreign stuff. The phenomenal cigarette boycott is also a ease in point. 

But it is regrettable that the spirit of Swadeshi is not enduring enough. There 
should be constant propaganda for the use of Swadeshi. The establishment of the 
Village Industries Association is undoubtedly a move in the right direction. It would 
indeed be a great achievement if the Association succeeds in reviving the dead and dying 
industries and the self-siifhcient village economy. But unless there develops sufficient 
love for Swadeshi, mere mainufacture of village products cannot carry us far. 

Eeoegakisitiox Need 

As to the Congress organisation, after repression of last three years, the one 
thing meded is to reorganise them. For this purpose it is essential that we get in touch 
"Mho workers throughout tho province. They need be organised into a weli-knit body* 
no -doubt that there is the eternal want of pence, but that is not an insuper- 
“ Harijan, and village industries work must be pushed through. Labour 
inoyemeai.ts as well should have our lull support Congress workers 
work of imparting eduoatiou m the viiiage folk, 

1 X /‘I ‘ 
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In conclusion iny appeal goos to you for closing up of the Congress miil-s. You 

are all aware of the fervent appeal of our exiled leader, Sj. Bublia'5 Chandra Boko. ie 
this connectiou. The difference in. our ranks has been the cause of Bengal s undoing. 
As at present there are no two honest opinions with regard to BongoiFs peetuiar proh- 
ieins and for the solution there can be no earthly reason why jointly wo should not 
undertake the responsibility of furthering the Congress w^ork and ideal to the Juli. 
Let the ideal of unity he the message of the Conference to the country. May Biiinjpur 
earn the undying fame of composing up our differences— Baade Mataram ! 

RESOLUTIONS— Second Day— 20tk April 1035.,, 

The formal proceedings of the Conference commenced to-day, the chair moving a 
resolution condoling wdth the death of Congress workers anddeaderB all oyer the country 
during the last four years, including among others Y. J. Fatal, d. M, Sengopta, Bepin 
Chandra Pal, B. N. Sasmal, Abhayankar, T. A. K. Sherwani and Raiigaswauii lyeuger. 
This resoliitibn -was xmanimously adopted by the w*.iio!e house stancUiig. 

SuFFERmOS' OF \T0RKERS 

The next resolution w’as : ^TMs Conference places on record its profound apju’ocki- 
tioii of the services rendered to tlie national cause by all those people of Hongai wiio 
have suffered in pursiiaiioe of the Civil Disobedience programme of voluntary ollorio^" 
and who in accordance with the Congress advice without salferhig any ilcfence or 
bail served and are serving various periods of imprisonment, and ^ calls upon tlio 
people of Bengal to keep alive this spirit of sacrifice and to niamtaiii mibroken tlie 
struggle for freedom."' 

Free Elemenmit Education 

Sj, Panchanan Basu next moved the following resolution : "As free tdemtuil ary 
education is the primary and urgent need of the masses, this Confcny-iice iirges ^ on all 
Congress organisations of Bengal to introduce the same bn iiatimial lines in tholi^res-' 
respective areas and requests ’the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee to appoiiityn 
Committee to prepare a selieine .for 'organising and finaned ug national education m 
Bengal and for that purpose to raise c funds, prepare a budget 'and submit proposals to 
the B. P. 0. G. for their approval and sanction/’ 

Yiliaoe Industries 

Sj. Jaiindra Nath Boy of Bogra next moved the following re^oluflon : "This Cm- 
ferouce appeals to the people of Bengal to use articles pruduced in villages and, furibcr 
requests them, specially the Congressmen, to-, help the ^ All-Iodia Village.^ Indusliies 
Association in their eiideaAn)ur for the revival or injirrove-ineiit ol iiic cottage 
mdustries.” 

BupimssivE Polio V 

Sj\ Birendra I^ath MaBiimdar next move the following rirsolufiou : "This cemfer- 
eaco enters its protest against the Government policy of reiu’e.ssion and calls' n|"«on the 
people of Bengal to demand release of detenus and Die wltlidrawal of repressive laws;’’ 

Constitution FOB India. ■ 

8j\ Amarendra Nath Ghaiterjee moved as follows : 

‘^Whereas it is the inalienable right of tlie Indian people to determine fbeir rovii 
constitution and whereas only a ^ constituent Assembly elected by the entire nation 
can bo convened when the nation has acquired sufficient strength to achieve its 
object of complete independence and tuan frame such a constitution, tliis (‘onferoneo is of 
opinion that the constitiition which is sought to bo forced uprui this con ntry*. sbrudd 
be wrecked. To this end the Indian Nationa! Congress should muko it its to 

make the operation of that constitution impossible by capturing the logishitures srt; up 
under the new constitution and by refusing to iiecnpt tlm ofOiros of minii-4ers followi’d 
by persistent obstruction compelling the Governmtmt to .suspend the sham cunstitution 
and by preparing the country for direct action through which, alouc can the mil ion 
realise its right to self-dotermination/’ 

Peasant’s Condition 

8J, Panchanan Bami next moved the following resolution which also was carried 
imanimoiisly : — “In view of the deplorable economic condition of the peusanis of H«mgrd 
Diis Conference requests the B. P. G. 0, to form a sub-committee to enquiro into actual 
conditions, that is to say their indebtedness, of interest, productivity of soil, In- 
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and fKjfCmdiiure and tludr ^aparify in pay etc. wltli a viinv devise ways and 
inenns to anielienite tlseir erfiidition finiiiev rt^questn tiie Pm%ineial Oon|]?ress ■ 
:Or)knndlte0 tO;dale:'all .neeeBiBary' siei^s ^ fd ' give effeet fo'.ilm :reeeiniiienclatsenS;of the;, 

^ AWAiin '. 

Now ernne up Cmt diM.^ussirsu Hie nnmt impurtujit resolufirni l»y Hi. Surendra 
Mohmi MoiUa of Rairfluilii relatbiL" tu tlio Conumaiul Award, The resolution ran as 
;|0lfows:— " ; '■ ■ . ^ ■ : 

This C<niferenco is eniphatioally of ojiinioii that the commuiml deoision of the 
British (ioveriinund is manifestly anti-national inic|uitoim and luniernom-atitj and should 
be reJeekMl The iAadlaann‘B urges the A. 1,’ G. C. to larrise' thaXAmgress^atB^^^ 
ttuvards it aofordingly and requests tlie A. I. C. C. to mule attempts to solve the 
oommunnl question. 

^d») This Conference is ol: opinion that the ne^v Congress eonstitution adopted in 
Bombay is imilemoeratic and unworliable. particularly on atounuit of the reduetion in 
the number of delegates, members of the A. 1. C. (1 and of V, C. C.’s raid beeause 
of the eh'tmeut of (^binpulsioii in the matter cd manual labour and the lile. 

%t) This Conference records its strong jjrotest against the non-inelusion of any 
representative from Bengal in the Working Coinmittea ami urges the President of the 
Congress to include Mi\ Bubhas Oh. Bose in the Working Committee without further 
delay. ■. : 

*‘(d) This Conference views witli deep regret the Imig-stauding difference in the 
ranks of Congressmen in the province and urges the B. IA G, C. to bring about unity 
ainongst Congress workers as suggested by SJt Bubhas Ch. Bose.’’ 

Maulana Abdul Baki^ prominent North Bengal nationalist •Muslim, said that 
the Bengal Ilindu attitude toivards the communal decision was as strong and bitter as 
that of the Muslims and lie would join with them in urging the A. I. 0. 0. to evolve 
an agreed solution by all means. But circiirastaneed as they were it would be 
impossible for tlumi to' remain any longer with them if the ressolutlon ivas carriecl 
This, said the. Alaulana, ivas not to"bc3 regarded as a threat but in view of the present 
circumstances the nationalist Muslims %voukl he compelled to Avithdraiv from the con- 
ference most unwillingly, if the resolution was adopted. 

In spite of the fervent appeal made by the Chairmaiij of the Reception Committee 
the Nationalist Muslims withdrew from the Conference. 

RESOLUTIONS-Tfcird Day— 21st April WSB. 

When the Conference resumed its Bitting at eight this morning Sj. Jogindra 
Chandra Chakravariy annoiiin:*eel that the negotilations which were being 
carried on with the* Moslem members over the resolution on Communal 
Award had not, unfortunately, reBiiited in any agreed formula being found which 
would be acceptable to all the parties. The Moslem delegates have intimated that 
though they %vould refrain from participating in the procceedings of the oonfereneq so 
far as they related to the resolution on Communal Award as a mark of protest against 
the resolution they would however not secede from the conference and might return 
to the couforeiico after discussion on this resolution was over. 

After Dr. Nalmakahya Sanyal had spoken on the resolution it was put to vote 
and carried with only h!ve delegates dissenting. 

JIK^^v^-PnASAD IIott Tauks 


Mr. Amar Chakrabarty next moved the following resolution : ^‘This Conference is 
of opinion that the terms of compromise ]jroposed in connection with the Jinnali- 
Bajemlra Prasad unity talks at Delhi regarding communal decision are altogether 
.unsatisfactory and unacceptable and urges upon the Bengal members of the A. I.' C. C. 

■’ Ao opose any resolution regarding settiemeiit of communal problem mi these terms.” 

; ■ . Mr. Mahiioak May Chcudhiiry moved the following amendment to Mr. Chakravaity’s 
resolution’: ^This Conferonco further lequests the A, 1. C. G. and the Congress Working 
' ^ .’Committee not to make any Bettlemont of the communal problem so far as Bengal is 
cohoerned witdiout previous consultation with the representative public opiiuon of 
provinoB.” 

mx. Amarendra Nulh Chatterjee moved another amendment to Mr. Ciiakravarti’s 
“ in these terms' :—- ■ 

is also of opinion that a Bub-Committee consisting of ' twelve 
^ — •» 1 .. formed within a month with the 
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object of devising fdl possible means for aji agreed solution of the tpieslion in this 

^ Mr. Ghakravarti accepted tioth the anrehdiaents and the aaiended resolution was 
carried with oniy four delegates dissenting. 

Upufi 01' HakhaSS 

Mr. Cham Roij of Tangail nest moved tlio following resolution ; ^ \ 

“TJiis Conference considers that imtoacliahility is a curse eating into the vitals ot 
and so appeals to all, specially CougressnKiri, not to observe imtouohahditv 

tUid to holp tho Ilarijtiii Sovak Saiighii in its eiidocivours for tho uplift of 

■ J^EPUTAXiON TO Ej^G;LAND 

“Wliile not opposing any propaganda tour in EagimKl or elstnUiero to eiiligliten 
public opinion against the Goinmunai Award, this Conference is strongly of opiaioii 
tiiat anv attempt to alter or maintain the Conimiuial Award by seudiiig a deixitaiioii 
to British Government is futile and derogatory to India's self-respect am! rei^pe.Afully 
requests Congressmen who might be tliinldng of leading sucli a deputation in England 
to give up that idea.” 


Tlie Piiii|ali Political Csfiferefice 

Opening Day—Lahore’-^Slli. April 1935 

The twentieth session of the Punjab Political Conference comiiMttced afc Brad- 
iaiigh Hail, Lahore on the 6lb. April 1935 under the presidentsliip of 
Naidu, Prominent among those present were Babu Rajendra Prasad, Aciiarya .liri|>alani, 
Dr. EitchleWj'.Mr. K. Sanatauam and Dr. Oopicliand Bhargava, 

.After Lala Dunichand of Lahore, -Chairman of tlie Reception Committee, had wel- 
comed the delegates, Mrs. Mafdu delivered her addresss in Urdu, >She snitl that it 
saddened her heart to see such a poor atteudance (liarcly 503 present) contraslod to 
the dense crowds who had flocked oii the banks of the Ravi to hear Pandit Jawaharlal 
ISfehru raise the cry of fc^warai not bo many years ago. 

Tho Congress was still lively in Bombay, M.udras, Bihar, U. P., Central Frovinees, 
etc., but “tlie diirwan of India, the watchdog on inriia's klsnuA’ was Hleeping. ,11 was 
hero, she said, tluit Punjab’s martyrs kindled the national life anew 16 years ago. but 
now it seemed as though fear iiad cduiled their soul or selfish no.ss diuu|KHi tlicir ardour. 

She said that it was the Piiiijab with its manly races who had given the attrilmtCH 
of nationhood to India to raise hor head among tlie free nations, but to-day when 
tiio Sikhs %vere acting as anything but a bravo peo|)le, they and tho Hindiis were 
wrangling like the meanest banias for a seat here and a seat there ; tliey presented a 
spectacle which filled every .Indian heart with shame. 

She asked Congressmen" to go to villages to propagate the ideas of nationalism ami 
Swaraj among villagers and teach tliem that Swaraj meant more bread and raiment 
for them. ■^\’'orkGrs should approach the poor, she added, not in a spirit of toneli-imd- 
go, but mbc with them as one of them and teach them seif-respuct and the essential 
equality of spirit. She also mentioned that the Hindu Sabha, the Mnslini League aofl the 
Sikh organisations had to-day raised their voice against the Congress, She held that but 
for their -ditdsioBS among themselves, the Communal Award would never have come into 
existence. Proceeding, thefspeaker referred to Gandhiji’s programme of village npUfh and 
said that the constructive work, like that would advance the cause of freedom ami count rv. 
She did not think that much could be achieved by work in the AsHemiilv ami Cmineik 
so long as there was the power of certification of tho dbcau’oy mid the Goviuuiorh^ 
except exposing before the bar of the world the real .nature ol: .!,n(iiAB subjection. 

She appealed to the Hindus, tiie Sikhs and the Moslems to clo.so up their ranks 
and^ concentrate their attention on attaining freedom as one imited nation. 

She concluded with an appeal to the youth of tho 1‘unjab to regain their life C'ven 
as Savitri regamed^ the life o.! her husband by sheer soul force and- inluso that life in 
the yiiiages for which the way had been shown by Mr. Gandhi* 




the nation, 
i^rsonally 
llarijaiis. ’ 
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RESOtUTIONS-Secona D*y~7th. April 1935 

f ha/' eonclaW : this ; svaiiltig. ■ after "paBsIng a liamher ■ ■ ' of; resolutions.:^. 

■:4^^:';rosoMtl0a ;%'’aS'..pnssecl^ : ihe^ ■ deaths of' jiaf:im:ial/'worte ■■sii.eh' as vMr. ' 

■:Vitteilldiai';,i:^atei,^.Mrs. 'Mr*: -ahliYaokite ':Mr* '*^ori*'Oit:pte and 'Mr. 'T. i:.. IC.:> Slier-..: ' 

wani and approf editing the sorvkt's of Dr. Salyupat. Punjab Ihmiueial 

.Congress' arho as at present 'in /pr moiL ■ ' 

the Cu'iigress members in the provhieo In give foil efteet to the 
working C^numiHee’s resolution and for enforiing strict diseiplijio wliorever disobedienee 
thereof was iiotitaal on the part of anv eornmittee or offie'8-b'6a.rer 'or member.. , 

^ Another ri?Kolution reeorded the Conference's indignation ami protest at tho dfiten- 
iion , without: trial ai! moro' than -CCXK) Bengalees under the Bengal Criimiial'Baw'Araeiid- 

The Confeixuire iiy aunilier ivsolntion expressed syinpatlpv witli State prisoners, 
nmrtifd law prisoners of 19M-15 and tie Punjab €oia;pii‘aey ease prisoners and opining 
that the detofstioii of State pidsonors without trial tind tluj fiiriher imprisonment of 
martial law' prisoners was iinjiistitlable, 

The Conference strongly .supportotl the Panjab Zemindars* dnmaiid for the rodiiotion 
of laud rovtuuie by 50 per eont and for tho applicaiiou of the principle of minimum 
jneoma-tas: exemption, so that unto tlie iniainiiini iiworne. no land revemio should be 
■ levmil,'...' 

The Conferoiice eongratulated the Congress Party in the Assembly on its infliction 
of a record numljer of defeats on the Government and by aiiotlier resolution, called 
on all^ Congress w'oii'ers to carry out Gie constructive programme, regardless of 
opposition or repression. 

Tlie Confennico rejected the Oovenmiont’s reform proposals as they were demons- 
?§ainsfc the interests of India and maintaining that the Congress -svas the only 
all-lnaia- organisation consistently carrying on the struggle for Swaraj and appealed to 
the iiBopIo of the Punjab to give unstinted help and supjiort to it in every possible \vay. 

As regards the Communal Av;ard, the Conference characterised it as wholly unsa- 
tisfactory apcl^ a source of growdng inter-communal bitterness and dissensions and 
conBidered it imperative that tho leaders of the various comnunuties should take 
immediate steps to find an equitable and adequate substitute. It also approved the 
efforts of Babu Bajendva Prasad to bring about a compromise based on joint eleetorates. 

The Conference recommended the apjiointrnent of a political sufferers' eniployineut 
board to help and find employment for those who sufferod in national movements. 

The Conforence passed a resolution, strongly condemning the <joverumont for 
-allowing the situation at Karachi to take a serious turn and for indisorimimite firing 
on the crowd and fnrtlier condemned tho Govermnont for not conceding the general 
demand for inquiry and offering its sirujero sympathies to the suiiere'rs. 


The 1 e f ala F r § ? i a c i 1 1 C § e f a r e n c e 


The Kerala Provincial Conference opened its session at Calicut on the 28th. May 
1935 under the presideiicv of Mr. 6\ A, Brelvi^ Editor, Bombay Clironiele. fii the 
course of his speech the Presidexit said : — 

‘^The question is not seldom asked whether Confer encesj such as the one we are 
holding to-day, serve any usafxil purpose. 1 have no hesitation in deedaring that tlu^y 
: X do. We wish to establish democracy in our country. Constant consultation, mohilisa- 
' ^ tion Of collective oommonsense and eternal vigilance are tho very liveath of a true and 
-Rowing democracy. In common with the rest of India, Kerala had given a good 
^ of itself during the Satyagraha campaign of 1030. 

^ years we strove for freedom. We -had a cause that was jtisi We 

^^■b6ldyed ,teader, who will rank: among the greatest men history has known, we 
w mightiest Government of modern times, a non-violent struggle 
fte world had never witnessed before. What have we gained ? xo 
and the wounds have been vain. The new 
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constitution^ wliioli tlie British GoYernrnent is hent upon foisting on the coimtiy, in 
the teeth of almost universal opposition, is a oniel inookery of the Independence, of 
which we fought. The Hindustani Seva Dal, the ‘Mihiidai Ivkidmuigars and many 
other similar Congress organizations, youth leagues, ai,sh rams and other oiitiona! educa- 
tional institutions, are still under a ban. The Congress cannot function in the Nortii- 
West Froiitieuv Fro vinoel^^ are not strong eruuigh to secure tJjo release of Pandit 

Jawaharlal Hehrii, Khan Abdnl Cdiaffar ICian and several other Congressmen wJio are 
in jail. Nor have we the power to sea ^that the hundreds of nth s of Bengal, who 
are detained, are either released or tried in a ooiirt of law. While there is no shame 
in acknowledging the failure of our struggle so far as the attainment of our main 
objective, namely, freedom, is concerned, we have, however, no cause for desp«'iir. 
There is ample oompensatioa in the fact that the struggle has revealed to m mr own 
inherent strength and the almost illimitable resources of service and sacrilice that 
we possess. ' 

In the moving speech that he made in the Congress Houso, Bombay, last week, 
Mahatma Gaudhf declared that there was no disappointment in his heart and tliat the 
happenings in the country gave him no causa for despair. To those, wlio know 
Ciindhiji, this is no mere expression of facile optimism but the statement <)f a simple 
truth, (Tandliiji, in the coarse of the speeoli, said that the portals of Swaraj were 
always open for ns proYid( 3 d we faithfully carried out the eonstruetive programme of 
tlie Congress. I regard these two statements of Gaiidhiji as constituting^ a meassage of 
hope-hope that if we do not give way to despair but, realizing our streiigtli, faith fully 
and earnestly carry out the programme the Congress has placed before us, it will not 
be long before Gandhiji resumes his active leadership and together w^e enter the 
portals of Swaraj, Gandhiji has made a special appeal for support' to the work of the 
All-India YilJ age Industries Association. We may not accept tlie programme of that 
Association as\a complete solution of our economic problem. But India is pre-emin- 
ently the land of villages. The work of the All-India Village Industries Association 
ofers him a ray of hope and it is the duty of ail of us to do all we can to 
support the Association until having attained political power "we are able so to recon- 
struct and regenerate rural life as to afford the villager the fullest opportunity lor 
self-realization. 

The ne^v constitution is, as I stated above, a mockery of-, the independence that we 
are determined to wdii. 

There are many of our fellow-countrymen who think that it is due to our dtdtiut 
that the governing classes in Britain have \vliittled down their crwii original scheme of 
“reforms.” I do not think this is the true explanation of the undoubted domination oC 
reactionary forces in the counsels of Britain so far as the policy towards India is 
concerned. 

We miw deplore this desire of the British gwerning classes to contiimo the domi- 
nation of India, but wc cannot quarrel w'ith it. They are theniselves in the* grip of 
incalculable forces of Capitalism ami ImperlalisBv wlileh blunt their House of justieo 
and fairplay. Perhaps, if a miracle happens within the next few yoai\s and a geririinoly 
Sopiali St Government comes into effective pow'er in Britain and is willing to carry o?it 
British Labour’s oft-repeated pledges to India of cooiplete self-determination, %ve 'may 
expect to have a houourable settlement with Britain.^ But ^Y6 cannot bank oii a miracle 
happening. We have to be masters of oiu- own destiny. We have realisetl that free- 
dom is not a gift that can be given by one nation to another but is an iiiiilienablc right 
that can be won only by our own unaided but organised effort. 

The phenomenal success of Congress candidates^ at ^ the last Assembly okeilons 
demostrated the immense hold which our national organisation lias over tlie 'Jiearts of 
the people, ~a hold which no amount of repression can affect as Lord Willingilon has, 
we liope, realised. Parliamentary work by itself will not carry m to our goal Bfit 
it can contribute a great deal towards helping forward Congress ])ropagiUida anil erovat- 
ing new allies for the Congress. The (’oiigross Party in the Assehibly, under the 
leadership of Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, has already made a very good iHgiimiiig* in this 
direction cund has received the appreciation of the Ail-Iudia Congress Commiltco ut 
its Jubbulpore moeting. There are many Congressmon, and I am ‘one of tJiem, who 
regret that the Party "has as yet taken no step to carry out one of its idoilgcs 'to the 
electorate by formulating a demand for a Constituent Assembly, I am fully aware tliat 
a genuine and effective Constituent Assembly can only be beul when we have 
loped the necessary sanction to enable its do(d.sions to be implementOiL Bat the 
business of the Parliamentary Party is not to forge the sanction ; that sanction can 
only be forged by work^outslde the legislatures. It is its function to formulate the 
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(lemand for a ConHtititt?nt Assomldy with a view lo mobilising public opinion in it-s 
lannm and thus helfdng to dovolop a sartelioii strong enmigh hr flic cotmtry to deter- 
mine the form and nafnre of its ocmsiitntion. The Constituent Assemhlv ‘being the 
organ for the expression of luititmal wlii nuKt fio eleode-i mi adult franchise or a 
franchise as near It as possible. In view of tlie mis^'jonoeptions in rt'^gard to its nature 
and coTnpoHition tfiat exist in some quarters, it is ntsa?ssury for the 'Working Committee 
of the Congress to issue an a^itliqrltativL' statennmt on the subjeet and to take >stops to 
popularise tbs scheme of a Constituent AHSem!>ly. 

The IlLtiMiitE Aim or hie Cov-ouess 

The Indian National Congress is fighting for Swaraj. But it realizes only* too well 
that J^waraj Is not an mid ih itself hiit a means to a higher end of ushering in an 
era of economic freedom and social justice in our country. At its Karacfii "sossion 
it indicated this end by decdaring that in order to mn'i exploitation of tlie inasses politi- 
cal freeilom must inelude real ^‘economic freedom’’. Tlie resolution was symptomatic of 
the revolutionary spirit that is abroad in onv country as -well as in the n?st of the 
world. Tlnnigh riidi m niatt?rial resources, the aiipalling poverty of India’s millions is 
unparaiyod ; and the poor will always he with ns so long as capitalism lasts. 8 ocia- 
lisni IB the only antidote^ to the poison of commnnalism ivliich eorrQd‘-‘s our body-politic. 
There are many snperlieial critics who say India has no need for sucdi an exotic 
movement as Socialism. Those who say so, fid not know what socialism is, Like feuda- 
lism and tbo caste systenp capitalism had its day in tlie evolution of luunan society. 
But it has outlived its utility and has become a dangerous anachronism— with its 
cycles of world depression, tlio perpetual rounds of worries to which it subjects 
mnety-nine per cent of the world’s population, depriving them of the most fundamental 
humaii needs of seeiirity and leisure, poisoning the, springs of life for them, and 
robbing them of their right to enjoy tho fruits of science, learning and art. 

Need fob Sopialism 


The need for Socialism being established, liow are we to achieve it ? In this con- 
nection, I cannot too strongly emphasize what I consider to be the most vital (consider- 
ation* As Congressmen we are pledged to non-violence and if our struggle^ of the last 
low years has domonstrnted one thing more promlueatly than any other, it is that it 
as possible successliilly to carry on a mass movement without violence. AYe must 
achieve Bocialism through non- violence. Our determination to win political freedom 
through non-violence is a challenge to history. There is no a^eaHOii wliy we should 
not make history by bringing about a peaceful economic revolution. It is a happy au- 
gury for Socialism that a Socialist Party has been organised within the Congress. The 
Confess, as I stated above, has, by its Ivaraehi resolution, committed itself to a pro- 
gramme which, if it does not satisfy the ardent aspirations of many of us, is sucdi as 
with due amplifications, can constitute a basis for any constructive eifort to realize 
Bocialism in our time. 

I hope I shall not be misunderstood by my Socialist friends if I place before them 
some considerations for their earnest attention. They have, of course, to be unremit- 
ting in their endeavour to carry on vigorous propaganda supported by organivsatiomil 
work among the people. But within the Congress itself, they will, I trust, be in not: 
too great a hurry to ^seek to commit that great national organisation to policies or 
programmes whiea it hamiot immediately carry out. It should be their endeavour to 
enhance the national cimracter of the Congress and add to its strength by inducing an 
0Y0i-increasing number of workeri?— and by workers I mean all those who work, 
whether by brain or by hand, in the fields, factories and offices— to join the Congress 
and carry bn the common fight for economic as well as political freedom. 

May ' I also plead xvith those of my fellow-Congressmen, who are ajd to regard the 
demands of the Socialists as premature and inopportune, that those demands are mere- 
ly tho expression of a crying wi’ong of humanity all the -world over, the redress of 
which cannot brook delay and that the task of statesmanship consists, in a constant 
re-adjustment of policies and programmes to meet the progressive requirements of 
toe ? The supreme issue before every Indian is that of freedom from political 
‘ Slavery— a freedom that alone will enable us to play our due part m csollaborators 
other nations in to common endeavour to extend the bounds of human happi- 

NbID fob UNDSESrAHDlHO 

J^eedom can be carried ont snocessMly only If there is perfect 
"donee betwem mri. pther Congressmen. It is idle to 
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pretend that liere is no difference of views between them. Bat tlie^tliings which nnite 
them are infinitely more mimerous than those which divide them. Even tlie difforcooes 
foeWeen them are such as are capable of adjustment by constant and franlc consiiltotion 
prompted by a spirit of eompromise. I have not ths least doubt that if such a con- 
sultation takes pliioo between the spokesmen of tlia two sections of the Congress a 
programme can be evolved which all Congressmoii will carry out with xeal and devo- 
tion. I have laid special emphasis on the need for an iincierstandlng between the two 
sections of the Congress because I feel that it constitutes^the paraniount issue before the 
country to-day apart, of course, from increasing the membership of tlm Congress and 
carrying out its constructive programine. I trust the conference, by its works, will make 
a helpful contribution to this urgent national task of creating the maxiihuni of un- 
animity of actioh with the minimum of diversity of views amoiig Congressmen. 

RESOLUTIONS— Second day— 20th. May 193S 

The Conference resumed its session this •morning and passed the followdiig rescdii- 
tions^ Condolence resolutions on the death of Y. J. Patel, J.s M. Beii-Guptiu Dr. Besant, 
Abhyankar, Sherwani, Sir 0. Sankaran Nair, K. Madhavan Nair, T. Pu Krishnaswaini 
Aiyar and otliers who have died in the cause of India’s freGclom w-ere moved from 
the chair and passed 

Tub Cokobess and Indian States 

Mr, A, Ramachandran then moved: ^Inasmuch as the Indian States constitute 
a political and military support to British Imperlaiism, and a source of feudal iiack- 
wardness and reaction, this Conference declares that in the interests of the Indian 
National Congress as those of the people of Indian States, tlie abolition of the rule 
of the Indian Princes can alone assure complete independence for the whole of India 
and invites the people of the Indian States to fight side by side with the people of 
British India in the struggle for independence, 

/^This Conference further feels that the Indian National Congress should actively 
engage itself in organising the State’s subjects on the basis of their imuieiiJate demo- 
ciratic demands side by side with developing and iiiten£ufying the eeonombi struggle 
of workers and peasants in the States. The immediate democratic deinauds should 
include the following: — (1) A single Chamber legislature elected on adult franchise; 
(2) A Ministry elected by and completely responsible to, th{3 legislature ; (3) the 
Royal family to have access as privy purse, to not more than a per cent, of tin.* 
State’s revenue ; (4i the religion of the Itoyal families to have no intluenou on ihi 
administration of the State and (5) freedom of speech, press and association.’’ 

M?\ P. Krishna Pannikkar (Pennani) moved a resolutton to the effect that India 
should not participate in any war in Europe even though BrifaiJi was iiivulvefl in it. 

Mr. P. Narayanan N air Him moved: d^Whereas'it is the inalieiuildc right of the 
Indian people to ‘determine their own constitution and whorcas only a constituent 
Assembly, elected by the entire nation and convened , wdiou tin.? nation has aoquin.^d 
sufficient strength to achieve its object of complete independence can frame such a 
constitution, this Conference is of opinion tliat the constitution wdiieli is Bought 1o he 
forced upon the country should be wrecked’’. 

He also moved, as part of the resolution that Congressmen*; should not accept olliee. 
Their object after entering the legislatures, said the mover, should be only to w.reck the 
constitution. 

The Conference also passed a resolution moved from the Chair demanding the 
immediate release or trial in courts of the Bengal detenus and appealing to the irabllc 
to rendei? financial aid to their distressed families. 

Change OF Congress Cbeed Demanded 

Mr. A, K Pillah of Coimbatore, moved the following resolution : 
Conference recommends^ to the Indian National Congress io eluiiige its creed so thnf, 
the goal of complete independence must mean the establishment of an independ<Mit 
state in which power is transferred to the producing masses and that such an objec- 
tive involves the refusal to compromise at any stage with British Imperialism.’’ 

Organisation OF Labour Peasantrt 

^ Mr, K. Kwnar of Travancore moved a reBolntion calling upon tlio Kerala Provin- 
cm Congress Committee to organise the labour and the peasantry o! the provinno 
on the basis of some^ labour demands such as freedom of laoour and fi-om surfilom, 
the nght to form unions, strike and picket, compulsory recognition by the emidoyor^ 
of the worker’s unions, a living wage, etc. ^ i ^ 
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Mr. K M. Vishnu Bhamfmymt o! Tellidn^rv luova^l a molattOB to Btari a 
countrywide campaign to edueata the raassts ia villages as to their present condition 
and rwkdK* 

Mr* Krishna Pillai then moved : ^Thi?5 Confereiipe reeommemls to the Indian 
Mationai Conference that Clause if of Article 5 of the constitutirm of the Congross 
Bliould be deleted bo m to remove the* mamnil labour qualilicatiou for election to 
Congress. fiMoe evr ■6M?entlve 

Mr. Sridkitr (Travaneore) then moved : '"Whilst this Conference stands for unifica- 
tion of all Kerala into one administrative unit, it is definitely of opinion that such 
nulllaation can become posnible only after the ernnination of the PrineedomB in 
fravancore and Cocdiin.'' 


The Karnataka Provincial Conference 


.’il.:, .C 


Opening Day— Mangalore— lOlh* May 1935 

Presiding over the eighth Karaatak Provincial Political Conference held at Mangalore 
on the loth. May 1035, Mr, 8ri Prakasa^ delivered an esceiieiit address, review- 
ing the political situation of the country. The conference was opened by Babu 
Ua^^ndra Pramd^ the Congress President. 

At tire oiitest, Mr, Sri Frakasa paid tributes of the sufferings of the people in the 
country's cause, and referring to the Governmont’s refusal to withdraw the ban on the 
Hindustani Seva Dal said 

‘'Then when . with a show of generosity, Governmont has withdrawn its ban from 
so many national institutions, we are bound to wonder why some others still continiie 
under it Among those, the most prominent, not only for you who . have given it hirth, 
bat lor ns alL is the Hindustani beva Dai tliat has done so much to show us the 
vidue of discipline and has taught ns the very necessary lesson of self-reliance* 

''No wonder the Government hates it, for which we need not care ; but we aro 
bound to utter a strong and indignant word of ^irotest against the Home Member’s 
repeated statement that a ritle was discovered for the purpose of practice by the 
Seva Dal. 

‘'intrenched in irresponsible power, these good men -who form Government can libel 
any person or institution with impunity, but the world is not going to be deceived 
when the Home Member is unable to explain despite repeated queries and the 
challenge thrown out by our intrepid brotlier Dr. .Hardikar, tlie founder and soul of 
tliat body— as to where the rille is and w’hat became of the person who was discovered 
- with .it .'I .'■■■ 

‘‘We must however warmly congratulate the Seva Dal, whicdi though apart of the 
Congress, has come to be regarded by our opponents as more powerful than the Congress 
Itself and continues to sufer from "their evil attentions even when the Congress may 
be said to be comparatively safe.'’ 

Turning to the problem of villages, the speaker said ''IVith the new orientation 
given by Mahatma Gandlii to our political work, town and country have come in 
closer contact otherwise we, public w'orkers of the to%vn, had even less idea than the 
fors%n offi^cial that there w'as anything like a village wltln its toil and sufering, the 
^^^tence ol wMoh alone makes life possible -.for us all 

“Iven so I must confess we are not. yet as persistently careful of villages and its 
laumbie dwellers as we ought to be. The pity is that even a country like Russia that 
rto their foundations the age-long prejudices of class-superioxity and is 
the world hew , a whole country can be turned into a veritable physical 
I motal garden with every single individual in it, as a happy gardener thereor, has 
* the village peasant, what it claims for the proletariat, the 

■Wle in India muat guard , ourselves against our own blunders of 
from the, shortcomings of others ; and neglect the villsge 

and tojyiEnger who is thO' 
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‘^Tfae whole weight of our social, political, economic and tlioologiial life falls on the 
villager; and priest and politico official and mereliant, hanker and iandlord alike o%pIoifc 
liim. It is he who has to work hardest, it is he who is most xiseful, and it is he who 
suffers the most and pays the most . It must be the endeavour of everyone of us to do 
the best can to alie\date the sorrows and lyaise^ the spirits of our humhio brethren. 
Mahatma Gandhi’s work in this, as in many directions, can not he under-estimated. It 
is he who has taught us self-respect and self-esteem and showed us that the way to 
win them is by identifying ourselves with the poorest and the inost down-trodden in 
the remotest village. Ills new schemes for reviving village industries deservo our 
active support, mid I may only hope that the beautiful surroundings in which you 
live, you would be able to make still more beautiful by making all men and women 
and children living in town and country therein happy and cqiitented with an equitable 
distribution of work, wages and leisure among tliem and with proper food, clothing:, 
housing and education for all. 

I dare not proceed without sounding a note of ivarning wliicli is the outcomo 
of my own little experience during a large number of years. We should^ not ha too 
optimistic, because the villager unhappily is his own "worst enemy. Wo iieod not 
discuss the causes that liave resulted in this mentality In Mm. The fact mnaius that Jio 
will not be organised, he will not look to Ms own interests, he will fight Ms neighbour 
and distrust his friend, 

“Every village is an epitome of a world at war, and from the earliest years of 
childood every village man and woman grows up in much traditionfil hatreds and family 
fueds, that common' village difo and organisation for common ends have become 
impossible. 

“His intense attachments to his small little plots of land complicates the pro gam 
of his life much more than can possibly be imagined by those w’’ho do not know him. 
I cannot but feel that conditions here must be 'tlie same as else-where and yoti will 
have to tackle this psychological })robIem in a spirit of sympathy and uaderstanding. 
I only pray that you Way succeed where many have failed. 

“It would serve useful purpose to the history of our recent past ; to talk of the 
high hopes of the great endeavours of successes and failures during tlie last few years, 
I cannot deny that we are passing through a period of intense depressiem. It Ls in 
such periods alone that nations and individuals alike arcj tested. Tliere is no need for 
despair, for not the worst pessimist amongst us can imagine tliat the de|>ression is go- 
ing to last for ever. My own feeling is that that*. is just the time when we slKHih.l 
be able to make clear to ourselves as well as to the world at large what exactly we 
stand for. 

‘Without doubt we want a reconstruction of society. Wo are tired of the present 
inequalities of life ; and in this connection we must weluoma the Congress Bocialisi 
Party, which is trying to formulate tlie national demands in clear and precise language, 
I should respeotfuily suggest that, viev/ed even from a selfish stanilpoint, socialism will 
give them .sometMiig that is of real gain evem fc»r themselves. Men of position ant! power, 
of wealtli and of leisure, cannot fail to realise that the things they prize are thcnisciveH 
endangered whan the many ai'ound them live in dirt and poverty without the light 
that knowledge and comfort gives. The poverty of the neighbour inexorably reacts on 
tlie w'ealthy ; and disease and death come •.iiusiispected within sheltered walls because 
men outside are unhappy and unclean. 

It is time that we ])laced before the country our exact ideas about the society w'e 
are seeking to build. That will help all to know wiiat xve w-ant and will eliminate all 
doubts and suspicions and, may be, false hopes and ambitions as wud!— that so unneces- 
sarily clog us at every step. 

“I am sure you will not w*ant me to speak of communal differences. That 1$ not 
a subject happily that troubles you very much, in this part of the xvorld. I come 
fresh from a provineo wiiidi is full of it, and recently we have witnessed some of 
the xYorst liorrors that these senseless squabbles can perpetrate. Tlie Oawupora Riots 
enquiry Committee appointed by the EaracM Congress has, to my irniiKl, said the last 
word on tlm subject. Wc can only hope that we may stil learn wisdom from the 
terrible happenings of the past and not make oursolv< 3 B willing victims of sehming 
men and their calculated policies. It is for us to cultivate a purdv nationalistic and 
numamstic outlook against all odds, free from ail heart-narrowing encurnbranees of 
class, ^ caste or comrminal bias. We^ can do this if we will , ^.ind the longer wo delay 
in this me worse will be our position and the wider will get the chasm that seimrat^s 
■OB from our hope and ideal of Furna Swaraj. 



m 




■ ^Nol)ody, liaviBg aii %iht% of ttnckn'stafKling, can pretend that tlie existing legisktees^ 
mere haBclmak!ens"uf au irresjionsihle eseentite as they ^ are, can lead ns anywhem 
' near 'SwarB|, ■ Wliat is'' wanted is; work jn tlie emiiitry, ; Legislative woTk '^at 'best;' 'can ^ 
be wanted of vahse wlieii it is ba«‘ked by work tmtside and iegislattires even in free 
. eenntries ’.are^not- able to^ ■ ' to ■ aBythiiig' . imless - ; imhllek opinkm oiitsMe,, snpprts'Lliein. 
Tiierefoi’ts for ns it. is esseiitiah while giving moral snpport to the programme of 
Congress inside the hYdslatnre, to i-oneentraie on work ^ outbide. .Even if mgislature 
work w'ere valuable, only a very few of oar workers, in the very iiatnro of tilings, 
can be there. Wo mast form a progiamme for the rest of mir workers whoso cease- 
less activity among the musses of the pectpie ulorio t-au lead to taiigible and clesirablo 
'.mnlts.:; ■ ■■ "' 

first requisite is to set ourselves to strengthen the Congress organisation. 
My appeal to you all is to help ia putting oiir lloiiBO thoroughly in order. Unless 
that IS done wo «an accomplish nothing. It is more necessary than ever that along 
with n- strong outward frame work, a fiiio spirit of ecmiradeship should exist among 
ns. Lhat alone can obviate the hmieutable and ]ierfectiy unnecessary niutiml jealousies 
and suspicions that poison public life. 

lay great stress on the contUmance of our organisation in peace and wav alike ; and I 
earnestly call upon all Congressmen to see that their organisation never fails or faulters. 
People will tell mo that there is lack of money. I fear I cannot accept this excuse. 
How simple is the specific, ho^v witlun there eacli of all is the means to help. The 
small four anna bit once a year is all the finaneia] contribution tiuit an individual 
need make and thus not only raise himself to the dignity of being a living part of 
our great organisation, but also feel just ])ride in the noble thought that ho is doing 
his bit in htuping to free this country. 

^^Four orores of men and ^vomou paying four annas each gives you one crore a 
year. I love small contributions that come from the many. I have no such love for 
largo contributionvS that come from tlie very few and are invariably given alter 
flattery and with a great show of- obligation. If the Congress is for all, all must shai^e 
its burdens as all will share the fruits of its labours, 

^Brethi'en, do not forget that hundreds of thousands of poor men, ^vell-organised, 
weli-detormined, and righteous-mined, will always be stronger not only is numl)6r 
but even in actual total wealth, however poverty-stricken individually, than the few 
who are supposed to be wealthy to-day. we must see that our Congress organisation 
is constantly and vigorously functioning in every nook and corner of the land, and 
that ah the expenses incident thereto, as well as all the labour necessary for it, are 
borne by. us, Congressmen. Let us have hope and confidence in ourselves, as wo have 
cocixago tod sacrinoe ; and the field will be ours. 

Let m not forget that among other things the Congress has also to be a sort of 
mutual insurance society, so that when our comrades fall or are disabled, the 
organisation could take care of them and their fainilios. Bo many want to como but 
are deterred by circumstances ; some come with great enthusiasm, but fall back be- 
cause of the utter uncertainly of the welfare of their dependents, if they should 
chanOQ to depute out of action in the fight ; some unfortunately— and I confess 
this with sorrow — even retire in Tvratli and" bitterness after' doing miieli good work and 
undergoing suffering, feeling that there is^. no one to care for them or look after their 
dear ones when they are not themselves available. 

‘‘These friends have to be assured ; it is but fair that they should be. All this can 
only be done by the humble and regular contributions from themselves in the nature 
of a fixed tax, not by raising subscriptions from others -by fits and starts. Let the 
history and the working of the great trade unions of the '^vorld teach us a lesson both 
in methods and in res’ults. 

“And will you also permit me to plead with you to avoid, as far as is humanly 
possible, the most imfortunate and umiecessary mutual bickering that bo often ruin 
fine work ? We are all striving for a society •whence we want to eliminate the very 
causes that divide man from man ? Shall we, Congressmen, in our own lives, show 
that we cannot rise superior to the lower element in our nature, that we are pursuing 
only a phantom ? I diave been more distressed than I can say, at the sight of our 
best workers ruining themselves by their self-sacrifice, and then jeopardising the 
/Otose for which they underwent that sacrifice by mutual recriminations and imputa- 

not fighting against any class or any race. We axe honestly fighting 
it: 4. b^ ;i^ystem ; we are no enemies of any individual or any group. We wish ill 

of oIU, oud SO in OUT hoarts thoro fe realiy no 
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place eitlier for anger or for hatred. The great tstniggle for India's freedom i.s unique 
m the annals of mankind because there is no fooling of ill-will even against tho very 
people who in ; other oireumstancps, and in a iiglit of another .sort, wo-.iM have boon 
‘regarded as enemieB. / , . ■ 

‘^Let it bo Itiiow-U by tbosa who may be frightened by tho activities o.? CongroKsnien 
that Congress stands for all, and that we do .not anrl cannot donnfenanco violence of any 
sort, for wo are not tliirsting for tlie blood or the wealth of any ona We are definitely 
out to establish a state of “Booiety wherein, so far as is Iminanly possible, all fiersons 
■will ho dealt with equitably. Onr inetliodB must always be peaceful and legitimate; 
and if there must be suifermg in the proeesSvit must be iailieted only upon durHclveK. 


Ihe Aidka Proracial Nalioiialist Coafcreace 


■' Opeiimg Day-^Guiiliir— 20lii. Febraary 1935*. ■ 

The Andhra Provineial Congress Nationalist Conferenee was held at Cuntur on 
the 20th Februay 1935 under the -.presidency of Dr, B, S. Moonjce. in the 
the course of his address Br. B, B. Moonje referred to the dreimstanees 
that led to the formation of the Congress ^ Nationalist Party, the <3}ngress 
attitude towards the Communal Award and the Nationalists’ opposillon to it. "*.it is 
often said by British statesmen that the communal problem of India is not of British 
mtike but itls inherent in the traditional inter -eommunal relations of the different 
religious communities iiihabiting India. But those of us, who will not fail to keep green 
in mind tlie well-known history'^of the manufaeture and - growth of tlie commimal problem 
in India, will not be easily duped.” 

Prooeediug he said: '^Tlie commiinal problem of India is entirely a proilmd. of 
British diplomacy purposely manufactured for perpetuating tlinir hohl mi India by 
creating and maintaining circumstances under the comniunities will be at logger- 

heads with each other and ever needing the heif) of the British for their protc'Ction 
and safety.” Ho then analysed tho Communal Award ^ and pointed out tliat it is 
‘disruptive, anti-national and grossly-.iuijiist to the Rindus.” 

CoKGRESS Attitude CFaTicis.EO 


He described at length the discussions over the communal queBtion at 11 to Ibnutd 
Table Conference and stated that the “.A'tvard was not mp award of an arbitrator l>ut 
purely an arbitrary decision of the British bureaiicm^^^^ 

Criticising tho Congress attitude towards tlia Award, he said that no! f)ii.ly was ii 
self-contradictory, but was of dubious expedieac^n If it was intended to obtain ‘Muslim 
support, it had proved futile. “What did the Gongress gain”, he asked, “at llir* cm. 
of nationalism and over the ruin of tlie Hindsi intcuusts Bid the Muslim sapport 
them in rejecting the Report summarily ? Bid the Congress Party In the AHsenibly, 
at least keep its promise to the Congress and to the voters V ’The Congrtvsn Party 
was pledged for turo things— first to reject and vote against the entire Beport and 
second to oppose both acceptance or rejection of the Award. Let us, from this point 
of view, analyse the strategy of the Congress Party and the result' of voting ana see 
how tho trust was managed. The Congress lias not been able to placate the Moslems 
and to win them ovei* to join them for rejecting the Beport. Their resolution was 
thrown out beeause the Moslems went against them actively and with delilHwatc diger- 
mination. AYe cannot however blame the Congress Party for thdr iruil)ility to get 
through their resolution of entire rejection. Tho Assemldy is so eonstiaitod that tlley 
could never command a majority in it, but we blame them for having delibenitciy 
ignored all warnings both by the Congressmcm ami their sympathisiu’s and w*elB 
wishers and for their colossal ignorance of lininan nature as it is.” Tim two vhal 
points of the Moslems, according to Br. Moonje, were tlie (A)mmnna! Award ami Pro- 
vincial Aiitoiioray and Mr. Jinnah liad cleverly manoeuvred to win their points. 

Br. Moonje bitterly criticised tho Congress Party’s resolution for tlie aecriitaiim* 
of tlie Communal Award. He said : “Tho Congress admiis that the Award is anti- 
national and grossly unjust to the Hindus” but it will neitlmr reject it nor accept, it 
for the sake of the amicable settlement of tho eommunal question by 
between the Hindus and the Moslems.” 



m THE KSmmi provincial nationalist CONFEBENcE Imntm 


^Bkeaki»i fir KLfiJfOiuii pHOMrsEs’’ 

^Om may also legiiimably ask-OIave ilw Congress Faity In tJie Ansembly kept 
ilieir pmmisus. te.iheii’ a.i.i4 reh’peett.iil tho mandate of tlio ? 

^Tkeir mitiiikto \xm 5 (1) to rejout tlr* ontin^ Krliem*? of the constitution as planned 
in the Parliamentary Hepon (2) to make a demaiiii for tinr Coinstitnent Assembly to 
draw up a constitution of tiieir own : and (S) neither to micept nor to reject the 
Award. ^ ^ v 

Hn cotineetion with tlio" first mandate, it is wortlnrhile notlog that, though tlie 
Congress Party is nera* afruid of mercilessly oritleising the Ployernmenh . it' ‘ dare : .not , 
olTeiid the Moslem BiiSije|jtibilitieH and thus true to its instinct, it took good caro 
entirely to omit the word h'ejeof and BatisOed their conscitmite by merely ‘recommend- 
ing to till) Governor-General to advise His ^Majesty's (hovmmnient not to proceed with 
any legislation based on the said sclieme.’ Of coiirsa in this mentalit^^ it would have 
been nothing short of a miracle to expi^ct even a trace of a mention of the mandate 
of the Constituent Assembly. But the innst glaring dereli<itioii of the sacred duty and 
the and deiil.ierute tkmting of the Congress hnandate and the breaking of pro- 
mises to their electors lay in their keeping mum and quiet when the first cdause of 
Mi% JIuiiahh amendment, providing for dirci:t and straightforward acceptance of the 
award, ^whicli was according to the mandate neither to be accepted nor to be rejected, 
was being debated on and |kit to the vote. And agaiii one -may ask — what has the 
Congress gained after Iiaving eoimnitted all these sins *?’* 

Contimiing, he said it is the responsibility and the happy privilege of the majority 
community (tlie Hindus) to fight for Swaraj, with the co-operation of the minority 
commimitios, if possible, without it, if not. ‘T agreed with Air. Jimiaix that ‘reikion, 
race or language should not enter into politics.’ This is exactly wrhat the^ Hindu 
Mahasabha smd I have been saying all along. This is exactly the line wiiicli the 
licague of Nations has adopted in sotving the minority problem as a result of the 
combined wisdom of the experienced stateBmanship of England, Europe and America. 
This is why I have boon pressing for the solution of our minority problem on the 
lines evolved by the League of Nations. 

‘‘The time for argumentation and quarrelling wdth the Afoslems is gone. Let us gird 
up our loins and set to work ourselves for tho e.stablisliment of Swaraj in which 
‘religion, language and race’ will have no ]>lace, every person being free to profess 
and propagate, subject always to public law and order, any religion he^ may choose 
and to speak any language ho may like. Ixit us set our face uni^omproniisingly against 

proposals for discrimination of our nationals on the basis of religion, race, culture 
or language. 

Hr, Afoonje then referred to the fimdamental question of Indian defence and the 
need for giving military training to every Indian youth. He related at length a 
dialogue that took place between him and an English Colonel on board ship, tlie 
lesson of which was that unless the majority of the people of India developed the 
capacity to defend themselves against foreign aggression, Indian independence would 
not be permanent, even if it were achieved. Ho, tlierefore, stressed the need for 
military training of the youth, and contrasted in this respect, measures for military 
traimng adopted by Germany, Italy, Eussia and other countries. 




‘‘Somo 10 years ago, wdien I was loading a majority Party of the Swarajists in niy 
Provincial Legislative Council of Nagpur, I wanted to iutroduee a bill for making 
physical and Elementary Military Training compulsary for the school-going hoys of 
our Provmce. 1 was told that as the Bill deals with a Central Subject, it requires 
previous sanction of the Government of India, A?hen such sanction was sought for, 
it .vras refused. Next in 1926, I xvas elected to the Legislative Assembly. Here Jigain 
I made a similar attempt ■which of course now applied to the whole of British India. 
But permission -was again refused to me for the introduction of m all-India Bill on 
‘ the ground that Education being a ti’ansferrod subject the ' subject-matter of the Bill 
partains to Provincial Legislatares, 

‘‘Thu^ I was shuttled from the Pravincial Legislature to the Central Legislature 
b^k again from the Central to tho Provincial Legislatimo, But still not daunted, 
of mine to give notice of a similar Bill in my Frovinolal Legislative 
the form^lBes to ascertain whether -we are more fortunate this 
sanction of the Government of kidta for the introduction of 
Mihstmi^ began his Handi march and we eame out 


liV’i', \ ' L ''I', '' \ ’1," V’ ‘ ' 
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Tarnijig to the task before the peoples,*, he said ‘Toor though we are as a iirttiois, 
men of means of our community, individually and collectiveiy, must hud jnoney for 
similar training of our youths, by establishing Gyinnasiuins, Eiilc shooting rang(‘s, aiitl 
organisation games, boxing, wrestling, drilling, swimming, lathi and sword plays etc,, 
Andhra is as big as Maharashtra, though richer in means of living. As t have heeu 
telling the Maharashtra, so I appeal to the Hindus of Andhra to raise and train under 
one organised command a Yolimteer Corps— .Raindandus— of one lahh of young mou. 
If some of you have time and interest, I **.vould request yoit to go one day to Ishigjmr 
and see with your own ejms, the organisation of my friend, Dr, Ifodgewar — the 
Bastriya Sway am Sevak Sangh— and the training that is given tiiere.'’ 

SnuxtuATE AxnnuA Fuovxxoe 

Beferring to the demand of tlio Andliras for a separate province, he said ; 

am personally, on principle, opposed to it, I want India to evolve as a united 
nation as it was in tlxo past when we wore the masters in our own eoimtrv, I 
do not \Yant India to bo divided first into Moslem India, and Himiu India, 
as the Moslems want and are dreaming and then into so many different au»i 
separate nationalities on the basis of their provinoial languages, such as Europe 
lias been. Tlieso nationalities of Europe, though they profess the 
religion— Christianity— and are practically of the same white race and can and ilo 
sometimes intermarry among themselves are running at each other's throats, simply 
because they have been founded on the basis not of their eominon religion and race 
but of tlieir different provincial languages. That is wliy I have been constantly opposing 
the Moslem proposal of separation of JSind and discouraging the thought of organising 
an agitation for the formation of one province of all Marathi-speaking peo|de of the 
entire Maharastra. In short, I feel that we must do our best to avoid imitating 
Europe in this respect, if possible. 

“But the Congress, the one leading organisation of Indian polities, has, since 
Mahatma Gandhi assumed its dictatorship accepted this principle of division and actually 
divided India into so many different and separate provinces according to their provin- 
cial languages. But the point would not have gained importauco and the poison of 
communalism would not have spread far and wide and infected every phase of life, if 
the Moslems had not conceived and developed what wo may call Islamic patriotism 
with its distinguishing characteristic of separation and isolation from non-islumio 
politics. 

“Though the Congress under the inspiration of Mahatma Gandhi was the first to 
agree to the Moslem" proposal of separation of Sind in its desire to keep ,vi|> a ?vhow 
of Moslem association and its claim of representing Moslems also c^pially with the Hindus 
in the politics of India, the Hindu Mahasabha true to its id«.^al of of pure, unalhnuHl 
Nationalism, has alone been the consistent and determined opponent of. such higbly 
disruptive communalism.” However, he wi.shed the Andliras success in tfudr etlortH 
to get a sejxarate province for themselves. 

Concluding his long address, Dr. ifoofije pleaded for the development iroidu 
nationalism which would make every Hindu come to the help of another iliiida In any 
other part of India, even as Muslim rallied to Muslim to-day. “Hindus must cultivate 
an equally sti‘ong commimal sense and be prepared to run to the Jieip of the Hindus 
in frontier provinces, like Sind, Punjab, Bengal and Assam. As the Islamic jadiricB 
concerns ana is organised for the interests of the entire Moslem oommnnitv oi India, 
BO also the Hindus must rise and combine in tlie Hindu Mahasfiblia to look after and 
protect the interests of the entire Hindu community of India. Nationalism m thus the 
amalgam of these two communal politics of .India.” 


The Aodhra Provincial Socialist Conference 

Opeaing Day— Gunlmr— ISth, February lf3S 

first session of the Andhra Provincial Congress Socialists’ Confereuvte was hold 
on the ISth. Februiwey 193i under tire presidency of Mr. 7. 



Ammk booiaust d\kfebek‘ce 


3 OTOt’E- 


jpie Gwforeiie^ wm rmpiiffe! Iiy ¥r, (im i 4 flir* .ToiiB-Ref^retark*^ of the. ill- 

JMm Oatigrm Ko.'nakHl ¥ft}\ flit^ !ir}!i| at tlio Umti Hall Mora ihni 

20 delegatas tool part m tlia tielikorationH, 

ATEi.ro5n: Aro'-^HKss 

iifr. B. Snhha Bao, Clrairman of tha Reeeption roininiftaa. F|>faling inlelaga tral- 
eomiog tha Mogate and tho othor eomtado^, said that it \xa^ a pteiin? fo^lnm to 
note^lirit AadftraB who had mwie ^o‘aat Baerifiees In the eanse oC nation hitherto, 

■ did not lag Mimi mj other IHmmm in the adTocaa;^^ of Socialism. Unlike other 
mo^'^otnanfe, oocaahsnt was_ not eoarineil to one ctonntry, raaa’or religion bnt was a world 
Biovoifiont- All 'along the i''0Bgre,SB had fought British l.m|>erla1iBm onlv, attiihnflag to it 
all the ills th0;^eouEtr5; \vl\b heir to. After U years of stniggle, the (jongresH Instead of 
achiem^ its ideah whieh^waB varying from time to fiino, luui talom no Cmmcil-entry 
and revival of village industries, whi<di he thonglit would lead the country nowhevd. 
It was, therefore, the duty of Congress SosdalisfB. to bring about fundamental eliangos 
in the taotioB of the Congress. ^ Bindit Jawaharlai ex|)oniided the lines of that elnihgo 
ivhan he was outyo! the jail, by saying that the Congress should aim at divesting 
vested interests, tovmgn and indigenous, in the iiiterersts of tlie iiinety-niue- per cent 
of the population who are ivqrkers. 

He then desctihed the various definitions of Boeialism and pointed out the essential 
charactBristies of true Bocialism. Referring^ to the growth of Socialist ideas in India, 

■ he said that tiio Governmunt were suppressing the radical movement of the ivorkers bv 
. deelaritig dheir organisations illegal^ and by imprisoning their leaders. 

He said that the agrarian situation in India demanded mdiGa! solutions and contend- 
ed that ao-taK campaigns of the type of the Bavdoli campaign were futile. He urged 
the need for Congrep bomalists organising the peasants and" workers. As Congressmen 
Bioy should spread Socialism m the country only by legitimate and peaceful means, 
They should join hands with the Indian trade union movement and organise the 
labourers and help them in their fight against the vested interests^ 

OpoTiing the Conference, Mr. Masani said : ''Our figlit is not a racial one imr even 
a purely national one but rather against an economic system winch ive know as 
Imiwinhsm. Saving to realise this and the fact that the junior partners in the 
Imperil oonoBm are no other than the Indian Princes, dandlords and capiTalists, the 
Congress Booialists are suggesting to the Congress a change in the objective and 

Mr, Masani then proceeded to analyse Congress tactics ui the Assembly, winch he 
characterised as futile attempts to obtain support from doubtful allies for securing a 

betwoon nationalism and socialism is entirely a false one”, he con- 
eluded : "We are all the bettor nationalists for being socialists. ludependenoe can come 
quicker if both these revolutionary forces of Kationalism and Socialivsm are liarnessea 

togetlier” • ^ 

Presidential Address 

The President, Mr. P. Vistmnatham^ speaking next said that it was not possible to 

^ rirkUt-ti+i A-n A'P RlnAiftltcim Nnf RAoinlisn'Yl ocAn Ai’i'iUv’ mOailt tllO StrUg’glO Of tlie 


Mv0 a precise definition of Socialism but Socialism 

^ n-v*/T v\nanr%-v^i'L\ 4*i\ nvirt railiTi!! 


worMng classes and peasants to free themselves'from the doniinatiOE of Capitalism, 
Socialism aimed at collective control of all the vital aspects of the life of society, the 
object of the collective control being the abolition of poverty and the inequality or 
classes, mid the increase of production. . , i 

Tracing the growth, decline and downfall of the various forms of society that exist- 
ed in our country, Mr. Yiswanatham said that no form of society could exist for all 
times and human wisdom lay in adjusting society to the circumstances that arose from 
-time to time and to-day Socialism aimed at such an adjustment. 

Beplying to the charge that Socialism encouraged tlie straggle botwoen classes, he 
paid that this class-struggle already existed in one form or another and it was the 
natuxal product of m unequal society, , , . r 

'rx': -It was asked why a sepaxte socialist organisation should be foundea m the Inaiaii 

' Congress, when the Congress itself was a.Booialxstic body, the Karachi resolution 

^ ti^amental rights being trotted out as proof of Socialism. But the Karachi 
K.-Aii i nor Capitalism but an ill-digested, although 

‘"'t to.xeobncile several, forces whion were present and which could not 
M a definite role to play now In order to infuse real 
National Ooni^m . ^ 
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The conference lent its mianimoiis support to the resolution a1rea»ly |'i.n^.s(Nl at tla.^ 
All-India Consfress Socialist Party deririing the nieaiiing of •eoioploto indcwokPijcrr as 
‘the establishment of an Independent State in which power is transferred to the |n*o- 
dneing masses’, implying a h‘efiisal to compromise at any stage with ilnir-iti lin- 

perialismh , , , ' t 

Another resolation of the All-India Party rmterated at hm coiiferenee eispra'iSJ'd 
that it was necessary for the conference to declare its opfjosiiioii to flic purtaipafion 
by India in any war in which the British Uovernmcmt imglit he involved mid to 
undertake forthwith the preparation of the entire Indian natimi to resist aetivcdy tfio 
utilisation of Indian men, money and resources for the pnr[H3st} of such a war mol 
to utilise such a crisis for securing Swaraj. ^ ^ ■ . 

The conference called upon the Indian ^National Gongi'csH to adopt a policy 
wrecking the new constitution which was going to be iioposod on Imlia. 

The Conference sent greetings to the textile workers of Calient in tliolr vSfrii, 
against wage-cuts. « r t 

Inviting the people of the Indian States to fight side by side wilh tlie poo[d^ 
British India in the struggle for Iiidepeudenee, the conference 0 |Mned Biat inuspinuii 
as the Indian States contetiited a political and military ally of Britiyif iLiperiali^an 
and a source of feudal backwardness and reaction, the conference dcckired that the 
intorests of the people of the Indian States were as mp3h tlio eoiiceni of the Indian 
National Congress as those of the people of British India. 

Among other resolutions passed one denounced in emphatic tonus the eontinue-i 
incaroevatioa without trial of thousand of Bengal deteiuies and called for the obser- 
vance of March 3rd. as dietenu Bay’ as a protest against their deteiitioii. 

The policy of the Congress Party in the Assombiy in watering clown t!it3 Congress 
demand in order to obtain a paper majority tlirough the sa[fport of noii-Cotjgre^sS 
parties was deplored. Particular protests w^erc levelled against the luck of any reference 
to the right of self-determination, the deniaud for a Constituezit Assombiy and the 
rejection of the coming constitatioii of tiie Congress resolution ou th.c rl. l\ 0. Keport. 

The Conference was of the opinion that the attitude of tlio Gongrcpcs^M. L. A's, 
in supporting Mr. Jinnalds compromising amondmeut amounted to admission of t.lm 
insolent claim of the British Parliament to dictate a tjoustitution for tlds country. 

After passing several other resolutions for tlm future working of the pnirty 
Andhradesa, the coaferenee terminated 


ill 


lie Kerala Profiaciai Sscialisis’ Cenfereiice 


: Opexdng Day™CaIiei^l''-*27tli* May, 1935 " 

The second session of the Kerala Provincial Congress Sociulii^ts’ Coiiiertnii;** was 
held at Calicut on the 27tH. May 1935 under the presidency of Mr. M. It Mam?u. 
In the course of his speech, Mr. Masaiil said that the Congress Socialist Partv was 
proud of the Congress and desired to be loyal to it and to Its highest traiiitions. "They 
should be careful imt to create any misunderstandings between tliemsclrch; and 
Congressmen who did not see eye to eye with them, but who ivere as keen as ihev 
were to carry on the movement for National Indopcndcnce. 

What was it that the Indian National Congress ami the movement; hu' tint Inde^ 
pendence were fighting for ? Was it a Government, or a nation or u svstem find Bo’v 
were struggling against *? Was tlie Indian freedom movement a struggle me 
country against another ? Was it merely a racial light ? it was obvious' that f-ruvh 
was not the case. 

^The Indian struggle lor independunco is not a strogglc of one. mil loo uiVilirU 
another, he conthmad of a people against a particular administration. Inil uf the 
toilmg masses in this country against a system, paiitica! and oconumic. which Ia IniHwn 

as Impenalism. In order, therefore, to arrivo at correci) decisions it 'is nuot»s:;fd'¥ ftii' 
eyery participant m tins struggle for independence, for every Cougressman, indeiHl for 
ftyery pohtioally conscious Indian to try and understand what this sysfwn of I»- 
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3 >erialism moans* for as Protesor Parte T. Moon 'India Is not only tlio greatest 
exaraple of iniperiaHsm but one of the greatest proMoms of imperialism.* 

''British Imperialism is attempting to xviden its social busis^ tlirongh economic crm« 
cessions to the Indian upper classes.' Forced by tlie cxigenoies of the situation created 
by the crisis it has to draw in the Indian upper class ” as its junior partners in the 
aiploitatimi of the |>eopie. 

"Tlie Ottawa agreement marked a staire in the dtn-elopmeiit of that policy. That the 
Inevitable effect of that policy on Inrlia will be to perpetuate India's position fis the 
hewer of wood and diwer of water of the Empire can be seen by those who earn ^ to 
senitiiiise the terms <ff the agreement betwoi u the Tata Steel Concern and the British 
Steel masters of the Mody-Chiro-Lees Pact imd the agreement Ijotwoeii the Scindia 
Steam Navigation Co., LuL, and the British fndia Steam Kavigatiuu Co. 

^'Now what had been the reaction shown by fndia to -.this process of imperialist 
exploitation ? The history of the Indian national movement was tiie answer to that 
'..qaestiom** ' 

Mr Masimi then traced the history of the birth and growth of the Indian National 
Congress from the days of the Mutiny of 1857 and said that though it liad temporarily 
failed, it was a glorious failure. But in flie movement one could see the economiG 
forces which played a great part and the Fimdaraenta! Rights resobtion adopted by the 
Karatihi Session of the Congress wuus the direct outcome of these economic lorces. 

It was to this e-eono3nic aspect of the question that the thoughts of young men were 
turned during their jaii life in 1932 and the result was the formation oi the Congress 
Socialist Party, first as a Provincial Party and subsequently as an All India Organisation 
within the Congress. On the one hand, the Congress Socialist Party, the speaker 
conthiiied, desired the Congress to make clear that Swaraj %vould mean transfer of 
power fi'om the classes to the masses, and on the other, to take up the organisation of 
the classes on the basis of their economic demands. The Party was, however, not 
mepared to hold aloof from the nationalist movement, as it had been convinced that 
tb© Congress was the only organised body wdiioh could fight for freedom. 

The party had been attacked from two sides by Congressmen ^Yho did not see 
eye do eye with the Socialists and the Leftists, namely labour leaders, who 
accuse the P^ty for remaining within the Congress. In reply to tlie latter, he would 
only point out the failure of the communist movement during the last fifteen years. 
He therefore urged them to come within tlie nationalist movement to figlit from within 
to gat their ideology adopted by the Congress, as the Socialists were doing. 

Speaking on the coming Constitution, Mr. Masani defined the Socialist attitude 
towards it and drew attention to the resolution on the subject. He described how 
their atb mpt at Jiibbulpore to get that rosolutioix adopted by the All India Congress 
Committee failed and how certain forces within the Congress had been preparing for 
acceptance of offices under the new constitution, That being the case, he felt there 
could never possibly be a free and frank discussion on the subfect. But the rank and 
file of the Congress to-day would not stand for a policy of working the new constitu- 
tion for what it was worth and if the issue was to be fairly and squarely placed before 
•&e country, he hud no doubt about the answer. The danger however lay in the fact 
that open aiscussion of such an important question might be shirked till such a late 
stage as would make it Hnjjossible for the rank and file to express an opinion on the 
matter ; but would bo stampeded into a decision made by the leaders on their behalf. 
He feared that the Bombay experience might be repeated, that is, that the open 
session of Bio ('ougi’ess would be forced with -a settled fact and would be forced to 
either vote for it or vote for a censure of the entire Congress leadership. If such a 
situation again arose, it might become necessary for tjiose who wanted internal 
demoex’acy in the Congress to demand a special session of the Congress. 

Explaining the Socialist attitude on tho question, tlie speaker said, there was 
a common impression, which was of courso wrong, that the Congress Socialist Party 
, was committed to a policy of boycotting the legislatures and that it had now abandoned 
that position. This was not so, as theirs had never been a no-chango attitude. This 
had been made clear from time to time and if tliey opposed the Parliamentary pro^ 

S mmo of the Congress at the Bombay session of the Congress, it was not because ol 
ekf opposition to Gouncibentry but because of the constitution and personnel of the 
Board. Their fears Ixad been justified by subsequent events, 
fists believed in using all legitimate weapons to mtensify the straggle for 
I they bertfinly saw no ham in making use of the electorate and the 
^ that purpose, The polioy suggested by the Party was one of 
m v^drliing^ impossihte by refu^ to acoept 
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Ministerial offices and getting it suspended and then ;of going to the counfp' to forge 
sanctions whioli would make the demand for the constituent assembly possible and tli© 
decisions of the assembly elfeotim ' , : i* 

In the Congress on the other hand there were people who believed that the coustitution 
should be worked for what it was worth ; but he could not agree /with that view, 
there was not the slightest chance of getting any relief by woi-knig the t'oostihition. 
On the contrary lie thought the w’‘orldhg of the constltutioii woiikl lead to deraorafisation 
and disruption of the national movemeiii , . * t A 

Whatever decision the Congress iniglit ultimately^ take on tliis issue, ^ the task of the 
Party was clear. There was ample room for division of labour in the Congress, 
Their Party's plan of action stressed the need for iiifluenoing the Congress irloology 
by the spread of socialist ideas and organising tlio peaStUite and workers so as to 
harness all forces together when the time for action came. ^ , 

Ho then dealt at great lengtli with the ivorid situation and explained the significamu^ 
of the anti- war resolution adopted by the Party.^ He felt that India /should bo grea% 
interested in the world situation, because it might proven either a disaster for India 
or a saviour or blessing in disguise. If instead of sitting and whiting for wipat was 
coming, they took advantage of the situation and turned it to tliair iidvaatage, it might 
as well prove a good opportunity to secur© Swaraj. 

R e « o I u t i a B « . 

Kesolutions on the continued incarceration of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, tlie illness 
of Mr. M. N. Roy and on the detenus of Bengal were jiassed.^ The c.unference 
requested the Research Committee of the Kerala Congress Socialist Party to investi- 
gate into the problem of the Tiidian States with particular reference to the condition 
of the labourers ill the States in Kerala and to submit its report, Mr. H. Manjunatha 
Eao then moved a resolution that India should not participate in any European war. 
This was duly seconded by Mr. Sridhar of Travancore. Mr. K, Madhavanar moved 
an amendment that the country should utilise tlie crisis of any European war to the 
country's owm advantage and Mr. A. K. Pillai opposed the amendment which was put 
to vote and lost, only Mr. Madhavanar voting for it. The resolution was then put to 
vote and carried unanimously. 

Mr. K. P. Gopaian of Gaimauore moved a resolution regarding the attitude of thi^ 
Socialists towards the reforms on the anvil, similar to the one passed at the nieetiiig 
of the All-India Socialist Party at Bombay (i. e, to wreck the constitution and lor 
non-acceptance of office). This was duly seconded by Mr, Tishmi Bharat eey an. Mr. 
K. Madhavanar moved an amendment to delete the portion regariling the non-accop* 
tance of office by Congressmen. In moving the amendriienh Mr, Madhavanar said 
tliat^they must- eithor utilise the coming relormB for bettormmit or wreck it. In bis 
opinion it would be better if Congre.ssmen accepted Ministerships and fought from 
within the Gabinet In this comiection ho referred to the sorviees rentlered by the 
late Mr, V. J. Patel, when he %vas the President of the Indiau Legislalive Asseinl>ly. 
The amendment vras opposed by Messrs. K. Krishna Bhat, of Wynaad and Khralecyam 
of Cannanore. Mlieii it %v«as put to vote it was declared lost only Mr, Madliavaimr 
voting for it. The rexSolution wa^s then put to vote and carried mianirfionslr. 

The Conference than passed resolutions, accepting the resolution of the Bombay 
Conference of the All-India Congress Socialist: Party oiP tlie Indian States and resol v- 
ing to organise the Indian States' subjects to put forth democratic deinands and .side by 
side, developing and intensifying the economic struggle of workers and peusants iii 
the States, requesting the Aii-India Congress Committee to redress tlie gnevunces of 
peasants by forming them into strong iiniou and calling upon the Kerala Provincial 
Committee to organise them to put forth certain demands, smdi as abolition 
of the land revenue system and income-tax on ineomcB on land, and transfer of land 
to the actual cultivator, etc, 

"With a few remarks from the chair and with a vote of thanks tho Ccmfor^iico 
oame to a dose. 



The Snrnii Valley Congrtss Socialist Ccfiference 

Opening Day-"Ss'IIiel--27lh. May 1935 


The StirmaA^alley. C<mgress Bocdaliai^ CbiifereiK?^ on ilia 27tis. 
M®,y 1935. In tln>/ahs5nie4) o! the Pix^Hldent-ileoi Silranti Krtmalaclevi Cisattopadhyaya, 
BJ. rpencira BcB-who acted as IT’esIdeiit. read out the. presidential address of Mrs. 
KamaMc’sru 

Bp Btisania Kumar This M. L-.^' A. n’cleoined the delegates and visitors in a vigo- 
rous speech, in the eotirso of which it was stated that the president-elect of tho 
Conference had heen wi-oiigiy informed by a wire purporting it/liavobeon *sent from 
the Office of the Eeception Committee that the Conference session had been postponeeb 
and so sire liad not starled from Mangalore for Assam. As a matter of fact, tlio 
Beceptiou Cormnittee liad not sent any such telegram which imust have been the work 
of some (lesigning persons whose interest it was to see that the Coiifereiico does not 
take place. 

Aniongst those present were Sj. Bhibendra Chandra Biswas, Sj, Harendra Mohan 
Majiimdar, Sj. Kamini Deb, Bjts. Biirendra Das, Habaiii Gnpta, Binode Behari Chakra- 
barty, Dwijendra Hath Ohakrabarty, Khirode Bab, Sm, Baralabala Dev, besides 200 
delegkes and visitors. 

'Rksolutions Passed 

Important resolutions wore passed at the conferenco (1) endorsing thf?. AlMiidia 
Bocialist l^arty’s constitution and programme, {2j demanding the release of Mr. 
Manabeudra Roy, and the abolition of permaneiit settlement, (B) congratulating the 
Bhanubli peasants on idieir sacrifice in the agrarian mo vemeht launched by “them 
last year. 

Tim Surma Talley Socialist Party was formed with Bj. Bpendra '*Kath Bev as 
President and Sj. Bnresh Deb as Secretary. 


The Cujeral Cerigress SodalisI Cuaffreiice 

Opemeg Day — ^Ahmedabaci~22iicl. Jane 1935 


In his presidential address at the first Gxrjerat Congress Socialist Conference, held at 
Ahmedabad on the 22nd. Jun® 1935, Naremira'Dcv explained at length the 

reasons which had led to the formation of the Congress Socialist Party, He oritacised 
the Communist Party of India for the destructh’*e rolo they had played for tho last 
. seven years and for their unintelligent subservionce on Russian guidance. 

The Congress, he held, was the only broad platform of anti-imperialists struggle 
|,in India, and the only ^centre to-day from which such a struggle can be conducted. 

" • , The ^neral mentality of the Parliamentary Board and the inability of the repre- 
;fetaidyes in the Assembly to remain faithful to their election pledges— Acharya 
Pl^^dra Dev was emphatio on this point— -and their eagerness to obtain easy though 
1 ^ 6 % ',viQtori<® over the Government by agreeing to give up their professions and 
order to secure the co-operation of the other parties in the Assembly— 
^0 speaker afraid that the Board had been silently creating 
“ t tie 'worKuf of the Rofoms. ' ■ 
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PBlSIBMmL AKDEESS. ; v : ; : 

Fi'esHentlal ■ Addlreis ' 

Following are extracts from Ids address :— 

Criticisms coming from tlie rigM are generally of a two-fold iiature. One eriticism 
is tliat the Congress Socialists are first and foremost inter-iiafioiialists and as s non 
cannot be wholly depended upon in the fight for independeneo. It is said that sitna- 
tionsmay arise ‘in which we may be pxirsuaded to sacniioo the freedom of onr eoimtrj 
for the sake of socialism. Let me at once disarm tfio suspicion by stating enipnati- 
cally that tliere is no antagonism between independence and socdalism.^ As a matter 
of fact, socialism cannot be built without the conquest of pow'or and iirthe present 
conditions of India the anti-imperialist struggle is only a prelude to scKualism xVa 
are. not lackiisg in natio.ual pride either. Of ^ course we hate cdiauvlinsm ami do not. 
subscribe to thetdietmn “my country, right or ■wrong.” Nor do we xvant to deprive 
other peoples of their inheritance but rather wish to cultivate friendly relatlo,nB witii 
them and build in co-operation a world society that is free from exploitcitioH 
oppression and is founcleu on free association of maaldnd. 

The other criticism is that w-e are disrupting the struggle fur yudtqiendenee^by 
raising the issue of class struggle at this stage. We may be Coigivcn for pmntuuj 
out that under present coiiditioiivS it is impossible to “win iiidependcm^e without mobi- 
lising the %vorkers and peasants for the political struggle. IhifortiiBaicly* the iou- 
gress has hitherto not paid adequate attention to the question of reaching the ina^sos 
with a correct approach. We do not accuse ^the (.'ongress of any wilful ncglci t in 
the matter. On the contrary, it is the only political body wdiieh has tneJ to c^t dfiisit 
contacts with the broad masses in the country. Yet its method of approach has not 
been correct and therefore its efforts have not been as fruitful as they ■would ha\e 
been otherwise. A new orientation of policy is much needed in the Congress at the 
present juncture and it must be preceded by a recognition of the fact that there are 
definite classes to whom an economic appeal has to be made before they can be 
mobilised for political action and that riiey have to be organised on a idass basifi 
before they can be effectually used for an anti-imperialist struggle. 

It is sad to refieot that the Congress has persistently neglected industrial labour 
with the result that Laboiu* has been estranged fi’om the Congress. Unfortiniatelv, 
there is to be seen to-day not only indifference but positive antl|Kat!iy loward^s 
tlze Congress in organised kboim unions. The result is that the Congi’css is 
not in a position to-day to call to its aid political strikes of workers. There have 
been powerful labour strikes in the country but they have Ijcen generally of an 
economic character. The economio struggle of the xvorkers has not "xud passed )nio 
the political struggle. This is why labour is so weak to-day as a political forca'j and 
weighs so little in the political scalo. 

Howsoever one may criticise and deiioimoe the Congre.ss, it .i$ the only bi*aad idfd- 
form of anti-imperialist struggle in India, and it is the " only centre to-day from ■xvhich 
such a struggle can be conducted. It is the broad arena of mass struggle where 
workers and peasants cim receive political education and enlarge their inlluencc and 
: prestige. ^ ^ 

Unfortunately some of the working class leaders do not seem to accept this point 
of vie'w. Ever since 1928 they have follo'wed a policy of isolation raid it is tins 
suicidal policy which has isolated them not only from the ‘working masses luit also 
from the national struggle ; and yet the -wonder of wonders is that they claim to be 
the vanguard of the Indian revolution. 'When over the Congress has eoiiduelcd an anti- 
imperialist struggle these leaders have been found not only ketming themselves a!(^of 
but also prevonting the ivorkers from joining in the struggle. Waslt not a commu- 
nist leader whe piillod down the national flag at Bombay and tliiiB unuonsciously acted 
as an “agent of imperialism 

If communism is unity of theory and practice, have not the communists of 
India played a destructive role during the last six' years ? Even in tlm trucio union 
field they have tried to break unity of -workers by following the |)olicy of dual union- 
ism. I do not like to rake up an old matter because happily trade union unitv has 
lately been restored with the communists though it is doubtful how long this toiity is 
going to last. For I believe tiiat the slogans of trade union unity and united fi out arc 
given out in order to fight the growing menace of fascism and to secure the svmpailjy 
of workers of the world for Soviet Bussia in the ease of an outbreak of war. The 
Third International now-a-days formulates policies which seem to be simply an cKtem- 
sion of the domestic policy of Birssia. Bussia is anxious to postpone war and so the 
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former expoaent ol world revfilution Las been compdled by tim exigencies of lier 
domestie sltoidioti to werk for world peace, I do imt blame Hnssia lor suddenly 
becoming an instrumeint i>f jM.'^aee, 1 do ncd,. blame llnssia for entering the liO^igue nor do 
1 blame 'it for erifering into non-'aggre.s^irm and rmiinal assistamje pacts with" Imperial- 
ist Nations. 1 tliink the diplornatio ncodn of Kassia ju4]fy smdi a coiitso. ^But -what 1 
do not imderstand is the tving of the Tliird luternafioim! to the eiiariot wheel of 
Boriet Enssia. Should ii not free itsfdf from the tindne dnmiinitlon exendsed to-day 
by Hussiaa vommuriist-H ? it tliink iiidependtmtly for itself unswayed by the 
domestic policy of Ihtssia ; let it oease to dictate from above ; and hi it give freedom ' 
to Its nationaF branelu’s to develop their own political strategy and taeties rippropriato 
to c'onthtionB prevailing in eauh country. Bat ro-day we lind that indepenflent think- 
ing is discouraged; and everywhere they follow the laeilo li!iB of meehiioieally appiy- 
iog tactics transported from Russia to ttieir own country. 

It was a part of the general ]>olioy of isolation that the communists were instriieted 
in 1928 to withdraw tlicnoselves from all bourgeois organisatiemB.^ I admit the experi- 
ence of China has made them cautious ; but if tin?, revulutiou failed in China tlm 
failure was due again to the rigidity of the tactics that had been prescribed lor their 
tm\ The initial entry into the Kiidmin tang v/as not wiong. Idie Commonint Party^ of 
China itself %Yill be the lirnt to admit that if it had not close organisational connections 
with the national movemeut it would not have obtained wide possibilities of influencing 
the movement ; and if it had followed a policy of isolation in the earlier days it would 
not have been able to-day to bring under its control about one-sixth of China, The 
necessary result of a policy of isolation is that a party gets itself isolated from the 
masses and soon becomes transformed into a narrow fossilised sect. A party that 
wants to establish its hegemony over the national movement must sent its members 
to all the classes ; and it is only in this way that its politicai influence can grow. 
Socialists must ha found wherever the masses are ; and they must be In the fore- 
front of every anti-imperialist action and every battle that is waged in the interests of 
the masses. 

The Congress also should enlarge its mflueiacm by changing its 
labour from one of indifference to that of active sympathy. It should organise trade 
unions under tire aegis of the Trade Union Congress and should take steps to develop 
the peasantry into a gigantic anti-imperialist force. The foundation of the movement 
should be broadened and the classes that are the mamstay of the revolution should 
he properly organised for participating in the national struggle. 

TliO reasons why the Party is within the Congress aro not far to seek. The Party 
has come into existence as'a result of radiealisation of a group of Congressmen in 
the course of the struggle. They came under the impact of tlio socialist thought ol 
the wmrld. They saw^ that a crisis had come over deinoci^acy in the West and that 
parliamentary insiitutions wore crumbling on all sides. Having studied the history of 
revolutions ‘in other countries they came to the conclusion that the programme of 
the Congress should bo fundamentally altered in order to achieve complete indepen- 
dence. Sie dire necessity ol the anti-imperialist struggle led to their conversion 
and they quite rightly desired to develop the Congress platform for an anti- 
. Imperiaiist struggle. 

The role of the Congress Socialist Party has been recently discussed in a Bombay 
paper. The writer discusses the (jiicstion with sympathy and •welcomes the Party but 
suggests that the Party can bo effective only if it liquidates itself and merely functions 
as me left wing, of the Congress. It is stated that the Congress cannot be expected to 
accept socialism as its objective and that therefore the talk of socialisni within the 
Congress would render a positive disservice to tlie cause of the anti-imperialist 
struggle. I personally agree that the Congress is not a platform for socialism and its 
main task is to develop the anti-imperialist struggle. But wo should not forget that 

V tindpiT a nAn nriltr dAveIno if ♦RnnfiOAf] in linking it 


^ ■ mere is a party -withia the Congress that porsistently agitates for the acceptance of 
, m ecoaomio programme. I also hold that there is an urgent necessity for carrying on 
' '-m ineesaant propaganda for socialism amongst Congress workers, for the more we suo- 
needm this direction the better are the chances for the acceptance by the Congress 
, effective programme of anti-imperialst struggle. And for this reason, if for no 

Farty must continue to fuuotion. This urgent and much needed task oannot 
group and I think our experience ol the last twelve months 
w&t we hp-e foliowed, remaim the further ques^ 

» tor# m ‘ im followed within the Ctongress. I 
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have already expressed my opinion that it does require a slight though an important 

modificatioii and I also pomted tho direotioii m whioh this shmild 

be introduced, I am aware that the matter is roeemiig the attcmtion of fins 
Party and I , hope that if the Party is conyiiiced that a change in its^ policy 
is demandod by circumstances it will surely take tlie necessary in that 

connection, , . . . 

It was but natural for the Congress to signify its uiteiitioii to reject tins sham 
constitution which is only a deyice to perpetuate British doniination in India, it would 
have been much better if reasons for its rejection had been, fully and well stated and 
the real cliaraeter of the White Paper proposals had been brought out in Congress 
resolutions. The Congress also stated its considered opinion that the only satisfactory 
alternative was a constitution drawn up by a Constituent A.ssemhly elected on thi 
basis of adult suffrage. But the thing that really matters is to see how tins |)n!iey of 
rejection is to be carried out. In our opinion the only possible, liorioiirable ami con- 
sistent course open to rejectionists after this deedaratioa is to foilovr a policy of 
determined resistance and obstruction and to make it impossible for tlie new constitu- 
tion to work. A policy of rejection necessarily implies refusal to accept minisrerial 
and other offices in the gift of the Oovernment. It is only in this way that avo am 


Assembly— all these combined do not 
determined cdfeot to secure the r(.?ja-uioii ctf 


expose the liollownes of the constitution and compel its suspension. We must realis^^ 
that the new constitution impedes our progress towards our goal and the soo.ner tlic 
obstacle is removed from our path the speedier would be our pi'ogress. 

If would not have been necessary for me to dilate on this subject If the Farlia" 
mentary Board had followed in the Assembly the old traditions of the Swaraj Party 
and if an insidious propaganda had not been started by certain responsible indiTiduals 
in favour of working the reforms. 

the Swaraj Party was revived at Eanehi in 19B4 the policy and programme, 
wffiich it adopted, was significantly silent on the question of aecept.-mee of oifieo and 
the whole programme was conceived in a spirit of working the Reforms, It eieariv 
demonstrated the great change that had come over the mentality of our parliamimtad- 
ans after the liquidation of the Civil Disobedience movement. .Perhaps the defeat the 
country had sustained in the struggle and the absence of an atmosphere of civil 
resistance in the country had emboldened them to give up tiie old tactics of obstruc- 
tion. The general mentality of the Parliamentary Board and the inability of its 
I'epresentatives in the Assembly to remain faithful to their election idedge.s raid their 
eagerness to obtain easy though empty victories over the Government by agreeing "to 
give up their professions and principles in order to enable themto secnsro ilio" eo« 
operation of the other parties in the 
us to hope that tliere will be any 
the reforms. 

On the other hand, a favourable atmOvSpliere is being silently 0 Ti?afed for the work- 
, ing of the reforms and the mind of the nation is being steadily i?repan*(! step l.>y 
for the acceptance of such a policy. The silence tliaf is being maintained on a! f sides 
is certainly strengthening the hands of those who advocated sueh a i*olicy. 

The question is one of great importance and its decision should not lo left In the 
hands of the Parliamentary Board. The Congress sliould give a clear mandate withont 
any equivocation. 

A special pdeadlng for a wrecking policy .should not be needed in the ease of a 
party pledged to complete independence, A party working for complete indepentloiiei^ 
can at no stage enter into a compromise with imperialism. It has to carry on tlio 
staggle relentlessly until the goal is reached. .It should in no ease take upon ifsolf 
the responsibility of working a constitution imposed by the British Parli.'unent 
whose authority to frame a •constitution for India has been chaiiennvd hv tho 
Congress. ' 

last but not the least, the acceptance of miiii.steiial offices, whether for wnrkiip’^ 
reforms or for wrecking them, will certainly sow an illusion in the minds of the 

S le that the new constitution has some intrinsic worth and it will thus uneonsci- 
struggle^^^^^ psychology of tlie whole nation in favour of a constitutiomd 

RESOLUTiONS— Second Day— Jnm 193B ^ ■ 

concluded to-day. By a resolution, the Conference coni!oiinn*d 
the attempts of the constitutionalist wing of the Congress to drag the a^ngress to 
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Liteal 5B6t.hods aixii polieic??^ of eonstifiitionalism and \U’gecl all anti-imperialist 
lorees in the eonntrj to nmh} e.cmemled attempts with a view to make tlie working of 
the new eoribtitatioa imposslijle/’' 

Anotlior resolytiou eoiidemned the apathoflo attitude of the Congress regarding 
Indian 8Mes. 

Another condemned the policy of the Ooveniment in proliibiting relief parties 
from' proeeedirig to tinetta, . ; , 

Iriother resolution demandbl the iniineiliate relciu«> ^ of all political prisoners and 
detonns and appealttd to the public to aiiord relief to their families. 

The lloiiferenco demanded the release of Mr. M. N. Hoy and M,r. Muzatlar A-hmed, 
%vho am rt*|)orted to bo ill in jail. 

It also urged tlio Kationai Congress to prote-st against , ’ India participating in any 
possible war in future, in which tlie Empire might ba involved. 

Heated discussion t»)ok place over a resolution stating that the programme of the 
All-India Aniluge Industries Association would not solve the problem of farniers. It 
w'as pointed out that the eoiidition of famrerB would improve* by tlie abolition of the 
system of landlordism. 

resolution was also passed condemning the speech delivered by Mr. Bhulabhai 
Besai at Mysore about Indian Princes. \ i, n i n • 

One speaker urged the Congress to take disciplinary action against Mr. Bhulabhai 
Besal 

The Coiifmmcu? then 
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INT RODWCTIOH 


Under tbb bead, we should like to draw tbs atteaHon of our readers 
to the Report published in this Section giving a full and systematic 
Account noKly of the Origin of the All-India Women Mf 

its History as spread over «ght successive sessions, but abo o^ ^ 

detailed work, educational and social service and so forth, carneo on 

with such commendable zeal by our Womanhood in the 

provinces and States and also abroad, especially w 

loand Table Conference and the labours of the Joint I arliamenW 

Committee. It will be seen from a careful, and we may add, 

nerasal of the Report that the AVomen Movement m India in 

recent times has not confined itself to the work tdrhas 

and unlift in their educational and social aspects alone, but 
gradually been waking up to a clear recognition that J*® Jj® jf 
Ire likely to make little headway unless and m il 
educational social and economic spheres are adequately . 

supplemented by efficient political work. J it 

' has so far eschewed, and we think rightly, party pobtics, it was time » 

‘ > took its fall share, in keeping with the noblest instincts and tradi o 
: S afto ki, ta Ibe BWati for Indto !»>>«“' S 

Bta^gle cannot be to any purpose carried on by the ^8"hood of 1 
^ her Womanhood. In this there must be wnmt 

S S comradeship between the two, though, of course, one need 

? ' ^ the political and other work to be undertaken bv the one 

• imuat be in all respects, the same in kind, expression and method 

■= i Sat nniitaken by the other. Perhaps the best plan ^ 

is ' a natural and reasonable division and co-ordination “^.jfbour outdoors 
m iiidccrs That is uot to say that their respective fields or work are 
: S evto to be fenced round and our womenfo k are ^nd 

. march^long the highways of public activity in Sw” 

' KSl,“na™li“^S5° Their, Move- 

: ™nt i ‘tae mj ote ein^Ie feeto.;, has cooWbnted to women 

awakening ia India, and has drawn Indian women so 

conserva‘ive, into the vortex of actual political ^d 
, social effort and fight. The fair sex has also passed the ordeal of fire, 
but the white, sheltering wings of the Alinistering Angel have not been 

‘r* - ^ We tope brought to bear upon the nascent 

" l toTOant mass consciousness and women consciousness in 
l,i.|Sien Movement, in its modern progressive aspect had P^acticdly 
||■:Snonfined to the “upper ten". To-day it has been, .to an increa«n| 
permeating the middle class intelligentsia, and is slowly 2 

S W ball the “lower strata.” The social, educational, 

political outlook in our womankind has been undcrgoii^ 
Miilillhg4 ''tU»Htatively as well as quantitatively. Still this J^^ven, 

“■ yet , very insufficient in compansou 

woman oonseiousness which has to be made into me 
Bflaw to ffiotfire. Indian' Womanhood, , in its 
ib^tfewcu . pMCi' to ,, 







INTEODUGEIOH 

Ilk, «p»k8„ o( 



10 the Miss Mayo sense ; we - nro^ressive 

.wratition, clloas,,., a.,a l»ok »f 'f taand witCS tW» 

ka. to work Mt only in sp.to of, ■“ “"A f it i„ 

■W” and "rcfraolory” mateml. It has » JS 

?lt”\ee?°f5bwed“bVa%^thing^ike 

::r£ kS 

“driviag” momentum. That is, in our judgraeut, became, whi j xt na^ 
Bwitohed on the current from some front batteries, , V Vjy jjg 

pd off the current from some others in the background, liy KS 
Inla* onh, Fondanrental Eiete, by -t. oo^.geou. ye 
non-communal attitude in relation to the '' 

and last but not the least,, by ,the *.nd extent otxts 

educational, legislative and social service work, it has sb” , fresher 

been drawing more and more liberally ,iipon the 
springs of “life" as we now understand 1 . 

possibly, springs of untold, unsuspected vitahtj > ■ _ 

LglectS in the back-ground, and are, perhaps, showed to dry «p un 
explored and unused. If it not be impertinence on our part, we siiouitt 
venture to say one or two things to make our meaning clear. 

In our General Introduction to this ^ olume, we P , i 

Genius of India, its characteristic modes and methods of function. 
These are not mere shibboleths. For at least three tliousaad y^^ 
Indian civilisation and culture to be one of the most 

and productive factors influencing fod sbiping the trend of b 
history and evolution upon earth. And this influence 
in terms of India’s science., art. philosophy and mysticism ^one. inam 
was great, and often led, in the domain of polities and 
gress also. This is now generally admitted, upon adequate 
even by competent outsiders who have no reason to be partial to 
India’s past. It is true that for the last few centuries India has ta len 
from the Power and Glory she was. But this was because she lost 
touch— vital touch— with her real magazine of Power, with the real 
dynamism of her own Genius and Personality. That magazine 
yet depleted. It is still stocked with not only ample but protouna 
vitality. This explains the wonderful sustaining and recouping 
of India. The invasion by Alexander the Great of the ^ was 

ephemeral in its political result. It is also a historical fact that mooa- 
mmedan invasion, so formidably sweeping elsewhere, foimd its way into 
India with the greatest tardiness and difficulty, and it took some centuries 
(commencing with the first impact on Sind) to establish its power m 
India in the sWpe of military garrisons which couid hardly as y®t be 
regarded as kingdoms and empires. The Moghul ^Itimpire earns of 
'■-course in due course. But on the weakening and diepiption of that 
Jjmpire it was still possible for the Marhatta and Sikh powers to 
assert themselves and hold sway over the greater part of India. The 
Ifeskbauae and adaptive power of Indian civilisation and eultura faaa 


mm 


WQWm MOTSMOT 


twti mow Ho other eoimtrf^ ixotpt perhaps Ohioa, 

hw ihown siieh wonderfit! teaa^ity and adaotibility of life. What was 
and hm been the poerot of this ? O.ily rinrin^ tha kst om hundred 
ymm or m, have we realif ^baen weakening. Oar alarmingly brief 
airem^e span of life, (more pirtienlarlf, in the upper and mlddla elasaes 
which are not ** star ’red"’), onr abnormal pronene-is to disease, particii- 
kr!y wasting disease, are only t-ypiei! of the general debility that has 
net in and is growing npori m. Oar nvvhm niov'emeats, iinUke the ^ 
freedofii movements o£ the Mirinttas and Sikhs and some other power-’ 
fii! aneient or medh^eva! x'*digions iir>vem‘mts, lack snstained virility, 
eonnoting staying and moving power* Every modern upheaval ia 
followed by imiisoal cleprcassiom and in some instances, even set-baek* , r 
This shows that something is radkally wrong with us* 

This vast, latent dynamism of the Iiulian constitution which, un- 
fortunately, has been weakening of late, k what we haa^e caUed the 
'**home battery’^ in onr (Jeiieral Totroductiom Only by switching on 
the current from this home battery can we expect to be vital. That 
current^ being switched otti we shall be like the dead frog made to 
twitch its legs under the artificial current from the foreign battery* We 
shall merely drift *‘with the times^\ and only copy and imitate# We 
shall ^ not in reality adapt and assimilate what should be- truly 
asiimikWe. We shall react ia jerks and spasms, and not out of a 

...oaim.... centre. of philosophy .and a .. nucleus of natural .strength. ...S.o.., we, ., 

thouM work out the India that shall be on a basis of what the Reality 
:;t;ctf Todia has 'been and is. Do not ' be deluded by the mirage of an India ; 
i^m into pieces, each fragment, colliding with others. There Js fnnda* 
unity still—raore real and abiding than so-called political nai^» ,; . 
Do not, again, be deceived by the general prostration. B may be the 
.;,....ripos©mf iha ^'sleeping. ...lion^^ . Shall we allow that sleep .to. ..deepen...: ' 

' feto death ? 

Many of the leaders of tho modern Women Movement hava^had the 
advantage of a liberal eclacation both here and abroach And this moan|;:.;; 
broader and fresher outlook no doubt. But many of them have not had 
the equally essential advantage of a truly Indian national cdueatiou and 
training* Many are not well-gx'oonded in their Ramayana and Mahabhamta.; 
md the best and noblest forms of Indian or Eastern Culture and methods of 
. life. They have lost contact with the mass mind. Perhaps they have lost 
wen enlightened sympathy with it. Yet no regeneration is possible without 
the' contact "with, and' turning on the current - from,- --the 
battery/^ We are not for blit^d, nndiscriminating acceptance of 
r,;‘ : ! whatever is tradition. But we are for knowing and uoderstanding, and 

background of ' onr riati'onal reserves, 
profit . copy the American. Japanese or Turkish model ^ of 
own is 'a 'Specially noble and" "baaiitifnl 'type#" "Indian 

woman 'k Indian Shakti or 'India is SbaktL 'Aod lofty a'od' sacred ■ is Her . 

altar. 

r’-Mh^lnsiorj, we shall earnestly appeal to the Indian Woman 
' fe/f^orient itself and lay itself on more national, mote real 
whole, educational programme has to be changed. It ; 
r:tind6retendlng;pf the soutees and streams of ; 
>;|niMattk<iOTatotanoe with the' .spirit 



Origin of the AlWoia Womea’s Coaferenee 

Tile All-Iudia /\¥omeix’s Conference owes its orgiii to a cireiilar letter from Mrs. 
Margaret E. Coitsms, who, in the aiitiimn of 192CV ns SeeretaTy of ilio Womens 
Indian Association, Adyar, madras, addressed an appeal to women all over the eoiiiitry 
to form local committees and hold Constitiieiit Coiiferenee in each of the I rovinot^s 
and in certain other clearly detined districts and Indian States, for the purpose of 
declaring their views on problems of education, ^ ^ i » 

Tiie original stimulus which gave rise to Mrs. Cousins' latter xvas an appeal made 
hy the Director of Piiblio Instruction, Bengal, at the Pri/.e-Givlng function -of the 
Betliime foliage, Calcutta, in which he called on Indian wornen \o ie.ll m with om 
VQiee iDhat tkeij ii)a 7 it^ and keep on telling u$ till they get Mrs. A. L. Huifle- 
koper, an ex-Priiicipal of Bethune College, (who, I am glad to say, is still one of onr 
very active members), made use of this appeal as the basis of tAvo arhcies winch 
were published in 8tri Dharma^ the monthly magazine of the \v onien s Indnui 
Association, and it was after this that Mrs. Cousins took up the imitrer iu the way I 
have just dosoribed. Her appeal met with a wide and entlnisiastie responso, and 
Constituent Conferences were held in 22 places during the months ofc Sefdeniber to 
December 1926, and the First All-India women's Coxxferencje was organised to take 
place at Poona, wiiere it was duly held from January 5tli to Stin 1927, under the 
aistinguished Fresklentsliip of Her Highness the Maharani^ Chimnabai Balieb Gaeknavl 
of Baroda,— Mrs. Cousins being the first Honorary Organising Secretary. Tlie Resolu- 
tions passed at that Conference related almost without exception to education, I'anging 
from matters couoernirig Primary Scliools up to those relating to College and Adult 
Education. The sole exception ’was a Resolution condemning the practieo of early 
marriage, as it interfered with education and supporting Sir .Haii Singh Oour's Age-of- 
Consent Bill, whicli w* as then about to como before the Legislative Asseiiibiy. 

2. The Second .Conference- 

In 1928, the Second Conference was Iiekl in Delhi xinder tlie rrosklentship of her 
Highness the Begum Mother of Bhopal, the proceedings being opened by her Ewad- 
lency the Lady Irwin. In addition to re-affirming most of the Resolutions of the 
First Conference, notable Resolutions were passed relating to Rai Sahib Harhilas 
Sarda’s Bill for me restraint of Early Marriage, wiiich was at that time under consi- 
deration, as well as urging the Government" to give representation to wmmni in the 
Central Legislature, so that they might be able to express their views *)n poiulifig 
measures afectiog the interests ‘ of women and girls, Tim Second ConiVaun'o was 
noteworthy also as the origin of the All-India Fund for Women’s Edueaticm. 

h. The .Third Co»ference — 

The TM{‘d Conference, that of 1929, w^as held at Patna, with ILh* Highness the 
Dowager Rani of Mandi as President. It wms oii the oecasion that the SijojHi uf the 
Conference was definitely widened to include Social Rtdorm, and separate ^Secti^•m for 
Social Reform was created to work on lines parallel to those of the Beidou ctuicurned 
with Educational Reform. Three Siih-conimittees of the Educational Reform Section \Yem 
appointed to carry on work throughout the year in the following diriH, diems : 

(a) The drafting of a special curriculum ‘for schools, based oh the ideals underlying 
the Resolutions passed by the Conference. 

tb) The revising and creating of new test-books. 

(c) The investigation of the conditions of the training of teacliers in all puiis tjf 
India. Under the Social Reform Section also a Sub-commfttee wuxs appointed to lainw 
on the campaign to raise the age of marriage. 

4, The Fourth Conference — 

1^30, when the Fourth Conference W'as held in Bombay lUKier the Presidentship 
of Mrs. Barojini Naidu, the increased efficiency of the organization had become Vijry 
noticeable ; and the Honorary Organizing Secretary (Mrs. ICamahidevI Chatiopadlivava) 
was able to report the accomplishment of a large ' amount of verv elTective Wtbi 
done by the Constituent bodies in many parts of India. Prominent among (ho list of 
reforms effected through the support of the Conference and its members wans fh« 
passing of the Barda Act, which, {while In the opinion of the Conference flm age- 
■■'48 , ' 
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limits speciBeil in tlie Aet were 3Tim*h tm low* ain! tlio lot |>ossossod some other obvious 
defect,^) was };Bt n k)!c! step m the right dhTflioii. Follotviug up that suocess the 
Social Hofotm Becfckm of the Conference' tiioh a %'cry aclivo part in the agiiation for 
reform of the Laws of Inheritance m afTectmg ^vornon. whih? cm the edueationa! Bide 
an immense amount of useful constmctiTt* %vorli:, in addition to propagaudig was done 
by Iwal members and committees of the Confenmee ami its Constituencies, in suck 
dirretions m the ru«nlng of new Oidb BcItfHds^ Judustrial S<‘hi>oh schools for children 
of the Bepressed ulassffs. Adult Edueation, iktsou Visiting, fleliid to Women-ptiHsengers 
on the Railways, and Child Welfare and Maternity worh* A nenv field of work, that in 
cotmeetioa wiili female labour, was opened \\u through the offportunity of giving 
evideneo before the Labour Commissions, wdiiie l»y the’ delegation of distinguished 
members to jnternatioual Conferences, such as the Btulin International Congress of 
Women for Bnh*n,ige mid Equal Citlijensliip, the work of the Confereueo became" known 
to women of other countries and vine versa. 

It was in 1930 that the Committee of the Ediictdlon Fund wddeli had hoen regis- 
tered the year before as ‘^The All-India IVomeirs Education Fund Assoeiatiom’’ decided 
to make a full enquiry about a suitable education for girls. An All-India Committee 

was appointed to investigate this matter. The menilers of the Committee made 

enquiries in their own provinces at first, vand tlien met together at ranchman, 0. P., 
in July and made their Report, 

5, The Fifth Conference— 

The Fifth Conference was held at Lahore, in 1931, with Dr. (Mrs.) Aliithulakshmi 
Beddi as President. Although the year 1930-31 had been one of great difficulties owing to 
the pre-occupation of the country with political matters, it was nevertheless a year In 
wMeh the work of the Conference made great forward strides. The number of Consti- 
tuencies had by this time risen to 83, and many more schools, hostels and centres for 
adult education were reported as having been staided threugh the efforts of 
members. The institution of the observance of i^Iarch 1st as Women’s Bay,’ 

and the holding of meetings in almost all the Constituencies on that day, to 
popularise and explain the work of the Conference, was another not<nvortliy 

mnovatioB, vigorous and well-timed propaganda was carried on with a view to 
Baleguarding the Sarda Act from amendments designed to nullify its usefiihioss ; work 
was continued in the direction of getting the laws of inheritance amended, and new 
work was undertaken in Baroda towards getting the State to lead the way m putting 
on the Statute Book a Divorce Act for Hindus. There wore increasing signs all over 
the country that the propaganda of tlie members of the Conference in tlieir various 
Constituencies was beginning to bear fruit in the changed attitude of the public 
towards the amelioration of the conditions of women in general, their bcdtei* educatioxi, 
their proper repreHeutation in legislative and adininistrative bodies, and in tho judi- 
ciary as rlonoriiry Magistrates. Tho question of the abolition of untouchability began, 
to be tackled, tod, in some Ocmstitiiencies, notably in Madras, and while the attempt 
to deal wdli Labour questions (for which the idrinatiou of a special Conferenoo had 
been contemplated) sulferetl a temporary setback owing to the disturbed conditions of 
the times, the keenness of members to tackle tliat among the other many difficult 
problems of tho day, was intensified ratlier than diminished. 




It was in 1932, when the Conference had Afadras as its venue, and its President 
was Mrs. P. K. Bay, that it wans clearly seen that although the constitution of the 
Conference debarred it from taking in party polities, it could not, if it w'ere to perform 
its function of establishing^ women in their rightful position in tho state and in society, 
avoid concerning itself with politics in the widest sense of the term. Tho status of 
women in the new constitution of India, particularly in relation to their fundamental 
lights, their representation in the various bodies and the conditions of their enfran- 
cMsementj was a matter of vital importance not only to politicians, but to tho wffiole 
, country ; and it was overwhelmingly felt that every opportimity must be taken, before 
.'tiae oonaatution was actually drawn up in detail, to impress upon those concerned in 
it, the views of nearly half of'those who would have to abide by it when framod, 
in April 1931, a representative meeting was held in Bombay, under the 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, the outcome of which was that the All-India 
^ehoe, ,the Women’s Indian Association, and the National Council of 
drew up a Hemorandum to be placed before the Pranohise 
' la May this Memorandum wa» 
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mitted to ^ the Constituencies, with an invitation to them to give fhsiv considored 

opinion upon the views stated therein, and again in its hnal fom, before it wp 
actually submitted to the Franchise Committee, the Memorandum was ciraiilated to 
the Constituencies, from which no dissentient was received. 1 21 eecl Imraly remma 
you that the essential points which were decided to press in the MemoraEdum wore 
as follows : 

( 1 ) Equal rights and obligations of all citizens without any bar on account of sex. 

( 2 ) No disability to attach to any citizen by reason of his or her religion, castes, 
creed or sox, in regard to piiblio employment, otlce of power or honour, and in ihc 
exercise of any trade or calling. 

(3) Adult suffrage. ^ ^ ; 

(4) "Women to light elections on equal terms witli men, m mixed geiierai clcctonib^s, 

03 No i'eservation of seats for women as such, nor special nomination or c;o “Option. 

A deputation of ladies belonging to the All-India Women’s Conference also waited 
on His Excellency the Yiceroy, in May, and presented a Memorial asling for %vome« 
to be represented on the Round Table Conference. 

The Social Reforms Section was kept busy again this jear In agitating against the 
attempts to amend the Barda Act. Rai Balmaiir Harbilasji Sardas Bill to sec are a share 
for Hindu Widows in their husbands’ family property was very widely supported in the 
Constituencies. The year was also noteworthy for the number of laws passed in 
Indian States, safeguarding women’s rights, or enhancing their status, / - 

The work of the Education Section went forward wiOi unabated vigour on the 
usual lines, progress being made with the se-herne for miening a Women’s College for 
Home Science, Educational Research, and Training of Teachers. The Text»boolc Sub- 
committee made considerable progress with its ardoiis labour, as did also the Sub-, 
committees on Labour, and indigenous Industries. 

7. The Seventh Conference— 

The Seventli Conference met at Lucknow in 1933 under the FresidaEtship of 
Lady Ramanbhai Neelkanth. In the work of tlie preceding year, that of repi^esenting 
the viewpoint of Indian womanhood on the constitutional qubiftion had j'emained upper- 
most owing to the fact that the Indian Franchise Committee was occupied with its 
laboiu’s in India during the cold season of that year, and the Standing Unnimitloo of 
the Conference felt it obligatory that it should continue to jiress tfic views laid «hnv'n 
in the Memorandum presented 'the year before to the Round Table Craifm-enc‘a, Nino 
members of the Ali-lndia Women’s' Conference gave, cnddence at viuimis i^entre.s, that, 
of Bajkumaii Arnrit .Kaiir (Cl 1 airwoman of the Btandiug Commifictd b^ung s|H’-cia!ly 
noteworthy for the firm stand which she made U|)on the piiiieiples laid down in tim 
Memoranclum in spite of the fire of searching cross-examination. Froin t.hc point of 
view of immediate results, however, those efforts were, alas! in vaiin and flic puidi- 
cation of the Communal Award was the signal for an outburst of jirotels from our 
Constituencies. 

The work of the Social Seotio 2 i went forward apace ; in many Coasiiluencies the 
earnest practical efforts towards the removid of imtoucliability and caste restrictions 
proved conclusively, to those who have eyes to see, that women are not— as they are 
usually supposed to be’^tJio custodians of orthodoxy and eonservatisjn. In many of 
the States Constituencies as well as those of Briti& India there was a strong move- 
ment in favour of provdding for divorce in Hindu society, and its equalisation for men 
and women among Muslims, The promotion of the cause of Swadeshi indigenous 
industries was also a very important feature of the year’s work, as was also the 
number of instances in which members of the Conference ivere successful in i'ontosi- 
ing, on terms of equality wdth meji, elections for seats on Municipal Corporations and 
academic bodies of Universities. 

The opening of the Lady Irwin College for women, at Delhi, ou Kovember 10, 1932, 
was the event of the year in the Educational Beotion,— concrete evident'o of Hie 
value of the work whicli had quietly and steadily been proceeding since the starting 
of the Education Fund four vears ago. Important as was that event, however, one immi 
not allow it to overshadow’ all the other less spectacular day-to-day W’ork of members 
in the Constituencies, for without that real underlying zeal for >hc educational uidift 
of women, Hiroughout the land, in villages as well as in towns, in quite devoted care 
and service, as well as in laying of foundation-stones and presiding over public 
meetings, out Conference w’ould have never grown into the solid organisation that it 
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8. Tfei«s Elglstli 

^(hir Ei|:!t|j fefipm, ilKii was hM at Cileiiita, Litly AMul Qnadir 

bt‘irig !L‘ FresMi’Bi na I hut T!i« ^rmaitaHit fcsitaVe of *the work of 19S3 

ha4 au'aiii hcoii tho fioliHoa! oiio^ nwin^ lo tla* piiMifatirjn of tloi AVhile Paper, in ., 
widi'h it was hoon that, the attionpl made hy mv rc‘pro,sontatrcos in 1931 and 1032, to : 
^aiii tho equal frtatns, had oomphaoly faih^sl Ir I'Hafmuo nooensarv therefore to frame; 
a second M,emorai.tdum, in wliudi, while it was reiterated that the proposals contained 
ip the lirst Alemoraralnni provided the- foily satiHfa<tt(»y solutieip the white Paper pro- 
posals were oxaminecl and a elieir state.imait imiilo as' In liow far tinn’ eouhl bo regar- 
ded as eveai eai ^adeqnate 'second best ' or mt This MeraarpndVnn was submitted' 
to the doinl Ihirliumeut Uiiv Ceminittes id the British I’^arliament, and hdfT, throe elected 
members reinx'senting oar" Cmsfereneo. as ttlso the National 'Council of AA^nen in 
India, and mo AVcmien's Indian Association, wnm invited to Lmdou to give evidenco. 
before the Joint Farliamcntary Committee. ' SidOe'e it to say hnrn that ihVough Alemo- 
randura II and the firm stand taken by our delegates in giving their evidence, wo 
showed that, while willing tn adopt an accommodating attitude in regard to details during 
the period of transition, wo stood immovably for the princple of ” equal status, and 
against that of communal and special r<ipresentiition. 

One very mefiil outcome of the political w’ork outside India has been the many 
contacts tliat our delegates made with women’s orgaiiixation of other countries and 
with institntians of international scope including tlib various organi/atioiis oonneotod 
with the I^^aguo of Nations. 

AAlder and -wklor thougli the scope of our activities has beeonie, it must not be 
thought that this has had’ the efeot of making tlie eiirrent of local work flow more 
sluggishly. On the contrary, the work of the Eduoational and Social Reform Seditions 
grows ever more intensive as it grows extensive. As a whole our Movement gathers 
force every day from now streams of local enterprise. 


HallLearly Reporls for 1935 

The following is the text of the .Half-yearly Reports for the year BA)5, province by 
juovinee, issued by the committee of Airindia AAAunen's Conference 

I* ■ Afidhra 

Wo returned to our native places in later part of January. By the time we 
returned, two districts of local area liave become a prey to the ravages of famine : 
appeals from the famine-stricken area were sent to various parts of the districts and 
we have to turn our attention first for organizing committees ; to collect money for 
the numberless poor old people, pregnant women who were dying by gradual starvation. 

Under the auspices of Andhra Constituency of the A, I. AV. C., a social section 
oommittee was started with a view to find out the ways and means to tackle all the 
social problems. Our work is not centred in partiGUiar area but * tiumiglxout the 
Andhra Province in as much as there are as many sub-constituencies as eleven to 
work out the resolutions passed by the Provincial Body as well as by the A, I. AV". C. 
at the Karachi Session. 

AV"8 had Echo-meetings in Chittoor, Kisna and Godavary districts. TJie provincial 
, body has representatioh ' from each district tliroiigh a member who acts as Seon3tary 
H; ‘ and who in her turn organises seorotaiios. I have divided tlie work into two sections — 
V Eduoational and Social 

^ An.Mucational Sub-Oommittea having Miss Peters, Sub-Assistant Inspectress of 

K LOok m Convenor, was formed to enquire into matters relating to adult and indus- 
uoation. This Committee will keep me in touch with its work. AVAj have got 
^oid women in our Local Committee, who are very useful in as much as they 
knowledge when they go to villages. I have asked our Committees to 
^welfare o«atres,-and ladies’ recreation clubs or samajas for their gathering, 
oontaot with women in ^general, 

K iikory. : free primary . education through our Looal Bodies 
, say^ iSat wo haTO ««^ieved any result on eduoational 
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side. As regards adult education, our trials <arG_ coming into effect in iJodavary ami 
Kistna Districts, as Bauoli as we have got three Sevasadaus where are fangn^ 

rjiiisic, vernaciiiars, Eiiglish and some Jiome imlnstries such as rattan work^ embroidery 
lace, tape-making. 

Oiir work began with organising eommitteas to collect funds for the famine-stricken 
area in the Ceded districts where many thousands of old people and child ren and 
pregnant women arc dying for want of food. "N^e have eolicKiteii funds, besnies wn? 
had benefit performances at Narsapiu* and ^^fasilpatani. Wc appealed to Youth Leagues 
for help who wdtli their clniracteristie buoyamty of youth promptly answered our yall 
with large sums of colleotions. lu all w-a were able to send lis. .LlO.) to the iainine- 
stricken area. . ^ ^ i 

2. Now oiir attention turned to the next important matter, namely, baraa Act. l, 
placed before the A. 1. W, C, in the recent session that numberless elnki niarrmges are 
being performed in l^renchpet in Muslipatam, as the British has no jurist Imtnui over 
the Frenchpet. It is no exaggeration or egoism if 1 say that wai had worked, very 
hard to lessen the number of marriages performed and I am glad to say that we did 
succeed in our attempt and the sharp fines that w^ere given by tlii} nKigistiutos to tae 
parties, which themselves bear testimony to the success of our agitabon. ^ 

3. The next thing that confronted us "was the question of legal disalyaities of women 
wdiich is of vital importance. I succeeded in getting the attestations of sevcTal 

on the forms sent to me by the Social Section Searetary, The Hiinv*^ were hauued 
over to Airs. Cousins, Cliairwoinan of our .Proviiieial Body, wiien she attemied our 
Provincial Executive Body at Ellore to be sent to S. S. Secrebiry. Some moiij forms 
were sent to our Sub-Constituencies at my request and I am to sayyiiuxt they are 
working vigorously to have them tilled in and wall be sent to the S. S. Secretary in 
time for the ensuing Assembly Sessions. , . , i ‘ 

4. I may also add that some of the members of our sub-constitiiencues are helping; 

the wddoxv -remarriage Association. ,. s t i 

5. The last but hot the least, is the question of Franchise over winch I have 
drawn the attention of our Committee to eom.?eutrate. In this connection i have 
appealed for help on belialf of our constitueney to all persons of diiTerent sliades of 
opinion, and to yoiitli leagues for .finding out wliether the names ()f all the women 
qualified to vote' are entered into the Electoral Poll, and to enlighten voters on tfie 
fruit of FrauchivSe. A similar letter was sent to the PreHS by our Chairwoman, Mrs. 
Cousins. Besides this, slio lias written letters to Messrs. vSatyamurty B. bamba- 
murti (a famous Cougr( 3 ss loader), and to Mrs, .Dr. Muthuhikslimi^ Heddl^ to dopoh* 
special xvorkers who had experiencfO of finding out the the jxaiide with special property, 
tax and literary f|uaUfieations. 

As we liave to deal with many a social problem it h’; very difllciili f>r i*very 
Constituency to work ixp all tlie items concerning Social and Educational matters. Ho 
I have distributed the following items among the experieneed members of our Fro- 
vinoial Committee. 

(a) Yillage Reconstruction ; (b) Indigenous Industries ; (c) Rchcuo .Homes; OH 
Labour and Insurance. 

6. Village Reconstruction was allotted to Mrs. P. Kanukamma of Nellore. !>. 
Laxmibayamma of Naraspiir, Dr. M. Sakuntala of Ellore, M. Kamahmima of Muslipatam 
and Mrs, Cousins. I cannot say that wo had acdiieved any tangible result lu as much 
as the work is an uphill task. ‘Anyhow, I dare say that wo are making progress, ami 
hofxe that our attempts would fructify in coimse of time. As for the .Harijaii work 
wliieli forms a part of Village Recohsbaiction, I am glad to inform, that very gviod 
results are obtained in our local areas, many schools are started for Harijan eldldren, 
and boarding .for their girls, night schools in our local areas, thanks to tfie lahorimis 
work of the Harijan Sevak Baugh. 

7. As regards the indigenoiis industries, we have c^enirod all mir aedivities in 
Guntur District, 'whfiro wo can, under the guidaneo of Mi*. G. Bitaramasastry (Becretary 
for the Village Industries Association) work, in proper channel 

8. Bezwada, tho centj-e^ of the Aiidhrji .Province, lias hoon pitched upon for liaving 
ivescuo Homes, Mrs. ..Rajarajiaswaramma has taken the entire responsibility on lier 
slioiilders as there are already two Rescue Homes started bv Dr. G. Kanganaviikam 
and herself. 

9. Much xvork has been clone in tho spread of lusuraiuje among women ami to a 
small extent among labourers. 

, standing Committee Member, AHDIIRA. 
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This term m\r ikheeialicm luvd ilctim e:^eellerit work in various saitioiis. Til! now, 
i. the iHrgiTMifni^ of Aiim we Inw? had live meetings of thn ‘Working (k^mmiiieo. Wo 
dlscnsj^ all the lotuil •work and rorrehpontleuee from tfie Head Qnarlers In the Working 
Clommittn*. The Ex4>*ntive only meets informally to arrange the programme and to 
do other %vork recpiiring urgent attention 

Onr Eeho Meeting was a splendid suet'esH tills year. About two luindred ladies 
attended the meeting. Some of our dolegates who iiad attended tine ^Karuidii Conferenoe 
gave detailed aeeouufs «>! the Confereuee. dVe elected our Working Committee and 
the Exftmtivo Committee. Our odkje-hearers are elected m follows :— 


.■■I)r.' Baiur c ..- •: President ■ 

Mra Bliate, Mrs. Fatwardlmm Miss Heedhum. Miss dadav and 

■. Ilrs. '■■'■Mehta, : ^ ■... ....« -■ ■Tice-Fresideiits.- 

Mrs, limarge ... Local Secretary. 

■ Mm lteshimnde ... ■,■■..*■■ ■ Treasurer. 

This year the- following Sub -Committees were ajpointed :— 


Educafionab Social and Labour. 

A special Hostel C-ommittee was appf)intecl in the beginining of April ; but uufor- 
itmateiy most of the members left Baroda during summer leaving only three on 
whose shouldeus the whole burden and all the hardships of starting such a responsihlo 
concern fell. U])to this time the College girls ’were admitted in the Girls’ High^ School 
Boarding House. But owing to the increase in the number of the School girls, the 
College girls are not to be admitted there from this year. Our Association has taken 


up the task of opening a suitable hostel for them, Mrs. 'Wadia, the Standing Committee 
Member of the Association with the ioiiit efforts of Miss Needham and Mrs. Jayavati 

■ V..-',,- ■'.■»:■ ■»' r . t ■', ■, •. . , ■ ■» .5* mt 1 .i - 1 XI, „ 10A1, 


Desai has tried her i>est to make it a success. The hostel is opened from tlie 13tb. 

■ '..Juie. : " ^ ■ . ■ 

is requested by the i:?ocia1 Section Secretary— A. I. W. C.,— we fully discussed the 
question of appointing a Commission on Lof^al Disabilities 'Of ■yMomen ; iuid passed a 
resolution protesting against the attitude Government has taken up. The rcHolution was 


resolution protesting against the attitude Government has taken up. liio rcHolution was 
sent to the Social Section Secretary— A.. I. W. O. 'We also sent about imndrecl signatures 
for tlio appointment of a Commission on Legal Disabilities of women. 

The Indigenous Industries Siih-Coimiiittoe, with Mrs. Abbas Tyabji as its (‘'onvenor, 
visited some of the institutions in the city. It has decided to send the members^ to the 
^Bliagmi Samaj” hi show fancy work to the young ladies coming to the ^‘Bamaj”, Mrs. 
Tyabji, by herself, is doing splendid work by persuading people to use village products 
and manufactures his far as available, and to go in for' hand-pounded rice and liami- 
'groimd'tlO'iir., .■■■■.■■ 

Our Giithusiastio President, Dr. Bana, has developed a series of locttires on Bmall- 
poK and health with the help of magic lantern slides in thickly populated places of the 
city. She also visits the very poor localities and lectures on sanitation and other similar 
subjects. Prom this month the Harijnn Sub-Committee will bo accompanying her when- 
ever she goet on her visits to those quarters. 

Nothing particular has been done- in tile Labour Sections. 

Camp Baroda, Sd. (Mrs.) Gool Wadia. 

14th, June 19B5. Standing Committee Member, Baroda. 


]|a«i£ouse IVee School with 80 students ; 



3. BengalEast 

The date of the Echo meeting was 18th. February, 1935, which was held undei 
the Presidentship of Miss Sliome, B. A., B. T., and many ladies attended the meeting. 


Educational Section. 

We have 4 Primary Schools and two midwifery classes under the Education Com- 
mMm 


'Hmtarihazar School paying very small fees with 45 Students : 
(2) Drdu Free School ‘wM 96 students ; 




I Free Harijan School with 80 students ; . 

m& nursing Class with 8 students ; 

-Nursing elm with 3 students ; 
sowing «mdweaving» 


‘ 1, ' , 




J -l' I J 

Ji ■ -*«■" 

’ft*",-',, ; 
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Under Social Section of tlie Constituency, ''Saganka** and ^'Mirabaf’ perforjnain’dH 
were done to raise money in aid of tlie above Institutions and the net income was 
more than Hs. 1,000 from the performances. There is also a monthly subscription of 
about Rs. 25 oixt of which the expenditure is met. _ , 

Sd. Frotmm Nag. 

3 , 7 . 35 . General Becretary. 

, 4. Bengal West . 

Tlie first Annual Meeting was hold on the 8th. February, lOBo. Mrs. Keuuka Ray, 
tlie Social Secretary of tho A. I. W. G. ^was kind enough to preside over the meeting. 
Some 700 women, mostly from the neighbouring villages, assembled there. Several 
women including a widow from a village, read paper-s. They dealt mainly on soida! 
problems of the women of our country. Mrs. Kay, the President, spoke about the Re- 
solutions passed in the Karachi Conference and asked the women present, there to 
take active part in the work undertaken by the Gonfereiieo. 

Tlie Bengal West Constituency is carrying on social works in neiglibmiring villages 
from the very beginning by calling meetings at regular intervals and by Buli-Oohi- 
mittees there! On the l8th. February^ a meeting was held at Bandgorali, a in^ighboiir- 
ing village where child welfare Exhibition was duly organised. After lectures had 
been delivered there by several ladies, a Sub-Committee wdth 7 Members, was formed 
there. 

Feeling the necessity of starting sewing classes in the villages, tho Gonstitiienf.!y 
has appointed a teacher for this purpose from the 1st. March, on a salary of Rs. 10 a 
month. The teacher, a wido%v, trained at Sriniketaii, tho Rural Reconstruction Depart- 
ment of Yiswabharati, goes regularly to three villages for the present. Cn tho btli. 
March a meeting was held at Bhubanlianga, the nearest village from Santiniketan, to 
inaugurate the starting of a loom there. The members of our Coiistitueiiey also go to 
tlie villages occasionally and talk with the women tliere about the improvement of 
sanitary conditions of villages. 

Santiniketan, Bd. Sudhamayee Midierjeo. 

11. 6. Sk Secy., West Bengal Consty., A. I. W. O, 

5. Bihar, 

Four meetings were held during the half-year under report. One of these was a 
general meeting and three were Committee meetings. In the General meeting the things 
-6y)ecially discussed -were Rural uplift™, Removal of liliteracjy, Unfouohabiiity, iml 
Women’s Legal Disabilities. The Committee meetings discuRstMl among other things thc‘ 
ways and means for giving a practical sdiape to tho resolutions of the Ouifereiico; 

The Committee elected Lady Imam as its President in plain? of Mrs. ITaidar All who 
is leaving Patna indefinitely. One of our members, Mns. B. G. Chakrubarty acTotl earn- 
astly as an Honorary Hospital Yisitor for two years— 1933-34 and 1934-35. Biueo 
April 1935, Mrs. A. T. Sen has been working as an Honorary Yisitor of the 

Owing to the ill health of two of the Bectional Secretaries t\m progress of work 
during the Iiaif-year under report was consider aid y retarded. Regarding 
removal of illiteracy our Educational Section has been running a few free 
Mmary Schools in wdiich both boys and girls are taught. The number of pupils 
in these schools is gradually increasing. Besides tliis, arrangement has lieeii 
made to hold meetings of the common people in different hiisties and deliver 
popular lectures. These meetings were attended by both males and females and the 
lectures much appreciated. Our xffan is to supplement these lectures with lantern 
shows. Regarding social work no new lino of action has yet been chalked out. Tim 
two sections— Educational and Social—hav^e to a certain extent woi'ked jointly. To 
give a practical impetus to the removal of untoucliability the teachers of our Piimary 
Schools are encouraged to admit children belonging to the Harijan Class. In soma of 
the popular educational lectures referred to above, the evils of early marriage and ffin 
Purdah system were exposed. 

Sd, Mrs. S. 0. Chakravarti, 

Educational Secretary^ 

. ' ■ ■ 6 . , ■' Bombay .■ 

The progress made during the last six months was on the whole satlslactorv. Tho 
Assooiahon met four times during the six months to consider the dreulars h\m tlm 
Orgamsmg Beoretary of tho A. I. YT. 0, and to consider other matlors rekiting to the 
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of Women, and Ohildreii, flm following h tlie aiilmtanco of the aetivities 
■onderta^im l>y ciiir Afi»HOfdalimi dannary 

The E<dio mcfeiing wdH liold on the 23r’<l Feln-nary 1935 nt 4-30 r. sr. at the Tanita 
ViBliram Jliill when Dowager Lady lehangir |)n\4*le.'L Lady Jelianglr in her ITesideii- 
tial aildrcHB strt?ssial the Boee.ssity of spreadijig Jy.hieation among Wmnoii I hi India) 
and said that Women in ln«,iia have a heavy hisk before thmn for the removal of their 
l^gal disabilities and for nsserting their rights as hnmaii beiiigs. Slia welcfomed the 
idforts of the Assoeiatioit in this direction. 

Two roBoktions were carried unauiinonsly, one protesting against Mr. Desars Bill 
to Amend t!u> I^aw of Ado|>tion aiming at th’e destruction of ‘ the fundamcTital rights of 
AVomon^ and tlie otlner expressing disappoint inent at the ndnsal of the Oovenimeut of 
India to appoint a Gommlssiou 'of noH-ollieial memhiu’s te inquire into tho Lgol 
disahilities of women. The delegates to the Karaclii {Sr^ssion of the Ali-lndia A^hnaeh’s 
Conference gave tlioir impressiojis of the Conforenee. 

Two letters were seut^ one to !Mr. Desai and the other to the Fresident of the 
IjOgislative Counoil protesting against ^fr. I)esai^s Bill to .Amend the Law of Adoption. 
Borne members of our Association together with other ladies went into a deputation to 
IL E, the Governor protesting against Mr. Desai’s Bill, They also went to the Goiiiicil 
Hal! on the day the Bill was" moved. Wo have the satisfaction to BKmtiou hereythat 
Afr. Desai with the permission of the President tlid not move the Bill in that Session, 

Tho Adult Education Committee is maldng a good progress. Adult Education Classes 
are going on at Lamington Road and in tho finprovemeiit Trust Ghawls. The women 
attending these classes have made good progress in reading and writing. 

Our Association has decided to run an intensive campaign for getting woman regis- 
tering themselves as voters under the various Franchise Qualifications in the new 
COBStlttition. Miss Amy Rustoinji has heon appointed Convenor of a Bub-Committee for 
this purpose, with powers to co-opt. Yarious centres will be opened in the city, en- 
rolment forms prepared, and there will be house to house visitation to induce and help 
women with enrolment. 

The Association is carrying on an extensive projiaganda jointly with other AYomen's 
Associations to protest against Air. Desai’s Bill of Adoption wliich, it is feared, will 
be moved in the Poona Session of the Bombay T^egislative Council. Signatures are col- 
lected on Protest Forms which will be duly sent on to the autliorities. 

Owing to some unforeseen difficulties, the Elections for an Executive Committee 
could not he held earlier, hut are feed to take place early in Jul 5 \ 

Scl Oulbana L R. Doctor, 

21, 6, 35. Standing Committee Member, B. W. Association. 

7. Calcutta, 


Our Echo meeiing was held at the Y, "1?. C. A, Hal! on flie 21 st January 1935, It 
was well attended. Mrs. P. (..dioiidhuri, Cluiirwoniaii of tlui Constituency |>resided. Airs. 
S. 0. Roy read an account of (a) Mrs. Nanjarnma’s ‘^Fivo year plan for making 50 
p.o. people literate", and (b) Mrs. Hamid All’s |n*opaganda class for women to train 
Social AYorkers". Mrs. Shamsun Nahav Alahmud, Mrs. B. N. Roy, and Miss : 
Wingate gave shoat account of the Educational, Social and Labom* resohition.s passoti at 
the Karachi Session. Mrs. S. 0. Mukherjee, Organising Secretaryj explained the 
position of Indian women with regard to Francdiise in the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee Report. 

Our Ix>cal Committee has met once every month ml at the first meeting in 
February, two sections were formed ' 

(1) Educational, talcing up (a) Refresher Courses, (b) Afedical Inspection of Schools, 
(o) Girls' Hostels, (d) Park and physical culture, (e) Debating Society, and ff) Parental 
jr-,/';'-- • ■ .. Co-^oTperatioU'; 

i ' > ' ' Social, taking up (a) Bustee avork and untoucliability, (b) Suppression of 

' Immoral Time and Abduction of Women, (c) “Women’s Franchise. 

, Owing to the absence of a separate Convener, tho work of tho Social Section is 
i “.’tticluded m the general report this time. 




(a) Bustee AYotrk and TJntouchability 




njjan School at 11, Handa Mallik’s ^ne is making groat progress. Noaiiy 



I I ^ "I 
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Samity and Marwari Harijan Sovak Samity have given us fmancia! help all along, for 
■which we are grateful , ^ i 

The prize distribution of the above School came off on tlie 24f;h Juno at tiio school 
premises. Coxmcilior S. 0. Ghosh presided and Idrs. indira Devi gave awav tlio 
prizes, which odnsisted of Dhotis and Sarees. These "wero given by Mrs, T, -N* 
Baiierjee, Mrs, Siidhir Kumar San^ and Mrs, T. P, Ghosh. Mrs. Ghosh also snpphea 
mangoes and sweets for the pupils. The Banga Luxmi Gorton Mills Idndly proseiittHl 
a box of washing soap for distribution. We are grateful to Mrs, N, M, Dutt lor con- 
tributing Rs, 20 towards the prize fund, and to Mrs. M. Miikerjee for printing the 
invitation cards free of eharge. 

The Bal Maiidir or the liarijan Baby Clinic lias made good progress during the last 
six months. Seventy children attend daily, and each of them get a powa of milk 
twlee a day. Dr, Miss Maitreyi Bose regularly attends the Chnie every Haturday 
morning, and Dr. Pal every Wednesday afternoon. We are very thankful to them for 
giving medical help free of cliarge. Tiic monthly expenses of the Clinic come to about 
Bs. 175. Last year Mrs. Saiidamiiii Mehta in charge of the Clinic, had j;o/a>l!eDt ail 
the money through private donatioins, excepting Rs, 10 from the A, L ‘W. 0. Fortu- 
nately this year the Bengal Barijau Gevak Baugh is very kindly giving a montlily gniui 
of Rs. 100. "We thank Mrs. Eandoo for her monihly siihscriptioii of Rs. 5 and also 
for visiting the CliniQ twice a week. We also thank Mrs. Madgaonkar, and 3 Irs. 
Nirmala Choksy for helping the Secretary in the work of supervision. 

Cb) Ho work has yet been done under this heading. 

(c) Wosien’s Fiuxgkise 

Some ladies representing four different Associations met Mr. R. H. Giielirlst at Mrs, 
Mukherjee’s house on the 18th March. Thera was a suggostioa that the Provincia! 
Government and the Secretary of State for India should be approaclied with a view to 
lowering the high standard of literacy qualification for franchise. Aoeordiugly a cable 
was sent to the Secretary of State for India in the month of June. 

LECriTBES 

Under the joint auspices of the Calcutta Constituency of the A. L W. C., and tlie 
Bengal Presidency Council of Women, a women’s meeting was held on Febihary Ist, 
1935 at the All-India Institute of Hygiene, 21 Cliittaranjan Avenue, wiien Mrs.* How 
Martyn of the International Birth Control Association spoke on the subject of 
«Birth Control”. 

During Madam Halide Ediba Hamiin’s short stay here, a lecture was arrangcil at: 
the Y. W. 0.^ A, Hail, on the 27tli February, 31)110, * jointly witlH:he 
Muslim Ladies’ Association, wlien she spoke on tlie ‘AYomeu’s moveinenf. in Turkey", 
This was very iiiterestingMxnd was largelv attended. 

■ Hony.': BeoretaiyV:. 

■■ 8. Delhi ■ ■ 

After the return of the nine delegates who attended the Karachi Session of the 
A. I. W. C, the Delhi Women’s League (Local Branch of the A. I. W. 0.) eontmenc'ed 
its activities with the entertainment of the two guests of the A, I. W. ('L Dr. itovdmi 
and Mrs. 0. Ashby who were on a visit to Deliii. Their entire prograniim^ Nvas 
arranged by the Executive Committee and apart from showing them various places 
of educational and social interest a series of social functions were arranged in tin dr 
honour and everything possible was done to make the guests comfortable. 

2 . The following persons gave public lectures under the auspices of the League 
during the past six months. Y' 

(a) Dr. M. Royden and Mrs. 0. Ashby spoke on the ^Message of tlie West to the 
.'.East., ■ "■ 

(b) Mrs. How Martyn on ‘‘Birth Control in India.” 

(c) Madam Halide Edib Hanum, the well known Turkish Novelist on ‘‘Women iu 
Turkey”. 

(d) Mr. G* K. Hoedhar of the Poona Seva Sudan spoke. ;on; '‘‘Woni 0 U' im Soeiiil ■■ 

dSerVlOO”. ■■■;■■ ■■■ .■ ■ 

,, B* The Echo meeting of the Constituency was held on the 28t!i Feb. 1035 in the 
city and the audience was over 500 which is a good number for Dolln. Mrs. Isliidn 
presided at the meeting and the aims and objects of the A. I. W. C. and the 
practical work achioved by the Conference and its eonstitiiencics was fully ex|daine>l 
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4 On tha Yisit 0! H, XL tlie Janior Maliarani of fniYanr’ore, Maliarani of Vkiana§ram I 
mA other woll known ]mvmn^ tlia memk^rn took Hum to pay a visit to tha Ladv I 

Irwin Ooilega. Ff* IL tho Mabaraiu of ‘Travaneoie ontortainfHi at an ^At Horae^* li 

on behalf of the laaifite. i,t 

5, fhe Baeretary paal several viHits to the llarijaii Oilony and on noting the | 

msanitary condition of ilm locality siitfornnKl the lltmitli FMio.or who aociompamed the : 

Secretary im a subsi-^pient visit. A result of this inspisdioii wns that action has been •' 

taken against those landlords wiio are responsible for proper drainage*ete. of those ( 

bastis and Improvements have been. atTeetoil 1' 

HImliarly by drawing the attention of the autlmrities eonconied to the insanitary i 

condihons of a lieiglihbiiring village (tailed Chandrawal where tin* l./?agt!e started a li 

primary BidiiKil, the’togne has been iimtriimenta! in securing some measure of clean- I 

Imoss of the said villi^e. | 

6, In response to the Hony. Organising Secretary's apppeal to help the Central | 

funds and also to supplement the local funds the members ol the League | 

staged ‘^Chitra” which not only brought Rs. L317 as xiett irieomo but also elicited f 

the praise of well known press eritics for Its artistic nioriis. Ks. 2()C has been sent I 

todhe A* L, 0. Fund wdiile 'Rs. 4(X) to the local Y. M* 0. A. as arranged previ- 

ously and the remainder has beoii divided between the Music School and the current f 

expenses of the League, Also Ks. 100 w’as donated to B. Bhawau Fund for 
. upkeep. ■ ■ i 

?, Witli regard to the v’crk undertaken by the Sarda Act Committee legal action I 

has been taken against 5 persons for violating "tJie Sarda Act and it is lioped '* to hold i 

a Barda Act Conference this year in tlie cold" weather. ^ 

TOs short summary of the work shows that much can still be done but due to ! 

the lack of more active members the Secretary is kept busy even with tliis and the j 

"ifork can gam in volume only if those of the members become active. I 

Bd, A AsafalL ■■ ' ' ■ : ■ I 

Honorary Secretary. 

9, Hyderabad (Deccan): ^ 

fkc Ajssoclation commenGod its work this year with the Now Constitution passed ^ 

by the General Body at its Annual Meeting and approved by the Constitution Sub- 
committee of the A. L W. 0. 

*Phe Echo meeting was hold on the 15th of February. Bomo of the delegates read 
papers in English and Urdu on the All-India Women s ‘Conference and the Kesolu- 
tiona— Educational and Social — passed at tlie Sessions. 

A resolution was passed in support of the demand of the A. 1. W. G. for the appoint- 
ment of a Commission of Encpiiry into the Legal disabilities of Women, and us a further 
expression of our sympathy we are colleetiug signatures for tlie All -India demand. 

AYork for the j^’ear was discussed. .An appeal was made^for maintaining i^oor children 
at schools by payment oE tlieir school fees and necessitios! 

Yoliinteers were invited for Rescue work in Trafiic in AYonien hind Children. 

Several members gave in their names and it was suggested that the advice and co- 
operation of men would be of great value. The President in her coucluding remarks 
ui’ged women to come forward and help in Bocial Service Work. 

■ Er>TJCA.a'iojrAL Section 


The three free schools of our Constituency arc running on well-conducted lines. 
The uonvenot of tlie Schools' Bub-Committee has acquired the help of several mem- 
bers for instruction in special subjects and free medical inspection. The strength of 
the three schools is 160. 

The heads of Jagirs, Paighas and Samasthanams within our State have been requested 
to oo-operate with us in the spread of literacy by opening schools and libraries in 
their jurisdictions and assist poor students who are desirous of taking higher studies 
with scholarships and loans. 

With regard to classes for adult women— women's organisations including the 
Jmdaes' Ohibs have been written to, to eo-opei^ate with us by starting classes for hand!- 
^ ^ orafta and help the spread of Vocational training, A similar request has been sent to 

' the Municipal Corporation. 

Sp li'Li Commttee’ appointed by Government for the He-organisation of Education In 
x-f ?d%^i^bad State invited the opinion of our Association on the proposed reforms. A 
oux members---mostly educationists— met and drafted a memorandum 
^ ■■■■■frinoipal ' pomta- ■' ‘stressed ■ • were " more ' 'tr^ned ■ teaoherij ■ 


running on well-conducted lines. 
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mother-toiigae to be medium of instniction, ostablishmcmt Of Home Scleiice Instltuiiouw 
for Special Cultural Training for girls, revision of Vernacular text-books %vomon 
edacatioiiists, co-education in primary schools, rovision of present examination system, 
provision of airy and sanitary buildings for scliools and introdiifdioii of compulsory 
primary education* 

Social Secxion 

Early in the year a Sub-Committee for the removal of Legal DisaMlities of Women 
was appointed. ’ To awaken the interest of the ^piiblic this conimlttee arranged for 
a series of lectures under tlio auspices of our Association. A leading Ranisltir of our 
city, Mr. R. S. Haiky very kindly delivered the lectures pointing out the inequalities 
and disadvantages placed upon ivoinen by the present laws of Froptai'ty, InJmrifemee and 
Marriage prevailing’ in ail communities. 

The Hostel for women and Employment Bureau contimio their work. Fourteen to 
eighteen dais, midwives and compounclers have taken up their residonco at tho liostel 
paymg Ee. 1 to Es. 3 for lodging, and boaiders paying R 30 a montli have hoen 
accommodated besides visitors passing througli Hyderabad. Tho Bureau also has beim made 
use of by people requiring its services. 

The Yigilance Committee which deals w'ith Suppression of Traffic in Women and 
children has started its preiimmary work of collecting information about existing laws 
on tliis subject in British India, The Committee is composed of several of our mem- 
bers and a few men who are sympathisers of the cause. 

The xvork of the half-year has been mainly preparation. VYe are embarking on 
new v 0 ntui‘ 6 s and hope when tho hot '^veather has ceased to get on with the w^ork 
that has been planned. 

Bd. E. Cornelius, 
Standing Committee Member. 

10. Indore ' 

VYe have amalgamated, according to the Rules and Regulations that were passed in 
the Eamchi Conference last year, the previous two Branches, viz., Indore women’s 
Association and Indore Local Committee, into one Branch known at present as 
AlhJndia IFonjc/i’s Conformec^ Indore Bramh. The following are the Office-bearore x 

1. President — Princess Savitribai Salieb Bansiide. 

2. Yice-President— Mrs. Jankibai Bliandarker. 

3. Bccretary and Treasurer— Mrs, Jyotsna Molita, 

4. Joint Secretary— .Mrs, Blianumatibai 0. Tiirklmd, 

The Managing Committee consists of 21 niombors. 

We hold meetings jilmost every month. 

2. We have made four divisions* of our Branch, viz., Educational, Labour, Boiial, 
and Rural constructive Committees, out of %vhio]i the' first named Committee has been 
formed and Miss Abilyabai Bliandarker, M A., Lady Supdt., Girls’ High Bchool, has 
been appointed as a Convenor. A Labour Committee is shortly to be formed and Mrs. 
Annapurnabai Bhandarker is to be appointed as the Convenor, Tho third and tho 
last one will be formed in the next few months. The practical work oLall tho Committees 
will be put before you in the Yearly Report. 

3. VYe have written to the following Institutions for co-operation with our Branuli 
and have received favourable replies from each of them. They are : — 

(1) Shree Ahilya Seva Sadan (under the Patronage of H. H. The Junior Mahaimi 
Indirabai Ma SahelAHolkar) ; 

(2) Shree Sharda Raja Boarding for Harijan Girls (under tho patronage of H. If. 
the Maliarani Sharmishtliabai Ma Saheb-Holkarp; 

(3) Women’s Branch of tho Red Gross Society conducted by Mrs. Kama, a member 
ox onr Branch. 

(4) Mahila Sliiksham Bangh (conducted by Mrs. Mahalas, a member of our Branch. 

(5) bhroe Kanohan Bai Bhrawikashram (conducted by Lady IlukumchamL a mtjmber 
of our Branch. 

(ffi Mahila Sangh (conducted by Mrs. Blianumatibai G. Tiirkhudg a membor of 
our Branch). 

il) Stree Mandal (condiietod by Mrs. J. Mehta, a member of our Branch). 

8angh (conducted by Mrs* Kibe and Mrs. Annapurnabai Blmdar- 
to— me latter is a member of our Branch). 
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4. Tk* Lqsitr Asylrsm k aft.er hj flie-Btatc*. It kkc'iit m a satisfactory coodl* 
fiiiii except Unit Wf-Rieu le-pe!‘s are Rot alfr-fWi^i Wv. are m eomiiinmieEtbn with the 
autharhies ecm^''i!rae*l reinotniij^ lliis Riatter uial wr? ate ^^aiipiriiie that some thing will 
he ihm fur their aihuittaiicc m futore. Jliu l'i«\‘"lVesiih‘35t and the Seerutary paid 
fremierif visik. 

f>. We have written in the f^eerekry Jnhilee Fund I'Viragii Pepariraent for contri- 
kdioii for desening eharllahle iiiHiitiitkyiB as sog^fr^Kfed by onr Braiadn dlh. Secretary 
informs ns that our sogiieslioiLS will he put forth hef'oro the Chn'eriiment for ormsi- 
demtion. per cent of the rontvlhulion is <*xpi*eted to he rf^dundieil of the Biker 
*1 aid lee Fund and we have i‘Very hopes to get homething out of it, 

3. Fnder the ProHidtuitshlp of Miss .Dflii’a Bon we held a meeting hi tlio Town Hali 
wiieipBoafly 2CCiO Jadii^s were prenent and the. followiui^ resolutions wertnmanimonsly 
passed, cl m sending tlie Hindi copy of the IhASoIntions herewith n Tills meeting 
was graoal hy the preKeHOf3 of IL IL ilie Maharani Banyogituhui Baheh Ilolker and tho 
cit!n?r members of the Royal family. 

7. A moating under the PreBldentship of Sartlar Kibo was held to discuss ahout- 
the legal disabilities of %vomen, Bubsequently Eao Saheb Bhargab, Bar-at-I.aw -was 
consulted. lie gave Iiis opinion and promised to bring in the local Legiskitiiro a bill 
for removing the disabilities of Hindu Women in theXatv of lulieritauee. 

8. The xvork of the Harijan has been undertaken by Mrs, Kibe and Mrs. Annapur- 
nafoai Bliandarker, and they have o])ened four centres* Some funds have been eoliected 
and people have promised subseriptions by monthly payments to the Fund. Vernacular 
closes have been opened at each of the centres engaging paid teachers for Hanjans. 
According to the instriiotions of Mrs, Brijlal Hehru we intend to do further work for 
the uplift of the Harijans, 

ScL Bliamimatibai 0. Tiii*khud 

Joint Seoretey. 


11. Konkan 


The loho meeting was held on March 1st 1035 at the Dongre Hall Tt was attended 
by over Mty ladies of the town, who took keen interest in tlie proceedings. Mrs. 
Solomon Watalkar road the report of the 9th Annual Coiifermica?, which she liad 
attended at Karachi. The audience iistonod to it with, great enthusiasm. Mr. Liraaye, 
a senior pleader of the station presided at this meoting.'The Jiulge, a few more lawyers, 
and some' other educated men earao by invitation. 

The Secretary read out the rcsoluilon witli regard to the ‘ominission on Legal 
Bisabilities of Women”. This was discussed at length and inmnimouKly Jsu[»|.iortcd, U 
Trvas resolved to send two telegrams to the Legislative Assembly to commuriic*ate the 
decision of this Oonstituoney. Tlio matter was sent to tlie press without delay. The 
following items were taken up for discussion at this meeting. 

(1) The Sarda Act Amendment. 

(2) Female Fducation. 

The Legal Rights of Women, 

The Women' n help to the Rural Uplift w'ork. 

, The public meetings of the citizens of Alibag w^ere held to study the question 
of the ^Xegal Bisabilities of women and their rights.” Detailed di.scussions were 
hold on the subleet between the men and the women, ■ The illiterate women ere helped 
to understand their rights. No doubt it has aroused the interest of the men in the 
xvelfare of the women. 

We are eoneentrating our attontion more on the ^Education Section” though our 
activities have been of a mixed nature. Our three Sub“Committees are 


(3) 

(4 


(1) Iduoation (2) IIarijan>s (3) Child Marriage Restraint. 

Aj^ese Committees have volunteered to carry on thoir work as best as tlioy can 
iv the difficult ciroumstances of this district 

. few public meetings and fourteen meetings of the Committee members have been 
this term. The members are kept well acq^uainted with ail the plans and 
ramme of the AlLIndia Women’s Conference, which are sent to the Standing 
pee Member of this Oonstituenej, from time to time. It Is encouraging to add 
- “‘-‘ip.b^ aare kemly interested m tiie cause of the Conference, 

by the A^oeiation on HeMth and Sanitation and other 
feve lantern leotare 0.ym by Dr. B. L Mungre on 
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An address rras given by Mr. 6. K. Doodliar, tbo Hon. Organisjer o! Poona Seva 

Sadaii on Rural Uplift, Home ludiiBtries, and a suitable system of education for 
He lias already opened a soliool in tbe >sti.ition in wliielji tiie cnrji^ndum of sindicB is to 
be of suoli a nature as to give to tiie girls the education and requinui for 

preparing tbem to be capable motbers and houewives, and become intelligent, helpful 
citizens of their country. The Constituency has promised their full support to mis 
school. " ^ ^ 

Our programme for adult education for women is (I) A sewing ciasB coiiducted 
hy some of the members of the Association ; (2) A class for teaching Hindi and ErigliHli ; 

(3) Reading out stories, newspapers and iiBefu! articles from woiacnhs magazines to 
those who cannot read. 

Voluntary services as teachers ai-'e given to a needy school in the stafimn A few 
stipends are given to the poor but deserving girls studying in the iligli sehools. 

The ronstituency arranges for the Annual Medical inspeotion of the sehoed ehiidren 
111 this district, which is carefully done by the medical ollieers of the rcHpeetivo cenfres. 
It was a pleasure to note tliat Just a few ehildreii were found needing any treatment. 
The parents or guardians of such cases were advised to have tlieso children attended to 
without delay. 

We were much pleased to meet Balm Eajendra Prasad at a public meeting of the 
citizens of this town. He was presented with, a garland of liaiKhspiin yarn and a 
piece of hand- woven cloth by one of the members of our Association. 

We regret that we have received no report from our Siib-Coristitiiencies. They 
have not at all been active this year. This state of affairs is due to the leaders o.!' 
these sub-Gonstitneneies having left the station. We do iioiie wc shall be able to 
reorganize them as soon as the season permits. * 

The Alibag Women’s Association consists of twenty-five niemhcrs on the subscrip- 
tion list. Our present office-bearers are 

.President— Mrs, Parpia (Our new Collector’s wife). 

Vice-President — Dr. Miss .A. Atiiavale, 

Secretary— Mi\s. Lele. 

Treasurer— Mrs. E. Bhat. 

Sd. S. B. BhaBhare, ■ ■ 
Standing Committee. Member. ; 

12. Kolhapur 

The .innual Session of the .Provincial Biiagini Mandal, Kolliapiir, was held at 
Kolhapur on the 8th May 1035, presided by Lady Jniialdlini Sabiiis. Pollowiui: are 
some of the important resolutions passed:— 

(1) Requesting the Kolhapur Darbar to put a stop to the marriagt,? system whm'elii 

the husband is far older than the wife. 

(2) The Darbar have already made women’s education compulsory. Tlie meeting 

requested the Darbar to bring it into actual pnicticc, 'at their earliest 
'.convenience. . . 

(3) Women should take up the study of Hindi language. 

(4) Women should be appointed to worh on a Jury. 

(5) Dowry system and the system of taking money for dauglitors given in mari-iage, 

should be strictly stopped and women should start a movement against these 

in the villages to begin with. 

Besides this we have done some practical work in the form of opcnis.ig a class for 
women and girls whore English and Hindi is taught. 

8(1 Shamabai Moruse, 

Standing Committee Member, A. .L W, C. 

JS.' Madras 

January 1935, to elect office bearers .for the vear 

1935-36. The following were elected : 

St-anding Committee Member ... Mrs. Kamala Damodaran 

Educational Secretary Mrs. Hamath Unissa Begum 

booiai Section Secretary Srimathi G. Visalakshi Annml 

Treasurer Mrs. Btdasumlaram Naidii ; 

and an Executive Committee consisting of 12 members wore elected. 


m Ahh INDIA WOMEN'r^ CONFIMENOE f jan. 1935--*,, 

T!i^*- Kiilio Wiis Ik^II m tlie 3r4 week nt F«^kni?iry 1935, mhhr the president-'^' 

ship : of :: Mrs,' : Amiin; 'fli.o was feiri .well attaitol aEd HIsb' 

'.'Exiflvath^ who". hap|:ion,Ofl.':. fo-.' 'be.;; tlio oiiki-dek^ate atteri,d- Dio. |£atae1ii; 

Bossioo, ; :gave '.a , very';; detailed^ , of ' tfidAytiiite .im<l 'mentioned Aho variowB:'^ 

. 'molations ■: pasBod. .■ "Hlie;.' also 'iiitido' spoolai . laeutioiiv^cif ■ Urn ' ' Baggestion ' , of d.l.vtdiag^ ,/ tho;." 
work '; of' ■■ Ihe ■■ ycoiiferenee, .■ iato; A Conimfssioiis, ' iii ,• ’oido.r ’ to 'iiiake the' work. 'Of 'the 
-Ckittferejicti . run on .o^moother lines*; ,,A/ very important aod ^idtractlvo'.featam of this' 
■yeaFs’'Coiif6imc'e,,di(r Hakh timt it was atteudecl.hy distingnislied 'ladlefV siwh m 
Mrs* Miiiida Eoy ter and . Mrs* Corbet ; AsM>y*' ^ \ 

■: .t ' A ..eomimftee.;meeiii!ig was lield In the 2mi week of Mareli.' .Circular' loiter from., .the 
■ 'Organising' Seerelary' .wls:' read' regarding, dividing flm work of . tlie '■Confoimoe''':„..;iB,to ; .4 
■ocmrmlss'lmis, '’'".As' there' were only ■very’"' few imnabm at that int?eting It was ctooidecl 'to ' 
lakB 'Up the Question at the next 'committee meeting* 

limuimj funds for 4. /. IF. 0*— This was also " put off till .loly* 

LegdI BimbUUm of IP omen.— A resolution wiis passed urging for tlie appointment 
of a Commission tc* eiirniire into tlie Legal Disabilities o'£ IVomon, and also 'that the 
said eommissioii must be strongly rejiresented by womim. Letters were also sent to all 
the, AssemVdy Members (of the Madras Fresidency) to strongly support Mr. DeshmuklTs 
Bill when It comes up lii tlie Assembly. 

In March How Martyn gave a very hiteresthig and instruotivo lecture on 
Blrth-eoiitrol in Pantheon Gardens, A very intimate cirele of ladies only w^ero 
Invited and all those who attended showed great interest and asked Mrs. How Martyn 
many Questions for inforniation after tlie meeting was over. Most of the kdios wmro 
convinced how essentia! birth-control was to raise healthy families and thereby a 
healthy nation. ■ ■■ 

A uommittee wa^s held in the Brd vveek of April. One or two important circular 
letters from the Organising Secretary was read. Unfortunately all work of the 
Conference had to be put oil till July as most members were out of Madras for tlu?, 
summer vacation. 

Soeial fFor^.— The Rescue Home is going a long way to improve the lot of poor 
destitute girls. The only drawback is "we have got enough money to carry on the 
work. In March Lady "Majoric? klrskine visited the Home, and was very much 
impressed with the good work that wiis being carried on. 5Ye only hope and pray 
that sufficient money will be forthcoming to "carry on tho work wdiicli was started 
with such .xeaL 

23rd» June, 1935. Sd. 3Irs. lamala Bamodaran, 

Standing Committee Member, Madras. 

14, Maharashtra 




A meeting of the Association %yas held on the 21st October 1034 at the Residency. 
Mrs, Hamid A.li took the cliair. Delegates to tlie Maharastra Conference to be held at 
Poona ■were elected. Mrs. Hamid Ali explained tlie scheme of the Village Uplift 
Propagandists’ Class to be held shortly, and requested all the members to attend it. 
A few members were selected to give instructions to the students in the class. 

Tv^"enty-five members of tlie Association attended the Propagandists’ class from 22nd 
to 31st October and some of them were instructors also. 

In the next meeting which was held on Movember lOth, tlie report of the Maha- 
rastra Conference was read by the Hony, Secretary and some sewing work of the 
hospital was also done. The office-bearers with the exception of the Hdny* Treasurer 
were re-eleeted. Mrs. Sataiuvala was elected Hon. Tniasiirer in place of Mrs. Agashe. 

Signatures on Hie forms sent by the All-India 5¥omen’s Conference to move for 
tho appointment of an All-India Commission to consider the legal disabilities of wuimou, 
wore taken and members were also asked to collect signatures. These papers were 
forwarded to the Organising Secretary. Some sewing work of the hospital was 
-dso' done. 

. A pubEo meeting of ladies from Satara was held on the 24th November 1934, 
'Wkml&tB. Hamid All presided. The meeting was held at tho Fathak Hall. Rao 
Saheb Parulekar explained the legal disabilities of Hindu and Muslim women under 
laws tod suggested that the Association should get the neoeasary changes 
The President advocated legistraHon ol marriages under the 
order’’ to avoid the' diBabilities under the Hindu laws, which, 
toestSon of Hindu widow’s maintenanoe and would also 
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Mrs/Bakliale, tho Hon. Secretary explaineil tlie disad?«aiita.ges of chiMreii irearmg 
costly orimmonts. After tire ladies visited tlie cljild welfare liealth 

A meeting’ was Jield to celebrate the All India Womori’s day and ’was largely 
attended, . . . ^ ^ _ 

We have also lieli>ed the dais trained at Wai, hy giving them Bans and Blouses, 

Mrs. Bakhale gave an account of the All-Iiidia Women’s Confererice and her 
general impressions of the Conference, in the meeting wiiieh T.rfis Indd on the 29th, 
^Tanuary 1935. . . 

A public meeting of representative women from Batara District w-as held at the 
Friendship centre oii the 24th February 1935, More than a hundred ladies atiended. They 
included Mrs, Dhavale from Farad, Miss Bhadhade, Mrs. Gokliale, Mrs. Apto from 
Sangli and others from other places in the Bistriot. Mrs. EaniicI All presided. ^ Mrs. 
Bakhle proposed the resolution protesting against Mrs, Desars Bill of A*:ioption in the 
Bombay Legislative Gonneii, and the resolution w’as carried imanimously. Mrs. Oaklile 
also proposed tlie resolution supporting Dr. BeshniuMi’s motion In tluj Legislative 
Assembly for appointment of a Commission to inquire into the legal disnbioties of 
women in India, and this resolution w’as also carried iiiianiniously. Then Mrs. Gokliale 
explained the educational resolutions of the ICaracdii Session, and Mrs. Bakhale gave 
her general impression of the Conference. 

A public meeting was called^ at the time of the departure of Br, liorchagina, one 
of the members of the Association. 

An annual meeting of the Association was held on 11th March 1935* 
in the Friendship Hall. Mrs. Bakhle explained the Women’s Tillage Improvement 
Glass in the city to be held shortly and requested all to send members lor the class. 
Mrs. Hamid Alf and Mrs. Bakhale w^ere elected as the members of tho Health Asso- 
ciation Maternity Committee. Some sewing w^ork of the hospital was also done, 

A public meeting was convened on 1st July 1935, to honour Mrs. Hamid Ali on 
her return from Istambul and England. After the speeches by some citizens wel- 
coming Mrs. Hamid Ali on her return the latter gave a short account of the Inter- 
national Conference and general activities of the women of Turkey in publicj matters 
which interested the audience very much. Mrs, Hamid Ali was also honoured by the 
International Fellowship. 

The members have also collected signatures against the Adoption Bill of Mr. Desai. 

Mrs. BrijJai Hohrtes suggestions to eolleet funds to supply the deprossed 
was considered and it was decided that the consideration of this "matter should be post- 
poned as the question of funds for the Maternity Horne ami Womens llospitid at Sutara 
was more urgent. 

Resoiution favouring equal rights of nationality of married women was also passed* 

An educational Committee being already formed, no further action was wcvcsary. 
The proceedings were closed after a vote of thanks to the Chair. 

, Sd*. 

Becu’atary, Batara Women’s 


l5. Mysore. . . 

After the return our delegates from the 9th. Session of the All-India Women s 
Conference at Farachi, Echo meetings were lield in several pm.'ts of the State. Tiu! 
w^ork of the Conference at FaracM and the aims and objects of tire Women’s Conference 
were explained. Our education centre at Idayur and Tarima are eoiitimiing to tirm 
out beneficial and useful work. Some of the members visited the villages near 
by and are making a survey for starting fre.sh contres for educational worlu 

Br. Afiithulakshmi Reddi visited our rural school at Edayur and was pleased with 
what she saw. The Creche wdiioh we are maintaining was also visited by Br. Aiatluilakshmi 
Reddi who complemented the workers. Our me'm hers took the exiiectaut motherH to 
Maternity hospitals. Several ladies made presents of clothes to tlie children of hospitals, 
and to the babies of tho creche. Tisits to Iiospitals and jails were uiKlertaken by our 
members to cheer the inmates. 

A good deal of propaganda work is done by the women. We are glad to say that educa- 
tional and social activities are continued by our sub-eonstitueiioies. In addition to 
having periodical^ inusieal performances, reading of passages from the epics and 
partaking m physical exercises and games are also underteken. 

Sd. B* Hanjamma, 
Btandmg Oommitteo Member. 


m 
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16, Orissa 

The Stairimi 4 ‘ Iw'iir^ Hi ueiilil nut utfinnl the fast: Eamehi mmloti o! 

the A, 1 W. Cl» no ynhKthnte to iio a«a tlio 11. N. Railway 414 not mj 

eoiicossicm ; so uahirtviaatefy no dologatos from the eonstitnen-.ty tlio tAmferonco. 

The 'Eeho mectimi was !a?14 uf Ma4hu-j^mrifi* Chiftaek, m the Sotli, Fohriiary under 
the Freshleatship ofhMrs, A, Mriklierjee, tin* wife of the Distrkd toli^e of Cuttack. A 
large miraber of ladies reprosenilng all class^‘*H of women attended the meeting and 
the President gave an address and apiHjaled to all. wrinum to join the Conference 
that lias bien started for tlic>ir lumetit irrespective of ereed or nation. Miss S, 

Bas, H, C. Aiemhma gave a sUort. report of thi.^ Karachi Bi\ssion tif tlie Conference, 
Bome of tlio imporhmt resohifions passed at tl'ia ConferCfUo<‘ were reiteiated here, 
and tli!^ following resolutions were ado]it 0 l for working of the .Local i;ommittee 

[ 1 } Common lanmmge (P) Mass Education LI) Bohating ^Suekty (4) :swadeshi £k- 
hihition (5) Parental CM-operatioii (0) Hund Uplift. 

The lioeal Committee was formed with the following members :— 

Mis. A. MuMierjee President. 

Mrs* B. Mukherji, i ... ,, i 

.■.Mrs.:B.:.I)as.. ■ I ' \uA.-lu.sidaito. 

Mrs, B. IL Singh Chair w’omoiL 

■ '"MisS" S. J}aS' ■ . . Seeretarjg- & B. 0.' Member. 

. - :Mrs. N. 0. Bas Treasurer. 

and about 15 ladies representing all classes were representative members. About 150 



joined 

held here iu last February, The local Town Hall was given to the Ladies Section. 
The members worked and the Ladies Section was a great success. All sorts of indL 
genous articles were sent by the ladies of the Province, wdiieli were done by the 
Mies. 42 silver medals and one gold medal and 60 certificates were carried away by 
the ladies. .Local Committee hoped to Iiave a Swadeshi Exhibition every year.^ 

Four meetings of the Management Committee were held— an rAlucation Bub- 
Committee was formed to lielp the Sectional Education Secretary of the A. I. W. 0. 
witli Miss Wiger its Convenor. 

The Honorary Secretary is corresponding •with the authorities to introduce jurors 
in the Cuttack Court. Finding that in the Orissa Fraiieliise CommitttMj Government 
did not appoint a woman, the Honorary Secretary drew the attention of tlie Local 
Oovernmeut and a woman was appointed— she was a wife of a riovernment servant and 
never did any public work and her appointment; wa.s not to the interost <d‘ women ^ of 
the Province and the Cominittoe sent resolutions to the Lor%al Oovornment requesting 
not to Iiave wives of Government Officers on the Public Bodies. 

The Local Committee approached the Education Department to allow two %vomen 
officers of the Department to attend the annual session of the Conferonoa at Government’s 
cost. I am pleased to mention that Government have allowed one officer to attend f;hd 
annual session at Travancore, wdio will be elected as a delegate from the Constituency. 
Our constituency approached tlie Local Government to appoint -women on tlio Hospital 
Tisitors’ Board. Two names have been sent and we expect them to be appointed. 

Tlie Cuttack Municipality for mismanagement was superceded by the Government, 
But in the next cold weatlier the Government would make over tlie Municipality to the 
people. No women were nominated on this Board in Cuttack. Our Committee has 
written to the Government to appoint a woman on the Board. Uriya women are very 
backward and conservative, but during the time of the last Exhibition, all w'-omen 
discarded Purdali, and some were in charge of stalls, which were opened to the public. 
Amongst Uriya Mies, communal feeling is very much prevalent. They thomselves 
^ are not sufficiently educated to do work or to get up meeting or organise any Associa- 
tion, and yet they do not wish to join the Conference movements. Ail the good work 
which have been done for the cause of women here, have been done liy the non- 
. j;. i Uriya ladies—as tliere are very few -women workers in the town. The Committee i.s 
opMon that the Council of Women and the Coiiforenco sliould -work jointly, as the 
idM of these bodies are tlie same. 

is' not possible for our Ckmstituancy to send many ladies to the Travancore 
.igiipacially when B, H. Miway refused to give concession. 

^ .. ^ ■Bholla'Bala Hazra, 

B.B, Member, Oiisia. 
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17. P-anjab OentmL 

The Echo Conference was hoM oa the IHtli February in the Morse Hall Y. 3f, C. A. 
Tlio Annual I’eport was read out and the 15 members for the now Committee were 
elected The attendance was poor as there iiappened to be a raceptiou in iioooui" id 
Poet Tagore the same day. 

A public meeting for women was held on the occasion oi^tIle opmung coromony^ of 
the third Purdah Garden, Borne speeches were deliYerod on cieaiiiiiiess mid a little 
dialogue was acted. 

The two adult women sohools are watching good progress. Owing to lack of funds 
the Gommittee members contributed Rs. 0 each towards’ the expenses oi the schools. 
Tho schools are closed for summer months and will be re-opened on the 1st tletober. 

The Conveners for the Social and Educational Sub-committees inivo been able to 
hold one meeting each. The Social Convener and some inemhars of tiie Ediicaticm 
Sub-committee have left for the Mils. 

As soon as the news of the Quetta Eartliciuake tragedy reached, an emergent _ meet- 
ing was called to discuss the relief measures. Fromiiieat workers outside the Confer- 
ence were specially invited and sub-committees were formed. The Secretary Y, 31. C. 
A. who was tlie donvener for the bandages oonimittee got 31,030 haadages ready imdar 
her management which were supplied to the jHayo liospital. Nearly 200 ladies and 
school girls helped in making the bandages. The material was provided by the 
Conferenoe. The funds committee has been able to collect Ko. 2,,S5S for the 
relief work. Subscriptions are still coming. 

AH relief trains and ordinary trains bringing sufferers were niet 1 j 5" 
workers from 3rcl to 15th June. Relief was given to all sufferers irrespective of caste 
and creed. Over 5(X)0 garments avere distributed amongst the refugees from ijuetta ut 
Lahore Railway Station. First aid was rendered under supervision of Lady Doctors. 

Daily provisions were supplied by ihe Committee to the patients' at the Mayo 
Hospitaf, such as milk, ice, fruit, sugar loaves of bread, tea, jam, biscuits, soap, towels, 
cigarettes, etc, Tliree cooks and a barbar have been employed by the Committee, Tlie 
Committee ladies visited the patients daily and helped them. 

The immediate relief work is finished 'and the committee will now consider the ways 
and means to utilise the funds for further help of those who have suffered, 

Bd. Mrs. K. Kaul, 

Acting • Standing Uoiimiittee Meniher 

18. PuBjab Bast 

Report ©I Ih© Jullundier Sob-ConstUtiessey 

Interest continues to iiicreasB, The Health Centre flourisIiGB and now two vilh\go 
sub-centres. Bo also does the Anti T. B, Dispensary wliich has obiaiiind agraat ul 
Es. 1,500 per annum again for 1935-36 from the Headquarters Associutiom The 
■WomoAs park is now ready and it is hoped that the membei-s ^vill lie able to meet 
more regularly to discuss our programme of work. X have, us yon, know, been coiiecn- 
trating on Rural Uplift work and this is progressing fairly weib Wo havtj cmiiribiitcd 
Rs. 100 towards the Eesoiie Home in Lahore ponding the passing of the Bill for the 
Buppression of Immoral Traffic, 

AYe will try and collect money for the Harijan ^IFani Fund’b But it will be diffi- 
cult Just now when we have exhausted our purses for Quetta. 

Sd. Ainrlt ICaur. 

Chair woman, 3 iilhmdeiHiib-Constituimcy. 

Report of - llie Simla. Sub'CoRstitueney 

I wish to mention one of our aGti^dties wdiich has practically been in existence 
since 1930— namely Simla Teachers’ Association or Guild. 

The following is a brief outline as to our Association’s aims and ideals 

We the Teachers of all the Indian Girls’ Bcliools of Simla met once a monili at a 
‘‘Social Tea”. Our object in moctiiig is first to get into friondly relations wltii one 
another— so that we may feel that we are -working as “Bisters” ‘for tlm common good 
of the fiitare wives and mothers or otherwise workers of tlio next genv? 2 tion. ‘ We 
arrange for instructive leotiires-— sometimes purely Ediunitional, smuetimos cmicanunv 
women’s problems of the present day. We discuss after the meetings uml trv to 
help each other as much as possible. 

There are 2 High Schools in Simla, 4 3Iiddle Schools and S Primary BcIu/jdIh and 
we have a minimum of 50 teachers meeting each month. AVe havo been trying tijis 
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■'■to nm if TO aUa foim a Bi|: nirln Caiile* wliero the Big girls of onr Behools 
may meet for s|iort4^ or lefitures. 1 ' hope l)efcire the yeo'r is out to ha?o -mi tlio ball 
I'oiftug m this aireetioa.^ : ' ’ 

i hhoiiM like to say that •wn liav*! two rmm very great of our CoEStl«, ' 

tueuey'''.w0i1cijig'' ''''very^ sitioB y'tet ■ year*- The one. Is/tlie/'^OliilteiTs Sealtii; 

'other 

The' SotoTeWidreii^ have through the elforfs of soiue in our Coiifemiea been 
allowed a Lsdy.'Boetor :all tlielr'aiwti'— School inspecdkins used, to bo ea'rriedy on ,: in' an 
irregular unorganised systeni before by the hind rdibrt. paiily of ihe Mujih?ipality and; 
j>artfy of the’ Si dohirs. AinbuhmoB Aasooiatiem. lira Miles living; 'anti .Lady. Petrie' 

: hav'a'doiie 'iBueli :in' this re?a) 0 et. ■ This has now been s;m ie^coniplislied fact since ■'1934, , 

Tlie inajority of the Bhnfa Childieus ilcalih Commit tee members are atso^cm the 
umAuM working ■■Coihmittoe' o! onr Sub-Goiistitti.eney— so we are' trying to ..eombine - tour''' 
: festivities. ' ' ’We' 'have, now’ - a big, ineetings'h held imtmthly in which' ■ eiiiemas,^ 

health subjeetn -and' other interesting subjects, ate liiken ' up, , ■.We. liope .■liowever^yto": 
reserve ■irnt.'SeptoiribGr .meetings a'sTnore geueralones, . '■ ’ 

We. started ..the Ward 'Welfare'' last’wear ■under the gmidanee of 'Colcniel ,Jo1ly| dlie, 
.Bepnty Director .of Indian Medical Service. I was {iskecfto' oi'ganise^ ,iro'uf}S of . ladies' 
who would go and visit for Jiotise to house— eH|u-'eially, the Ranar areas and teaeli the 
vronieu of these limises to keep their liearths, their gTii'inents. their eiuldren in batter 
sanitary conditions. We were able to fiml enough ladles in 4 go’Gups %Yho visited S. E., 
E, E.^ Central Bazar Areas for 3 months regularly. 

My only oomplaint lies in the fact that diir dlead’ I,ahoro takes no notice of ns. 
A¥e have not oven been sent a copy of the Amiiial Report of the last Annual Confer- 
ence at Karachi, nor any report of last year's activities of our Conference as a whole, 
1 trast Qur President’ to whom these 'slips are to be entrusted, will speak for m and 
interest tlio whole on our part, 

Sd. (Mrs.) Ivy Jl Pal, 

Hoiiy, Secretary, Simla Sub-Const. 




19. Bind 

After the election of the new office- bearers during the last Sesshnis which were 
hold in tho first week of January, owing to some uiifortiiuate corn 3 S[;ond(.!nee betwoeu 
the old Standing Committee Member and the Tiee-President, no incetiiig could be 
called bore nor could I function as the S. 0, M. elect, for full four mouths. 

The first meeting of the Local Committee was lield in tlio last \Yeeli: of A])ril when 
new Office-bearers were elected. 

On Juno 12th a meeting of ladies was organised here to consider ways and means 
to render help to the hhmlta refugees. Mrs. Collins, the wife of flic Commissioner in 
Bind was requested h) preside. Several ladies enrolled themselves as regular workers 
in the wards of the dii’loreiit Ilospitais opencid for tlie purfa^se. Regular Sewing classes 
(for sewing clothes for tho patients and refugees) wore hedd and about Us. ijM) was 
collected for tho Mayor’s b’luid by the ladies here and tho mcml»ors of tin* Hyderabad 
Branch. 

Tha Standing Committee Alember has planned a scheme of village reconstruction, 
. Home Industries, Mass Education and .Medical Relief to the poor of tlie village wliicii 
is situated about t\vo miles from lieiw It is just the otlier side of the Cantonment 
Btation, hut falls within the ]\Iunicipal limits. 

For the reconstruction work, tho B. C. I^L has applied to tho Officer Commanding 
. R. A. I. to sell the Aeroplane cases at concession rates for building the huts on 
sanitary lines. On return from Poona the B. 0. M. intends visiting the Siib-Constl- 
tueneies such as Hyderabad, Sukkur, Blukarpur and Larkana. 

In the next meeting to be held tho liOeal Committee will form batches of lady 
workers to cluick the electoral x'olis and send necessary ai'iplications for sucdi qualified 
voters os ai*e not included in tho list already. 

The i ircuiar letter for the 'Pani Fumr that was received here was replied to, 
saying toat the ixntoudiability question is not so keen in the province of Bind and 
;V ,r; , vwafcer difficulty is not felt here so wo are not required to' do anything in that 

/Wf hope to produce more tangible work during the xiext half year, with the co- 
o£ several ladies who hare promised to do their bit in promoting tho cause 





&1. K. Tm'sbm, 
Committee Member for Sind, 
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;v , . 20. "TmTancore ■ 

Biir'mg’ tlie period under review tb.9 Ooustitueiiey held two iniblic lueet.iBg?^ mi si:&* 
oommittea xiieetiiig;?. Boon after tlie returii of tiio Delegates from Ifaraefif* tlie Dniio 
meeting waS' Imid /oii ' tliO’ 31ot of ■January 1935^. , B. 15. ■. dlroso presidtHi 
Oliarl’Bry. T. J. Ponuama and Si\y. Rulamm Amma spoke on tlie Viirions aspeets oi 
the Conferenoe. The meeting was well “attended. It was annoiiuced at tills meeting 
that the Ivaraohi Conforenoe had aicoeptod the invitation of Travaneore for the A. L 
W. 0, to hold its next session in Trivaridriim. Biiica oiir invitation was aecopteri Ity 
the A. I. W. U. it was resolved to convene another public ineetiiig of the ladies cit 
Trivandrum to concert measures for the conduct of the Confcronce and an intorini 
committee consisting of seven members was appointed to draw up proposals for the 
same, to bo placed before another public meeting. 

Following tlie Folio meeting, a Ijusiness meeting of the Constituency ivas held for 
electing the Oilioe-baarers for the year. The next public meeting cume off on iho 13tb 
of February 1935, when tlie proposals of the interim oominittee were considered xui 
accepted and a siiecial coinrnittee was formed according to their suggo.stion^ for all the 
preliminary work in connection with the Annual GoiifereiiGo consisting of 31 la’iies. 

This Spocial Committee heid its first rnee ting on the 21st February mid formed 
various sub-committees for convenience of work and they are in fiiii swing making 
aiTangenients for the next annual conference. 

Coming to the activities of the Local Committee it is our great pleasure to record 
here that we were able to organise four Siib-Gonstitiiencdes in cliffereiit juais of 
Travancore viz., Kagereoil, (Jaiion, Alleppey and Kottayam, wvhore Karaelii Dtdogaics 
and Local (Committee members addressed *and the women giving clear ideas about the 
aims, work and achievements of the A. I. W, C, Wo have held, besides our nioiilhly 
meetings, some extra inoetmgs as well 

The formation of the Educational Sub-Comraittee is under consideration and it is hoped 
that the committee will be formed early enough. 

In our own limited sphere, besides ebntiniiing tlie work of the previous years, w# 
are doing some social vvork in the Clean-up campaign among the poor classes and 
Malaria relief to the aSIieted in South Travancore wheie hundreds are dying and 
thousands are sufihring from warit of food and clotlimg. 

Of course this is not much and we cannot rest satistied with the little that ivo 
have done. But wo are still working on wdth a ‘dieart wdtliiii aiul God ovoitecr’ 
andjiope to win the g'otil that the A. I. W. C. keeps in view, in the near futuiaj. 

Bd. P. R. Farkiittv Amrau, 

21. U. P. Agra 

After the j'otura of members from Karaola it was decided to posipoiw Hw eclio- 
meeting till March, since a number of our members and the President were at t.hat 
time out of station. Cur Ccvtistlfiiency was, however, busy with its ivork of propaganda 
and organisation and dui’ing this period it held its meetings in dJftVreat parts of' tlie 
City to get the women of as many localities and shades of opinion interested in tlie work 
of the Conference, as possible. 

Earlv in January our members were busy making arrangements for Mrs. flow 
Martyms visit. In this coiiiieetion they got in touch ivith the Y. W, G, A. and the 
local Rod Cross Society. ^111 efforts ivere made to advertise the talk on birth-control 
and to make it a success. 

In February Dr. Tagore paid a visit to Alialiabad. At the imitation of our Con- 
ference the other w^omenbs associations joined us in presenting an address to tlie 
illustrious poet 

Our Echo-meeting was held in March. A revimv of the \vork done at tlie Karachi 
session of the A. I. W. G. w'as iniule. Resolutions portaiiiing to tlio legal disabiliiics 
of wmnien, the Barda Act and adult education were adopted, ’ " 

In order to give practical shape to the rcHolutions passed by the A, 1, ‘W. C., our 
constituency has formed the following sub-committees 

(1) Education (2) Bocial and labour (3) Indigenous InduBtries, and (4) Crmstitniion. 

ihese committees are doing tlieir respective woj-k. It is Imped that by tlui end of 
the year they Will be able to show substantial results. The two private* scduiols that 
had been started two years before are doing satisfactory work. AVe regret to say ihat 
for want of funds wo are not yet in a position to take over tlmse scliools tmtiriiiiy, 
though the matter was brought iip several times and attempts were also imula to 
collect funds, ^ But these are yet inadequate for our purpose and we must wait till 
more money is raised. 
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< ; ■ ■ ;¥fei 1 :E:;:wer 0 ., plaiwitil ■ ; t^o, tlie ^ ' Biipr ' ■anti trims' to , study ■ lal 50 UP':'V 

''To teii Biieoesi^ful m moving ■ tlie: municipality to fi|> 0 ij , a''park: fo^ 
1iip..yi.tyv, aiil ,it 'm kopod, that 'almiJar purls W'ilf '' liu, opentjcl irt otliir parts ' la thO, eoETSO: ' 

. of - , time.: .1 'his. ytyip' :.wn. Imvo atided ima : nio'ro iaiit.:r tu.' , llaroilf y, to ■ onr . Gunstitueiiey.y ■: 

:, ; ; y I t;|s: ■ IP very-. ■sMistetory ^ i daiiu'e uJiat ■ 'mv- .■ 5:;oimtitueiiny Is ' Woi'liiig In : no-oporatidiX'' ' 
with' t ho other heal women's oretinbeuions.''' We havi* also ham uhle to iuereaso our 
uiemkyslilp uppraiahly. and amonu those who have JohU"! )es are peiHuns %ylio are 
€!itliusiastb; woiiers for tlie eim^e of wonien, 

' Bd. B. iglia^ ' ■ ^ ' 

22. U. P. OuAh 

^ The lira, uieotiiig uf tlie \car was held m January 22 when tho Kxeeutive Com- 
Bwitecy eleeted. The ytaFs work vuts planned’ mi *md tl^e following Sub- 
Commit tip^s were appointet! :— 

Ct Edueatloa (5| Legal disahilitk*/ t3} Boeial lagLlatimi (4| ftural iiplift, and 
(5) Tominjranee. Conveners of thorn Conimiitees were eleeteii and they ’were asked 
to form tlieir owip Committees, 

The Ikdio meeting was ho!?l on Felu'iiary 12. Unfortunately only two of tlie dele- 
gates to the Karachi Conference wore uhie'to IjO present. However' they gave illumi- 
nating reports of the Couferenee, The resolnticms passed at the Karjedn Conference were 
read and es’plained to the merahers and they were urged to work wludo-heartad ly 
to carry out these resolutions. There were about 75 ladies present at the meeting. 

On Februay 2dth w-o joined tiie otimr womens organisations in Lucknow- in accord- 
ing a hearty wxdcome to Madam Halide Edib Manum, the renowned Turkish reformer. 
A reception was given in her honour bv ladies when the distiiiguished guest gave a talk 
on the %?omen\s part in the* remaking of Turkey. “We also had the pleasure of wel- 
coming hvo other distinguished visitors to Tiidia, namely, Blrs. Corbett Ashby and 
Mrs. How Martyn wdm gave edifying talks on their 'special subjects. Miss M. 
Hhepard’s visit to Lucknow did niiicdi to arouse interest in the subji.*ct of iininorul 
Traftc in women and children. It is lioped to form study groups’ on this subject 
after the hohdayB. Regular monthly meetings of the Executive Conunihee have been 
held and a general meeting was lield at tlie end of April 

I am xmable to send a report of the xvork done by our Sub-coniiultteos because 
only one Bub-Coramitteo has sent iu thedr report. We are fortunate, in Inxving in 
Mrs. F. M. Perrill a very zealous tempcraiioe xvorker. Bhe has dime spbrndid work 
in the course of iemperaiico luid wuih instrumental in securing ovei* 2(X?K) voluntary 
signatures to the total abstinenee pledge at the time of the- Bwadeidd Exhibition, Her 
report has been sent direct to the Hou, Social Becndary of the A. L XV. CL 

This is a briijf and inadequate rt*pcirt of tfie Oiidh Cmistitueney, 1 hope to send a 
fuller report, incorporating the years work, in the tinal report at the end of this year. 
Our work is being done not so much by Sub-Coinmitlees as by a luoidful of entlui- 
siastie individuals wlio give ungrudgingly of tlieir time and energy for tlie uplift of 
theii* less fortunate sisters. 

Bd. Zolira N. llaMbaksIi. ■:■■■ 




28. 0. P. Boxitb 

The following Sub-Committees have been formed for the working of the Conference : 

S 3ail Committee (2) Orphanage Committee (B) Primary iMncaticm Committee. 
Jail Committee,— The members visit tlie female w-ards of the Central Jail, 
ISlagpur, twice a week. In one visit tliey give the female convicts religious and moral 
instruction with a viexv to dissuade them from their criminal tendencies and elevate 
their tone of m 0 ralit 5 ^ In the other they teach the prisoners some handicrafts suck 
as needle-Wterk and sewing to enable them to earn some honourable living after they 
discharged. Magic Lantern shoxvs and Lirtans are arranged to provide entertain- 
ment and relieve the straiii of seeluded life of Iho prisoners. " The Committee is grate- 
M to the Jail stn# and the Discharged prisoners Association for thoir co-operation 
thd members. 

■ ^hanage Oommittoe.— This Committee consisting of 5 Lady members visits 
mand Orphanage often and assists the Managers in bringing up children and 
e ladies to earn a honourable living. 

teavy. Bduoation Committee.— -This Lody is studying the problem of Primary 
^ improving: the condition ol primm7 education through the lady 
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The Constitiieat Conference Committee has recently organised a SuIvConimitiee to 
enlist lady voters under tlie nmrly e^ttentied Franchise to ladies. 

ScL ' Suslilla ivotjiIwa% 

'24. ■ .Q-tijeFah , 

Tlie Social Secretary, Mrs. Issaiia, lielcl several inotHngs a.nd disriissod the ways 
and moans of doing work in Alimedahad and several niembers ^visited suina of trie 
Institutions which are doing social and indiistdal work iu Fk? city and we are now 
chalking oiir programme of work, IVo of the energetic memhers of the section {Eilucii- 
tion and Industry) have opened two classes— one (Ben ■Vinodinl NoelJauithI, a class for 
teaching illiterate people and another, (Mrs. Ctiilhai Yakliariag u idass for teaelring sowiipg. 

A public meeting of Mies was held under the auspices of tlie ^hdiila 
Mandal^ where most of the members of our Gonfercnc.o helpc'! tr.) get: signatures of 
the ladies to protest against the Adoption Bill broiiglit by Iklr. Besai in tlui Bombay 
Legislative Council 

■■■'■ : ' Sd. H. B. Yaldiaria-. 

25. C. P. NortE ■ ' 

1 have not been able to keep very closely in touch with whut is goiiig ou in Ihc 
whole area. Ladies are taking more part in social duties and tMiug more responsibilities. 

Some of the plans and suggestions made by the Social Secretary, are being 
attemptecl Alore ladies are in the Child Welfare Committees. Eoceotly tlie All-Indiau Seore“ 
tary for Child Welfare visited Bilaspur and made the remark tliat the work tliure was 
one of the best she had seen anywhere. 

Active Temperance work is g’oning on in some places. In somel places ladies are 
Jail visitors as well as non-official visitors to Jails. Work for the Harijans is being 
started by the ladies along with the men’s work in that direction. We are helping to 
pay the salary of Miss Shepard. We have not aoeompllslied as iimeh as we wbtild 
like but we are increasing and improving. 

: In the Education section also our elforts have begun to bear fruit. A Maktab run 
by the local • Aiijuman Islamia existed in the town wiiere only Quran was taught to the 
children, in the beginning, and later Urdu was iutrodnciHl 'The entire teacJiiug how- 
ever wuis unsystematic. Iniiuence was exertetl over this institution mid tlie luaimge- 
moiit agreed to form a Committee of ladies witli our Bony. Secretary as its Fresident. 
who have been guiding and helping the school The cnndonkini has been brought on 
line with that in Government schools and the teaching has im pro v»d. In November 
1934, Atiya Begum of Bombay, a gTeut odinaitioJiistUflie ihaisident of North C. 
Yeomen’s Conterenoe, visited the school and she was generally satislled witli the 
instruction and management. Later tlio School obtained (hwf.’recognitioii and an 
apnlication for Govt, aid has been sup|)orted liy officers of Govt;, but iimil <u'd».;rs arti 
still awaited. The school is now a propeidy consliluted Frimary In Urdu, ami 

our Education Section i.s keeping watch over it. A trained lady teuelier from .Lahore 
has been appointed as Head Mistress. 

Influence is being exercised also over the Govt. Girls' School through miv Hon. 
Sectetary who has been appointed by Govt, as the Fresklent of the Sidiool Committee. 
Meetings are Hequently held where mothers of girl’s are called and adviseth and tins 
has been producing a very good effect on attendance, 

A Kindergarten School on regular lines has been started bv oiir lion. Seci’ctary at 
her own Bungalow for the infants. But as yet the public has not taken advantage of 
it and the attendance is only tvro. The District needs badly at least one properlv consti- 
tuted Middle ' School At present this need is served by the B. Jl. 0. lligh Scliool 

. Sci.h Miss: Ennis.:’ ' 


REJECTION£Oi^THE J. P. C REPORT 

A joint statement was issued by the three women’s organisations, the All-ludia 
Wom{3irs Conference, All-India Women’s National Couficii mid Women’s Indian 
Association after a meeting held at New Delhi, on the Slh. 193S at which a 

series of resolutions vrere passed^ putting forth the women’s point of view vis-a-vis 
the J, F. 0. recommendations. Mrs,lBarojini Naidu prddsed and representatives from 
Calcutta, Bombay, ^ Delhi and various provinces attended. 

The statement is as follows : AYe feel that the Joint Farliamontary Committee whs 
animated by a genuine desire to bring women in greater numbers on the electoral rolls 
and give them a definite place in the legislatures under the constitution. For this 
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ol' B^-fapatli^ tis: aarl also fm ^ tlie': uiiqualMfel /'reei^jgoltloii '.o! tlie part' tEa^ 
■'wateJi: 'pla/ In t!a^' piiBIIO: of ; ^ tine ' ■ wtro ptei 'OE ■ racoril 0j«r sinoareV; 

aiipMialicoi.' ll’ ilw' sanio. fool coBstraiBoJ Id os|ires;f. in; m nncartaiiiv 

f eHEH tjur injilti!i.f^'-to I'lof roaommoiidtitidn.s as siaio! for the* ff'^llowing,, reasons: 

■: 1,1 1 . ■ olium lliafc liE^rie^slioulcl l)o.^ a ■■ilo*iarati*.)i.i : of .rihht^^ ; wherena the reiEoval 'of ; 
%e’^olisalH;liihoe sheoilil he.;o stalsit; We tlT'iiw to. the laet thiit tfni;'iwo,rd:;' 

'. ’beeiromittecl . .lof ’ -'eliglhhity for-' lio'kliiig puhlie '.ofllees:* . 'ote; ,ise6:j,mni;67'; : 
; Welume'' F.: C. hRopoilK^ ’ Whifo fesliiig . ,ket3ii.!y" 'ihis omission as a grave iiijustieo:' 
to-,syii'te|)11e our lefu^aied demaiidH 1.a hfliis- «"oiiiieoti0ia "'ave liope ■liiafc flie name may ■ 

J2) fla?! gi'oater Bunikn* ed.’ svomoa eufrair Jiised under the ny^rominerrMious w 
pjiiig lo he wives and wHowh of |frv>|r.u’ty li*)!ders auci iliiu uumbffr have alHO^heeii 
addril wives of men with luilitary nervied (|ua!illoatioiis of vrde, and |i?.mskmed %vliknvi 
arid raorhers of military ollh'/ials and a«di.iiora. 0ir rea&ms for our strong ohjeetioii to 
this mefliod of onfraiielnhiemeiit have heei'i stated in clear language mi more than one 
oi'casion. They Btill hold good and we regret Ihnt, despllu mir prote^t.^ fiuulilieatioii 
wiioljy miaeeeptahle to js faung souglit to he Impo,st‘d mi ns, ^ We reitomte om be- 
lief in file t.*f|ultah!e method of edeotion and alhuh ejpuil irnportauee quality us 

well as the ypuintity of womens’ vote, dEe olijeet strongly to the doubling: of vote lor 
any res%Hiitt.Testdis being against all canons' of justice for the poor, who constlMo 
India s mmi |H'fpukition and agahist all denu)crati».^ priiunples. We again urge the 
areeptunce of unr prn[>osa!.s for tlio int-i’odueuou of adult suffragvi to begin wiUi m 
urban areas fur the purjioses of iiicruasing our electoral nuiubers, , , . 

(3) In our ojiinion^ far too much %veigitt lias, from the outset, been laid on admim- 
Hirative dhheiilties, where women are concerned* This opinion is practically strengtiiened 
by the number of thirdah wumeu wdio wont to the polls in the recent Assembly eloctioiis, 
Wo protest strongly against the invidious dliioreutiallun that has boon made betw^^jj 
the provinces in regard to the literacy and property qualifications, the ‘^application 
conditions and other details, including the omission of wives ami widows ot those 
holding edncuiional (lualliicatioiis. if “wifehood qualification*’ is unreasonably 

"Aiersistef in”, ^ ^ ^ - ' ' ■ ■ ■ . . ■ . 

(4) We have not swerved from our conviction tlint we do nor, nu principle, 
approve of the reservation of seats in the legislatures for ourselves or for any 
jiartieiilar interest. Nevertiieless, seeing that this expedient may unfortimjdely be 
imposed on us, during the transition period, we deplore the entire iunissioii of women 
from the Assimiblios in several provinces aiul the tutai oxedusion, for wlialever reason, 
of women of the Norlh-NYcst Frontier Frovince from all eili?5ens!iip rights including 
franehiso* We feel very .strongly tliat in the case of tiioso |>i*o\ iiices whtH*t\ women 
may ha said to be. less vocal, the exciusion of their ri‘preseiitatives from the legislatures 
constitute a grave omission and rioglect of the very cjiusc* wherefor we stand. We 
also claim that no disability shall. attach to women ii* any province that inay be duly 

■ created. -' , , ■ ■ " 


(5) If certain selected provinces are definitely to be burdened with Becond Chambers, 

wo see no reason, whatsoever, why women should not ho accorded ti delinito place in 
ail these as well as the Coimcirof State. We regard it oiu* inlieront right and must, 
therefore, protest against this mnissioii.., ^ . . 

(6) With Lord Lothian, wo are ‘’hiurepeiitant lielievers in the system of direct 
election,” and we, tlimad'ore, object with ail possilde emphasis to indirect election at 
any time or for any one. We refuse likewise to accept nomination for the iegislatiires. 

(7) We urge that the disfiualification of candidates should not follow* on the con- 
viction for criminal offence, involving seuteiioe of imprisonment cxeciMling^ono year, 
■where such offence does not involve any moral tiirpitude (see Paz'a. v7, Volume I, 
3. P. 0. Report). 

At the conclusion, the joint statement says : “While mentioning the above details, 
w© wish to make it quite clear tliat even if we liad secured or secure for ourselves all 
that we had wished for or wish to secure and if, at the same time, we felt that the 
yeoommondations as a whole were not in the true interests of India, we should as 
women, the natural guardians of the future generation, feel it our bounden duty to 
; deny all special privileges for ourselves for the sake of common good. In the light of 
:> general criticism of the Report, we know that the recommeudatioim are not acceptable 
; :•% all shades of representative opinions in the country. We, therefore, join in this 
f^^iiidOTroad r protest* and stiil hope tliat the new constitution may eventually be so 


spread protest* and stiil hope tliat th.e new constitution may eventually be so 
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Ilie A. I, I r a ie IJ n i o n C on gr es $ 

Opening Day — Calcutta— ■ 20th. April 1935 

The Welcome Adi dress 

The foiuieentli session of the Alhlnclia Trade Union Congress eommeiieecl its sitting 
on the 20th. April 1935 at Barmik Nagore (Halliday Parkg Cabntta under the presi-* 
deney of Mr. Harihar Naih Bashtri President-elect of the Congress with an 
impressive tlag-hoisting ceremony. Mr. K, 0. Mitra^ Chairman of the Rec-eption 
Committee, in the course of his welcome address said : — 

Although factories and mills were started in Bengal during tlic dosing decades of 
the last century and seamen from Calcutta serving in ships olianced to eojne in con- 
tact with the active labour movement and organisations in European countries and be- 
come imbued with their ideas and started eliibs and Anjumans here in the first de- 
cade of this century, no real and regular organisations of workers^ were formed till 
the year 1918— when due to the unpreoedented economic depression caused as an 
after-efect of the wvorld war and the consequent wage-out, retrenclimeut ami other 
kinds of repression resorted to by the employer, the first batch of the Markers" ITnioii 
in Bengal wms started. Thus in 1918 the Fort Trust IMpIoyees’ Assoeiation and the 
Indian Seamen’s Union were formed, and these were soon followed by the Em- 
ployees’ Association, the Press Employees’ Association and the Calcutta Tramway Em- 
ployees Association formed in the following year. The movement developed and grmv 
apace and a number of unions in jute, textile and railways %vere soon started. Quite a 
good number of young men from the intelligentsia identified themselves with the 
working class interest and built up the movement in Bengal. After the N. €. 0, 
movement had passed through its first phase and \vas in a temporary lull, a father 
band of untiring yoimgmeii transferred their field of activity in the iabonr movement 
and many of them after years of sacrifice and suffering are still guiding the movement 
iiUand outside Bengal 

The year 1928 saw^ great upheaval in the Labour 'world in India and a strike fever 
pervaded the entire land. There were large-scale and momentous trials of strength, 
between the growingly conscious working class aud the alarmed capitalists and rail- 
ways, textile, jute, oil, petrol, steel works aud its sixbsidiarios, viz.tlnplato etc., collieries 
and almost all important branches of industries exporiouced the shock. Happily 
most strikes at this period ^vere entirely or pretiealiy successful and the jute magnates 
in their cosy seats in Clive Btreel felt uncomfortable. But soon discord among the 
leadens on so-called princijfies brought about danger fer the workers ; and at tie 9th, 
session of the Congress at Jharia in 1928 the first symptoms of a sharp diifereime 
were visible. The situation become worse when many of the best leaders waret arrested 
aad some sent to Meerut to stand their trial there. 

Even then the movement in Bengal \vas growing in intensity and the 'working class 
lield their own against all odds. In the following year the Niiith Congress at Nagpur 
saw the split within the Congress and the right wing seceded from the parent body ; 
while in Bengal the movement suffered much owing to a fiirtlier difference among 
the leftwing leaders themselves. This sectarian move culminated in *yet another split 
and the ultra-leftists seceded from the (Jongress at its eleventh session in Calcutta 
in July 1931, Due to this internecine quarrels among the leaders— which in fact did 
very much concern tlie rank— both organizational and educative aetivitv of unions were 
considerably checked. Even then the Bengal Provincial body of the A. I. T. U. C. 
held very successful conferences in jute and oil and petrol, and reorganised the unions 
in other industries, viz., Textile, Railways, Steel and Collieries. 

During the period, however, again imperialistic repression recommenced in full 
swing * and many of our active workers were arrested and imprisoned on 
various pretexts in 1902. Then followed a period of low activity and almost a lull 
when most of tho unions existed in a moribund condition and it was not until April, 
1934 that a now life in the movement was infused. From then till now, i. e, in tho 
ooiu’se of tho last twelve mouths, the A. I. T. U. 0. put up a splendid fight in Bombay, 
Sholapnr, Ahmedabad, Delhi and Cawnpur, and Bengal also took up her share both in the 
fight and the organizational activity. During this period there w ere strikes of the Fort and 
Dock workers in Calcutta, R. B, N. and I, G. N. workers, Bird Company’s workers, textile 
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W4jrte*i at ('lhmnT%\ a^rfiitK^ririsr mv\ mwal fit M‘‘^thihrui, jiew^innons .■ 

, nmadj^-'An E- B, ' H. itrifl; Wo'dcers^'' 

lliilcm' wIlE' ii;|myitig: iiiamEersliip af fWK'M)' aid liimalies* tliO" Bird and Ga;is' -''^orkers^'' ' 
aad:dlK;r CStrf dratimi^^ 

: fli-rBaiga!'. :P Bady. r^ir ilia siiggastioii nf tlie 'iBaiaral Bairetoy /of ' tKey,,': 

A, I, .T., dJ. dl.,: Iimt’ad all E:rM ;§ ■■, aiid ^ iiirlles ' m ilia ' rnawmait iO; iiiltiate' .ioiity, 
aalimi under lha nf tla* T. Iv i.l nu tlia t>^**sasinu uf Mav Bay. ITiemployed 

Ilay^JIaiidlil Baycfutt Eriscmury Day. d', F. 0. fid^Kdion/mei^dlug?y adc. Tira^ ' a. ground 
waa prepao^d Eh" amiwig groups, |iirtkiilar!y tlur Eoilies. U hat ■ noaeded .from the ; 

1V'L ''T.,'IL wliife ■farflmraliHoussioii oa the . auhlect; was carried dii wiEi . liopeful,; 

'v f he : work ' df , the Iiowereiy is ■ ig exeeedi ugly ■ difiimilt owing ■ to , : 
dlie ' ireprosslye' ' pel ley of : the ■ Bcwerrimeit. : . Ton ' are ; oortuiuly amairo,'ojoiBrades^: dliat:^ : 
tiiost ■po&adtid trade dmioi .aetieity Beiigal is iiot liekig.iolerafed hy the Imperiaii^tio ;' ,' 

■ OOfdrhmeut'.who. tinder tli.0 (k^m.fiu.iiist' bogey liwe deidated thirfeeii u,u1ois to^.he;'il!egidy ■; 
Wha.aa»},i.i soemd:o .be appareit flieJI B, ’S', Ic I. 0. N. ■Worfes' /piilori:: w.itli . w 

: my:diui?ibte Belf liappeis to; be ideiitifleil deifta^iidedyooietliiig over tlieir ■hitherto received 

■ starvaticur'wagej^' and this was too mucli for the 'raillioiiai re hliarehoMers :cif ''tlm Company,' :'., 
Aid.''to' $avO' the capitalist vested liiteia.}sts, Impenalism Ims come out in allots iiikedaess. ' ^ 
PerImpH you are nho aware lhat f^ven permission thr hoMin^ ilo» CmigrchS bcssioiis ■ 
at the present >,lte was not gmateL and rmr fricnl Ih. Xd.kantlm l'h> {to whom we 

■.'are all grateful) had tabled 'an adji.mriimciii motion in tliO Assembly, I take this 
■opportimfty do seriously warn .the O'ovaimiuaiit ' that this' sort of; unwarranted ' and ■ 

■ micalM 'far interference ■in purely trade union activity . 'will bring'" 'about disastrous' 
.'.^'dtiiiseqtmces ; .and they, will be well advised. ta''.renurve", the baa miimedlately. 

Coming to dim question of orgaiMzatioa, I appeal to the workers from the ranks to 
■■'hhaSe' off 'lelhargy and fear that have of, lato crept in ; and .fight' v^aliantly .'thau’, cmm ■ 
to a glorious end like their comrades in other coimtnes, I ^ also appeal to the 'self” 
muifkiiig youth from the inteiligontsia to thoroughly identify tlmmselvos with the 
workers' causes couduet their day-to-day struggle ami thrf)ugh educmtlve propagamla to 
tll^emlnate the correct working-class ideology' baseil on class siriiggic. Afttu’ tlm failure 
of the National Congress due to its composition and %vroug appi-oach to the masses 
coupled with its complete ignorance of the possihilitins ijf a emmtrywido uplpijaval of 
the working cte^ it is gratifying that thij younger olcmients forming the leftwing have 
bi^n onthnsiasticaily to join tho Bubonr Movement in llte country, seeing that it is 
'-■■the ''Only ■■potential 'farce, ^ . ■. 

fhe field for Labour Movement m Bengal Is so vast tlmt it iXKpilros hundreds of 
sturdy workers to guide it correctly, But of ;i million workers in tlui Frovince toiling 



Transport, ,, 

and Faints, Alabdt factories. Engineering ■work^bops and CoHicric^s— 
have ever been organised awl that even ratJit»r loosely, Ib Tea pdantations, whevo unheard 
of oppression ever' forms a part of tlie meirs daily ilues. orgauij;ar,ional work lias never 
been attempted. Our energies sliould also ha ilirectetl to places like Dui^caj^Karayan- ; 
gunge and Chittagong wdiicli are rapidly becoming centres of textile and other industries, 
jLtt and around Calcutta there are niituuelied industries and trades and at least 2 lacs of 
men inoliiding tho worldess can be organized. This is a staggering ligare indeed and 
you know unorganized unemployed is a ‘ serious menace to successful termination of 
a strike. A¥ith these serious problems facing us, ave End it imperative to appeal to all 
groups and sections in the movement to sink their differences — which really do not 
concern the rank and file worker at this stage— and makf 3 a united attempt under the 
A. I, T, XJ. 0, to organize the workers, Tho workers arc already at tlie last stage of 
suffering without sulicient food and clothing for themselves and' their family avhilo a 
vast number of the unomplojecl have been thrown in the street. The India Bill is 
. being forged to tighten the bond farther and British Imperialism, hand in hand %vit!i 
\ ni®ve oapitahsts and parasite landlords and princes, arc damdng in glee. On top of 
v! hI® this there is the ringing of another world 'war portending farther untold miseries 
ttefcniotion. It is theraforo high tima that the workers fehomselvos should riso to 
'' ' pooaj^oUi organize and strengthen their unionB for thoir coming struggle in order 

viotoTiOus and enjoy for ever a life that thoir toll ^ and ^ 
the®a to. Oar duty, is clearer to-day than ever ; and in conclusion I 
< immaterial dperenoos and Jump in a body into the 
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from the clutclios of predatory Gapitalims. I invito you, CommdoK, thoreforo to 
deliberate on these vital problems^ and tlnd out the most effuetivc ^vays and means to 
accomplish the task winch is beset with clifflculties and obstacles all over. May ours be 
a glorious fight and may victory shine like the rising Jrsim in the Eitsr, 

Fresyentiai Addiresi. ' 

In the course of his presidential address at the Conferonoe, Mr. Bariharnaik 
Sastri said 

Imperialism is consolidating all the reactionary forces in the country under its 
banner with a view to retaining its foothold in this country by keo}.)iiig under subjuga- 
tion the exploited masses. Tlie Joint Parliamentary Comniitteo report Is a glaring 
instance of tliis policy. The reforms promised in the report grant no freefh>m to the 
masses. In fact it is simply intended to bribe the native princes, landlords, and the 
native bourgeoisie and to win them over to the side of imperialisiit, Heatricted fniu- 
chise based on property qualifications, introduction of seeonci cdiamber in provinces, tlic 
system of indirect elections to Federal Legislatures, protection of commercial rights and 
tlie joining of native princes in Federation, all these are (dear indKations of tlic 
imperialist 'policy of preserving old allies and oreating new ones. The native princes 
and landlords iiave always been devoted adherents of British rule in India. But the 
Indian capitalists were inclined towards the national moveraent till some time back. 
The Indian National Congress I’eoeived considerable support from them from time to 
time. This made imperialism change its policy towards the native capitalists. Instead 
of looking exclusively to and guarding the interests of the British bourgeoisie, it deemed 
it more expedient and probable in the long run, to make the native bourgeoisie partners 
in the exploitation of the masses. Hence the post-W ar trade pacts, abolition of excise 
duty, grant of protection, bounties and other concessions. All this has been done to 
bring the dissatisfied bourgeoisie of tliis country closer to the side of imperialism. 
And to satisfy the }>olitical aspirations of this class, imperialism has promised them the 
reforms as indicated in the .loint Parliamentary Committee Report. 

How shall the working class stand against this formidalde eombiiiation ? How to 
face the onslaughts of the capitalists, backed and su|)portecl by imperialism witli its 
growing allies the native princes and landlords ? That is tlie most important rpiestioii 
that we have to consider to-day. I feel that if the working class desires to elTectively 
fight against tlio forces that arc every day gathering strength, it must first of all set 
its own house in order by removing eonlUcts and dissensions and by bringing about 
solidarity in the trade union movomeut. And secondly, it must form.', combinations and 
find out allies that have one common mission of throvdng imperialist yoke from this 
country and bringing about National Independence— an Indopeudencc tluit “would usher 
in an era of prosperity for the masses. 

Trade Union unity is the slogan that we all have been talking about since that 
unity was broken in the year 1920 at the time of the Nagpur session of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress. Time and again unity conferences and committees have 
in past taken place but the gulf has not yet been abridged. But now a stage has 
come, when every group that is sincerely df^votod to the cause of workers, realises 
the supreme importance of solidarity in the Trade Union Movement. Every one feels 
that the struggle cannot proceed even a step forward unless and until mutual ‘diilcrences 
are removed and unity achieved in the movement. The recent changes in international 
situation have also been considerably lielpful in bringing cliiferent groups closer. Con- 
solidation of different parties in the working class movement is taking place all over 
Europe on acount of fascist menace. Mutual di ffereiices in past between communists 
and socialists in Europe helped tlie forces that were liostile to the interests of workers. 
Thus the dissensions between these two parties were instrumental in establishing 
fascist regime in Germany, where the woridng class movement is being ruthlessly 
crushed to-day. Now socialists and communists all over Europe have begun to realise 
that to stand successfully against fascist clangor they must all combine. Hence the pacts 
between these two parties in France and Italy. Similar efforts have been on foot 
in other countries too. This has its reperemssions in our country also, inasmuch as 
those who were till quite recently opposed to the very idea of unity with those who 
were not in .agreement with them politically, have now realised tlic necessity of such 
unity and arc enthusiastic about it as we always have been. 

The evidence of fgrow'ing desire for Trade Union unity, has enoouraged the All- 
India Trade Union iJongresB one# again to* take the initiative in i;the matter^ In 
January 1935 it set up a sub-committee that was directed to ^approach all the trade 
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iinlASi ffMp-j; in tl'i 0 cmmiry in tmhr fn fle?ise wavs iiral riieans Uy Kiin^^ n1>dttt iinilf, ; 
A eO'nfereaee wsas eori%^'*rpM at l/awn|i*)r»i mi ilia 9t1i M'anjh thc^ cpiestfeE' 

kit 'as raprosatiiativas oE tho two ijn|'?'‘.'irtani proops ^li^'l ia'?t atfanyj:! tin? laniference'it ' 
miiM not Ik? Iiel4, Sii'iac? ilaoi same repras/aiintivos ’ lif tiiA! All India Imile ITialoii Goit**: ' 
gress Bn?i mm\i laivlors of tin? K. F. of fra-io 'Ftiioris as i% rositll iA.‘ wliiaii a joint''': 
katOTont was issued fiToii Ikdiil on the 12!h Muruh llhifi proposing Ijio formation 
of a Joint ru|,n^.*^ej|t:ltives of the A, ^ L " 1.1 'Ih ^ 0. ami : 

N* >A o! T. ITtiions eonld sit and rluilk out a lo^'ntrummo of jofnr works in tradt' 
milon Held with elear uiiderstaiuiirig that none of the two will inihilge in iniitiial reeri-' ' 
iriimt'ioim of cacti otlieia Wliile realising tlmt iiotliimt short of sf.ructural nuity coiiM 
' ft€hkwe lasting solklaiity iti the Inbo'ur movenmnt wo a:ot;|'ited tfiis |( 0 >/}tioii m a step' 
forward, towards right diroidioii. I mil sure, aftr-r n^ork ia elone, in, C|!ur;o rjo-oiieraticm ' 
for some time an^i the two groups eorae el-ose to tm':h rJlior st.rii.eliyai! milty is sure ■.te :'', 
1*0 mdiiciTod in near future. ' 

The Deliii Ktattn,neiit has gircn rise lo some mistniderstanding ia oortiin i:|Tiai‘tGrs. 
it is alfagiMl that %ve purposi^iy ke|J. out the Rc^i f. V\ €. section froui^^tho imrview' : 
c*f ths? joint eommittee. Hneh an aoousaticoa is nnfiiir to The lidl 11 IA C. section ^ 
was not inehidai in the joint i.-.omiaittee heeanso wo eon!! not loake any i^onimitmente'' 
on thdr 'helmlf arithout knowitig their views in the niritter. Besides, I must frankly. ' 
ermfess'tlmt 1 am not nineh C3i.it|-msiastie over the lolrit imnimttm idvKa. IVo agreed 'A'O; 
it in rolafioE to tlie National Federation ut Trad*? Iiih>us IxNaiuse ttiere was no way 
oat unless we preforred a break ifiat wu>rdd have proved positively detrimontel to .the.. 

■ cause of unity, we may be pr(?pared to accept a similar position in the oii.so of Hmi' 
T.'U. C. hut wo would rath-er appeal to tlieni to oomu- and join us again orgaulzationally.. 
I dare make this appeal to them becauBO I find a radical change in tlioir^ attitude' 
towards trade aukm unity. They seem to liave realised the futility of splitting the ' 

■ Movement by creating a parallel organisation, having parallel imlcms ami they are nU'W ; 
lieen on organisatiomil unity with other groups c*vcni though they may not politically' 
agree with them. That is surely a happy change the frurdillcation of. which demands 
that instead of retaining these separatf? 'identity' they nmst merge their oxistouco with '; 
tho Alhindia Trade ITiilon Congress from which they hroko some yea.rs Imek, I^wmuk!' 
he failing In my dutv if I do liot makt*. a .similar ap|,n?al to tlio lenders of tlio .National' 
fedoralion. ol Trade tl'moim. I know’' there is a goriuhio desire o!i tJ.ieir part to bring . 

■ mbout solidarity in tho working class movement; This is wh.y they havr? agreed to Jphi '': 

us on tha teisis of joint eommitteo. But it w’onld not 'be too mueli h? lio|»8 that white';.' 
working on this baste timy will ahvays keep in view the ultimuto siecessity {,>! orgauteu- ' 
tiona! unity and ilmt” 'thi^y will soon try t.o Iwing about an 4mi.a!gainatimi with, .other:'; 
groups working in the country. It is not wafimuL a ftu'ling of optinusm that I make 
thte appeal to them. I know tln^y are peD|jle, as holiest as any c?f us'. can .claim;: 

to he. Some of them liavo pat i.n hie“Iong sendee t.o t:h,c cauB'O o,f A.lie working elm 
I know '''they have no axe of their own to gnud. ITieir urdlinelung ikwotion to to 
CauHo makes me conMeiit that they will ikui it poHsiblc* to s|iecd up'ilio process'd! ■ 
actual amalgamation. 

After setting its own house in order the working class must: turn its iittentioa 
towards formation of alliances with other radical soctiou.sdn tlio eouiitry that have got 
idantical mission to fiillil. In this eimneetion I would first of all, point oat the 
n^essity of bringing about close alliance bctweou workers and peasants. In an essentially 
agricnlturist country like India, peasantry is ouo of the most important fiujtors in the 
stxmggle for bread and freedom. The peasantry has undergone untold siilTerings at to 
hands of Zemlmto who are mercilessly carrying on their policy of exploitation. 
Particularly during tho last sk years since tho tidvent of tlie eeonomie crisis, the 
peasantry has been the greatest victim of o|jpresslon ami exploitation. Tho miserieB 
that tlio peasants have been subjected to in recent years have made fliom alive to the 
necessity of their organisation on class basis in order that they may give a hravo fight 
to those who are exploiting them. iXmsequontly tlio formation of Kisau Sanghas has 
beea started in different provinces. The Banghas are yet in their infancy and they 
■ ^ ‘ have to be developed on riglit lines in order that they may not drift to -wrong ohatmols, 

: Jpiey should be guarded against being dragged towards tbo policy of barren reformism 
dr ■few«urdSi ' 'ultradofttem. The importaneo -of national' '' Struggle ' froBi'' the viaw': point of 
^’1,' C to mass^ must be brought home to the peasantry and conta<3te between workers and 
-that have been ignored in past must be established without further delay. 

^ peasantry another potent factor in national struggle is that of tlie educated 
whose aapimilons remain unlulllUea under to present regime 
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tent that found its manifestations from time to time in course of the imticmahst moya'* 
ment. In tliem the Indian workin^,^ class can fiml an ally that can join hands witii 
it in the -(ight for national iiidependenee. Organisation of this class must be imme- 
diately taken up in hand with conscious endeaFoiirs to hxing them closer to the 
working class idiologT and programime. 

Tliere is also another se( 3 tu)n in the country fliat lias entirely been ignored in past 
and with which a contact must now be establishod. I refer to the workers in iiie Nativ’O 
States, ■whoso plight is eTen worse off tliaii that of tlie British Indian ATorkers. Even 
the most ordimiry legal rights eiijo 5 ^ed by tho British Iiidian ’Workers are denied to 
them. They aro suffering umler the additional sufxjugation of the native princes, 
who are not prepared to allow them, any freedom of organisation and agitation for the 
bettemient of their lot, Trade union aotiyities are generally banned in most of the 
Indian States. The Indian working class sliould fight for tfm right of organisation of 
their fellow workers in native States. An effort is being made to keep the labour 
legislation out of the scope of Federation. Tliis move should be vehemently opposed 
and the demand sliould be put forward that the loss in native States must be brought 
in line with those of British India. The ’workers of the native States must be made 
to realise that their struggle and the struggle of the Britisli India workers is common. 

Another function that the w'orking class has to perform in order to staMlizeJts 
position is the orgaiiisatioii of tlia unemployed that has been constantly multiplying 
since 1928 has no\v assumed terrible proportions. The India Oovernment Is 
iitteidy indiffeimit tt» the problems of unemployment in this eoimtry. Recaitly 
the international eonveiition on uneinployment was rejected by it. In other eivilisea 
countries some thing, though not much, is done to provide some means of subsistence 
to the unemployed. But iii India, -when the matter is brought to the notice of the 
Governmenh the latter even refuses to believe that tliere is any unemployment in the 
country. Now it is the task of the working class to light for the rights of the 
unemployed. I am glad to note that for some the All-India Trado IJnion Congress has 
moved in the matter in right earnest. On its initiative, niiemploymeat day was cele- 
brated on a very large scale throughout thf3 country, when tho problems of tho unem- 
ployod came to the fore-front for tlie first time. This work must now be do.iio on 
permanent footing by formation of unemployed leagues throughout the country. 

No less important a group with wliicii the working class rdiould form an alliance is 
the everyday growing radical wing in the Cougress Socialist Party. This party is the 
onteome of deep discontent that is evident in the rank and fflo of the Congress, who 
have lost all faith in tho present Congress leadership and progj’arame. The leaders of 
tlie Indian National Congress have from the housetop been crying that they stand fo.r 
th(3 oconomic emancipation of the masses and for complete national independence. 
But in actual practice, they have always been si-riving to enter into a compromise 
with imperialism, Oahdhi-Ivwin truce witliin about a yhiar after declaration of iude- 
])ondeneo by tho Congress, ^lahatma Gandhi A joining tlie" Round Table Conference m 
the representative of tlie Congress, and subsequent efforts for an ^dionoumble settlement/^ 
%vith tho Government, all tliesc have made it clear that the Congress leadership has 
never been serious in its professions of national independence. Such a policy on tho 
part of Congress leaders alienated the feelings of rank and the file of Congress workers, 
ivho in tho name of freedom fought under the banner of the CongTess and made 
tremendous sacrifices. They have begun to realize that if the national struggle has to 
be fought, effectively and iii the interest of the masses without, at any stage, talking of 
compromise ■with imperialism, tho present leadership in the Congress ovorlianled and a 
correct programme, dearly embodying their economic demands, must bo placed before 
the masses. Masses have fought under tlie banner of the Congress and it is they who 
have undergone greatest suffering in the cause of freedom and as such they have 
every right to see that the Congress stands in their interests. 

The present leadership in tho Congress is reactionary. It has to be overthrown 
and the movement need be radicalised. It will bo the most snicidid policy to denounce 
the Congress and allow it to drift to wrong channels. The Congress has to be made 
tho centra] organisation through wdiich pra^dical alliance of tbo exploited sections of 
the country can only be possible. Denunciation of the Congress will bo repetition of 
the blunder that some over-enthusiasts sw'ayed by ultraleftism committed in lOBO by 
kying ^to throw down tlie Congress Ibig and vilifying the Congress at a time 
in anti-imperialist fighi That policy only intended to isolate from the 
mass^ movement those -who committal it. lush ad of wrecking the Congress, 
its idiology and outlook have to be revolutioniseci It is gratifying to note 
that the process ol radicalization has already begun. The Indian working 
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fiass bIioiiM form an alliance with thh gronp m tin* Cmigre-.^, I am glad to 

ante fliatEucfi an lijb n!re;vly in i.roerr.-,a rdneo Ihn |iarf,v oamc into 

uni n. |ak;f. een»dude»l hefe.'kf ihn A. i T. la i\ and Ceifgrkss Socialist 
Tart' V last Member-, el' this. p;irty heinni !*» take, u^-'nve inf erest m tim 

Tmk riiK'U an I I am Sfii-*» the weiiian daes} will lird, an ally in tliia party 

not mily in itM figlii [ei ladieual indqknd'ewai Ian,. a!;u hi -lypi and ?s everyday 
ecoiionm* stregyle, 

IMam I ffiiH'lude f sla>uU refer te the rm\i rmnarhaihle t vuiit of year— tim 
teiile geikrntl stiike. Tha,! hWike wiu ihe ouraamm ef e<nanii't‘ah^ uttaeL-. nil the stan- 
dard of livii^g of \Vind;ers hy Ilea waple^yers. Inn strike, tlany^h hnv;;bi bravely, fizzled 
mi d\i« v»riEei|Uii]y V} the dirty taelibs V»f the eifiployers and iho lepre.-^sive pidky of 
I he hhivernmait* "(/enditfoiis of wuiivr.s have p/ejo down .dJII niver'aud other ^ liaid- 
shipb have rdso increased* rai'l \lmv appears io he no wviy tuit erveepi prepjmilioii for 
li gmiml strike oin;e agaio. rondifionH in railvrays rna^ hi nn way ljdn.:r. Over a lao 
of raihvny weo'kor.s lmv»? been tbrawii rxit of riajjloynr'ju in eoiir;''.y of the lusfc six 
years. Trade nnion activities are disronnrpsl aial rtetiv»‘ ixiiin miiou workers arc vle- 
timlsed mi ahiiost all I'uilwjivs* Tim (h I. .1\ Ihdlway vrorkers' niiioii is not ^efc re- 
rognised by the 'management aiid itis|>ite of! a-ssuran«w! by the Ihuhvay Board 

most of the Q, I. Ik sirikevs are still cat of (.rapfovnieut. TJie'^ roirogiiitiun of__^the 
B> B. 4' il I. Ity. '[‘’'nioii \vas xvithdra’r.m some inmitlis back, ^lu 1w 1, Ihiilway, Com- 
rade B. K. M'tikiierji tvi' Lnckucov, a raihvrty employee, was _virriuw;sy.‘i la.;:! year due 
to his amive partita pafion in trade tiuion orymiisafioin in 11 N* W, Itly.. tvorlpms are 
threateted with vi«'.i1iiiisatioin if they Joined" the nnimn Tim resiih'Js rhatjnost of the 
offme-heitrurs ami inoinbers of the CKCcmtix'o eommitti»e of ihe B. K. "W, Haihvaynieiis^ 
Association have resigiiefl from tlieir oilicr^s in the muom and eetiS(?d to take any 
mterest in Its affairs^ Ih’osectition has l>ecra hmmdie^l against j;h% Bishwaiitith Mukherp, 
president of the union. On tlie other hand, a statutory Ihdhvay Bomd Is Ho\y going 
,lo be hrmigl'it into existenia* that val! ho iudejumdont {>1 and in no way responsible to 
iho legislatures. All this show’s that tim sitimtimi in raifw'ays is seiiHUH ansi anless 
dmtie stims are taken to lueei the situaiion tliero is go'mg to ho no eipl ts-> the miso- 
nm of minvay xvorkers. The All-India Trade Ihmn Congiass shoulsl give the slogan 
of general strike to railway tvorkers and the A IB India Ihiihvaynimi’s Fodi-Taliou Bfioidd 
be urgofi upon to seriously tackle this (|no;.dion. 

The alarming news about the serlouH illness of Cknnrado M. N. luis upset us 
all rommdo Hoy is one <d those ftnv work! |i{U’sonfilitis-'H, wim liavt* ably and' bravely 
fought in the mm of freedom of the (jxpioitt'd masses in scwerul eoimlrhcH. Be is a 
sotnxm of Jnsplnitlmi to the entire xrorking class. .!"oiythi,3 last thrck? yem*s he has bemi 
rotting within hmr-widls of an ludian piismp where hh Juc'iltl! has been constoidly 
deteriorating uud lie is devclc>|dng symptoms that may prnve^fatrtl any !irm\ Tim hidiaii 
OovernMCut Is utterly callmis to The serious eeuditifuiH of Im l.iealt!i. Kveu the ordi- 
nary ilemaud of tansfeiTing liiia to some healtiiy phieo has been imjored by it. It is 
the duty of the xvoriiiig efass to eurry on vigorous |wv*|;tiyiUida lor the release of 
CoBirade Government must be urgeiL throvigli the pressarc- of mass moviummtj to 
set Mm free Immediately and imcoiiditionally. 


HESOLUTIOHS— Second i:)ay-2lst April I03S 

BcTeral resoiiitions were passed at the next day's sitting of the A.ii-liidia Trade IJiiioB 
Congress hold at Bramik Hagai* (Haliday Park.) 

The Congrress passed a resolution strongly disapproving of the continued detention 
of over SXX) detemies in Bengal and ontside without trial, and demanding the immedi- 
ate release of all political prisoners and the repeal of all reprcHsivc laws, Ordinances, 
orders etc. 

By adopting a lengthy resolution, the Cmigress declared that the exploitation in 
India had resulted in the poverty of the Tndhiu masses and called upon the working 
' ■ dps of India to actively participate In the struggle for national freedom. 

. ' • -While making this deolaration, the Congress rvas fully convinced fliat national frae- 
' dom^ opning before the Indian masses tim road to progress and prosperity, oouM not 
rA^„.' ' he aMamed as a gift from the foreign impemlist ruiiifH of the country. 

‘i'b " i ■ '5^^ iimsoMtIon further added ; Heithor tlie neviy proposed reforms nor much 
^ y Dommion Stotus will, In any w’-ay, free the Inman working class and any 

te‘hd!’i 3 eisplpited classes from tilie continuM economic oKploimtion and political 
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politicjal power by tlie oppressed masses is tlia essential condition for real national 
freedom. 

file Congress further declares that any constitution, ^nirkecl out by the spokesmen 
of the British. Raj and their allies in India, will not be acceptable to tfio Tiuliau people. 
This Congress maintains that none hut the Tudian people liar-e the rij^it to frame llie 
future constitution of free India and the/ fiindamental laws of free National State can 
only be foi'miilated through the National Constituent Asssembly, the only democratic 
organ of power of the Indian oppressed masses. 

fliis Congress reiterates the following basic principle of tlie ’ constitution of Free 
India as formulated by the Cawnpore Session of the All India Trade Union Congress : 

(1) Transfer of all power to the oppressed and oMploited masses. 

(2) .<jy3olition of Native States and parasitic landlordism. 

(3) Freedom of peasantry from all ex'ploitation and exaction so tiio greater 

part of tlieir surplus production remains in tlieir hand. 

(4) Nationalisation of land, public utilities, mineral resoiirees, banks, and all. oilier 
key industries in the country. 

(51 Unconditional repudiation of all debts contracted by foreign government. 

(6) Improvement of the condition of the industrial wo.rkers tlu*oug]i the intruclm> 
tion of iniuimmn wages, limited hours of work, insurance against iniemployrnent, 
old age, sickness, maternity and social legislatioi for the general pj-otcction of labour. 

(7) Control of the economic life of' the country by the oppressed masses to 
guarantee that fruits of national freedom will not be lisurjkHl l»y the fortuiiutc few. 

(8) Aholitiou of indirect taxation and introduction of free compulsory primary 
ediicatioii. 

(9) Freedom of Press, speech, association, expression and assembly. 

(10) Abolition of all other charges on the peasantary except unitary tax. And many 
other demands. 

The Congress also passed the fon()wing resolutions. 

This CongresB draws the attention of tho E. T. Railway authorities to the fact tliul 
the simi of Ks. 1,00,000 granted from tho Viceroy’s Earthquake* Relief Fund for the 
relief of E. I. Railway workers affected by tho Bihar earthquake, still remains undis- 
posed of and hopes that ways and means will be devised in eonsuJtatiou witJi the E. I 
Railwaymeii’s Union to appropriate this sum without any further delay for the 
aforesaid purpose. 

Consistent with the principles of national freeclmn enunciated by the. T, U. (I from 
time to time, this Congress ])ointed out to the worldng masses aiul the exploited ainl 
oppressed classes to disassociate themselves from the Silver Jubilee ceiebrations. 

This Congress appreciates tlie services rmulored by UrAOJmni Chandra IkinevjeF, 
Vice-rresident of the A, I. T. U'. C. and President of the B. ik T. IJ. 0., and strongly 
criticises the action of the loeid Government in interning him without any trial and 
furtlior demands his immediate release. 


lb Bengal Safional Cbisfcer §f Cflmiierce 

, Ope^liif ■Paf-^^-Calciitla^lSlh March 1935- 

T!i« fffn-yt^i,di!h riDriuri! |.:«rri(!r;d !;?(.» Natimia! Chamber o! 

U«ameixt3 was he!?! <as Tjiastlay. ihe mih M.itrch 1B3S, in Cie Ciniinbar Mall, 
CalcniHa. mnlnr -Ihn presiilenay n\ Mr/ Naiini &a^kar. The following is the 

of I lie pR'si^i'Utird 

^lentlomon* the yrar 1//1 opened wifn a time- ivf di.-thi-.a, optimism ; jjiit at tht 
emi of lU vumn'.^ nni'erhihaty still axioms to Inuin frngt! ovo'.r Ilio haiuoin 

It has I'H’eri deseiihtal as one yf o.OBi|nirufi ve ' stability rj.onpar»\l with the 

earlirn’ d»*|eressioa \aMrs. This eeunoinio stability has nsdbttinniely not: b^eeii of a 
geiwral iiabinn^ahVl'lias hwl rather u negative higniiloatr'e, W!ii»rii means ihat there 
has Inant in eaidenee fwon fi worM ignni|Joiiit. iiot re.) iiny'b^ posifive jmlicatioii 
txnxnrik nxovtry as of an ahsiaii'e ul major (llsrurb'aia.'e's jibe tl*:pr«siaf-io!i yif the ■ 
poiurl mill the 4obar. Hu/ii iroprovernenr.s in eronomii* eoiiJitious t is have by on notleeahle 
tiuriiig the year have had mostly a loeu! iigiiifleaiwe. The ;dtu;ition. e. g. In the sterling 
ecnintries as well as In Aiuenea*' has registered seme improvement wliertas in the gold 
coimtiius* it still remains depresso'l 

Tq adei|«ately page flio preHeiit eeononiic c*oialitieii of the tvorlti, it is weeessary 
to miliKO that wiunmver we speah of any improveiiieiit in tiia eccmoink? sitiiatloii, the 
oompafisoa is always with earlier depression years, As eompared to 1929, %ye still 
have coasiclerahio leeway to liiako np, TIio tleiarioratiya whirdi has sot in in our 
life can oidy ho adeciuately appredatiHl when note is ialieii of the fat;t that 
hefore the world was* fihinged 'int») iho present erisis, its prodiwiion had been record- 
ing an iim-mrse at m average rate of abuiO; U per per annum. Xi Bir Ileiin" 
Btnikosfdi aptly points out, hail there been no depression, w'orld prodnetion sliould 
have heen 15 i'Rir rent greater junv ilitm it was live years ago. while in afd;uu! fact 
it has fullon by eiglii per oeut. Tliis hu-l coupled wit.li tlm fuiilier piienoineiion that 
population has eontinued to inereaso at the old avm'age rate of about 1 per eout per 
aimuin would give some idea of Ihe deterioratimi wliieli ilie geiiiwu! standard of fife 
must have sustained . ' 

The salient 
otionomy' of 
and by i\m 

lies in the steady growf.li cd a natiomiiiidie evmmniie policy. Tlje policy, 
in actual iiraetiee been found to Ive a double*? 'clgu?! mio. While, mi tluj 

has 



liowuiver, has 
j cum hand, it 


1 loidoahtedly helped semie countries to reliajiilitate in ii certain Hieufcare thokviti-- 
ternal economic conditiomu !l luis, ut the sumo time, Inoreasingly tlir?>Hled iiiteniutlou* ■ 
al trade. How hir locuIiHeti eooaoimu lm|iroveiiient can he artifkialiy fostered juid , 
stimulated at the risk of and iiispitc* tif deterioration in the international trade position ; 
tea problem whieli te laxuiming both real and inskteiit. The economy in tvhieli we 
' live has been associated with certain churacteiistics which muy he summed up as thoc 
principles enumerated by the classical economic Hohool. Although changed ceonomio ■: 
conditions will demand certain modiilcstloiis in tlicse principles, it is nevertheless 
moot quastiozr -whether the niodilleations tlmt arc now being imposed m oiir economic 
orgaaisation are not of a such lundumentoi nature as to defeat the object wui must 
all have in view, 

. Inoiier Important event of the year Is tlm Qmivm of the American experiment. 

, b’ , Braovad so far away from the actual Bceno of activity, it Is difficult to say anything 
. L . prootealy about its results. Opinlott eKpressed about the aehleveinontK of the new Deal 
. are also ©xtromely vmded. It is the opimon of some experts that ‘^hampered by many 
k '' ' ol the provteions o! ikt H, Ii A. Programme, American industry has had a difficuit 

in. the IWidentte.. plans uiidoubtedly. waned. . 
hii been fiaat economic idtaire generally in America have foliowcSi. an im- 

balance,- usually, upward course,'' Othem express the view 

.TO- PrOTumtte pr(^ramm 0 . has not only helped to improve actual oonditiona but ■ 
t™ jsyohologioal' atmoaphere which is "essential to busk ■ 

''ptnai’ fact, although ©nemployment sttU continue ' to be serious? 
to'-^ of a"00B|&atiT# encouraging laatee. 
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The actual situation of tlxe world outside may ho bettor appmtsod by a reference 
to the price levels, industrial protliiotion, and trade returns of tiio various eoimtrios. 
As I have already indicated, the year 1934 witnessed some improvement in the inter- 
nal conditions of "mostly those coimtrles which depreciated their currencies. But this 
improvement is not indicative of a defined tendency towTirds recovery of a nature as 
might be expected to permeate the whole range of trade and cjommeroe. Taking tim 
world as a whole, it is found that the gold value of international trade Is now 
only one third of what it %vas in 1929, but its quantum was 70 per cent in the middle 
of ‘1933 but has since then improved to some extent. The volume of world’s indtistriai 
production, again, declined by about 30 per cent on the basis of 1029 but has by now 
advanced to the extent of 15 percent. Though all these figures do not coiisiltiito a 
reliable index to the real situation, they indicate, on tln3 one hand, the increasing bur- 
dens on international commerce, and, on the other, give point to the fact tliat world 
conditions evince slight tendency to vmrds improvement. But this tendency must 
needs be maintained if real recovery is to be sought by the creation of conditions 
favourable to unfettered of international trade. For, it is being apiirohended in 
ceidain countries wlietlierthe measure of improvement in internal economy achieved 
has not already reached its niaximam limits. It has boen rigiitly emphasised that 
purely on an internal basis, no advance can be permanent or really stable, unless it 
is accompanied by an improvement in inter national trade. In a recent Issue of flic 
“Economist”, it was rightly observed that “The meaning of this would appear to bo 
that wliile it is possible to go a certain distance by Rtimulatiug internal activity 
wlietlier by public expenditure, by direct government interference, by subsidy or 
Otherwise— there aro limits to such a movement; sooner or later difficulties of interna- 
tional trading act as a brake.” 

Coming to the individual countries it is found tliat countries -with depreciated 
currencies liave fared better in respect of commodity prices and^ industrial jirod action. 
Prices in these countries, though foliowing a downward trend till the end of 1932 liail 
rallied in 1933 and have remained steady till the last quarter of 1934. In England and 
Denmark the commodity prices have in certain seasons of the last year advanced even 
beyond the level of " 1931. In the IT, S. A. also, commodity prices rose from 71 in 
December 1933 to 77 in December 1934, marking an advance of 6 per cent. In the 
countries on the gold standard, again, price levels have been continuously failing ami 
even in 1934 no material improvement ensued. Industrial production also has followed 
the same lines in the gold countries as contrasted with tlio countries on the depre- 
ciated currencies except in Italy where since the second quarter of 1934 industrial 
production has advanced apace and by the end of 3rd quarter has even oatstrip})ed tlio 
level of 1931 by 9 points. England has nearly attained the level of 1929, and Sweden 
and Denmark have far exceeded it. Canada’s industrial production, thougli registering 
a decided advance over the level of 1931, falls short of 1929 level by ’more tlnaii 32 
points. ■ 

In international trade again, the position of these two sets of countries appears to 
be reversed. In percentage shares of the total world exports, the gold countries like 
France, Italy and hfetherlands’ have more than exceeded tlxe level of 1929 wliile the 
United Xingaom and Canada have lost ground on the same basis. In the case of the 
U. S. A,, however, the deciine in its share in world export trade has been quite 
precipitous— the deciine being Iroin 15.61 per cent in 1929 te 10*95 per cent, in 1933, 
It is significant that in spite of the increased competitive power acquired 
by the countries on account of depreciation of currencies, their export 
trade has not been so well maintained as that of the countries on the gold standard 
The advantage of cmTency depreciation has been, as Sir Strakocli points out, “made 
nugatory by the high tariffs and the many other restrictions to international trade 
which nave been interposed, the world over.” Japan, however, is the only country 
which has succeeded by a persistent policy of currency devaluation in developing a 
greater share of world’s export trade in . 1933 as compared with 1929. During this 
period her share has advanced from 2,93 per dent to 3*13 per cent. 

These facts do not, however, go to prove that tlio countries which depreciated their 
cimrencies at some time or other have reaped no benefit therefrom. The actual situa- 
tion reveals, on the contrary, that these countries have been experiencing since 1931, 
a greater measure, of revival in trade and commerce than those adhering to tlio gold 
standard. This lias been possible largely on account of the ixpansion of internal 
production and trade, 
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■■■■'' : ■ to one'«:!WviaKi0!i..' tie., ofliat maBip^a*' 

•■■;■ ■■ :' Ifcii of .<mo^ lai'ifo ciT|iortd!ifims.: 0 ^^^^^ piiliIlT worfe. wav prcidi©® a 1 arg«:m 0 aBEr 0 ' 

: ^ ' '-ol:: iiiipm«i«0Tit,ia ioi^riial 111:1^11118 ' ia^pi^ovfOiiaiitfthy IIt ’rery^ mtiire^.is , ■ 

:: • lioaiid’ -to- 'A stolilo^ attT liase't .iiilliimfclT*' 4epm«l6fii ; 

' "■ oa.ii-.iTviyalVof world ■ tiwlo :awd lommoim Tliis» liowerav 'Blioiild imt- 
' B argiimimt ' iitllity of ' iiatioaal ■ : oiidftavoiirs , for, mmmm' \ Ia:dlja:' 

"' oitsiiice of a&€ti¥e .i:iit<er!iaii.on<il oo“ 0 |iorat:iwi orory iiaticiii imii^ pmmd oritli 'Its own"' 

.■ poliof feping ill viiiw lis iBiieh JiB.poBsildo dts ■ teariiig^ on, tlie' I'OBt- of the. World ^ and',’ 

: ' jtnvmg,o timeoCcir 01 l:antor ja:}KiT(liuntk)n of nil tlie diiferoiitn:iaticj!ijal policies, y 

,y:V;y ;:i;:.^,,^^ ", ;■ ■ Icxiiwmio Siri;ATio:c Ko ' ' 

positioii of liidifi ^ nipinaf. tils wcirH MokgTOnd. ' 

: ' ly the’ Cs'lCTita ‘Wliolosale J,ldo 0 ’ Index H.«mber' s!iows:y. 

t't hot. llllJe ImproveTO .The Index : stood S8 in Deeeniber l,9fi4 :,as 

- :;Ia l:ti,a IL Iv,. ■ Anstralia^ Gaimdn,^ and tlia- A„. pnee,leve!so 

- erlnca .nppreeinWe' advaiice in 1!BI its to Deceniiler ^ 1933^' wdiite’ in nW’ Of ' 

■■,' ■■ . 'dnoBt aitJier comBiiodliies., .sliglil ImpTOTcment' has ■ Jio't' feeeii ^nniiimiincd: towards, the .and ; 

:■■■' of ”11134 '■ Industrial prodiiotiori mso Im on ' the whole «3Vineed an npwmtl' tendency. ■■ 

■ t '' y .Iho. |3^ fip,re. for, eotton inanutetares is 29 Jiiiluon yards for IfMll as, against 
2*1 million yawls "in 19B3 a’nd 2*9, miilioE , yards in 1932, The prodaetion of iron, and '■ 
tstsel also' Increased and of all the vaHeties. |:fi’-odnetio!i, pf steel iiigate adrancal from ' 

' .CBidXi) tons duriBg tlio first 11 moBtlis.,o! lliBd to TCIBXWl tons.sa" lIMlis Frodoetion o,f ■;■ 
jnte lnannfflotmT^”regi^teH?d n lijouende adviuro' owing m tluMs lua-e of 2 and a half: 
, percent of itie tesiiih toiiis toicler the, agreement W'itli .regard to. the 'Otiier':' 

, commodities, tha progress in prodiiefloii dnriiig tlio’ lirst’ quarter of the year was , not 
,well the last qiiarter. ■ ■ ,^ ' 

,.' :':Slte' moralising hslmiea of twcie in mvour 01 India' whicli \rm seen red in 19B3 was , 
lii 19S4. ■ .In fact,. Xmliivs , trade balance hi m.ere!i andise. underwent'^ 
snbstantinl dimiimiioii as will hn evident fi\mi the fact that while India’s total mer- 
ehaiidtim expoiis (iiielmiing rc-oxporfs) in UU4 anioinifed to If, 111 mmes as against 
110. 14? erores in VM% the imports l:tmowiP:H! to \%k 126 crores ns against Es. 116 
twtm. in other %rords, the trade halam:?!^ in merchandise lias deelined from Es, 31 
croim in WM to Es. 2% erores 'hi HKIi— a sitnatiem which is emlaiidy ominous for 

■ Indta as gha ' k ill great need of mi hiomtsing I radrnjalanee to ineld her foreign 
commitments. The net balainm €d iTmJe in favour of India has of fc’mrse hmn shown 
to he Hs. Shi) crores in 1934 as agmiiiist Kh. BF4 m-oros in I93.’l hat, this has been 
Mssible temnsf^ ' of the e,<mtiiiiuou.K exports of gold whirdi amounted t.o ,Es. 69 and a. 
fial! erotes in 3934 as aiminst Es. Id msnms in 1933. This requ’esents another disquiet- 
ing leahiro of ImHAs oiibnomy. 

An analysis 0 ! the iuf..ilTi4nnI Items of Indlak eforoigri t.rmlo reveals the fact t.hat 
the incmwl Yolmrn^ of imports into Jndia ‘Umlrig lil’U is mainly oceonnted for by 
cotton piece-goods, silk and artificial silk-) urns, cou! tnr dyes, rnotbr cars, machinevy 
and lico. Imports of eotirm pieee-goocls have mlvaHcod d\a.r 1933 by about Es. If^ 
laklis, silk ana silk yarns by 73 lakhs, rice Iw Ik, 152 laklis, motor' t‘ars by Its. 63 
laMis, and coal tar dyes by Rs. 63 lakhs. On the export side, the principal increase 
Is accounted for by raw cotton, and expends of lao also showed an improvement of 

- about 'Es. 220 lakhs. Oilseeds, hcfwever, showed a decline in c?xports and the' export 

■ of which tras adduced as an indication of the success of the Ottawa Agree- 

ment re^istored a precipitous fall, Thera vras rtlso heavy decline in the exports of 
me ; Jute, both raw and mamifactaal, declined in export. An analysis of the 
direction of India’s foreign trade, again, reveals that Iier export trade with a number 
of oorntries is steadily dimmishing cliieily on account of restriotivo maasutes adopted 

'by tliem against India’s exports, Biiring the year under iwlcnv, India’s exports to 
such countries as Oermany, trance and Belgium have registerd the greatest decline, 
^11® during the first nstio months of 19:14-05 alone, Oormany has taken more than 
; i.?§ croras worth of lass goods from India as compared to llio same penod in 1933- 

; ■ ,\84, IFranoe’s of take has dimlnishod by more than 2.50 erores and that of Belgium by 

thm IM orores. This bears testimony to the fjict that of all contmental 
Romany, B^anoe and Belgium have orgamse<i the most rigid restrictions 
iSSf 'ii jkports to those oountries. Beslan, Poland has already disorimiMted 

^ fhe ground that India dew not reemva manufactureB 
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Ittdia\s export trade* The Government of India should appreciate gravity of tlit* 
situation and take adequate steps, through India’s Trade Commissioners ui Europe, for 
the preservation of India’s export market on the eontinent, 

I shall now make a brief reference to the commodities wliich are of special interests 
to Bengal 

■ ' IlTTFi 

The crop estimate of 1934 showed no marked reduction as compared with 19B3 
and indioated an outturn of 7,939,000 bales as against 7, 9S'7,t3CK} hales in 1933. 
The exports of raw jute fell from 729, (XX) tons in 1933 to 721,0CG tons in 1934 
or by 1 per cent in cpiantity and from Hs. 10,90 lakhs to Bh. 10,25 lakhs 
or by" 6 per cent in valiio. An analysis of the distribution of the exiiorts of raw jute 
shows that the U. K. took only 167,000 tons valued at Es. 2,32 lakhs in 1934, showing 
a decline of 12,000 tons in quantity and of Bs. 33 lakhs in valne in comparison -with 
her offtake in 1933, The offtake of Germany declined from 150,000 tons to hXlAOO tons 
and that of France from 86 OCX) tons to 78,000 tons. Italy, however, increased her 
offtake from 62,000 tons to 78,000 tons and Japan from 17,(XX) tons to 22, OX) tons. 
The offtakes of Sweden, Argentine, Spain and China showed moderate increase but the 
shares of Netherlands, Belgium, Egypt, the IT. S. A., and Brazil showed a deeliiie. 

During the early part of 1934, the price of ra^v jute ^vas on the wdiolo more pro- 
mising than it \yas in the previous year. And in the later half, inspite of the slaekeii- 
ing of foreign demand for raw Jute as reflected in the deoliiiihg volume of its exports, 
the deoisiori of the Government of Bengal to restrict the production of the fibre dur- 
ing the year 1935, by 31*2 per cent,' introduced an upward tendency in the price. 
Accordingly there was a rise of about Re 1 and 8 as, per bale in the case of pucca bales. 

Though the restriotion scheme will be carried out on a voluntary basis, the decision 

of the Government to harness their official resources to the task and to spend Es. 
50, 0^ for the maintenance of the propaganda has so far helped to sustain the price 
of raw jute. The price index for raw jute *was 38 at the end of 19^1 but during the 
first quarter of 1934, it ranged between 42 and 43. Subsequently it receded to 38 in 
October, but by the elose^ of the year 1934, it rose up to 44, though again a dowinvard 
trend has ensued ill the beginning of the present year. 

Jui'B Manupacxures 

The ex|>orts of jute manufactures declined from Bs. 21,44 lakhs to Rs. 20,95 lakhs 

or by two per cent in 1934. While exports of gunny bags advanced from 401 millions 

valued at Bs. 9’91 lakhs in 1933 to 412 millions valued at Fs. 9*90 lakhs in 1934, thus 
showing an in(3rease of 11 millions in quantity and of Rs 8 lakhs in value, the 
exports of gunny cloths amounted to only 1,029 million yards valued at Bs. 10,74 laklis 
as compared with 1,053 miillion yards valued at Bs, 11,25 lakhs in 1933, showing a 
decrease of 24 million yards in quantity and of Bs. 51 lakhs in value. But inspite of 
this falling-off in international demaiur for jute manufactures, the Calcutta mills have 
had brisk activity on account of the existence of comparatively smaller stocks of jute 
manufactures and consequently they were in a position to release about 2 and half ' per 
cent of the hessian looms sealed down under agreement. At the end of the year, however, 
mill stocks of hessian cloth and bags w'ere larger than in the previous year. Tlie 
share of the U. K, in the exports of gnnay bags advanced from 43 millions in 1933 
to 47 millions in 1934. Other countries like Belgium, U. S. B. R., the Netherlands, 
Franco and Greece enlarged their purchases of Indian giinny bags, but the offtakes of 
Germany, Norway and Turkey were curtailed. In Asia except Java and Hong Ixoiig, 
all other countries took more of India’s gunny bags in 1934 than in 1933. Egypt 
Bonth Africa and the U. S. A. also enlarged their purchases in 1934. In the oiffake 
of gunny cloth, also, the U. S, A. remained the largest single oustomex‘, but her pur- 
chase dwindled from 635 million yards in 1933 to 584 million yards in 1934. Canada 
also took less gunny cloth in the year under review. But" exports to Argentine 
advanced from 187 million yards to 218 million yards, to tho IJ. K, from 50 million 
yards to 52 million yards and to Australia from 21 million yards to 23 million yards. 

Throughout the year the hessian market was on tho whole steady and prices rulctl 
better than in 1933. Barring seasonal fluctuations, the price level 'was in .sym|iathy 
with the prices of taw jute. The pidce index for jute manufactures was 75 iVi 
December 1933, In sympathy with the price of raw jute, it rose during the early 
part of the year and it climbed upto 8B in February, but it declined subsequently to 73 
m improved gradually and rose to 76 towards tho close of tite 
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Hie fkfi' nf altliragli !v1ii#illy ihm tlie pr*^vbiii^ good crop, 

satisfiy‘ton% |arti*n!brly_ in Birina v;hrrf^ iln.^ yir]*! a'ji; 5 p^r in'oxoess of 
tKi pretjcdiog' year* tlia ojstiioafei yblil for tlio Trar iy34»B5. Iiowe^or. ig likdy ;to bs ' 
io sortie extent tlirm that o! the year The orr-riMeiS deBiarrl for rice consider^* 

aWf clecliwd asevtdmieeT In the tr.'iTe retorjia for ilio y^nir. !Tln‘ h'ii'il exports of rice 
look'lmg nee ni the husk aii4 tke lloir, «rn1rig VM\ atrr«tm!ii4 l,olt5yXK) tons 
Tiduod af ffe. hCift laklw as cornpanni ^\ith LSIB,|js' 0 t^ihs vainr.l at Bs. 114B lakhs 
m 1§33 trhleli iadieatCH a deefiiie of 24 [.‘Or root both in cpartitity and vahie* It is 
noteworthy that %dmost all tiie largest customers of hvliii, oaan'ly. fhninaay, Kettle- 
knck, Ijfraits Sattlements and China fnive einiaded their offtake?^ of Indian lice. 

This matmarchhdiiie In rice exports from India if no donhr largely dise to llm pnr* 
salt of MticmahHla: ia^auinmie podoies hy tie* varirsus d^'volop their own 

soiiroK of supply of lood-staC, no less to tin nutUims of the idtawa Agreement 
■which has served to anmgonise the fon^urn r*rmntri»^^ against India and imltieed them 
to tale restrieti%*e measures against Indian es|w)rts liurrim’a OKports of rice lost 
groamis in i.liiiia whiie the ehiiiparativeiy elieap rim from Biaiii and liido < hina 
■ sticcessfaOy orjmpeted with Barnr^se esjiorts. At tfie Rinne timca largo imports of 

foreign' rick particular!,? from Smiii and Japrui entered India.^ The fweross im]jorts of 
eiga’neo over 1938 affionnted to as mr.eli a.' 


as Hs. m lakhs during 19H4. The 
South Indian market was S|.H*eiaI*y aildt'ted l^y this inti ix of fin eign rice. The eiiltiva- 
iplied to the Madras Ooveniment for I'^rotenfion ^ wlmreupcm a^spooia! officer was 


this fareiga‘nco or 
South Indian 

tors aisplied , . . , 

appointed to investigate into the matrer. In tha ineanlime, a non-ofllcial resolutioti has 
adopted in the Assembly urging the Oovarnmciit of ladki to impfcrse a duty on 
the exports of foreign rice. 1 am ghd that the Bovcnimeiit of India have sinee 
moved in the matter and introduced a bill for restrictiBg jmpoitatioii of foreign doe 
Mo India..;' ‘ ' 

From the standpoint of Bongah however, the proyom of rice has assumed a new 
nigniSoaBOo with the proposed separation of Burma Trimi India an rerommeinied by the 
Joint Farltoentary VommittBkh The free entry of rice into Imlk from Burma is 
musing gra %''0 aniiety. It has been urged by the rice trade in Bengal iliat the cheap 
Importation of Burmese rico threatersH ’ tho interests of ii ngnl tradt^ in rice ; and tba 
demand for a duty on Burmese rico m gradually growing insistent Even, leaving 
aaido,- however^' the question of the probable rcperiniesions of se|>:uMtion on eeonomie 
relations between 'Inaia and Burma, it h lit the interests of Bengal to develop her 
■farces- of supply in order to achieve m far as possible Bolf^suflicdency in regard to 
food^Btufs. In view of the fact that the of Jute restrlcfioil is already in 

operation In Bengal^ there is likely to ha a !a,rgtu* B»?ope far rm* pro^hictlon in tlie 
nravlnae* and I nu\%% in this € 0 uni*?icm, refer to the deniaiid that was recently made 
■ this Chamber to the efijct that in miy trade agreement that the Government of 
India may enter into with tho Govenimeut of i^ejmraml Burnuu the former should 
rwrva powers la tlmit hanils to prohibit dumping of rice from the separated Burma 
at ve.ry low prices. 

■ . Tea ■ 

The production of tea in India during 198S was 338 million poimcls and the estimated 
' yield, for 1934 is iu the neighbourhood of H95 million pounds. Exports of tea in 1934 
amounted to •miiliOB pounds valued at Bg. 20,42 lakhs as against 325 million pounds- 
valued at Es, 19,06 lakhs during 1933. This two per cent decline in quantity of tea 
exports was mainly due to the decline in the shipments of tea to the principal coun^ 
tries,. The offtake of Indian tea by the B. S. A. declined from 10 million pounds to 
about ? million pounds in 1934. uanada's offtake also decreased from 15 million 
12 miUion pounds. Similarly the Bhixw of Australia, 'Bmv Zealand, Persia and ' 
fell of, hut GhOle .and Arabia increased their, offmko .of . India's tea, .Tho- . IJ. S* 

, however j reduced her offtake from 2 million pounds in 1933 to a little over 
^ I pounds IE 1934 ; in the belief that Russia offered a poteutlal. market lor absorp** " 

' df mere tea, efforts were proposed to be made by the International Toa Commi*^ 

push on the sales of ‘tea there, but it is reported that the proposal has fallen 
The . production in the non-restriotlon countries is reported to Imve incroasM '. 
1932*^33 -.to ■ IS--, pmmnt m 11^3-34, ■ , In -consequenc®, ; overproduction 
■ And, In actual laotj prices ■ of tea- have not boon -mamtained at 
iU:I934. m in 1930 \ for, by the end of the year, the level of prio^ 
^ '01400 " 0 f tea for export ■ 

. . 1934-35 season 
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ihe 21st January, 1935 was 8 as. 11 p. against 0as. 8p. for the same period in the 

preceding year* ^ Tea sold for interaLatlonai consninptio]!^ Iiowever, received a batter 
price ; for the average price mied. tiil the third week of January 1935 at has, 2p* as 
against 4as. 8p. in tlie same period in 19B4. 

Budget Pbofosai^b ' 

I will now make a few observations on the financial position of the Central Oovern- 
ment. The first Budget which Sir James Grigg iiitroduoed the other day in the Legi- 
slative issembly discloses a pleasant picture of surplus of income over expenditure, 
I should like to congratulate Sir James Grigg on the good luck %vlneh ha has had at 
the very start of his regime. But I should also add that the skill and judgment which 
he has displayed in distributing the surplus of the three years 1933-34, 1934-35 and 1935-36 
is no less deserving of eommeiidatiou. Leaving aside the contributidns to the Bihar 
Goveramotit for eartlnpiake relief and to Bengal for restoring the hiidgetory ecp.ii librium, 
mention should, in partioular, be made to the alloeations made; by Sii; James Grigg 
for Eural Development scheme, Broadcasting as well as for expeiKlItiira on road deve- 
lopment. is indeed a happy augury that the Government of India ha\’e at long last 
realised at least in part their responsibility in the matter of rural reconstruction ; and 
our only regret is that the sum now made available is not adecpmte for the end in view. 

While, however the action of Sir James Grigg in thus setting aside a orore of 
rupees for rural developnieat scheme will be greatly appreciated, I must at the same 
time express my disappointment at the pronoimeement subsefiuently made by him in 
introducing the Finance Bill, against a planned system of economy and a distinct bias 
he has evinced for a policy of laissez fairs. It is too late in the day to decry against 
economic planning, and I do not propose to detain you by making any observations 
on the need for the adoption of a well-conceived system of planned economy, but I 
would only like to remind the Hon*ble tlie Finance Member that when most ooimtrios 
of the world are proceeding apace with schemes boldly conceived and worked under 
the auspices of the Government and have achieved large measure of economic recovery, 
it will spall disaster to India if the Government persist in their haphasiard policy so 
long followed. 

1 would farther like to add that the observations recently made by Sir James Grigg 
in the Assembly about the prospect of augmenting the income of the masses through 
the adoption of any capital expenditure schemes and also of giving any substantial 
strength to the economic fabric through any vscheme of capital expenditure are not cpite 
tenable, at least under conditions as they obtiiin in India. Sir James's observations are 
no doubt based on the opialon held by the Government in Bugland. But other coun- 
tries like America, South Africa, Italy, Australia, etc., have also undertaken consider- 
able public works expenditure with a view to stimulato recovery, and have obtained 
satisfactory results. In India, farther, the country is still largely undeveloped, and 
consequently the scope for suitable public works expenditure should bo wide onongh. 
Construction of roads and bridges, large housing programmes in crowded cities, 
improvement of drainage, irrigation and clearing waterwurys to ev^ide fioods and deve- 
lopment of hydroelectric power provide suitable lines on which public works expendi- 
tuxe may be iindertaken in India with great advantage. Furtlier, development of 
rural areas in India where almost* every village may be said to bo depressed also calls 
for action on the part of the Government on tlie lines on which reconstructionai work 
in the West Cumberland, Durham and Tyneside in England has been begun on a 
considerable scale. The llonourablo Member stated but a truism when he said that 
public expenditure could only result in a gain if devoted to projects which would 
increase the productivity of the country and show definite prospects of adequate 
return more or less in the near future. Such a rigid orthodox view of the produc- 
tivity of any scheme of public expenditure does not take note of the fact that such 
schemes have been considered and adopted by ail Governments as a means of giving 
m impetus to the drooping economic life of the people and have in many cases been 
found to yield on balance substantial results. Farther, there can be no denying that 
the^ effects of capital expenditure in a period of depression permeate through the 
entire economic structure of a country and as such help to stimulate the industrial 
activities of the country. The productivity of such expenditure is not thus to be 
assessed merely by the revenue yields of tiie project to which the borrowed funds 
may be applied, but a rational criterion of evaluation woxild be its effect on the 
whole of the national economy. 

With regard to the^ restoration of the 5 per cent salary cut, I should like to 
wserve that though this may have been induced by a pledge on the part of the Oov- 
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if ewtailn 'mi m |i>*:H}|jk m^)io are Imdly iii nwl o! relief 

tmm teah^^n. It -siaii h*kr41>' l>e tliai tle‘ ef in Indig h 

dii^prfs|HfrfieiiaM>' ami tlwi a liijilil>' eM'nensive mliiiiiiifttraiii)ii as we liave m this 
cumitry, rieci’sy.inly ^hf" ef Oerernment h? their res- 

ntiiihihili^h'N In ni \a'ii'^-i-S ^uw^/hiiaranifa! The innyil for hrlng- 

ii.ig ciOHts tluwn ti> }frf<|wr lov^l nvA nio’to in keoi^ing v.‘iih tlin of the ooimtry 

lM:MjVin’-osiimat>,ei, and it; is dohinihle tlrd^the novorirment^ ghonW taJko th% 
oarliesl 0 |^|{ 0 rftmilv to efldet a revision of the a.xisfiia; of in the superior 

servkos, m as to’ i.nneiit the ooiifinnaiict? oi tih,s heavy burilen (m the people even 
.nailer tlio iinpioadlag reforms, 

Itcnau. Ihxn^rmijues 

Ortuleumin Imfora I i:ihvhvh\ f fifea tn %x*nd^ nhoiit our mmi 

Iinportant and insistiait ffrublem vi;-:.* tlie rehaidiiMllon of oiir niral^ economy* 

That the of tlio of ilih country Is iiifiinahdy awaiated with that of 

the agrii'iilturists is n shn|>!n trui.siu. All our emu’ay and ruHfnriV.tnuliies^s bhpuM there^ 
;tee lie directed in. thy first plaeo to evoivsny a ^ siiitafde |,»rQgrmau;r'? of notion as will 
help to revive the* prosperity of our eoiniflv'ss viifuuiuu 

11 h no donht a happy siyu on’ the tiiues that the tb?yornmi‘Ut nf the roimfry, both 
Central aud Frovliir.ial, havo:? riviw av*uikont.’'d to tiai serionHuiu-us of imr rural ectonotnk 
protdoni, and Imvt^alsM laifian d iHumuii dk* tie' C‘4aldisliuuu]f of laml-inortgage 

hanks apitoIntiiKmt of a ijiarketln.n hoard, ijxpouditnro ol fuie eroro for village reeons- 
truetioB work, the initiahou o£ Bengal Bovido|imeut Bill etc., with a view to Improve 
the eeouoiak- eomllthiii of mr rural pr>pu!ati(m. I only wish that, the measures under- 
taken from time to time hv the thjvenmient famoil eo-releaed iKirts ^ of a^soheme 
of niral developments whitli, in its turn fitted in with a plan of iKitiomil develop- 
■ mmiL ■■ :, ■ ”■ ■ ^ . ■. .■■ ■ -y .. 

But waleome as must helhe Indl^.atioiis of the apprt.udatioii vd the Government of its 
respouslbiliiy iii imspert (d’ our rural p^mnomio pnjhhun, I am of the f^pinion that the urge 
lor and tliiFhasiK of our rnnd ecioiiomio res'i.m^tniflicm programme mmt Im found in tim 
villages fhemseivess, I do not in the least want to heliffle the Immerne mnayssity ol Bo- 
voriimentid Iniftati've iu t^rlding iteriain aspects oCtmr rural emwmiv' proldem like mar- 
keting^ rural Indobtednoss ete, ; what I xhmdd like to eemvey h that our bent and 
most effmdivo Instrumeat for vimil rev'onsfnietion wmiU e>,msrHt ni a bettor human 
materia! in tlio villages, KotlihiK oould be betteu* than if tln^. rural pupiilatbtt were 
adec|uately educated by widespread pmp?4gauila to appreeiafo their purfnailar problems 
and evolve on their own iiutiutivo Siiitahle rumeditrs tlierefoiy niiln of coursoj outside 
aaiistaBce when tifseessHry, ^ ■ 

AVhat I feel is essontially needt'd to-day to reliabilitafe our runil liib h ti change and 
a re-orientation In thn oiitlbf«k of mir rmal |.it*pmla.tirun !n phitfo of their present 
attitude ol gloom and despair* w'o have to miihnsii thfjm wirli hopi? for and conlidenea 
in their future. In phme again of a too much dep^mdonce mi c,ash crops, we have to 
eduoaie them on and help timm to secure ceitain advantages wliieh they may easily 
reap froBi our natural conditions., . 

A most Important feature of mir present day rcmil economy is flio pre-emineint 

t osition which cesIi crops play in it, with the result that when their prices register a 
©oline, M ill the present crisis, mix whole rural economy stautk iu imminent danger 
of complete eoliapse. This is as pvecaiious and unsatisfactory a situation as it^is, in 
a sense, unm^essary. For, if the cultivator gives due attetitimi to iho production of 
food crops and subsidiaries such as vegetables A.md fruits, and this ho can only do, — 
iuBtead of concButratlng mostly on— -commerical crops, he will least be better able to 
ntpvide himself with such things as are necessary for tlm Hustenam^e of his 
family* and will not have to run tho risk of a hazardous living which an excessive 
' toendonce on cash crops must aecessarily entail I appreciate that a cultivator 
'ml have to divert to a certain extent his attention to .the production of .cash 
; of-op so that the money obtdnod from their sale may he iitllised to provide his other 
V like rent, interest, debt charges and otlier wants. All I %vant to convey la 

med should be educated to appreciate that his attention should in the first 
IM to the production d such things as are necessary to keep his body 
and we mmi he thankful to nature for her bounty which enables 
this provinoa to produce by his own eforte the ei^entiid re^iuire- 
I heikve our vilytges can ha made Ealf-auffleient in res'* 
of hiO and for the mamtenanoe of a certain mMmum . 


Bihar 


oiiittptor i^ouM afab ht inatooM m to heists of oo-opeia^ 


p 
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tive worl. Our co-operative system still needs i^ic^ tte 

make its services more nsafiil to the aCTiodtunsi 1 hope the S^’J£®^„~an4»tions 
Central Oovornment ijrojmse to undertake m this connection on tli© rccommendanons 
of Mr. Darling woiila yield fruitM results. _ , i -i -la mirRuo 

In addition to the ^riculturist, the position of such ^rural mhabitanto as 
village industries and other professional callings like Wacksmithy, 
needs rehabilitation. The improvement m the condition of our ™al,,P°P" 
propaganda in favour of the use of products manufactured in village 

imported substitutes would materially rtielp . to ™P™''e 

artisans. Farther, dB\x4opment of village incliistries would provide opportumtieb to 


the agricaltiinsts to help tnemseives. xne rBu^iibuut,;uuiA v. u... 

based on the efforts of our rural po|mlatioii. To 

educate our agricultural population lu the economic problems 

problems as elementary education, sanitation etc., also deserve the 

for it is only an inteliigent popalation that oan aimlyse rnxblems and 

to tackle them. No work is, therefore, more important than that of _ 

intensive educative propaganda among out rural 

with the power which tnowledge and understanding bring and which mspiieb nope 
conMence. 

Acxivmns of rHi Chamber in 1934 

Gentiemen, I would now to like to make a few observations on the ^ 
your Committee daring last year. As you will find from th.‘ Seport, . 

granting adequate protection to various mdnstnas, as well as that admab lrty 

India’s entering into trade agreements with the United Kingdom and the 

O .. .. n y"*. -..rj.lL..,. 4.1, tnA •VAJi.V*. J, mUy 



Deputation on the attention of the British Government, and the dnat , 

made by the Committee against any legislative or administrative ™eo?ores ^cmeiuatea 
to weaken the position of Indian industries vis-a-vis that ot our foreign oompet^ra. 
I should also refer to the discriminative action, taken by the Government of 


L SJiUUlU U.1SU lOltJX LU UitJ UlEsUi iUiiUUii/i vva w,v. 

against the importation into "Western Presidency of perfumed spirits 
Bengal. As yor are aware, similai- handicaps are imposed against , J. 

products iu several other provinces, notably Madras, but it is unfortunate that ^ , 
the appeals made from time to time by this ghamber to the Bovernment of Benga 
have not borne any fruit, A similar fate has also been shared by the .0 


Ky. me tniamoer nas oeen moving me mnway i3UiU'u xur ii, vi. 

ever since the question was brought to its attention by several members of the wra' 
ber, but the unduly long time that tlie Board is taking in coming to a ‘ 

resulted in the failure of a pretty good number of oil mills of the Iroyn^- 
I do not wish . to detain you longer by referring to other matters to which your uom* 
mittee had to give their attention last year, and to which references are made in tne 

^ would conclude by making a brief reference to the Accounts of the Chamber. The 
total liability at the end of the" year was about Bs. 5,500 (in round ngures). ihis 
has been due to our expectations regarding tlie realisation of subscription not having 
been fulfilled, due no doubt to the hnaneiffl stringency of many of the members who 
have suffered, much from the economic depression ; there was also some slight excess 
expenditure under two items, the excess amounts being about Bs. 30^ under Bleotnc 
chares and about Bs. 76 under Charges General These excess items were duly 
considered by the Executive Committee and they now await your sanction, i ara, 
however, glad to inform you that almost all the liabilities have been met by special 
donations contributed by the members of the Committee. - ; v 

“Witli tliese words, gentlemen, I beg to move that the Report of tho retiring Com- 
mittee together with the Statement of Aocoimts be adopted”. 
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Tim |Mdilk*al ooinlltioTi til ouiiiifry hi fast ihj 

i^ucstiofiK kefort* tho i'cninlrya tl'ic? oefjnftiidv* roKoOi^nOior* of'ilio raas:o»h uns ueoomo a 
qiiesllcfii of |Mriiifitouni aiid !l:e ooiifit.ry h slintvio*f a •rmarirkakle sirnso of 

mdry to alla’ni t!i;it olijvs'Jivo, 'flji.H Holidarky is' es-tiufial at tli*^ |>reh>'nt junet.uro as 
the omatry Is fat;o to faat» with .itruvo ttr.istitmr-aia! is;ajo>.. It is |hirka|ts lajcHllpss to 
say at this sta.Ho aaythiiij^ at lea^ih a:.:aiiir4 tht* sirlumio nf |t»ditiaal oinisagod 

imder tlh* (iovanmuoit tjf India Hi!!. 'But it lauhl he empliatJaaily stated tliat the pro- 
Bosals^ ttiMierlying the Hill oai vrldidi the are Inihsod. apfsair to hn doliboratoly 

irainoa with a yum to ^*ri|i|do liia ffoliiiral aial i**'onoofo' of the cotmtry. 

While tliere lias heeii an advauoe in the matter of prc*vineil aatonumy. tim Reforms 
lsa'^6 But eoiU'iHled tmy substantial political jMiwer at tlie Centre. The system/has beeti so 
deuiscMl that we have "no eontroi over the services, tlie military and praefically 80 per 
cent of til© total o,xpeiiditure out of the taxable revmuie and its provisions of checks 
will lead to a coiitimial wrangle amongst the responslhha Federal MImsfers. On the 
other hamh for this meagre political gcdm the cmmtry is hoiog tierinaiiently saddled 
with oommiinal ropresentatiom imlirefdml dectioiH and safegiiurds miknown in the 
oonstituilon of .'imi .other country* 

m the economic sphere, the Bill has introduced new* principles which will have 
the efeat of perpetuating the economic drain of the cmmtry. To safeguard British 
kiteastSi the Inaian LiflBlaturo has not only been dc*prived of the right o! under- 
taking any measures* which will Jiave the appoaranco of dismimiimting against thorn 
either directly or Indlradlyj howsoever necessary those meaHurcb may he, in the best 
tconomlC'’- Interests of- "■India,- but also the C;kiv 0 rnor«O©iiiu*al"""has""he 8 !i- "om|)O'wer6d to 
negedlve any execution, which, in his opinion, savours of kucIi discrimination* it has 
aJso teen provided that no discrimination should h© made In granting suhsidieB be- 
tween Indian concerns and British concerns astahllshed In India. Taken together with 
the Bpecla! provisions relatiim* to Bhipping, in the absoufjo of an absolute right to the 
enjoyment of the Coastal Trado* India can never hope to build up her Meroantlle 
Marine* In short, all these provisions relating to safeguards, common, ;!al discrimination 
and shipping render complut.ely iiiofieetive the inherent powers o,f a country’s legsila- 
turo to adopt anv fiscal policy or measures best suited to the economic interests of 
.■:th©. country,. : *' , ■ .. ■■.■ 

The economic condition of the country has elianged a little, though there are signs 
to indicate that we are getting out of the worst period of depressloiu During the year, 
the general Index of prices reinuinod practically constant at iX), and the index of export 
commodities which are mainly agriciilturaL continued to move at a lower level from 
69 to ?2, thus indicating that, 'so far as thb bulk of the people \vere concerned, their 
real income did not show any material improvement. 

Though it might be admitted that recovery in other eoiintries has inhuoneed the 
foieiga trade to a certain extent, there are iiardiy any signs of a recovery of a per- 
manent nature and but for the export of gold, it Would have been difllcuit to maintain 
exchanged at on© shilling and six ponce. 

‘ ; " Bvet" 81106 the abandonment of tlio gold standard by the United .Kingdom In Sop- 
bembor, 1921, exports of gold from India have , been very substantial and if this contl- 
tmM at the ^mm space for some time, whatever hidden treasures India have in 

B lesion will sdoa disappear and she can no longer depend m exports of gold 
Ifdidat© h^ external debt for a predominantly agricultural country like India* 
struutoe is based upon her ability to sell her raw materials In the world 
|4.ao\iong a^,, ^e Is unable to fina suitabl© markets for the sale of her 


^hth aiiffiial 


nurd Hi*: Tii.iTiy momentous 
of'ilic li:4S become a 

u -rcmrirlcible mnm of 


m lm$ a$ , ^6 is unable to 
4^% eW atord to- 


la smtabl© markets for the sale of her 
incur externa! debt which is airMdy a 

^ ..1 JH. -JR 


freely an imessaat flow of Imports 
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into her borders. The polky of economic isoMon wluch is beings attempted in many 
a foreign coiintrj wili not be a suitable * one for India, and new aTeimes for exports 
will have to be explored by estirblislmig trade relations witli foreign eouiitrieB on 
reciprocal basis. 

There bas^ been any definite improTement in out export trade whicb can 
specifically attribate as the effect of the Ottawa scheme of preferenoes. The United 
Kingdom being the only Bupplier of manufactured articles ■w'ithin the Empire, the 
ad '"'ahtages conf erred on her under the Ottawa Scheme outweighed the benefits which 
India shared along with the Domnions as suppliers of raw matenals. The woiiing of 
the scheme, even according to the Government of India’s report for the period ending 
March 1934, does not indicate any material benefit to the export of agrioiiltural produce 
of India. The direct effect of this scheme has been to impede the creation of direct 
markets with foreign countries in a number of articles and to encoorage entrepot trade 
in London markets. It has to some extent checked the growth of internationalism in 
trade relations between India and the other countries of the world and even provoked 
foreign countries with colonial possessions to create close preserves on lines similar to 
those created by the United Kingdom, It has been argued that the Empire market is 
the only stable market and that it 'would be in India’s interest to de^’'elop it. I must 
sound a note of warning to those who are inciined to argue on these lines that India, 
as a substantial producer of raw materials, cannot in the long riio, afford to depend 
upon one single market — however stable at the risk of losing her place in the other 
important foreign markets of the %vorid. Even the United Kingdom wiiich initiated the 
move of preserving Empire market for Empire countries, has all along during this 
period been concluding trade treaties with a number of foreign eountries and it "would 
be to India’s advantage if she is to follow suit by negotiating independent trade treaties 
with her best foreign customers. The Legislative Assembly would .soon be called 
upon to review the effects of the working of the Ottawa Scheme of preferences and I 
hope the Assembly would take note of the above factors in examining the material that 
would be placed before them by the Government and would arrive at a decision as to 
how far India should commit herself in any scheme of Empire Preference. 

Cotton and Coal 

The year showed a noticeable advance both in the production of cotton piecegoods 
and the diversification of the varieties manufactured, though the fortunes of the indus- 
try at many centres were anything but satisfactory. Many of the companies could 
hardly show any surplus even to cover the depreciation charges. This was due to 
overlapping of production in certain styles, and the low purchasing power of the 
masses, who are the main consumers of cloth. It \Yas perhaps just as 'well that the 
industry had to pass through these diflicult times, because it forced many of the 
manufacturers to improve their organisation, and urged them to economise in various 
directions. The most noticeable feature of tlie year has been the rationalisation under- 
taken on a large scale at the two chief centres of Bombay ^ and Ahmedabad, which 
between thorn account for nearly two-thirds of the '.produotioa. While these efforts 
deserve our sympathy, it is painful to find that no organised effort is being made 
to capture the Indian market in all styles of piecegoods. Taking the triennial avaraga 
we are obliged to import 930 million yards a year, h c, about SI per cent of our mill 
production, amounting to 3,030 million yards per year. There is no reason why the 
country could not emciently and cheaply produce these styles, which are being impor- 
ted from the foreign countries. 

Coal presents a different and an unhappy picture. Ever since the post-war period, 
the industry has been having a series of bad years, whose end does not appear in 
sight This is due to the fact that pi'obably in on other country, the industry is so 
much dependent on industrial consumption as in India, ; with the consequaace that it 
can hope for a revival only following the revival of iudnstry. Therefore, the poor 
off-take by the Railways, the depressed conditions of various industries and tho 
diminishing Bunker trade had their effects on the coal industry. Howeverv the trouble 
has been greatly extenuated by the unsympathetic treatment that the ‘industry has 
been receiving from the Railways in the matter of freight rates, with the consequence 
that there has been a lack of proper distribution of ‘the production and a lack of 
remunerative prices. If the coal industry is to occupy the place it deserves in our 
national economy, there has to be a raalcal revision in the freight policy. With 

'to obtain a wider market for coke 
:hus decrease its wholesale dopeu'* 
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Tlic^ iwliicjtion «f mmmM csontifltTtyy, ihnmh f^V'torie^^ ’were das- 

trew! hi Urn mrtli<|ttake and the fortiiin'^i rif ilie iiidiiHtrv haire hmm $mlj 

Darin/ the hhmi keiied of ihrm Die f^i^intry lia^ heen able Inilld m m 

aimmimai^nv at a oi lU. 15 aivl‘ tha;^ isnvo mi atitinal drain 0! 

more tnan |D cmn^ of Thn l.ircre am mat hri*. 10 honeilt tlie agricnltat- 
hU tbe klymr mmhm^l in the smear mills an I th* indiistrialist.s. In m other indiistry 
fise fiefiey of proteetKm ims keen so eomidetoly viadioatol m in this ease. The inter- 
nil coni|)illti<m liris iiseroastil in s’n-h an e\tent' that the will he left with 

m grtmfer iirollt Him ii resiKnisihle return^ on tin'* ea|afal iomted. 

Riiwafs 

It will IhitH Im noOeed that the industries irt piieral showel an iminmmmeHt ami 
hi moM rases the of |trsKliiytioii show; an ineroase as f?‘mi|ared tvith the pre- 

vious year. The Ikihvays shared in the revival of the ireloNtriiil aefivlties. The mnn** 
Iter of" lorried ineiyased nearly hy 7 per eent over the previous year, due 

spcwialh to an in^wease in ih^ inovt inenr of « onon, oil seeds and futd. The passenger 
and otliet high gradr* ifM>* lrnve\si?s deehned Lmirni the fiiilways no huhstaatlal 
toeht out of their ixiinparativefy hotter pasififui on tlie Ooods 8ide, 

The real problems rvliieh the Railways had during the year, and still have 

to hiCi% are, imweTor, diferent. It has been imiTeasingly felt during* the year that 
there slieuld he a rmlioal jsnision in tim relations lliat the I'laihvays hear to 
iudustrkss* The Railway authoniies have still to realise tfiat the llalhvayB exist 
for a cheap simI efficient Berviee of the public and not for scKniring a particular par- 
centime of return on the capita! Invested. To do tlic latter, is a comparatively easy 
KS^ter Ib India, as most of tlie Railways are concerns of state mmiopoly. But to nan 
them efficiently dffld cheap, so that tlie freights do mi weigh too hisavdy on the traffic 
r^uires ability mi breadth of vision, wlien the. management sadly knj hopes 
that we might have entertained of m^ii an unsatisfactory sitnation" being remedied in 
near liiluro under the Federal Dcivernment have been shaken by the very objectionable 
ftoposak Hpecnfieally Md down In the floveramont of India feili for the constitution 
of mo fedargd Eailuray Authority. Those proposals are in coutraventloa of the pro- 
mises m far pvea at the EoumI Table i^onferenciB that the ladlaa 
Legisktura will be mvm free hand la cemsiituting the Federal Eailwa.y 
Authority, We must lodge an emphatic protest agfunst these proposals in the 
Oovemment of India Bill which will make the Faiorai Government and its MinisterB 
helpli^s in the admiulstratlon of railways inasmuch as all. important powers have been 
vested in the Boveriiior-Gimeral The Railways in India constitute one of her hipest 
srota and as such Its adniluistratlon should be enfiredy in the hands of the Imliaiw 
mi subject to the fullest ecmtrol of the Indian Degislutnre. 

Another problom that the Railways had to face during tlie year was the inoreasmg 
oompetition irom the Roads. ’Whatever tfic^ catises may be, the probleim Is certainly 
grave and cannot bo solved, nnloHS there Is a greater co-ordhmtioii between the Em! 
mi the Jbads. These is a shorhigo of roads In India compared with other countries 
arid in future, the Eoad Transport m likely to assume a inueh greater importanee. The 
development 0 ! roads, therefore, will have to bo as feeders of Railways, and not as 
otunp^tive units. The Ih>ad Transport cannot be expected to make much headway, 
mm IhS octroi obtaining in many of the -townis Is reidac^ed by some other form of 
kxalion.' ■ ■■ 

Moxexabt Pomex 

Our agrioultesd and industrial troubles which wore partly due to the world depres- 
lion* ware aggravated by the terrible natural calamities like the earthquake and the 
frost, Tbesa could have been mitigated to a certain extent, if the Government had 
pmed a ditoent policy. For instance, it tried to maintain both the exchange and 
Ihe price level, with the mevitabla result that it had to follow a policy of extensive 
ol cnrreuoy and thus allow gold to acquire a fictitious value and be expor- 
large quantities; TOs doubly ' inoreaaod ' the hardships of the people, as it, on. 
hind, reduced the value of their products, mi on the other, deprived them ol 
m It may be argued that, due to a contraction of exports, gold would 
_i;a$ a matter of oour^. In that east, the price level would have;, 
rirt^tlou ol these expork of gold. But a comparison with the 
,®ugdte or U* S. A. wIB show that ihla has m?t b«i allowed : 
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A similarly mmocessary sacu'ifica has beea imposed on the oonutry through tim 
silver policy of the Government of tmlla. On more than one oecasionj the country has 
complained against the serious consequences of this policy, but it has been of no avail 
When the .Hilton- Young Commission recominended the sales of silver, it was with the 
express idea that the ^ p be utilised to build up g(dd merves. But the 

Govemment iiad no iuteatiou of doing so, and instead, it otihsed them fur oancelliiig 
ad hoe securities in the pa|)6r ourrehcy reserves. ^ Apart fiom the fact that this has 
contracted the curroncy and thus increased the rigour of deflation, Gie wisdom of this 
policy is doubtfui from another angle also. It should he remembered that the Govern- 
ment of India are and continue to remain even under the Keseive Bank Act, under an 
obligation to excdiange paper currency for silver, 'Whilst, thoreluic, this obligation lasts, 
there is always a contingency that silver reserves would be needed, as they were in the 
past and the Government of India might have to piircdiase them again in a diiar market. 
It also appears that the requirements of tlie IT. S. A. are large, and that the current 
supplies of silver are not adequate. Under the circumstances, a more cantious policy 
on the part of the Govenimeht is desirable from all points of view. 

Great hopes are entertained in the eoiuiti^ by the estaldishment of the Besorvc 
Bank, which is expected to start a now monetary eril As regards tlia selection of tlm 
personnel of the Board of Directors is concerned, it has met with the general approval 
of the country. Whether tho hopes entertained about the Bank will be realised or not, 
will depend upon a correct interpretation of the duties and obligations of a Central 
Bank, If the Bank is to build up a Bill Market, and substantially help the agdeiiiture 
and the industries, the rate structure will have to be so arraiiged that a cortaxii amount 
of Bank Money is at the permanent disposal of the market. In thiSj it w^iil be foiloxv- 
mg the practice of the Federal Reserve i 5 >ystem of the IT. S. A., wiiioh, cUirijag a short 
period, lias been able to secure for the American Baiddiig Systinn a remarkable progress 
by keeping quite a large part of its funds as a permanent part of the funds of the 
money market Again, tliere is in the country a rich indigenous Banking organisation, 
which, it is the duty of the Reserve Bank to preserve and develop. In this eonnectioa 
it is hoped that the Bank will jealously guard its sphere of inftuenee and object to any 
Legislation being passed without its approval, whmh will have a direct or an indirect 
iulluence oil this Banking organisation. ‘ 

Trade Aotjeemexts 

In matters industrial, notwithstanding tho grov;ing ideals oi economic .self-siifficiem^y 
in other countries not excluding the United Kingdom the policy of rapid Indiistrialisutioh 
Jias not been uudertakeu. But the new orientation which is being given to the Tarih* 
Policy, through Trade Agreements, and whicii will leave tlie country with a shadow of 
protection is a matter of grave and more iramcdiate eoucein. Those who argue that tins 
imio-British Trade Agreemont is to be slan’t lived, or those who say that it gives 
LancAshiro no more than what it already enjoyed, ignore tho real point at issue. It is 
not so much tho concessions themselves, wdiich are to he depreciated, but the fact that 
attempts are being made to convert these concessions into the basic priiieiples of the 
TariH Policy. It may be that the Tariff Board sometimes used tlio price differentials as 
II convenient guide in arriving at its conclusions. Another harmful innovation introduced 
is that the margin of protection between the United Kingdom goods and tlie foreign 
goods shall not be altered, so as to be detrimental to the interests of the United King- 
dom goods. In other words, if it is found necessary to concede a bigger market to aiiy 
foreign country, this can only be done by sacrificing India’s share of the market The 
most objectionable feature of the Agreement is that the United Kingdom industrialists 
can object to the continuance of protection to any of our industries at any particular 
level at any time. Unless there is a reasonable guarantee that the protection granted 
will be continued for a sufficiently long period, no industry will be able to undertake a 
programme of Capital investmrnt, -witli a view to increase its productive equipment, and 
the country will be no better off for all its sacrifices. No government 1ms been known 
to have vSurrenderod such valuable principles unmindful of its own requireniouts. 

These Arguments,— the Ottaiva, the Indo- Japanese and the Indo-British— will ter- 
minate shortTy, At that time instead of the negotiations being rushed through, sufti- 
oient material should be made available to the public to guage their, eilects on trade 
and tho industry of tiie country. In this connection, it may be mentioiiud tliat the 
practice of securing greater trade privileges, by means of separate agreements, is 
mcreasing and we shall find It necessary to enter into many sucli agrcenieiits in future. 
The Indo-Bunna Agreement is already under oousideratiou. It is the Uireet outcome 
of the political separation forced on Burma, and the preservation and eontimuinco of 
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iirsdarKtantliJig arrived at- ihn Ia'm ijauBtrk','» sfinnfti iJ'raat to Ijalinii Imsiisasi^ 

ktair aail <:i'i|?itiil^ tint :Mvf fr*'‘(*4o!fi niH |l^vil♦n's^s tiiai th!'*y hiwi^ l)ecoi i^tijoyiiig mi 
far. It %hm\ii also ho |,?Tovhlo--l^ thrjt liKiian oBionyg IUi'mt% will eoiifmua to 

m;0m! tfio nauie treatmorit liithoii*,.?hiro. 

IVrhaf^h, tlw only Tr^lif’Yvsig ii*atov:* *>! lh'..‘ yo-iir is tht^ growijj;? con,s*;io«sness in 
tli,« eonntry that uli is not woli witii oar sy'.toin^ as it slor-iltl ha ^ If the 

iseoiiomiu ra!^Oitreos arc to ii>o4 t<> flic hrst asiyatst'ig.c if any i:*riii!ii;t of Interest 
is to be avoidcil,, there slionhl Jc* :i clear coarqtkni csf such mi rlc.d t^twards which 
the Bnciety is evolva ’Otc niisdJre.ti'd iiib'ni|?ts ai rio|? hc^irictimis show 

what can ha|>|?eii in tl'ic at’Soncc yf snrh an whrnt tlie real issiie is to raise the 
Income of flic |ieep!e. Kgnally nusislaced axe the- rdfotls undortukcu m sr^veni! fa-ovinues 
oHIicr to drive o'ut the ntonoyltmdcr or to Mihsldriie him fa" un rg;^riiailf,yrist money** 
lander. ‘Whakwer his fanlt may he* it has hcmi nnlvi»rsally re-syriiise^l iliat he has 
rcndere^l a very imdnl service to tlie mml cconfnny* wliio'h is difliciilt to ho replaced 
hy any other i4'eBcy for scmie time to cenna Co single hlta ont as I ho only cause 
oi the !.iardshi|M of the agriovilturista. is mA only unwise at lyrsoaon. iuit also ‘unjust 
seeing that i!i. effect, he is heiag deprived of his {)iv*|*em\ In a eo-ordiiiuted Society 
he can he kansformed Into a beneficent institntium 

flio main ohjoctive in our ease is to racrease fhe pureliaKirm |y>wer e*f Hie agrimil- 
kirmt, mill any Kciicme of reoigauisatiou tlud nt* undertalie. iuiim hove this as the 
rcid and nltiinate goal It will meuu on Atm one hami aii iia-reas-* in the productivity 
of the sol!^ through a reform in our methods mC cuhivatioin and on the odner, stweral 
re-arrangemaiits whkdtwiii onuble him to use the. existing ’purchaj^iag power to better 
economic ends. The iiistitiitioii of Land Mortage Banks ami the Co-riperativo Credit 
will be helpful in this directimi, Irat their progress will have to lu! far more 
rapid, and the funds at their disposal fur larger, if Amx are i.a be of any service to 
the agriottltiudst The entire umlit stnndJire siiould l)e sa linked up witli the Reserve 
Bank and tlie commercial banks that it will put much larger funds at. tiio disposal of 
the RgrkndtiinHt. This, together with sc-heines of cattle insurance against infeidiaus 
diseases^ will remove a groat hurdeu from the sln>ii!d«irs of the agricadturist. The 
primary necessity of the hour is a reduidbu of t!ie expenditure ft>f tfie up-kcep of 
the State and its proper distrllmthm tlirecdiy over services which will Inmeflt ilie 
agrieulturlst, Without itj all sohymes of reorganisation will result in n-othing, Even 
theso Improvements will leave a linger nninher of people on land than what 'it could 
support ; ajid a larger time than what they can gainfully *r:5<mpy. Ko doubt, a part of 
tills snrphiB population will be absorbed ui the major industnes as they developed, 
but what 'is really wanted, is a greater deeentralisation of some of our induHtrlea, and 
' tlm 'development of our cottage industries. 

OliMMEHCIAL ■LEfUSU.TmX 

• A, .rapid industrialisation of the country will have to come all the same, boeaima 
with the highest of protliieiivlty agriculture akme can never lake us far either 
in the matter of wealth, or savings.' Certain essential preliniinaiies, which should go 
with such a devdopmeiit, should not be lost sight of. Just as it is nei.a?.ssary to pro- 
terd the consumer, it is eguall,v necessary to .safeguard the intere.sts of the investor, 
and any progress in industrialisation, should be rounded off I'ly an ecpiai progress in 
legislation. It might be mentioned for instance, that we have no |♦roper legislation in 
banking or insurance. In tho latteay certain developments make one apiweliensive that 
both the business and the investor wdll suffer, uTiiess the iloverninent takes up the 
matter at an early date. In the country there 1ms been a growth of mushroom con- 
oenis, which do not realise thc3ir responsibilities proimrly. Outside, the Italian Govern- 
ment has refused to allow an Indian Imuirance (’oinjuiiiy to openitt* lu Italy, wdiilo 
Italian insurance companies enjoy an mitirely free field in India, in the matter' of life, 
lire or marine insurance. There is no reason wliy this state of one-sided privileges 
should be allovred to coutinuo. Again, it is well known that the Oernum Government 
. have pttt up a control on the transfer of funds out of Germany, German insaranco 
' ^ ©ompanies ara doing busmess still in India. AVhat is the security, therefore, to an 
i'l fiidto ooncerij, or an Individiml in the event of a big claim arisftig against them ? 
^"vinairriiaoe Logtsktion, therefore^ requires to he dealt with at an early date. Simiiarlj^ 
vcxii^-, that 'the Government arajn possession of tho views of vailous bodies on the re- 

B “ of "lij# Indian Gompaaies lot, amendment thereof should be proceeded with 

^ uirfne May* Of com’se, the mendM Bill should be ciroulated and^ if 
be examined before fomulaidng tte final draft 
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Before eoiicliiding, I should like to say that in a few days time, Sir Joseph Bhare. 
the first Indian Commerce Member, will retire from tlie. Cfifiee and I am sure, every 
one in this Hall will desire me to convey to him our sense of appreciation of his sym- 
pathetic hearing and prompt disposal of the questions that wo have had the oeeasion 
to hike to Jiim, ' and Jiis sincere eilbrts to meet our points of view regarding them. It 
is true, there have been oceasiom when we had difterenees of opinion with him, but 
even in these differ<nices, due was sure of the essential purity of his convictions and 
iionest beliefs in th.e pnitli that lie has to follow. On the eve of bis retirement, we 
can say with one voice that ha may elsewhei*e outshine tlie brilliant record that he 
is leaving here. It is a matter of great satisfaction that he is to be succeeded hj yet 
anothor Indian, Mr. Zafr alia Khan, whose astute ability and reputation liave preceded 
him and which will not be a small asset in looking well after the Indian interests ; 
and you will join ivith me in extonding our welcome to him in ids nmv office and our 
assurance that we shall be always willing to work in dose eo-operation on the issues 
that confront the cmintry. W'e shall also be losing the ^services of that capable 
administrator, Bir Fad-i-tlussain, who has not been keeping good health for some 
time. We all hope that, being free from the cares of the State, he yyiir speedily re- 
cover his healtli. 

Proceedings & Resoliilions 

After the Presidential address, and tlie adoption of the annual report and the state- 
ment of accounts for the year, the Gliair moved a resolution, disapproving the Govern- 
ment of India Bill, as it outlined a constitution wvhicli did not conform to the prohii- 
ses and pledges made to India, was based on complete divstrust, in the sense of fair- 
play, of Indians and tlioir ability to govern the country and postulated numerous safe- 
guards opposed to fiscal autonomy. The resolution was accepted. 

Protest acumnst EATr4WAY AuTiiomTV 

The second resolution moved by Mr. J. Z>. Shroff protested against the decision of 
His Majesty’s Govei*nment to speoiiioaliy lay dowui the constitution of the Federal 
Railway authority in the Government of India Bill, wdiicli had made a departure from 
the promises given at the .Round Table Conference, that the Federal RailAvay authority 
^voiud be constituted under the Act of the Indian Legislature. The resolution particularly 
condemned the proposals in part 8 of the Government of India Bill, all clauses of 
which made the Federal Government and Ministers helpless in regard to Raihvay Admi- 
nistration in as much as all important poivers had been vested in thf3 Governor- 
General. ‘Mr. Shroff said that Indians wore v,itally interested in Railways as Rs. 795 croros 
of their money was invested in capital outlay and the Railways employed as many as 
800, OCX) men. In future, cjven small mereios, which were given at; present, would not 
bo given. There could not be any alteration in rates and freights, witlioiifc tlie approval 
of the Govoruor-General 

Mr. B. K, SidJma seconded tlio I’esolution and contended that the Government of 
India’s recommendations in favour of the Statutory Railway authority were cm the 
following groundxS to render prompt and adequate service "to military authoritioB iji 
times of political crisis ; to guarantee services of higher officers in Railways ajipointed 
by the Secretary of State; to emsure future reoniitmoat of Europeans in large scale 
on military grounds ; to maintain the interests of the Anglo-Indian cominunity in the 
Miway Service. The resolution ivas- adopted. 

SAI^EGUAims 

The third resolution, moved by Mr. Manu 8'?/&^daf, chai‘aeterised the safe-guards in 
the new constitution as unduly rigid and that provisions against diseriminatioii ivere of 
such comprehensive and sweeping cliaraider as were likely to cause abuse of |)0iver to 
the serious detriment of the country’s industrial and cbmmorciah development. The 
proposals regarding shipping were completely retrograde and wore cakuilated to liar for 
ever the development ot Indian Mercaiitiio Marine. 

Mr. Manu Subedar added that the safeguards wore a ckw threat to the growth of 
proper national industries. The British people were aijcustomed to break promises but 
not threats. The safeguards were merely for tho coutinuance of undue privilcgoH. 
which the British enjoyed in India. Tie felt that they constituted tho surest method 
of precipitating constitutional deadlocks in India before the constitution finally broke 
down, it had been said, continued Mr. Biibeilar, tliat the safeguards \voro never to bo 
used but vrere mere paper safeguards. Then why did they introduce them at all ? 

Mr. Padampat Singania seconded tho resolution w^hich was adopted. 

The House adjourned for lunch at this stage. 
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How could this evil be corrected ? T1‘.e answer was to reTense tte ow 
the tr, a A, bought silver and sold gold, the result, would he aehieTOi^ 
gold would thus fall and ilie price of eomniodities would- rise .Idius ; bri.n|mg 
prosneritv. Be said that there was an unaoiinconient in tkej^ro.-^s tlml: the 
rvouid sell its surplus gold, That news was a surprise fo hinu He anpemed to naiiu 
to co-operato with the IJ. S. A. in selling gold and buying silver, so that tlwre uouki 
be rise in prices dl over the woi’kl. The resolution was adoi'ded. 


Tkoom}:;“Tax 

Three resolutions were then ]uit from the Chair and acce|d(;d. The first of these 
urged the Government to confer negotialsle charaetcr on railway receipts, | 
resolution disapproved of the legislation in. certain Provinces regarding' rurai tnueatect-- 
ness, which would eindde lugger kindholding interests to ,, evade theiiylawtully contractiM 
debt obligations to the serious prejudice of tliB interest of ttie indigenous b'tniiin’ and 
.urged .the Government that all legal ■ |>rovisioiiB on rural iiidtditedia^ss shoiild. po uiii* 
form in all provinces and should not be framed without cousultiiig tm reserve bauK 
one of -whose main functions should be the maintenanoL" of iidecinate and uxniurm 
credit facilities in rural areas. The third resolution urged the abolition of the surciiarge 
on income-tax and super- tax, and legislation for allowing biisiHes.s t concerns to cany 
forward business losses against tlie profits of subsequent years and ior mlowmg a 
proportionately higher depreciation allowance on niacdiiHeiy in such jasdones wnicii 
worked extra night on holiday shifts, 

, ■Goa.sta.u Trade' 

D, P. Kkaitan moved a long resolution regaivlingvcoastal trade. _ _ 

The resolution urged the reservation of the coastal traffic of India to Indian srii|>s 
by legislation and waiite^l tlio r^oveniment to increase the share of fiidtaii-fnyned and 
managed tonnage from 23.7 per cent as at present to 51 per cent of the total tonnage 
engaged in fhe'coastal trade during the next 5 years anci to increase the ^hfrings of 
cargo of! the coast by Indian shipping from 25 per cent as at present to ol |jm’ lanit 
on the wdiole coast during 5 yearg. As regards overseas trade, Itidiao-owu 
managed shipping sliould, as a firsi step, be enabled to have 50 per cent of the services 
hetwoen Madras and the Straits and between Karachi and the Persian C*u!f^ Ports, 
during the next 5 years and that for this pux’poso subsidy or bounty not exceeding ns, 
10 lakhs yearly sliould be given to Iruliaii»owncd anil managed vessels. 

Mr. Khaitan gave figures^to show hoiv all civilised countries in the world were 
subsidizing tlieir .shi])piiig in various w'ays. Why should not Tndia^ follow that course 
and like them, benefit by visible and invisible .revenues th rough s]u])piiig V 

Mr. V. Ecmidas Fantulii eraiihasised that the sfiipping iridiistry was not the con- 
cern o.f shipping companies only but of the -whole nation. 

Mr. B. ihi.s‘ said that the (jovernmmit of India had no sympatfiy with the deve- 
lopment of Indian shipping. He advocated tlie abolition of the subsidy to the [\ 

0, Company for carrying mails, now that all first class mails would be carried hy mr. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Amritalal Ojha moved a resolution condemning the policy of the Govurmnent 
of India in not affording any relief to the coal industry. , 

Mr. Ojha said tliat the coal industry was neglected by the Government and pleadetl 
for the complete abolition of the surcliarge on ft 

Mr, Mukherjee contended that the reduction of tlie surcharge hy 2 and a half per 
cent was meagre and niggardly. 

The resolution -was accepted. The House then adjourned. 

RESOLUTIONS— Second Day-Slut March. 19SS' 

Insurance in .India ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce resumed sit.ting to-day. 

Pandit K. Suntanam moved : “This Federation is emphatically of opinioa Hud the 
progress of Indian Insurance Companies is being seriously hampored by the advent ^ of 
many foreign companies which has resulted in severe competition anil that with a viinv 
to protecting indigenous insurance companies, suitable k^dslation be introduced by the 
Government at an early date. 

Pandit Santnnam said that insurance companies in the world had aceumulatevl a 
capital of Es. ^000 orores. In other countries, insurance companies financed industrial 
development. In India, not only had the Govornment taken no steps to foster Indian 
oompariies hut given free held to foreign companies, Mexico recently introduced a law 
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fa'Siiratit:-?’; Coni|iank*/oyel ''af-pealed to 'all-, iiidosti’iali/ts' in- Bidia .to ia?iur8 ' witli- Indian:; 
lisnratiee.ttompa'»ic/«' 

(J.y^eftdvtMl i|iiotMi;the'ea,oo' of a/Briti/h Ireoirance Conipany wli-o '-aiiiKatiieed 
th''s|>ai4»l'a -raillioii pouiias to enranise- their, in. B/dia. .'Foreigii' eompanies' 'were 

ahhf '/fcr ■ gfye. faholreis,', iiKeconeinie partieniarly, to aigeiiis and Ikm smiteh 'the 
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A/f, 0, i\ Khiiitfui liiuYi '1 ihv iieyt reMilndou nrgliig tljo Bovt-nuneui to iiinlertake 
tnnre rniml intensive slopes to r/.ise ilex sf/sidanl of fulTivation of t-dim lenh as to rpniilit.y 
and ipuiiitiiy hv inirr uiia eKtahlhdin/'esf nf er.gaiwiro? nur>:i.*ries in all the eaiie-growing 
I'vrovifioes I'w t'f'Hx t-lisseniiinition of informnti'on to tfie be/taiietiiofds'of ovdtivation and 
alletnieinpd' tised peroeiitnee onr of lh,o daty f«n' tin* pnr|.o?-^e. 

iHr, Khftiian said that lirfs was necessary uol only in the interests c/f flie eulimitor 
and tlie sngar niaiuifaetnrer bat aiso the ^a'nisiihier. In Java sugar wannfaetiirers had 
tmnj ail vantages over the* lo«-al riiarmfaetarers. The sugareane yieid of land there was 
isiK tons per acre, as against inie ion per aeru luiro and sugar-cane thtrre was sold at 
two aonas per iiiannd dis against eight anuias per tiiannd lierc. Tfieso and other 
advaidagCH there* iiiadu* th.e oo^t, of firodjicuion of ?oigur in India itiglier. Therefore, the 
loeal indtiMto de-ervcd Hie ratvernnu'iif help hadly. 

A/r, 4Mf(Ua liartmn thiffer said that forty years hivk einidilions in Java were m 
had as they were, now in India and iinprovtuaeiii came about only hy the ladp rendered 
lyv the Java Government. Bnless the Ooveniment helped the .sugar industry^ he 
opittt^d that this industry would never Hucc'cetl The motion was adoptefh 

Tk'ulin IBousikv 

Mr, Fitimdnn Puntulu moved the resolutimi cm silk industry drawing the 
aiteiitioii of Govermn^int of Indiji to the: fact that, despite the protetive ^ duties 
mlrodueed last, yeiug the potsiHon of Indian silk industry \vn% far from satishadory. 
Itocoiit imports of artiticial silk and silk miKtiires were so' appalling that Imports during 
nine immtim muling .Beccmher hist last liaf I almost donhled. “^The Koderalkm. therefore, 
urpVH^ that imports nf silk miMturc^s and aiiiileial silk and artifiifkl silk goods, if not 
efeetivelv cihojfkecl m\i huv io eoiuitervai! the cdiects of I'U’oteetioa now extended to 
iiidiitn silk Imhmtryto 

dfr. RamdiJH Pa^dMiu suiti that serlculi;a.ral imiustry iu Tnilia ’wus mainly developing 
m Mysore, Bengal, Kashmir ami some distriets of Madras. Jle pofiitud out that t!m 
industry gave emjdoyraeiit to about a million families and four to five crores were 
invested in it Isovi it was seriondy threatened by fortdgn eompetition. espeoialiy from 
China, Japan and Italy. The import of ratv silk into India wJiich tvas In the neighbour- 
hood of 13 lakhs lbs. in 1925-26 rose to abrjut H2 lakhs lbs. iu 1932-B3 and the export 
of tm silk from India which was about 132, CIK) lbs. in 1925-26 almost vanished hutween 
1931-34 and it w^as about Sl^tlOO lbs. In ton rnoiiths of 1984-35. 

Alter examining the Tariff Board's recommendation, the speaker feared that even Hm 
scale of duties recommended by the Tariff Board would not give the rixiuisite proteotion. 
Protection should be afforded at least lor 15 years, as the pcmplo engiigcd in the industry 
were illiterate and poor and as it would tuko consktorable time to iiitroduco all the 
neaeasary improvements to enable it to withstand the competition, but imfortunately, 
the Tariff Board miommended protection only for five years %vhioh was insuffioient. 
8o hoped the Ooveramont of India would g w full effect to the Tariff BoiU'd’s reootn- 
'v'-me^atioE without any delay. The resolution was adopted. 

i:; ;; .p&e. itesirabiiity ol negotmting bilateral trade traatiiifs with countries who were India's 

order to- satogi,mrd her 'export trMe was- stressed hy Mr. -- Shri*' 

r#8oWoE &at in yiew of the changed ecouomio oonditioES of some 
ol India, immediate steps should he taken for 
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arriving at an imtierstandiiig or arrangement or negotiating trade agroeinentfi with thei^e 
foreign countries to safeguard the export tra^lo oi: India. 

Mr. Shriram drew pointed attention to the serioas diinimition in the value aiid 
quantum of international trade since 1929, ilue largely to the policy ad')pP.'!i.l by almo.st 
all coimtries imposing liigli tariffs, reBtrioting the 'quantity of * iinpmd.s eontrolliiig 
foreign exchange, deprebating tlie cmToney and like for tlie piuqjose of proreotiJig 
national markets* This policy, 'said the speaker, was dictated by tfie uuwillingnesB of 
the creditor nations to accept goods and services in payment of ilebts iliie mi' ropara* 
tion account or otherwise, India had been forced to draw heavily on her reserves of 
gold and during the last three years exported gold to the value of (>5.5 crores, 37 
crores and 33 crores respectively 'by way of snppleraeiiting her morelmndiso deficit. 
The only way to stop this was to devise measures to liquidate India’s e.xttu’iia! ubiiga- 
lions arid enter into trade treaties. 

Mr. M. F. Gandhi supported the re.solution, which was adopted. 

InoO’-Bbitish Trade Aoreemext 

Mr. resolution conveying the felicitations of the Fede- 

ration to those niemhers of the Assembly who recorded their decisive verdict against 
the Indo-British Trade Agreement and "strongly protesting againt the Oovernmtmt of 
India not acting on the verdict of the Assembly. The l?ederatioii further warned 
British eommereial and industrial interests that any agTeenient, arrived at over tlie 
head of the Indian commercial community, was likely* to do them greater liana than 
good. The move who was stroiigiy supported by Mr. Pojmtlal and Mr. Uma 

Shankar Dixit^ condemned the iimUie haste with which the agreement was concluded 
and challenged the authority of the Commissioner to sign the report, 

Mr. Kiipadia appealed to the electorate not to return those members who voted 
against the rejection of the agreement. The resolution was adopted with aoclanmtion. 

Sep.aratiox OF Burma 

Kumar ar aja M. A. Muihia Chettiar moved the following resolution on the separation 
of Burma : —'‘The Pederatioii is of the opinion (1) that the J. P. C.’s fmdiugs 
aspersions on Indians in Burma and provisions made in the Goveiaiment of rndia Bill 
for the promulgation of orders restricting the immigration of Imliaiis are unjust and 
unwarrantedjj in view of the long association of Indians wilh Durma and their subs- 
tantial contribution to the development of Burma ; (2) tliat the provision in the India 
Bill vesting in the future legislature of Burma power to restrict free entry of Indians 
into Burma or to impose coiniitions on immigrants makes it particulmly invidious that 
tho Bidtish subjects domicdled in the tTnited Kingd«)m arc exenq/tod frora sncdi 
restrictions ; (3) that pai’iigrai’di 2 of Clause 435 of the India Bill whereby statutory 
recognition and approval aro given to such laws as to proliibit or restrict the sale of 
agndcultural land is, in view of tho special eireiimstauces in practice, bmiud io become 
of a discriminatory and expropriatory cliaractor ; (4) tliat with regard to tho fraiicdiise 
applicable to Indians, no variation "should be made wliich will place them at a dis- 
advantage compared with franchise applitxable to them at present and (5) that as there 
is a large number of persons in Burma who are not Indian subjects of His Majesty 
domiciled in British India, but are subjects of Indian States, the sections appiieabfo to 
these persons also, as they are carrying on business or professions in Banna and thus 
have large interests, 

“The Federation resolves to urge upon tlie Govenmient of India and tiie Beere- 
tary of State that when Burma Is separted from India, there should be adequate 
statutory protection for Indians in all matters and in particular provision should he 
made with regard to (1) unrestricted right of entry ; (2) carrying of arty ocmipation, 
business or profession ; (3) holding property and public offices ; (4) right to reside 
and travel ; and (5) right to alienate land and otlior ])roperties without any restriition/’ 

Mr. Muthia Chettiar declared that the Government of India far from looking to 
the interests of Indians in other parts of the world tried in respect of separatinl 
Burma to impose humiliating restrictions. Tho speaker briefly related liow Burma was 
developed by the labour and capital of Indians even before the advent of Britishers. 
Indeed accoMing to the census report of 1012, the Government tUemseives had en- 
couraged Indians to settle in Burma. Indians had always tliougiit tliat the UatuB mm 
would be maintained, but the J. P. O. proposals came as a liolt from the blue. The 
speaker strongly repudiated the aspersions cast by the J, F. U, on Chettior bankers. 
Me assured that the Ohettior community had always been willing to help tho people 
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mii abmgatiou. The tioverinnent of Iiiilia ssn.it cme of their oUl'^ers, ifr. Menon^ to 
' eiK|iiire liito the conditions in Zan>:iliar and his rt-'porl is a strong indietmont of the 
|h4iov yarBiied by the Zaii/dhar Ikiveriiinent. 

reganf’to the Clove Oisnvers .Assoi-intion Decree and the Clove Ex-porterhs 
Dec‘ree,, he ddlnilelv says that tliey are ealcniated cause irrrdrievabi© damage to 
Indian mteresfs ami will lomoieully oust the lieiiaii tradtos from Zan/.ilsn. This legis- 
lutioiii luis estahlislied a monopoly in the clove tra->..ie amt the ,sy-eulh?d Clove (hinvarn 
A,sHoeifttbri^ whlrdi will be entirely dmnitmled by British int.ru’ests, has entered tlie 
field of tmiie in <Hreot rrorii|,]iet,itiofi' ’with mid snfiprcsHian of existing trailers. 

‘‘I am glad that hm' EKoellcney tlie Viceroy mid in his speech the otlier day to tlio 
memberH'Of the eentra! Eegisltihire that 'the Government ■ of Imlia were at one with 
jiidtan people with regard to this t|neslh>ii. 1 am csmtldent that this high sentiment 
wilt wmii lav fratislatea into actiom There tarn be only one Kolntion of this vovts.l 
quoJ:illom namely the abrogation of the entire legislation aitned a-gainst Indians. 

‘*1 Bimi! refer to the case of oin^ of our gri?atcsl national liidustrioH, the Indian 
shipping, to nlum to you how the luopysed commerehd. Bafeguanis will make It im- 
possible— -if not aelually give tiic same an elToetiva set.back—to develop our indirntries 
111 the future. India witli one voice mid wiffi rmnarkaldo nnanimity has demanded 
for years inist that Inilian shi|”ipinil slionhl Jjave its kigitimate share in the coastal and 
. overseas trade of the country and should Iruikl up mi .hulian Merimntile ^farine worthy 
of its ancient poBitioii in the maritime worlii. The liovernmimt of India have declared 
in unmistakable language that dhev are in full sympathy with the widespread desire that 
■ India should possess a merchant, iteet of its awm\ and Lord Irwin, as the Viceroy of 
India observed in 1928 that it was an ambition worthy of .fndia ihat India should have 
Its mercantile marine and that the ships of that mercaiitih.? marine sliuukl be oihcered as 
well m maimed by Indians’. The policy of GoTernmeiit further found etpression hi 
the Legislative Assembly wiitm it was made clear that their objoative was to provide 
for *an adequate participation of Indian shipping in the coastal and overseas trade of 
India’ and 'that Government are particularly anxious to facilitate the growth and the 
expansion of coastal trade of India in so far as that coastal tnuie is operated by Indian 
agencies and through the instrumentality of Indian capital. Even after the failure of 
the ^Shipping Gonfereneo convened by the than Ymeroy, L>rd Irwin, in 19I'K), the 
Gavernment communique issued on Jan. 6, 19, -K), dearly stated that Hhe responsibility 

'■ will 'Wt with the -Govornment' o! India' ' Of difciding what action Bhmild now be taken 

:‘:fm '^6 development of m Indian Morcaiitilo Marim I luive referred to these autho** 
■"'“live pronouncements to make it clear beyond'* any doubt that hnih the people of 
> and the Oovernment of India are in agreement m to the necessity and 

oi building up m Indian Merchant Mavy. 

whfiAer it k possible to achieve this obieot under the pro* 
.,1 reoBut actlou 

. m .mtiycfeinimt wEerebyj I understodj the 
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small steamsliip •:tom])aJues lu flie A\'est Coast will able to exist — T iiso the word 
ailvisedly be(‘ims(‘ so far as I inidorBiaud it wiil not he posgit>Io for them to 
yTOW and develop. Fara Hoi of tlio .1. .F, G, ib>pnrt ioakes it impossible for the future 
Indiati LtA'islature to pa^s aii,\ enartnaoii wlih'h may discriminate against British 
shii^piiig on the ground oJ! reriproi-itv, Ir implies t fiat as there is notliiiig to prevent 
fiuiiaii-owned euiiipanij‘s from plying tlioir ships in Drlrish waters, there Kln>nld be na 
t'estriedinii for the British shi})s to ply in Indian xvaiei’s. Sir .Flnroze Hiitlina the other 
day exploded this dootriue of rerdprnedty at rho meotiiig of the Liberal Federation and 
very riglitiy remarked: 

".fs anything more alisurd heard of and is ^ not tliis advim^ downright liypoerisy '? 
’Would it be possible for us to compete with British-owned sliips in Eiiropeah waters? 
Tim authors of the .Bep(3rt are fully cmiversmit tlnit; for very good reasons it would 
be next to impossibhi for us to do so, Jtociprocity is mere shamh 

These words of the great Liberal leader will oppress the depitli of .mitioiud Laeling 
on this Bubjeet. 

There are three reeognisGd ways of dex’oloping tlie iiaticmai sliippiiig of a country. 
The most important aiid the uni vcu'sally recognized policy is to reserve the eonstal 
trade in national shijiping. According" to tlie enrpdry of tlie .League of Katioiis, thf5 
result of wJiieh was published in 1931,27 out of 32 man time countries have reserved 
their coastal trade to their own iiationals and the Liigikh Conservative party recently 
stated that wheii it got into porver, it would reserve ^ their coasting tivaie to British, 
ships. You are all aware that tlie Mercantile Alariiie Committee appointed by tlie Cdv-; 
ernment of India themselves came definitely to the eoiiclusion that the only eifective 
w'ay of building up an Indian .lltleroantiie Marine was ‘the Bveiitual 3'eservatlou of the 
Indian coasting trade for sliips, the oxvnershii) and the coiitrolling interest of whieli 
are predmninruitly Indian’. But suppose a Bill was brought into the AEiSembiy to-morrow 
for reserving the coastal trade of India to its own nationals and was passed. Would it 
fiolp Indian shijiping at all *? I say m:g becansf3 under |)aragrap]i 352 of the J, F, C, 
J.veport both the c.:orapaiiy incorporated now and hereafter in the United Kingdom ais 
well as British sulrjects' domiciled in 1;ho United Ivingdom wlio are directors,* share- 
holders, servants or agents of the Company incorporated now- or hereafter Tn Indiii 
shall Ih 3 deemed to have complied with all conditions imposed by Indian law 
upon companii*s so incorporated relating among other things to the provisions of 
directors, sliareh-olders, agents or servants,"Av]uttever may be the provision of the Act 
jiassed by tfie Indian Legislature under the now dispensation of tlio J, I\ G. ]?eport, 
namely the proposed Commercial Safeguards, Britisli Companies xvould be construed t«> 
Jmve complied with those provisions of the I^aw ivitlami nettmlly comply im/ nith 
f/mw. The reservation of the coastal trade xvould, therefore, Jiot help in the least tiu* 
development of Indian shi|’»piug. Tliis is h.ow' the proposed sareguards will militate 
against the development of a.u ludiau industry. 

bVnotlier iffiportani luammr in whieli the national shl|>ping iiuhislry is devkoperl itt all 
maritime countries is tbe^ grant of subsidii's. Let us sunpost}. for a moment, that the tinau- 
clnl conditlou oE India improves and the Indian logislature doddes to grunt subsidy to an 
Indian* compfiny, to enable it to light against the unfair i.'ompetillon of. the vested siupping 
companies, will it help in any xvay in huilding up an Indian Aiereauliic Alariiie ? Again 
I say no, hcrause under pamgrapli 356 tho Bridsli shipping compunies against wimse 
unfair competition such protection by way of subshly is given will dfo e«pially eligiblt^ 
to participate in the grant with Indian compaiiirsh 

dt will now, therefore, he pertinent, to enquire of the Ooverumenr of India how in 
the face of the commoi'cial safeguards in addition to para 351 of the Beport. tUev 
would discharge their own responsibility xvhicli they have publicly undertaken to ]ird- 
inote the development of an Indian Alercihaut Navy. Lot not any one remind ns tinit 
some sort of an arrangement was elfecded a couple of years ago. A ship her<» and a 
route there miglit Iiavo ’been granted, but tho net position' to~day" is that the position of 
Indian shipping in the coastal trade has imjreased by one per emit, from 21 to 22, wdiiio 
its position in the overseas trade is practically nii. It: is not the ho*li of initiative tlmf 
))rovtmts Indian shipping from going to the overseas trade, as stattui by i.vnunierc»'^ 
Abmber in the House, hut the la^al fact is that thfir hands are fetKu’ed and hencf^ 
they cannot take their share in that trade. Bestricted as the uctivilies of Indian >di ip- 
ping an3 under the present arrangement, it is sad to retloid that, the proposed Omimer- 
vial Bafeguai’ds will make it impossible to go any further and I maiiitaiu that tlu^ 
Coveriiment owe a duty to tlie country to tell the ]Hib!io clearly how they proprvMi 
to carry out iiicir own respousihiiity and discdiargo their solcimi* promise of buildiag 
up an Indian Merchant Navy both In tho coastal arid the overseas trade of India. 
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frcart iire 'begiauieg fa (;i.ituiiaety hrth-' yrotaeiaKf ' ■aafp.'-hisbin.'^ at: ariii^di i:lia’ Joint 

BiWamoiitary 0:ei,iisiitt(?e hevNiaarriveci oten 'to t:].ie . extent. ■. of iaii|'r:i\rerina;d1ia fatore 
'Bi:irma;;l..odsbi::tiire' frcn^ ■enirr oi ImhmiB .iiito ■Biiii.afi okl to deiiV' jlieiii tlw;- 

laellmof^: li,o!i|{nf .|*rti|iorfy- af- |niria.uFif mx- frmle- ■ra:*:|vrafcsviaiu wliile- ret tliaiotlier 

lainda Britfelv’boldeeis. eoiiiii3!e 'from v.(Xy) uve imninne. froni aiiiy .'roat.rletioiT 

’5^yiti4k!V0i%..aadaa.re' efttitlad'do t Bornio ns ' if it were tbeir own inutlier eouiitry 
or' CalcmT, ' Inhere j s' ■netl dug stirin’isiiig in tleguiiSrNaiily ' burry 'witli .wlifidi t'he.OaverE*, 
metit, of ’India 'Bill is beiiig rothed rhmiigli tlie Ikrliamootb as ifie 1 lid iS' Thoroughly 
■Totrogratlir'a.ad ,naa€ee|ita'M any tesrnsdalJe 'seeHoii 'U j! tlio poopKU and dolay means 
Hlr6nith3;o3licg'0|)posith^ It d' a 4n;m'»ri niteinjh ,■ to 'paraol n|> 'iinlla- into, disijofiied. 
tiiiifeJahig'mnr'Sfflaffy' iinnkTopt ainl solvent:F tO’ divest; /Bidia irr Alien 'iind: Birrmn. to 
■fimovetthouAriay imd;tha’ .Eaiiways froiti the <nniiro! of liio- .taK^payers ■ ninl. to depriviu 
llihbpemdtt ofhdie'litth politieal ..eihientba sllVirdod" hy alirerd- 'eleetionH iKiw avalmhle, 
■■■fheelnaiaa' l4tgislat:iYe"' Assembly' his- given 
: ands I- dhe : 

: ■: file '■'eeoimmie 'leondltioiv-'of a :|ieo jile : is; growhig,^ B*om' ' ■' inul ' l:o , worsai: ■'■' f haelninloji;:/ 

aifi'v::ta^aOon:'::sis ■';-1»ckming:';''^utnh0aralny^ of'ssin ;' emergency, ■■ 

t!:ia.,'a.hhaYy: ■■:■ '.snrefiargeit ■ '■' on ■ , iineVhE^htax ami ' \- ■ ensiOiiig: ieh’^ .; 'mB;;:' , imposed .s : ' : bYaar ' 
-after.-' i’:yh:ir ; tiie '■■. ■.eainothtago ' o P liAlle it "js ' ;':i:mbt!iiriefl . ■ on - .iHiderksti mated'' • awetmes, f 
■vWherkAi^. f'li'inv': indnerniieiit '^to .d:h:Ha;^rnin;(nit .lii'fv ' em't.n.il:' tesptnidltiiiav 
'hidden' ■■Mrplnses^ .keam. niter, ■ yonre : h> -he. ;s disposed ' nf' in ''ali: .fnover ' 

;seimmes;:'g...'dbhsk';wlietiiei*:: '' f'ho,. leirvnniment^ ausg jKf'i: ’' "ivmldng a..eafenlate<l attempt 'to , 

: ']’eforiiii,*;'l iVinstitvii'ii:^' as 'r.'vpr:ni:sivo.. mP ' lnH.’deiisijme ;’ ■ as iHissildeviso thatklia,: ' 

'tak|>ayih‘h.d,iaekpney:' lo’^ iin-ler the 'baribni ■ ' of his ' poiitiejil aspi-rbiion ?s .^Wltle thO: 
:';imY,:l,n'i'rdent'rin:iiai'ou»g' 'So., Ii-eavy htov ■' ■ r'am . tfu^ro be,, any s|,iBedy;. recovery of trade o'l’ . 
^industin'esitb Bor ■,^mrsydogdher ; ids . Otnanher- lias boen ’ tt:rging t'lie-. liila'-otliietioii -of '' 
the priiieiple hT Aaiiniur fore,o^l ^0 '-ir< l.-. •; neefn-«f 1 be proiik id’ sin 'Feeding 

A.'st:wea'hhy.:''; ■ like .th.o ■-'l.d'hted Kingdom has .heon long.'eB|oyiiig;tlie..' 

against' ;,t!ie \mim. of'Ki>: siieceeiling ■ years, f 1 m?'' B onil,*,', 

■' mfeR'S'':.6aYe la-doptfid ; it. f 'Errui ■ : Ahk,l0ir ::' wlierB iiieome“te.x. , law ; whs dntrod iieed. cmly ' A; 
rflewbf ttarsihgO:, ' hast 'roeognisod ■ f life : priiiei-p'le. .: 'Bive ■ year-S: ■ 'ago tlK^ ' 'Bo veriinieiit ', of ihdla ; 
■ai:h':,M','halfkfemded'',nhm'ner.,.o'eeognisml agreed ;to, iutTOdiwie.'jt, aij'socm'': 

;;;MtMsnaes-;'|>hrmhtedb".'niigd'',siirpliisesd'iawcr''.oeininvd;' |iro:mptly .dishvirseilv' 

;;';.C^n'-.t!wh;:Oo¥erhmerit nwer.',,fe.^ smhhhd aiid vpersnfidedste giwd;,.’ up ;mir of -i tlio; :■ ,.eK:isti,ng 
roTOues, temporary or penmuitods Imwever jnst and n'a.^ouahle V 

Nor has the (Joveruiuent: of ludiu isr the' Prtwimdal Uovi'mmeur <iune anything 
tagiblo tmd conerete for rtlleviafing tin* ellViels of tim presimi depression. Gonferaneo 
, mkeii;;p!aoef,-' ;Balodiis S'; ol''.:';Mhhst 0 rs^: Bkmiti vo" I'Go'fflia'illorSj , , and, ' 
iiPi,iiiililt:;bt'®fiartm6hts::haYo/haeribTnn,ni:iig;'d numlier .Aietween'- Delhi : and': 

pi;®|iirkatinghtem:hnd:;tlieir':ass}sta:nfey;.,'^^^^^^ 

Board hae^baoh formed in ^fadras, fnit* not a Kinglo Indian merehant has bean 

ehief hamlicap 'to ' thcu marketing of ' 'eropsi is' the railway 

hofm 'o! making a drastic radnction , in Baiiwaj 
s4 oonsnming aantran and for ptodnets of mills and factorials 





vg -1 


.■-^3 m .. . ^ PElSll)EKTi Al .' ■'r 'M 

iiioviug to the iuienini iii;uivofs au-l !»* liio eniioot v* Ui*Alv tlio iiiai* 

Jvotmi-pm’oltkiu at all The luojtjaut iho Itaiiways ul lu*li:i Ins-aait* tip/ 

: this .Biost; sUi|>taidQuS\ot*staely to- tho'^ trade Jildia 

o\r|!! Ea\a3 bei3ndt»a0y:arid/eoiicl.i?^iv 'solved,. . luvliau, ft,ioreuaot!^',J'iave :. .eeasolessiy/ali'aw^ti, 
aitteiitioii'todli 1ia,iAh anil. diHGrl.Bi,.iiatii:i,yL Ilaii\va.y rato;^, A/inborv; 

■wilttee is va iiiei‘0 oi-iiaoieiit, aud ',.Dioi'via'iiii:s have 'iitdtlH'O’t the 'AiiHo.iutivthe moneydior tho; 
patieuoi* tu nat eases li‘lui‘e tliaj (* >iiuuit1ee ; ^ ihe h‘4f\, raiia'iO art' le^lpfes^ ^bi*” 

oause tliey I'uive-ao'eoiitrcil, (ivoi.' the Ivudway AaeH.t.s in tlie laatter oi'; iMiitciS. /Buiyima 

■ciiui tBiuitaa. aofl the Kaihvays. ylva’-ihe. ste.ret:'i:y|)ed. reidy tl'r'it 'd:ao trii.j’lie can. be/M’ it./ 
c'dluit' tStoaiiLdiip taaa|a:?titiou laust be i;iu,'cdA \ ln. ^ sliort, tl'ar,:bigli ariil |ovdda'eiitial .-raieS;; 
■';roiaaiE ancl ■.eriisk Ijalian -ira'le airl iiidust,rles dsiyyia. and ,d/y out:. After re|.Mai.teil ]Vi/iSiiure 
the Railways liave. tnlcii. on l:iaud the. 'ivoi'k o'f revishjg tJie sii..iti(|uated 

■Ci:f:.§<totls, 'Blit it is all a hole' and coruer inethod. Tfiey . refuse 'ia t-seo: .llHit Kediway: . 
/Jiaites^ are a - matter of .li'fe {iml d(3e,tk to merchaats a'ud ^ i'lani'ifuidvii'Oiy aiiddasd a'Viaere 
ii:|uestioa' of-, }:o*8iit a.ad loss, to sliareliolders -. of t,Iie ,].hdBvay eanpames.- Act^ordiiiefy". 

^ the' 0omnie.reiai diodies Iiave neither been re|>i’eseated'l.,a'flieiiivestigittioa,iior.ev:ea epasiil- ■ 
t tad. TliefllailwaY Board. :t]ie. aeereditcMl ' tax-njayar's' !'e|.}reseu.tative. Jms bad no ■say in 'tl.U:?f 
Matter. :. Passenger fares are similarly mucli oibovo ytlm' ' jire'-wai,*' level. /Biioa'/eoave-' 
uieiices as:'. Mei'caiitile' i.jo'U|)oi'au retani tivdiOt/ foi*- long ..' distances. et<.// aremtdl iiot ■■ a ■ 
u/iitan kKitiiro of all ilm Pailv/ays. 

'■t AH ''advanced eoautrios. I'lave hemi liiakiug J,;[erenJe:io 'ed'orts to.' raise/lhe ^firlce Idvel.,.: 
!l:hey / Aedaeed earreney ■ standards. . restriotod ■ produetioia . ''proveuti/l'-.; - 'export.' .of ' 
^^oid!,.: restricted' im.|:M/'ido if. , fvO’ei goods -ami so on. Wiiat ' liave the ,Uov'er!iMeijiy>f 
India douo V liisteal of devaluing the ra|?ee fhey lj;tve praurir-aily uvervalued h. The 
]6d. rupee that rule>l from iShS tsuwarus up til! Pd2o, exce,pf: for a few months after 
tlio wai% lias been traimfui'mc-j inte tlie ISd. rujH.*',-. mid 'o'ha.1 i-. woioc, lim Guvuramunr 
jiretcnd to h?iYe done it in tfie ho'^t iiit«’rests of India. Tim di.dhir Ims been <levHlued 
dO per cent ; tim has bf.M.m ilevalued over dO p^e* *‘enl : so adr-o ihe pominien 
oiirreimies, oven the F.rami and t!i.e Aiark and thy LirC' 'wlii.ch/.vctitii.i' the ' -g/dd 
have been' fully devahie'l in lie/ p'.)st-\va.r ijodod. Tlie diUVreLO'e beiaveeu India mid 
rhosii couiiirim; rJmt Uimy ImvA a Xaramal ^iuiermneur while we have not. Tice 
very uaiurai ratio Khh is bound i > vai‘'e Um iiucnini pr'a-r fovel wlihout disUny 
biiig ihe world market; for Indirni r-OiUutodiitit^s. Ks\m*\ piO-ind wertlt goods sold 
abroad would then, fetch .KN. Jh iiistc'od o{ Its. id-5-j mow. Is nut Kml n 

delinile lelvaulagc to Jiidiati e/purOTs V If ih'‘ pri-.''.* ed' hidluu experi gouds 

. rises'./. the pih.:e' of sindlar goods eousmiied at- horm aahuiiatically 
buying power of tie masses ri‘'es vHb iu nu>l .'o tlie prioo uf hnircited goods 

rist'S and the importers are a^ o ijoueiUed. 'fbe pue-tf.-u theji ari’A-, the 

Goyemmemtg are ■ e;|o unwilling to dutrodnee^ this very miecossary.' it.ad.7 AiMriiiess , 
e.haage. It uiidoabledl> i- an ;mvaou'‘^'f‘ oi t’le Pnrop'ea nrov-lruiG mad ser\l ‘enr'o 
who mule Ih/ir m'oulily r*ondU!r e.^ inn.ng ?bei-t b\ 2 peiu'^* e^iru lor over> 

rupee remilred. It is also an aiiarAane lo those' lorepncr.'^ wiio unm 
;.little/by:',liitb tlieir/capital. iuvestml' in’* /this e'o'mit.ry.-. /liv t.ludmasdails(^^aAery■■■::rt:lpei^:; 
rem.itted'''brhigs;2d. extra. It. u,miyiil3t6dly ■ is. an' advantage i,o: tliose;- exportehe dlwoudf wh/v/ 
havm a grip on the Indian markd; uud uaut fo riKilej' ilicir g'‘->nuV as < Imap us pesiudde 
to ludiai so llial their goods will be mid even at tfie uKpense of ludian ‘pru.iuce. anil 
'manufaotiire3v:;,f/''Ia'the'- uaee'm:!: '- these .' -o ire um stances : Is- it' 'possible to-’ ''.suppQSU'': l;l:i;d';/: 
;OoyerEmeiit';''!Hwe aleviBed the ' .J.Sd.:. .ratio'., /.in ' l;Iie;.besr; ■ interacts * ti.f ■ India' "V "'^'This’,c 'great/ ■ 
but imperceptible ami intangible henelit lo forcigner.s iiaaiinu’ with Podia h primsl lyv 
.the ' .G'Overiimeut' g of - India .’ .'even 'above . self-government,- / ; beoause. 

-.eyeu. ES- Aliey '.^edneede.' -.- a .' further ineasuro ■'. '■ .oi: ■ ■ responsible - ; - 'goverBLuent' 'they ■ 
;/iBalously-. withhold '.'■ the_" -Tiglit 'bof . , deU5nni]nng'':',tl.ie .' eurrouey’ , . aii(i.d exehaiige-f:. u'f'd'ihv: ' 
uamntry, : ..dTiO; Reserve .Bank. hiis/ every 'o-iher."rigiil/xu.r'\l.be'’ eoiiii’o.! ' .aiKi,'' '.iBa'nagcMn^nn' 
of the credit ami tuirmces of the coiinlry but .isdioi irustod vitli the rlgi/l *'0' lomruina 
dhe ,:exehmige'.Tatiov So; ako' the 1,.i'idian. :Legishitu,re. ■Wliore ; is . aa.mtro'1 ■ mver.:"' liteb 
eeonomie welfare of the poo]>lo wiilmui tie righr. adiust ir.*, currenev a^'fordnig in 
the needs of ilie oourit.ry ? Arc we 10 believe iimt thc Bniish GovenukciP know ‘rlio 
economic interests of Imiia, heller tlmu lle.^ hhserve Bank oi linlia. ihc hidvm Geui- 
mercM bodies and fhu lutliuu Lcgislayrc ? Folilfcal free loin ivtil 1^; wo/tfi nMtIdaa 
without, vho freedom tu iiroTuote tho ea'onohih* welfare of tin* eouiitry. 

As though the bundage in the matter of eiirrmn/v mid exelmuge i'druvl <'omplei.e wo 
havo had two recent. .AgrctMaeuts imule bef.wes.m India and Britaia afiriHist iu an o\p;u1e 
maniiciv agrooments wdiieli cut into the root of the imlusirlal ml oouuaerei.d pr»w- 
perity of the eouutry, and which were entered into htdiind the lau'k uf ihv indhiu 
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' an ■or_^ |lie V liikiiii* 7 .^: 1 ; '(lotrl^^ 

iriejital :■ ' ill : ■ 'uM'- so .- ,syiS|fi*kodiv iji tlie^ viuiiuiur ik'7<';0;i,M'ufdiotkar'0;..’goin hn 

ckteldiipliisirfiwrlalisi^^^ , tivr:; .M-ovornikPiitoX: ' Iki?!.- th'O- ‘X?v, ■.- i'roo'Yiiid.;., thgfi'ku^^^ 

liidiirs ^ 1 $ : ^lOiKSrdi-il Mi l-e. l^v- hnn xnnimiyvUi', pdAbovild-lie 

■|:HB|kirfk>iia.l?.:^h':' h;t6i'o-a>TO-,l nm4 ■ooi/i.iAk'o.k ' iirivo il-iifxoKvr 

^ ■Vpx-v 'i:ro|:>oHh:Pt on.:0?Oii'ra.xo-;'::^Piitrios -'v:! ; M.IM 

aliimattHl. x«i.u; ■Sirai^iSl/^way.k;^^ ilimMfnnnnnn tyial] an>V iH>t ■t-a.ui slow ,tw' 

rotaliaio:;: 1ta!>\-4kiHioia.. aiifi sniolkos otyfifk'rk;>\. .ii;ive , asiiaiioH'.' ■f iiuiiipai:- xip- 

tlMjlr : fariii' do, OoX fiiikaa skins nun asl oaikso a7!i.r .lowl. -so 011 ?m«i' 

■fumt tell xmilAiig’ iiiiin^ pi'oyrvss pwk.h ssilpakniuH, ■ Xdxi7=r ^isr' 

iiuo-tniilo' |)£iks^wiili orioli o-n ivinimn’m'VcMB. ■lk^pO^:rV'ro'-j-iKi70i:t' iff iindiri 

.wkoysli9Wiai''mait^^^k in xivaotiatiyM^ Mn lado'7l-k‘.ili:7l.i ia)-vi UiMAMnmn agreewioiitS; 
fia’^'eyAodiiaiiioiko: at fkp rmul km ?>r liskiio '.niorHerB .witk'tfie 

I.K.'two;oij ja.iaiiirr anil mMMrv ak ',i'm.ui-;.l ■ m,. ■ 'Wiiai: .sis' 
■tos'kicp ■ili-a ,''|Mya!ioi,i ■ "ijf . liaiia ' ia Iho ira/^aoiatitaKa iiairkdr if ..sa-o akow's 'ke' 

JiMW ;ont:a>f:. thiX'-cojiaiiy .:or -tauilia ; ' .y,,. . . ' 'S' k,yi,-,a':, 

ik: !i is' iiigli' iiiaeiihai wo.!ie' Ti|;^ -t’raiw law. slaWikoia ': Wn- ^asi; o:or , owoi 

1kiiilir':.tkmi'iiiKslQi;ieaiv ' i mipjvhmt nviiinm M tlw \vorik7--lilio.-Hi:-vy 'Xivrk. fokioa.A!a|)ii 
Ixmii 'aial Golojiibov VCe linvo abiakileiv mi-mn, fur i;kviIiaH T.i:aka lkT.aiik:.yo.u.aura' SiU'lr 
iteiywir liaifi:! arav' m. London, or liainmira* iail- |oa<aiyar.liidknij^ii.s.uiosyiin;ii-. 
a|j|xa,i.ite(l a^di-coeaii infrodaa-a .norrlfw ornaniho rsidoaioia;, ■ orh'ni ’Lssidkor 

laiyers ^irnd 'sellers. sotiJa .di.S|iHTos- hoi.wi-C’Gs'luiaasrB ami efiusL'iams. auk sc?- -oik ■ .Fart 110.10 
,tJHS^-«*oimtry aliould lose . 1.10 tiiao in ■ eiiOniag iaia' -rraile , Aa:rainr.ioiTij. . ivilii' Fraomn 
Clerm^iifV 'tBiicd Sta!.es. of Aiaerlea, riiyloiw. AiiHtralin ami Camala. , Xl.mre M .fioi iloiilit 
ttet:lateritatbmd trade h goine io beaiteroly vmivkiM Jiml. eartaileii diyy Ike plethora 
O'f ,:Mlateml , Agreeraents aial taiilf ailjiistieeats liiat luay ti,il{ii.ig platwr iu] over the- w-orldr 
Bat. 11 JS'-.sIti'iply iaipassihie for us to sit still, me,! w^aeir tli-e fast 'apiiroEcIfiog isikatioii of 
Isdln "iii fraBtle riisli- of, eouoiries to take posseSHiiai of, 111 a rim t-s 'by reidproeal 
agreenieat.- , ■ ■' : ; ^ 

', " -Oar -foimiipi tele' lias- a very ‘ iiakoaiFiy -'' 110 ' ja- Lvov mwc ILioifw ; waait;'-o.!f'ii:ie 
Ilf. 19S1 aiid.' IiaMa' played the efionis girl to Im- weslmve, 'hcea :Mvi«g on 
■o«r. eiipitiil/ ' Xhe' 'usually darge favceirahkr halaaee of .trade- of tli'is. mmtny dias beiai 
tiwiial'dowir'-apd 1:!ie.'i«ipoi1^^ of ; mereljanlise .•liave. Iieei^ 'paid, ■loi.atiy.if;- 'by',.iiV|ioi''U 
.ttieroliaudtef '■■ but ■ mspuri' scd '7'gdhlv : this' ;'1.'iuie ' 'uavyhkv'e ■,-exp(ir(e 4 --,'’''cAer 7 -' Es,, .2dd 
erorcis mestlyylu 'Lugtod.iiud''fliie''lhiiied->^t|h’^s lA. Anuirk^ 

';fiU 0 ut'-w-itli.- Hill lUiieerilF'pay'- 'hv: ■ is' for. jlie gonl of' t:Iie' .«'opU,ry.-;' ,.!fld'S i!yw-'-.'o.f:gofd''. 7 euu“ 
.iiot^ - bu-'pe^'' both AO. the -f importer : ami , Ao"’ , ''llie'' ex.p'arter',' :;: at : the^ Aaiuev 'dkU; , ' the 
.:CtetJtimiMjt'''.lmve'made'.\loi"'ilie«iSi'dve$. the .herd tliifmis.iiry:.'’arf:d;lie-|ieo|der:-.'^ 
aiistaiuQil ■; .the , 'ludi.ari , ileMaml for . -foreigrt tpods' anil lia,.vri. iiiade:'ideuii'.iiil;Lluir'd' 
of. -sterling 'at tJiir eost -of money siringeoey''’io. bidia, ' It never pi;eiiria.s:l;;Ari.;tt(rvi?ri;ii«e^^ 
tO':aifl,liHcidlds''sa’|«,irlluourf-ster to convert, sormf ol; tlie iiiattiriog ; aterliak ' loiaiS'Ainto 
piipeo' loaUH.' ■'■'Xlutt oar impyrts ' are Kiistalned only by mi 'export : 0 , 1 'gcdd,:;v^'li1c!i^'p 
upvtlio-','' creiiit ' of ' the ■ ' |ieo|,ile ' .is not the only unhealthy .Ita-itiiro- ,of lear' lOio;d|pr 
.8<)l]Qet:imPBellia.--'te!h Lato^^ Is, negligible as'was the" case in ;!ij32 when 'it was .less 
:thaUt,BC-h'-e'raresV,,'. .BveE': in'. lllBI'Atiie ' favoiintble ■ 'balmice was -only Ks; 24'croiyis. 

oror US ' xmd exports Ife. l&J- .erores, while the iiormai'-iorelgn 
oteatio!H:' 0 f'.-.iudia .jouiiire droi^^ 42 to oOnmores surplus of ex|icii1s.' s, y t.';: 

' tli0 ■ l0-'muut!is' 'ending ■ 31st dnitiiavy. wo Unci the ' imports, .from ' ; tiie:- , IJaltal 
:'Ein]gdoiE’'lnur©ase.;Iram'&rvB9 Lr 0 res in Rsc 44- erores" in .' 1034-B5. -wdiilo^ 

'■Wia’S'^axpdrta'.'to'Ahei'Omteci muafu - stationary' ' 'at;- lls. 30' .croresv-: y. tliat,: ,1s 

:the''TeuuM/,,,of'the'.,,Bttawa Agreement*.;. - '.-Gn: ', 'the 'Oithcr' diand* - the; .Iiidci-Japaiiese :: Agree- 
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imout;%gsc:cmerab3d'; most' .':teoUmldy..'' 'to' Iiidia,;;: 'while; the imporls.- from .Japan Anoreased. 

'lnA1933-3I.Ay ;lfe,,;d'T.Erores': in 10S4d]5;,our .exports' ■ to,. Japan'' ;!a'- 
;tewi ,,’fmm’ -,■'!& ,'18,;':'; Arenas " , .0=st ,A19.'- :nrmm - Alio ■ . ■same ' pencvl-'. .'; Wliat ' is;. :Eipre 
■ Is dh 0 ,i|iosltio'i;i'.of . oiirtexport , tjubt-* to mtheiAfo:r^^^ ■ C 0 :yii't:ries.;; '-, while 

;:te' ittpbte i -c from:: .:tliOHe' ;Ao'mitries c: remahKal;;;: tmytM hr ' jess: ■ ■ ' stayoiary A 6'i0‘- ;'ex.pm:ts ;': ip^ 
dePTea^ud' 'i-frooi-,,-.' RsA;7:'.erolAs:^:::d0;:■Jls,^ ' 5' evmmi- ;th 0 ??u to ■■ S'elherlmidsV; ;frpm 
:Bsc-,iS'':.er 0 reSv’-c^rnd';tliose:v ' 'Bs. :-6: crores. . to.,:: ; :KHf A ; erpres^, 

AL: - AmorlcU'^lrom,: Bs. ::.' -12 :.-■ 'ctPres::: to- :,aO: eoreui, ' f laAci^-E 

i^ 0 rdut::teAAU..:te':cfpreigu.:::,::dri¥lP:,.w,hie 1 x ; ; wpanjglil'.:'':tp-:dey^ 

tnd them Is no speedier action that India can take In tliis mat! or than the 
TO iol- Irade Gommissionors in. tlioso areas amt the coudiision of separate' 
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British India and Indian States 


JANUARY— JUNE J935 


430: ' : : : V'. TttE^.CeAM:BElf OF 

■ , Zmti . ibilu.;:: libaB. Itittiifbir 'aitd ^ !i‘b of ;Baroda:'/:bvo 

rO'iloiiiv^ I t:0\ba ' doI\'’aaif,Oisi 'at- Iha imtAmi , 'yi ' tlio lA!a!4iaVol : ’if FiijFfiis ■ ..issoffiljly tel4'bbb:b 0 

;i'e-objFi:ivF,flT /fVjajtfl;] ■ ■ ab'‘i : ■ ';lib,:l-l :, iioO' ' Witli ■■iiiia?|i.:' ■■.■ 

|sre8^‘iilafiO'i| ^}t ilo/ir a i}i.!0'M'b.- 'Hinooi. of 'iJar' C'lifimbor',' . ::;.b'' 

..forubird. utuUobiri laii-onaooFf og .g|v^ ', /piMf-y, Qf \ 'hringrag aTl Iiidiari 

jiiiodd'- Tela iiOiia. Will ^ tlaa ii',.j''T:T;jri'iK.''nT lovldu . hyn 

■tiiiigoi'se' /ol' ad; tbo roioaiaiioi: i'load^aj 'HfaTo- ■ alao di/tl'io. oabr- jjf ■ Biiiai' ■ aud:' Orissa f /: b 

a^rid ■f;liod>3nli''j| Piondivoia-. ■Tdore aro iT,rw.:oi/!y e. si;ia.d loinibor td; 

iTiore^peot die' ^ufiOT ■ Faoia/.vo ■ laia atiU to rnki |4a;o.' i fdiouid, laTflie iast to ■ ;' ;'b\ 

,;:deii¥^;i;]iat''ao|atlFFdslii|y.^ pToviaciai ■OL.iVorai.iiOi'it.s hm iiiain': iwaotiiad ^ advaii-' :'b 

;:l:.igoo^to.'di*ii ^odiioeniep ■ lor - ■ I' aoi.. woB. t^tatok teive; liml'^gootl: ^ 

yaUiKor/forbgiaditodiT 'I't) lla;;.^ -laia-a! ^io-oo-oifieiito. ^-v-Lib ^vdl-cn tlrey -Iuitij fcoeii 

iTivo glade t la* ooutdirTtiKo:? Biyi '.a 'oy'^ltaa d'm|nfix>' - \'d.- "1 
tieRtiPr angl'd t Pa .oVhttI- tdat- , mfpy loiiy', t-bo ■ of igiabl-kiiijig l-diiTNd; ■ :d';i- j 

iienvooii -ino OoTo:riBieiit of liidia and avaiy Stota fi' iiiiT o:i>,iiutrf 'WllI fe-' ■giioaaseftdly - 
■■ , 0 ■■ a'-aa-a ^ ;da,- 

'V'kl^o vara! rad ilia iiiiaoea noia tio.; Saaco fy wliioli 1, hu;re j a Fdi vid'orriildiaae o>r promised ;i:vfb 
oiroi'ig fltiiiioa i!iat ’!4!aH:'0;hniiiS to TTT::a.iloa*;d.da ■ of tid-n 'ClaanoT}' slioiiki be.:, duly reeog- : 
mmL ' ■ Tltifli' diio'dliiii jia::--; lypisy tly ai.toHUiFn ,oi: trot. be;i!idiiia ■CaiiiBiittia.i' : ■ ; ’-;: 

.a.T.iiiiiotin' ou f.do-hi.]jdo;,a. .liavif ' ’ bief.f on.prefoed ; t)ua ■ of. tlof'V'Og.Tit roasoss add. Mifiik ■■; .,a.;' 

: -foiT: wdil a.gj’ia.* \viili TiiO for avnd]ii-|g ■dr!|^ ■ ]o*eei|dti;!oi aoti-ovi ' iu tlds ;iaa|KKtt 1s to tf' ,; ■ ' : 
.■.foaH(i..ia 't.iio fact, tiait' cor tail i TdK,muwa,i;;f iiai oouatitiiiloii, aia.] faiiotious of tlie-'ClKiiaber .■■''^i.'t;. 
:ite!l'' liavo ol' fdai boeu. lafoniiady bvi,g;b5at.ol . I s! rail avviiit; wlili the . kijoiiest .laftaTjst; ■ ; : t 
;ai!|apwptjsa1s...iu ibis .ivgard tliut' iiiay','bo hmvi0it to my iiotiee. ^ At'prejteat I, do fBOt ; -c t 
,:WMid:o a^gjiiduaj : wiiat«:*va-r ■ views' ' youT Iliah'iiefO:!' or vliyoa IViiices wBo Immaipti If, : 
■tHiw jTTOd.iidd, ‘ifoof from . the activiU-es ■ ' .of lids' Chaoibef . nmy desire, to' jmt fomircl '- 

will; say 'tliiH raimli .rimt: 1 regard the 'OsHWdive- ciomiKaadicai of all 'lailiaii' Stafe ■ . f : ;i 
:iiat;ii: gremcaiid soiiil!' as .au ohje-ot id thj '■a..ti[a:vd; iirs|Tjrtaae.o 'l.o' 'Y'our' 'I'l'ighiiess'rind' .to ; 
;yoat-;,:ifr*l0.io;' 'Iti is a-: tijiio-wi?ni adage dluif i-ii 'naity. litts ■atriO'i.gili and I' sincerely ''Bast ^ - w 
it'liEtaiLCHU 'w1.il. 'give . y«or 'oory eswiioHt ■nth'cj.tiifii to the- ' 1 i 0 it 1 itaof:-coiiil>ijilB.g f -'.j 

;tog0tfoi:ms ;oldaaly:-as .|M)ssilde".wr'al:aala.ayi :"iidt. ■ oidy- of ilei hidki.i.t' 8tates 'Imt foif tlie' ■ ' -icj 
. aatfiiifago -of; .|’iidiiii.aH;..ta^ wliylo;. ■ ; f '** icg,: 


liir'ac 

ilS? 

lisi 


:;.d;y'.':-df';- ■■; t'FrriiTce; CodSi:lllfr:l'OK-'-:d/fy - : 1:^0 v ^ . 

; d; ft i' 'wiiil.ooiiC;l'U\io'-ovil:!j; ■ | iist; , .’a './^ few' ' w-ordsi i i.ai ■.' f.l}at:'. b|dwt| 0 ii'i.iiiaitt ii-a .to;'' w'lihdt. ■ 
.■i.^;'laiMadr' 0 adyddh . lutafe efMistittdtiiii of.tJiid'oidii I' .wcFuH.-:'Tedii:iai 

1 : l.l§gl!:itassos'.d.f '.-twa- oliservatious- limt '1 made wd'ioii -ww last. .Mef:f'tdgef.l,aWv litst'l'Tgidis. l,:. tliaP:: 
:.i 05 maF'ktd,ytiif-.'W the ■ FrioeWi of- 'iu.iUa''Wir <4 atcdlfcy ilr'st- 'IP: B :Ch. Fy id}eir:,W'X.ptessy!d. ^ 
yd 0 tt*rBriMa.ticai i.ifdoijr ;'witli ' Ihltish. I.adia'.- i-a -'seeariiig' a real ^ iiKiasriny &i..:progfOB^ 
f tlds-WoiHitry ■ resfinosih'fe 'gxj'veiO'mHait ImiAle IfrleratiuiLa .pradtjeiu-TaissiMife 

-Poeoiidlyi I saiid. iliat ■ £iyi:il ^ its. lustra meat . of Amiesslo!j : is signed iB'dlimHy:. 

ibecmindtted itr'itliii 'Fed iloili -.of ■lliese- remarks ' hold gucKl do-dayr ' Ka o»iwea'!i.' 

’:c'k^c.sW|m'sM-dliafc' a.iilme vdmi - ' mr-“reao.h!ag^; eliaiiges are^ iimBiiieiit tlieiStateS:^- 

'b#iO'idd'W^ 1 vdoif. assitraatws' '.tl vital iiitoiosts 'will not -he ■pioda^dieed so : Inr iiiSiif- 

f' is -piBdieablentd -d^ . most.' iminstaMng : imdeavoars' lia\m been .made' td'.' see; tfiatV 

States- tiaW' dceidw-oui’- Federation sliall .remai.}! siware. y 
bci-;;::AS'.FdcM:Y(mri'liglmesses:at'{mr :f iaai-:iie.rsouidlyieoiiviiieed 

.; A', tfc; .'Mdiioi: ' States wisest. '■’ eoiirse:';.'-' 1 sdo ^ aeuept'' -tlie . '■ ^ -federal '.stdiefflo ^ and" 1 : liavecMeii-i.; 

: 'tear 111- itiiat-..! ..wbufeOTe,ei -iifif Miaisteis^ weecmlJywoaveiaediat- 

'.tl'ie.: etmeluskm i iliiit /’ the ' .Eeportr-' pf tire’ 'Joint - IPiilmmeatoyiiidom 
imttea repniseuts from the Stale's point of vhiw ii distiuet advaoee of ilm ‘White Paper 
'■■SMcmlly in the- 'fimuiclal liekl the Bill Itself will' -very shortly 'be presented to ■ 
raiiiam^ttt anti imlll yon have IubI an opporimiity t!,ii study the measure and have 
furihor more ooasidered ihe draft insmimeiits of aeoi’r^sloi and the Instruments of 
Instmoilons that are to bo given io the itfiverm^r-Ucmoral ami to the Provincial 
'Bownop^ it Is liut mitunii that }m shoulrl desire to post pone your linal deeision. 

Tmr Highnesses are no doubt awrara tlnat from time to time allegations hafo heim 
'%f Fwi and indoed a further Instalment of tliese ailegations has appeared 
urn has been brought to beai‘ on the Friaees by my self 
.!» wree them Into ^edaratlom against &eir will I liave 
dfeolmrtd th# their iiadnaatloj^' are entird j and utterly 
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baseleKB. I repeat aM’ain that they have no foitudaticiu whatever and I am. rmvo that 
lour HighnesRos will bo the last* to deny the trutli of what 1 say. Nobody kuows 
better than the Princes thomselvoR that no form oi: foeivion, has l^oeu em|;doy<:Ml and it 
is^ I think* legitimate to conclnde that those who descend to eiilirely hds<^ allegatiyiiH 
of this deseriptiou mast be hard put to it for arguments to siip]>ort their «*ase. I tnisr 
that enough has been done to convince yon that in the iiew conytitution no chhrt will 
be spared to jn’otect the integrity of tin* States and 1 since rf‘Iy ho}ie rlmt tlie Priarfos, 
while not nnmindbil of their own partienhir interests, will nor stand apart from the 
development that iniist inevitably aftect tlie greater parr of this grout country* Imt will 
be ready to take tlieir share in ‘'promoting the i^nnstitutional ]HH:>gress rm sound uirl 
.satisfactory hues and in helping the hevr political nnK'hinmw to fuin'jrirui oll‘eeti\{dy 
to tlie eommoii good of British fndio, the Indian Btates and tiie Einidre. 

' Pi'oceediiigs and . Resolutions ' , 

The proceedings began with, the Ohauecllor moving ti resolution ex fU'esfdiig profound 
sense of happiness oa the conipietion l}y 11. M. the .King- Emperor of twenty-live years 
of beneficent; reign. 

/f. fL the Maharaja of Patiala saM that the King-Emperor was the embodimont: Mf 
eulighteued spirit and loviilty to the Impt*rial throne was ilie esseinial creed and the 
burning living faith of tfie Indian rrincoH. The successful conclusion of thrr Orua,t 
the transformation, of the Empire into a Conimouwealiji of Nations mid the 
recovery from the financial crisis made the present Sovereign's reigu t\ most glorious 
period in the annuls of tliat historic House. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner, seconding the resolution, said that no one more truly 
deserved the loyalty of his people than the King-Emperor and the gracimis Qiietril. 
His Majesty fulililed'tlie ideals of kingsliip, held 'noth in the East and the ^Vcst. 

Tlie speaker hoped tliat no misguided. feelings or polithml controversies wouM pre- 
vent any section of the people of llritish India from joining the Indian States in 
manifesting happiness on the occasion of ttie Silver luhilcc.’ 

His Highness 'tlie'j Chief of Sangli recalit^d Ills ilajesty's message, in inaugurating 
the Chamber of Princes, when His Majesty had lioped that ho would give tlm "Frinucs 
a larger share in the political developmmit of their motln^rlaiid. It was truly fitting 
that this Chamber should pass such a resolution. 

The Viceroy suggested that the resolution be passed witli acclamation. 

The Ohaneellor next moved resolutions mourning tlio hiss of the l«te Jam »Sahib of 
Nawanagar and the Maharajas of Birmiu* and Dinvas (Junior) and the TIuikur Boliib of 
Wadhwan. The resolutions Were passed, all members standiiig. 

The Cliamadlor then moved n rc.scdutitm congratulating the Maharajas of Nawanagar, 
Sirmiir and Dewas (Junior) and the Thakur Sa'heb of 'Wadfnvan on tjunr ac^cesssson to 
the Cadi and the Raja of Earidkot and the Nawab of Janjira on asKunijuion of ]jowcr 
and welcomed them to the Chamlun’. The rcsoUiiion was passed with a,C‘.daiuatIou. 

The Chancellor made a statcmieut reviewing the work of tin* Chand)er during file 
last two years. The Chamber also received the reports of Sir Abdus Samad .Khun and 
Sir Y* T* .Krishnamatdiari, as representatives of India at tlio League of Nations meet- 
iiig’s in 1933 and 1034 rc*.spoetivLdy. 

Tlio Maharaja of Patiala placed on the table the i-eport of the representatives of tlie 
Chamber^ of Prinees at the Joint Parliamentary Committee meeting, in wliieli Sir 
Manubhai Alehta,^ Sir Liaqat Hayat Khan and Sir P." Pattaui pointed out that they had 
not succeeded in Impressing the Secretary of State with the rsanutity of treaties* by 
including reference in the Preamble to the let that the irenties were outside the 
Constitution Act They had been more sueees.sful on the question of iiibn-nal sovereign- 
ty and tho maintemmee of lull autonomy. 

Befokms Rkpokt 

The Maharaja of Patiala next moved the .following rosulutimi relating to the J. F, C. 
Eeport:— ■ ■' ; 

‘‘The Chamber of Princes reaffirms its previous derdavation about the readiness of 
the States to accede to Aii-India Federation, provided the essentitii conditions anti 
guarantees ^Y!uch have been pressed for arc included in the (*onstLtutirtn. 

“The Chumber inust howeyar reserve its opinion on tlm question until the Parlia- 
mentary Bill relating to constitutional reforms and contents of the proposed treaty of 
aooession and of Instrument of Instructions to the Viceroy are known ami have been 
examined. 
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: sTipn^telr iiBpn'rtiiiU 

■ as juV'i’Mulutenil ugrrerruit:, witli t'ht^ irir 
:> as'- tiiovuire ■ tu-uai\ , I't ' is diiileult : , r.ir 
' l^iql ’ rornuii^h suaEoi o 

IMia iiiiil’Mis islujosty’s Wr , liave' nm . yrt/ beki 

ifiirtfe ■'. ■,'■■■■-■ 

■.,; ^ fatsiEO'ulrWolopiiients,. too Malru'uiii of Fatiabi romarliod : :'’*WhO' k ■tlirrtr 

'.w'fio (kny tlifit* in tlio Federal OnistFulloiu eoBstitacmt vmiis iir tiio faturi:* will 
' I'laro 'tO' laee lialdlitioH wliieli. oaiEioi: now be eetiDWted.l W'e 'Irive tl'ie oaxample tlie 
United Hates of .^weriea and evoii of lir.porsa! Oorninny* tluit ovoa wiien the Stahv 
wero nuorniiFly airl ainreu rohgifHj^ly ;odV;.!mU'ib**L the* Cenivril Ouvorninents 
lilive iinndlably eneroarhiol on tla? p.-overs ni ?h?» riOK^hnein uniK." 

Inferring b> the eirevimsiai}«‘os under whieh ?^oine rnnee> agtei'd to eonsiihw the 
Federal inaiposah the Malninda hi Fatiala said fhej 'Hi wuis u-ot fr4;iiii a desire to 

■ ■ “ ■' "■ ' ’ “ ■ ■/ io help: 

(|>ment ■;witl!.oiit sarrrifialiig'':,oi,ir ., 
.. * • ' ’ Irirlirn Eiieiiv ;, 

who^ I hm\\\ hear bo ilFwHI t^nrarls the Hates, have BOf hesitated to say fmnliy Fiat : 
In the presont. scdieine of dliings, Iinlian Hates have heeojiie n positive liindraBee, rather 
ihaB lielp, to FHtish India. If that is the view of men of nwidendioti in the eoniifin,:- 
it is a iindti?!' for Yoirr liigjiBosse'a >erpmH eoB*^lderatiou whetloT we should put 
ourselves iu a posiilon ill wliieh prudit'aily every iiiiporhint liody ol ophiton in lhiti>Ji 
|iartners and' looks upon, 


rent rights ■ of the Hate 
Ihdoees . to consklet' "tm 
ssoiitial fe:>.!i:ilt:!uiis tog 


nil' jtid isnocisi ■; of the ■ ■ 
■ . f/o* ri|:'Ngrati 0 n . ..of all drfrties-; 
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Federal propesah ilm jialuiruia ei Patmla said timi was lun troni a de^ 
luiithw British India In the realisation oC its Jegitimate aspirations* but rattier U 
India hi her eonstitnlkmal pmi^rehS and politieal develoimiont without saeriliitir 
Hovoreipf.y nnd mternal autonomy. But to*doy% reKponsihfe men in Britfrdi India, 


India eoBsiders ns rm welcome 


mrr entry iido flie Fi?derat!on 


wirli HiispieioiE Wfule we are willing in tntnv the FedereJioiu 'wr* are ef|ually prepared 
to stand out ofjhe Fedt‘ral stdieme, it British lirlia is not anxlms lo Jmve ns/' 

The Maharaja of ikitKila i.eferred to tlie ehanu'irm; nfjifude of J'h’itish tndm towards 
the Btates and tlu‘ oinniou nt Indian poliBeinns. wdio favour Federation in t!m Irifpe 
that the Prlnees w«>uld hn for<i*d by eirrsimstuiaass lu lutraduee a denio^oratie form of 
government. Be f^akl ; ‘‘While the Prhiees of India have always been willing b» do 
whatever was best for their people turi ready to aeocmmoliate Tlieftwe!vt*s and tlieir 
oOiistitnlioBs to the‘ spirit nf tiie thnesu we nnist frankly say, tlirif it British India is 
hoping to compel m to wejir on our healthy body politic the iS'essiis shirt of dlseiv* 
dited poHtioal thooiyr, they are living in a rvorld of ‘inirealhyl* 

His Highness oonteHsal that he was an optimist and after defuiing the eoBdifions 
for entedug Federation, said emphatically, ^-we are mt euamoujH’^i of the Federal 
eohBtltution, m Hutdi/ 4Ve liave never approachtHi Ills Majesty's tloverBiBCBt and 
'aiTir ro<|UBst<4 tliom to deviso Foderaliou in order to safeguard our future undt'r the 
Crown ami in British India, An other parties to the c.o«stitufionnl development of 
Mia desire tho establishment of a Federal ronstitntlon. we, for oor fiart, will ho 

» iared to eonsider It Bymimtlmtieally and with every desire not to stniid in the wviy 
e attainment fey India of Dominion BtatimF 
So of Mandh supporting the resolution, referred to ilia fact Ihnt w’eims under 
^ Tiiilo the authority of the Federal Ooaii was elwly eonllimd to matters 

■mder ' tho d, D/C^ ■ recommeMatloBg, the jimsdietton of 
yas^^xtondod to inckda mterpratation ol Federal iaw^s. His ffigli- 
tho.siaiwttdtt of a stifeaMtiai imrtian of the intomal . 
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sowemiit,? of States and thei*efort\ retiuired a eareful scrutiny. He also referred to tlie 
list of redorul suiyeels inoniioned in tiio J. R U. Keport. stme of ■wiiieii tvere not 
clearly deliual. lienee, it was extremely difficult to assess tite precise otK't ami 
scope of tliese siiUjects. 

11m CVijffo/ J^ffirmed that sahject to ilie inclusion of essential con- 
ditions ami provisions of ^aarautees, the Frinces itad no hesit*ation in joining the 
. Federation.’ ■ 

The Baja of Korea^ in an extempore speech ^ said that if the States were to joiu: 
the FMerathm, tliedr lainiinum safegimrds conceded. He was sorry that 

several important fundamentai conditions had not yet been met. The probiem sliould 
be, however, ,‘ippr{)aohecl in a spirit of mutual goodwill and accommouation. At the 
same time, the claims of individual States must ha decided, so that the path of Fede- 
ration may be rendered smooth. 

Tlie Maharaja of Bikaner said that subject to essentiaV conditions fortheomin" and 
certain necessary adjustments it Avoidd be found that Eiilers of bigger States woifld be 
only too glad to come into the Federation. His Highness added ; “I Imve also no 
doubt in my own mind that w’hather with m or a Httia timo afterwards, given 
such favourable conditions, the majority of other States would equally gladly fol- 
low us.” 

His Highness wanted legal differentiation between the functions of the Viceroy ami 
of the Oovernor-Oeneral and wanted also that particulars relating to the Treaties of 
accession and Instrument of Instructions to the Viceroy to bo made available to the 
rdnees. His Highness claimed for the. Princes Order, certain measure of statesman- 
ship and tiiercfore hoped that they would refuse to be stampedeti into m ill- consi- 
dered or hasty decision. 

Proceeding, the Maharaja of Bihaner associated himself with the views of Bir 
Austen Chainberlaiu that it was in the interests of rulers, their dynasties and States to 
join tile Federation. His Highness then referred to the ‘hastonishing allegations made ui 
tluvHmiso of Commons by ths diehard group, some of whom again repeated in 
certain London newspapers, to the effect that bribes, threats and intimidation ware held 
out by the P>i‘itish Goveimment in England and India to coax, cajole and coerce Indian 
Princes to enter the Federation.” His Highness remarked, ^They are as sorry a coni- 
)diment to the Ruling Princes in India as they are unfair and unjust to tho Viceroy, 
His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India. Such wild staternouts and charges 
can oidy rastdt in eompletel^'^ exposing their authors to the lameness of their cause 
mid tlio tactics adopted by 

The speato also referred to the allegation made by one Member of Farliament 
that before he reached India, certain Princes had been warned that it would be uu- 
Aviso to invite him and hi$ coMeagues to stay Avith them. His Hig]me.ss declared that 
at no time did lie receive such a Avarning or suggestion from the Vicoroy or anyoiu^ 
else in England or India. The vieAVS of Princes Avere not likely to be SAAUiyeil by all 
tho horrors of Federation that AAmro being depicted or by their attempts to make their 
llesh creep by Amadous suggestions and efforts to inil nonce the Princes into playing into 
their hands. ‘ On behalf of himself and other Princes, His Highness tho Maharaja of 
Bikaner most emphatically contradicted these allegations. The Princes deeply resented the 
uuAvorthy charges levelled against tlie Yieeroy, so uniAHirsally respected and ijopular 
among rrinces, Avlio iiad done his best to be fair to all concerned and to he juBt in all 
his dealings. 

Tiio resolution Avas unanimously passed. The Chamber then adjourned, 

D,eihi~23jrA March 1935 

The Chamber of Pi‘inces mot to-day, the Viceroy presiding. 

The Ghamber passed a vote of tJianks to the ‘^Chaiicellor for the Avork of the past 
two years and thanked Bir Maniibhai Mehta, Bir Liaqat Khau and Bir Prabhashauker 
Pattaui for their work as their representatives at the Joint Ihirliamentary Comnuttee. 

The Chamber adojded the recommendations of the standing eommittue regartling' 
radio broadcasting and tlie construction of clams in Indian Btates, 

Election of OFFrcE-nEAUEBs to Stakoinu Coadhttek 

Tho Chamhea' tlien proceeded Avith tlio election of offieo-bearers. The Aii^erny 
informed the Chamber that both tlm Maharaj of Catch and tho Maliaraja of Jaipur 
had decided that they did not AA'ish to stand for anA^ utllee ur membership ut the 
committee. The Chamber held the election by balfot and elected the Maharaja of 
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IMiila pt^mtmkd to Oie tim$ ami itJiJDTtiHl to Ilio Vic?t»rpv tipii tha Olnaf ■. 

: 'Saagli a lijiii: t!i« Glitef4w£»: 

iliarlli 'r«?!ift^ fcv car to- lii?; ra^iteipa,. -v \ 

■/■ -Tli0 'Stamliiaji comraiHt^e alepfiojr wsuliaaois ' fio'Malarajii: of, .Bikaner' ': 82 ■ 

ilHP Miiltaraja :of v-ytaio the Ghirf of .Sa'iigli, flee K'am’aleei ■ Baliawal|mi% ,■; 
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'\: 0 elleiK?y ' aKsiost' ycviir lixeelleiiev' of iisijig iiiiaMe 'in'essiirefcw 

priiiraii iB'd coerehig siiil caioliiig flieia iiitci llie iiC!(p:‘|iaree of llie ftNli.rrai'Selie!iie,; T!ie ' 
ffrae.and.fi'trik clisimssi 0 a m tlHisiibieot mmmuUlkmd retoriii yesfei'cliie .Hliotild sliow;! 
;"iic»w wtifoniicleii and Imscloas' tiese f^liarges are. "We fulk ’I’ealiEe' tlut 
irreBpDnf^llile 'Htatemettt^' liare c-ae^ed to ’A’cnir EKe'e!leucT .^a'!el wo. take 'tlie ti|iportnrii%.- 
'f'Of.i.MiblieI| istatiag itt tie lacpi eiaiiiatic' teriBS 'that the allegations are aifterly. with- ^ 

.2 ■"The '"ilciAfira/ci proeeoillag, .said: OW'e have iiotefl with sail sfaetloa year 

e Ei&oisilettey'is' aiiswratiee that mety oossihle efiirt. wi,!I he' roado to safogaard ■ the interest: 
of Ilc0 prhkOH JBfoeriliiLX lederation. A- htuo\i hy >ofiip «t! as daring the dls- 

' .ensfiiaiis, ih* eondiiknis on whii*h the Slates wdl Join an* to he toahodhal iii our 
: ■ '.IreMIs^ of ' recession. We are partie'iilarly aaKiou.s that tlik cloeiiiaent^ so 'far as it 
all i'tates, should he drawn up la coMsidtatioa ■ witti us, imd we liqie yoiir Er- 
./■r®ll 0 BC|f 'wiliiB 0 %ar of ilim ^ ■ ■; . 

' ■ As , regai’ds the deliciite ' ipwstloii of alteaticm of sceits. in the federal legislatee, ' 

I skill y falling m luy duty If as Cliaissikr I do ird hi lag to your pot lee that 
ther® are several jaineiis wiio feel eonsiderahle diH>atishwfioa hhmt their ipiota of 
'MlimeBtatloB, 1 feel sure ttiai his M’a|esty‘s Clovcniiiiiciit will give due eraiskleration 
to tho flows of Eiwh rulers. " . . .; 

regards the reorgEuisaiioiii of the Ohauil'H^r wineh is eugacriug our attiuitloa \vn 
r^lEi UBity lies streiigth*\ Every eflorl will hy made to j’eiiruaui;^e the Charaher 
Ib inch II fray m to secure the efteetive ctoeperatiou of all iStalos. We e'ou assure yam" 
toelkaex effort wilt he spared to evedve a Kelifuut^ iB.‘ect|datde to a very ' 

large majorif? of Htules^ ineliidijig those who luwej assodated theuHeltes from the 
work of tu 0 Ghartiher. Wu are auost mi\hms that IIiih liiamher, f\m!i!h‘d hy a proida- 
matiofi of His Majesty sfosdd fuitif HafiHfartorlly tfie ohje*‘fs hsr wideii It was ealiid 
into Wog, The objeels will he i-alisfaetorily fiillllled ouly h,\ UKikiug' if repn^seniatlre 

Virnow's llrw.v 


fim Viwoy yimerely thanked his Hiediiif.^s tlje Maharaja nl iMtiala for his eham- 
mg remarks m regards the youdmd cd‘ ailhii'S fvmn tlkd ehuir, 11^ Fxeelleiu'y was 
stniok by the eKpklitious dispesal of husirie.ss wideli eau!?! he mi i^xample to other 
lodi<B not only in India but in other eoiintiir‘s. 

The Viceroy prcimised to convey to their Mujestios the Ctiumber's felkitations 
over the Duka of KenFs marrfagtv lin^ Viceroy said : ■'it is a very greatssafisfaetion. In- 
dead, to receive assettions on tlie part of your Ifighness. and i hope and trust of 
pnno^ thituighout India, with regard to these uiifoiuidt'4 allegations about myself and 
my offieem as to coercion, cajoling and intiinidatiom I sineerely trust, that iicnv the 
. references made by you, priiicoH, %vi!| |nir an end to sucli allegalkHis on fclm pari of 
iUeh poopio mil that we shall hear no movo of tliis unsavoury matter* 

■rw ,, .Conokdim the Viceroy rcmumlcd the minces' order that tho ecmiiug few rnanllis 
'most' cntloal ami hoped that their 'JBghinesHes' would bo guided 'm 'all their actions 
iutorests -Of ..tlikr owe Stato,s^ .iluir esjuntry. and tlHvIhniilrt?. 



The Princes and Federation 


■ Secretary of Statens Maply to Pdacet’ ' Mern'orai^^^^^ 

Tile test of ilie Wliife Paper presented by tlie Becretary of Btato to ^ ParHament 
•was released for piiblle^ition in Iinya oil the I81I1* IS35, It includes the 

following docnments : (1) An introdiidoryiiote hy His Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
India. (2) Sir Akliar Ilydari’s letter to ^ir Bf3rtraiKl Glancy of B’ob. 21 containing 
the ^ropoi't of the cooimitteo of ministers, (B) the resoliitioii passed by the Princes 
on Feb. 20. (4) tiie letter from their IliglmesseB the Alahavaja of Patiala^ the Nawab 
Bhopal and >lie Alaliaraja of Bikaner dated B’eb. 27, (5) a note enclosed with (4), 

(6) tho telegraphio despatell from the Secretary of State to the Government of Mia 
dated March 14, (7) me memoraiidiim attaeiied^ m (0), (S) the provincial draft 
of Instrument of 'Accession. , 

Tho text of tlio Instrument of AcHiesslon rims as follows 


Whereas proposals for the estahlishment 0! Indian federation {.‘omprislng of such 
Indian States as may accede thereto and provinces of British India constituted as 
autonomous provinces have been disoussad between the representatives of Jiis Majesty’s 
Government of Parliament of the United Kingdoni of British India and of the Ihinces 
and rulers of Indian States ; and whereas a for federation has heeii 

approved by Parliament and embodied in tlm Government of India Act 1935 but it is 
by that Act provided that the federation shall not he established until such date as 
his Majesty may by proclamation declare ; and whereas the Act cannot apply to any 
of tho territories of A B save with liis consent and concurrence: and wiiereas A B 
in tlie exercise of sovereignty in and over X in him vested is desirous of acceding 
to the .said federation; (1) now therefore A B hereby declares that suhjeot to Ills 
Majesty’s assent he accedes to federation and subject always to the terms of this 
Instrument declares his acceptance of tlie provisions of the said Act as applicable to 
his State and to his subjects with the intent that his Majesty tho King, the Governor- 
General of India., tlio Bkidtiral Legislatiii*e, the Federal Court and any other Moral 
authority established for the purposes of federation may exercise in relation to Ms 
Btato and to his subjects such functions as may be vested in them by or under the 
said Act in so far as the exeroiso therefore is hot inconsistent with any of tho pro- 
visions of fids Instrument. 

(2) And A B here by declares that he accuipts the matters specified in the first 
Schedule of tliis Instrument as mati.ers with respect to whiidi the Feileral Legislature 
sliall have power to make laws in redation to his State and to his sulijeots but subject 
in each case to the cotulitions and limitations, if any, set out in the said schedule. 

(3) And A B hereby declares that he assumes the obligation of ensuring that duo 
eifect is given to the provision of the said Act within tho teiTitorieg of his State bo 
far as they are applicable therelu by virtue of this Instrument. 

(4) And A B horebv declares that the privileges and immunities as dofmed in part 
VII of the said Act wliicli are enjoyed by his State are those specitied in the third 
schedule to this Instrument, that ‘the annual values thereof so far as they are not 
fluotuating oi: uncertain are those Bpecilied in the said schedule and that he agrees 
that the values to be attributed to such of them as are fliictuating or nncertam In 
value shall be determined from time to time in accordance with the provisions of 
that schedule. 

(5) And A B agrees that this Instrument shall bo binding on him as from the 
date on which his Majesty signiiies Ids acceptance tlie-reof provided that if the said 
Federation is not established before the, .....day. .....103— this Instrument shall on that 

day become null and void for all purposes whatsoever. 

(7) And A B liereby declares that save as otherwise expressly provided in this 
Instrument ho reserves sovereignty in and 0Yer.,.,..in him vested. 

(8) And A B hereby declares that he makes these declanaticms for himsolf, .Ids 
heirs and successors and that accordingly any reference in this Instrument to A B 
is to be construed as including a reference to Ids lieirs and successors. 

Schedules 

Wote.— The following article is intended for inclinsion in. the Instrument only in the 
caso of states in respect of which provision is made in the Instrument for agreement 
as contemplated in oiauso 124 0! the Bill 



m THE fiiiKCKF^ KST) rmmmm i mu!- 

: ■ - fpl!ercsif> . A B ' 1 ^ 1 f> 'm ■'lii?;\ 

of tl!‘‘ 'i\\p}rnt j-K'-vViiiseti by 

Ifij'iip^lf an4 In*' Im arri t^-rrri:" *>1 '{h fh'it Ooball lM.ve iiiiilaally 

'A' 1,1 ruiil 11 m* >va4 iU'M Hrf sj'i iIm* v'r'.'i-^tii'J >*.:hMi'li,i1e 

thvg fnatriH'rJMrtt, non' X Vj ^^.,'^■Iarf'^ iJi'rO' luf Km'!*)- 

ratbiroii t\nf tliM- s-M a^gna'-iiiMnl wltPij tnMcatvt! '^rliall Om Or 

Umn fart, of tloj Inslriiiaoni aiM,l sfia!! h*: roiirOniO’l i.bririviilL 

TM? 1o4 nii^l mo^t iijfoH'Htiiia |vot «4 lOo WlnO'! i- l!u’- by tlo! 

l^iavrcfaiA' oC Maiv.lt 1 1 aa‘i Bio iitt,:M-b-l fii'a-foo In lhi,$ 

file Kira/iftavy of Ftalf'* *‘'0,a.u" BkO tli?,ra;0,i Irn? Muj»;:>0.y's f 0>ver!iriii‘iJt 

rooOKnfi?-.e ilie ii*;lva?4age oC fmilier Bie port! tlie n\\}n;h^ of 

paramoonOiy Hooh l«e i|otA‘rr5iri'a''u !iV fl-^n r:?frf;-M!or;di*rii nlietlier ilu* 

SialOH 4o or nut, leilfratfi: 4ill a *-if any r.noO,;pM’i:nr: rlitino- oi 

■imlivOlual fe|V*rrx!'l io in the Irnfnr *-4 t!:eir H'i:;!.jiM'.':-TX';i ^ m rmy 

eottsideriitioa V The l^orveiary lhi? loyal ixlyi-ooy-, r.O' ilirir Ili'iliiin’ist^H 

ao4 k ocmfh.ieHt that, ilia ili!!i«ii!tja> lyyiyaoliriy f'ha |o,riii r.f Fry Ih'il oan lay i-atlsfitol'M- 

Tily a<liw4*:4* The li^ooroiiiry ftf inonixa'a'ioluin ^an'-yi.iuig ooyhion fakm in 

tlioii’' ifighiioy'H' note hfatos mtcr aim i \h In'O-irniOrn a rnlon yS a ipniiixnyoi 
}iolitica! enmBWnitie^ for orrt-iin ooim'fjnu |‘nr|;ir-oi^ ;«vl vwuy ■ mnon^ nacessarify 
involves that the sani of powers of ea^ii ' Fi''lr'ratiiK! ooinni'niiiy uilli its ns>;v?nt 
tlMrmftnr 1)0 oxeroisiHl liy tha anthuriiy or auileniiios on holi;ilf of all. It is 

tfiiK organic oomrettion hctAvcen tlic (tylci’iil units tluunsolvoH an'! h'Uwocu cavjhofthum 
and the centre' autliorliv wlihdi distlngnisljos a Inolerailon ivim or niyrc al!iaB<)e or 
oonfaioracyy. His Majosty*^ <hn’*ornmont’ha\c never romeinpkicd the l*’:JoraBoa j.A 
India only' as an association in wliielt, British Tmlia mi the emo hmd and the Indian 
States on* the rjtfier would do no ninri) than a« f in eoiM'cit on imiiieis of ooinmcui 
' mmem. From an early disxnissions leave oentred on the creation of aip organic 
mim l^tweam tho two with the fe*|tn'al r*overnnient and Icid^dafisrc ?)Xi‘reising on 
h«!ialf of. hath the pciwa*rs vested in tliem for that |mr|)Ose. 




fm folhwing^ note hy the Seerptary State for Imlia gives Ms 
maeling of iM mtire $iiuatmn regarding ihe Primes and ihUrntwH m 
Mschsed hg t/arims papers^ 

^lu the ootinvo of the dehate on Fidi* 2C\. 1 nndoiiook that ns as I re»'o!vcd 
\n detii.ll oritkkms of Indian Shiies tut the tdovo.rnincni of India Bill i W‘ui!d In some 
approjpriato way put Baidiammit hi possossiou of them. On ^farM.li Tk I rc^'oived from 
the Vjceray fha text of i\m loHer addressed to film hy their nig1moss*^s tin* Xlahiiraja of 
BatlaJat the Wawah *of lIJmpa! and the Xlalmraja of emnim*nthm‘ on ilio Hill 

1 hatre slnc'o aiwertaiuinl through tim 'Vif^eroy that th»*Ho princt^: hmt no ohjfnd'ion to 
Its imhlkatlan an It fomis iku f4) of ihe mries mw prcs»udeei in lids Whhty Paper. 
The replies of ilie princes fo Viceroy’s enquiry ahout tim puhlieation td this letter 
confirims--what is stated hi the leltm’ itself -1 fiat ' it In in no MUise a wiflidrawu! from 
their ailhereuee to the policy of alBIhdia Federation. If. was sent to the Vieeroy us a 
l>a4s of fuliiro' negotiations ami dismissions with a view to fiadlitatiiui the j^ntrv of 
Indian states Into the Federation and to explain to Ids 3laj‘)sfy’s !iuverrmient diirieuities 
which the prmees felt so far as they had \mm aide to examine the .federal sdieme as 
sat out In the Bill, fliolr note was’ prepared in the shortest pessildeu time ami they are 
aaxiotijB that any Impression based merely on the manimr in whhdi iheir caso is pro- 
sentad should not lead to a mlsnnderKtanuing cif their attitude. 

My despatch to the Xleoroy and ihe memorandum wddeh aeecunpuuies It wllf assist 
to pMOKt th0 matter In Its true persptxjtmx The range of apimreiit ditFeremmHjii 
r€^rd to the Bill is in tho first place narrowed hy the fact I hat ecrhfm matters which 
haye^teen hrooght into discussion are quite outside tho scope? a! the nilL There are 
■f’opltm matters of which uxcroiso of naramountcy of tfm Crown is an example which 
mdotthWIy of importance to ihi? Btates hnfc they have for smm* years hciui a 
-■ •■toMoot of discussion hotwoen his Majesty Bovornmenl and tfm IVinees and are 
of tho fom of tho Bill from which they are a distant hme, 

. tho^’ papers with I hope, dispel suspicion that his MaJcKty’s Ooverimimit 

from my agroomenfe arrived at or from assurances given,* In more than 
dl 'do<mtuoBii repr^ontiag tho views of th© princes they© appears a sug« 
prtlouto the Bill Is hmd upon new deoisiomi hy ais MaJ^ty’s 


>l3l r^prd to torn pinto of Beeondary importooe which are 
pjovM^t of BJm mhody reooinmaiidatians of 
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tho Joint St'Ii'ot. roiioct wliidj in so far as tlio lo'inons are toncorm'il follow- 

ed sribstaniially tin; scliome of the White Paper' itsdl wais ' based 

of rite Ihnimi Table Coafereuee. There has been no depavt.viru from the prinmplu thee 

iigret-Jil upon. ' 

Tliirilfy, the range of dif erenee is further aiarrowed by the i'M that hm Maje/siy's 
rhivermneiit has, on ex'iuniuaiioii of tlic princirH note heen ahh] lo siiggest inodihea- 
tions ill presentaiiou of certain details ed the Bill whirdi, if aeee|ded by ParlKimeiu, 
shfuild go far wilhoid; any sam*ilh:B of essential priir:‘i|.«}es rd JuinI: Seleet C;.'Om« 
mittee’s* report to meet the tiiOieulHes whirh the princes liave felt in respect 
to them. , ■ ■ ■ - . ^ ■ ■■ r 

There remains the problem of the preeise mauuey in which^ the states are to aeeene 
to ihe federation— a ]n‘ol>lem whiedi arises mainly in ctmiiieetiou with ohuise (th of the 
.Bill and form of Inst.runieiit of Aee'ussion. This is in itself a dlflieult probletu if only 
on aeeoiint of its novelty and of its far- read dug eonsecpienyes ihit the analysis of tlm 
jirohlem in that ]nirt of 'memorandum which deals with clause (i>) will show timt tfic 
point of view of the princes and of the Bill are not as may have been assumed iue«pi- 
sistenn The problem, indeed, is less ane of opposing political outlook than of drafting 
technique. The desiderata of his .Majesty's (.hivernnient and of the primies are not 
irreconcilable , thuiigli the probhnn remains of bringing theny togethm’ in. terms of a 
Htatutovy document. I am enufidont, however, that the discussions htjtwemi h.*gai reii- 
resentatives of: States and V’^ii’bamentary draftsmen to wliidi princes have now agrec^l 
will commenid themselves alike to States and to i.kirliament. A t^areful consideration of 
documents now available has confirmed the view wiiieh I have already exiiressed that 
there is no reason for Parliament to delay further the coiisidoratioii of the Bill pen- 
ding conclusions on points with wliieli I have dealt in tlio memorandum, 

i shall as ojiportumty arises in discussion of any subsequent clause wliivdi may he 
afTerdod either propose amendments, or explain to the House the direction in which ms 
Majesty’s blovernmont intend to suggest modifications . If it should subsequently 
appear necessary to juit before the House idiangcs in some of the earlier clauses 
approved by it, the most appropriate method of doing so will have to be considered. 
But I W’ould emphasise here that our task at the momorit is to frame a constiintimi 
for India in such a form as may in tiie judgment of .Bariiamcnt stfcm best suited to 
her jieetls. In doing so it is our duty to see that, while preserving the substamm of 
whal; in our opinion is essential to constitution the forms of the act shall otTer no 
unnecessary dilBcuities to States when time comes for them to take their decision 
regarding iho accession. 

Sccr<^t«ry of State’s Despatch 

27ie folkmmg is the tekgraphic despatch from his M'npisl'ffs Secre- 
tary of State for India to the Gorjenwuent of Ifidut- diHcd March 

T luivo received from your Excellency’s Govenimont : 

(1) On March 1, 19.15 a copy of the letter from Sir Akbar IFydari to Sir Bcrh’iind 
Olanoy dated Fob. ‘21, communicating the result of the deliberations of tlie i.-ommittee 
of States’ ministers on the Oovernmunt of India Bill (telegraphic summary of wliich 
was received by me on Feb. 22, 1035), 

(2) On Feb. 26, the resolution pas.sed by^the meeting of States’ rulers and I’epre- 
sunhxtives held at Bombay to coiiBidim the report of their miuistors committee in 
which they state their views that in many respects the Bill and the Instrument^ of 
Accossion depart from agreements arrived at during the meetings of representatives 
of States with members of his Majesty’s Government and that they regret to note that 
the Bill and Instrument of Accession do not secure those vitari nterests and funda- 
mental requisites of States on which they have throughout laid gz'eat emphasis.’ They 
add that hn their present foiun and without satisfactory modification and alteration on 
fundamental points the Bill and the lustrnmmit of Accession cannot be regarded as 
acceptable to Indian States.’ 

(31 On March 5, a letter dated Feb. 27 from their Highnesses the Maharaja oj 
Patiala, the Mawab of Bhopal and the Maharaja of Bikaner with an accomiianying 
in w^hich they had asked your Excellency’s Government and his Majesty’s Goxmnmnt 
to consider as a true reproduction of the gist of opinions hold by the princes’ meeting 
at Bombay, TJiere have appeared in the press accountvS of speeclies made at that 
meeting and I understand that now tliey have been transmitted to your Excellently* 

I assume, however, that the above-mentioned documents are those wliich the rulers 


i% THE PBmrs AKB FEBEIIATIOX f xew mm^ 

'S <?<# Ws ■ MBpMy'E,' Cf-oyer-rmieiit ,aii4. ,■'■ I'^rllitmaM " ti), ■ 

:AAl0 liiitri;'iii^o.<};:iiM^^^ :;■ assiraiiites Iheirv tettof ' ;■ M:- 

t]ielr.'"ii#iyiri?i you awl tlwir rlt^-Airaiioii tlmt flierejs no' 

Aiiteilwii jjii t) ; froriiAlM^ ,|;m$ii;mri ■w;lHt4i ^ ■ }m4: ' ■ 'talcew . 

'■mibj.tiiice ■r}f‘ the. r«iig»i,tAiii..g .' fe4e.r:iCirtn iief(ii"a.1:li0;. E!.ates;''Si!iee.tiie' ', 

' :|M,iblii'iitiot{ ,of tilt; Wiiiltr' Btpti; . in' ^i:w;| iwittv: of 'llio v!i;em 

' III tlitr ■ of .ifit’ of tilt Svh'^f;i; lAtiimitthO ' wlncii 1iwl Ilia 

'vf ,4«legafts re|te^cntliit the drafts:; : Xht of - iht oornmiftaa m;rft:;.iW: 

■ iiiaferlat. .. oliiiijgo in file fat tlity ooneeiij ijie ancl ■ti.ia Bill'-WsiS: 

witli . the Jntentltei of idtiog otfect as 'as |ir®4ioal>!t^ it ilKs- rec^imiimda-: 

';feria or the 'I'lr oiily two |^oint.s oC se;:.an4arj'' mipertau?;t |to ■wliii'li ' refer* 

: ■eiioeAh^’ni.hle , iii : attaolied iifoiiioraiiiliiiii , 1'4'7 mid ti79| is ihert,! ■ any . ilepai'tiira 

liresenieil iii tiwif !’e|;KM.1;. ' Ilia MiwohIoS' Ceiveriiffieiit: '■ 

: exigtiii'les. of . i^iTilariieiitiiry bii sines diii Md iieriiht of any ■eaiisiiea'aitle 4e!*Wh.'lteiween' 
JJie s; jiiililieMliiii of . the ‘Bill and iia. eai:iHi;|t;ratiaa, ■ liy ^ tfia l'^idTai:a,oiifs.-arat^B^^ 

; ■4oii1hv«:;urlai!i:e!.’the;efi|tniii.pif,y \vliieli' l!,io pencKi nt. Oehiy . irtiglil: hate ^^ailhrded lor; 

: dioais^eii, tvit..li AJit- rabrs'. or ffioh' ro|a:e:a;iitatites oii ;p;li^^s^ay|iiid^O|los in ghe axmrsa. 
:3f;,llK?lr tiiaiiiiiialmii of ' Ilia Bill, : ' : ' , ' ^ 


v 'J.I;; ■eiiB readily pTalergiaiid fhat lie? JailiO’ c:ereiii{ha.;ins:fOW:;;0'iipis forsonso 'of tht; 
?lif!lieil ties yt ilk: Ihiiave ooearred in apiirclueiinag. tlio fa.!l |nu'|iort and intont.ioa . of^'dhe : 
fopa sof . diraftiiig adopfed , in some ot the .olmrois -of rhe- Bill, Xot ahieedlidr 
lmvckex|ii» tiew iliat ilio Bill dliBws iir iiiipoiiaul? .mpeets 'irom': 

.liiilierto' disia and that the melirod a4?a>i:ed for esialdisliiiieiihQl fetoa- ; 
tien' Is; siioh as to eoiistiliite an approat?liiiieiit on tdie ngfits of States motitside ' feileral- , 
'jroist. state la the idaiaest terias that tliere was "no saoh Jntentbn ja the mi lalS' 
ail Ills' Maiesiy a OovemmeMt, In order tliai any ■ misimderstaailiag m tfiis poat. mm : 
!>e reiBfawd at flie t»ar!it‘sf opporfiiuity I a m*mioraa-larii examiulog in 'demil . 

the speeilio points raised in relation to the Bill mid aivl the Inslnnaear of AeijeHsima 
I. Aiope ■ yoar ;’'Exeelleeey‘s Bovemmeufc wilT take steps .with !li.<y possmm 
delay to plaei* this despatVh mid the mielo<^!*d meamrandum in p^Ksessi^m of the 

'■'Btates.' 

It Is, Imweeer, ikivisahle that I sliouhl add tt*.‘re ii funlaa* ^ rdiservathm. At the 
Moment the only matter hp issue is the terms of the Bill eotrstitutiag thtb ^edierae oi 
Meratbxt llis Ma|eHtyV Oaverameal are prepared to give earefo! i^onsideration 
■mf views' <?ic|nms«i h'v the rahir regarding thtr forni of am! lit riramimenu 

to rarlimnent any niodiheations wideh wilBhe rmisinteni wdh ihe preservation of its 
i^Bontial rirovishms meeting nnv legitimate difUenlties whhd} may Inrre arisen from ds 
fonsidemtion, Bnt if is not ilm iukmfioo of his Alajestyh Boverimnent at tiiis stage in 
them an midertaling to entio* flm federation or to disenss new mattm’s 
wluhh have no hearing on the form of the Bill 


8 '''| 


Thorn h, however* nne wideh oe.eupit^s so prrmnnent a position In the note of Fein 2r 
that 1 must deal with it liore. In that note the.ir Highnesses pnt forward ci re- 
quest that varions elalms aiKomeed frorsi time to time hy prinees in relation to the 
exeixji^ of paramoiiniey stumtd hf» Hetilel as a eondltion' preuedent to the wmessioit of 
the Stafas to the federaticwi. A greater part of the Held of |>aramrmnte.y is luifouebed 
by the Bill - i 

The Bit! oonteiEpktes that fjertaiii matters wlikdi had previously been detemitied 
hatwoen the Btatas and the paramount power will In future he regulatiHl to the twttmt 
that the States acoonle to the federation by legislative ami exeentive atithoriiy of 
federation. But in other rt?speefH and in all rx?spet‘ts as ^ regards^ non-feileratmg States 
tim paramonntcy will he essentially unaflecded by the Bill, I desire at onee to maKc it 
pWin that though his Majesty's Oovermnent recognised the advantage of further 
u -olmifying the practiee of governing the exeroisix of' paramoimtey such cannot 
b@ dOTrmlnM by the eDnsideratlom whether States <lo or do not fed(?mte, still less can 
sstSemmt of mj outstanding Blaims of Individual Btates relerriHl to In paragraph (2b) 
of th® note accompanying their lliglmesses* letter of Fob, 27 he basea on any such 
£ oonaideratloB', 

K tb® mme note and at item (3) of tlie Iasi: list attached to It their 
oaHod attention to the manner in w-hlch Individual rulers have entered 
with the .Orown and the matter Is also idkded te In para (9) of 
mt. behteve that their Highnesses in expressrag their views on this 
, # fnesti<mlBi the nature ol their xelatioaaMp to the King- 

feilte' vrMoh- admtte ol m dispute* , ■ 


k; f'"- ; ■: , 
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PRINCIS’ LEPTER TO TKEROY 


Tlie ncmmpmjing momorandain wliile designed to remove anj md\ misuuderstaad- 
iiig as that' to 'wliieli I 'have referred hi para {2} of tho^ despatch enntaim dm a^mte 
iii each elaiise to which reference has been made in their JliglmessoB' letter of FeB. 27 
and in the report of the eominittee of the ministers, It will, 1 hojje, snfflee to meat 
itmxY of the difficulties to wljicli they have given expressitm and materially to borrow 
the lifdd of dilTerenees. I am glad their Higlinesses have no^v arranged that their law- 
vers should meet Fariiameutary dvaftsmeri in order to explore those points which 
arise from tho form of drafting adopted. Tins will furtJier facilitate discussions and 
the disposal of any point which may remain at issue and I associate myself with the 
expression of their Highnesses’ confidence that didlciilties which they have felt in 
regard to the form of the Bill can be Batisfactoriiy adjusted. I am arranging to present 
these doemnents to Parliamant and shall be ghui if you will arrange for their publi- 
cation In India. 

Prince*’ Letter to . Viceroy 

The following is the of th£ I etter to the Vioeroy ftom ike MoJm- 
raja of Patiala, the Nawab of Bhopal and the Maharaja of Bikaner :~ 

The Chancellor has already communicated to your Excellency the resolution uiunii- 
mously passed by the meeting of the princes and representatives of States held at 
Bombay at Iiis invitation and we now take the earliest opportunity of sending you th{5 
criticism of certain fundamental proposals of the Ooveniment of India Bill and draft 
Instrument of Accession. While forwarding these views we should like at tim very 
oiitset to, point out that it is only now after the publication of the Bill that we have 
been able during the brief time at our disposal to examine the scheme, 

^Ye considered the provisions of the Bill and the Instrimient of Accessions and 
feel that the various resolutions of the Chamber of Princes and informal meeting 
of the Princes held from time to time have not so far received that attention 
of his Majesty's Government which they deserved. We should strongly urge tliat to 
achieve satisfactory results this representation and others that may foilow from us and 
from the ministers’ committee may be given due weight and full consideration. We 
would, therefore, reguest your Excellency to be so kind as to foward to his Majesty’s 
Government in full the suggestion contained in this joint letter which should form tho 
basis of farther negotiations in this coimeotion. We should like to emphasise that the 
points contained in this letter are true reproduction of the gist of opinion held !)y the 
princes’ meeting at Bombay and they should be treated as such by the Government 
of India and his Majesty’s Government. We fee! that unless and until we secure full 
agreement of his Majesty’s Government to points herein raised it will be dihioult for a very 
large niunbcr of princes at any rate to accept tlie fetleral scheme. Most of the points 
mentioned in our letter are of a" fundamental character and the suceoss of our further 
negotiations between his Majesty's Govarnment and the princes in rtdation to the vsehemo 


Bill and subject to confirmation by the princes to keep the Government of India and 
his Majesty’s Governmont fully informed of their criticism and their findings so as to 
elimiaato all chances of unnecessary delay in placing our observations and criticisms 
before his Majesty’s Government. The princes earnestly hope that they will not bo 
rushed into taking decisions because tlie problems now before them In final form arc 
•of vital importanco and it is not possible to over-emphasise extremely the inomentoii.s 
nature of decisions of States in respect of such matter. We confidently rely on your 
Excellency’s full support in this matter and wdll be prepared, should your Excellency 
so desire, to meet your Excellency at Delhi or elsewhere for the purpose of further 
explaining in person to you difficulties which have arisen and which have made it 
impossible for tho Hydari committee and the princes and their iiiinistors present in Bom* 
bay to advise States in general to accept the federal scheme in its present form, 

We should like to make it clear beyond doubt that there has never been any 
intention on our part to resile from the position we had all along taken. It hm 
throughout been our contention and we have never depmded from the position that 
acceptance of the federal scheme by us will depend entirely iipon the incluHion in On? 
scheme of reforms of certain fundamental conditions and essential safeguards which 
we consider necessary for unimpaired continuation of our sovereignty and autonomy 
within our States. The schemes before us has failed in many instances to satisfy xi.s 
in that respect and we have wasted no time in informing his Majesty’s GovernmMt 
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2. Oiauaos 1X9^ and 2?9. Tho beaeiit of tlioso clauses aheiiid be extended tu the 
^sabjeots’ of imiiaB States. 

5. Olame 132. Thoi’e m no valid reason to deprive the party dissatisfied with 1:1 ie 
opinion of the tribunal of his right to appeal to the Xhivy Coiineil. if.e may not have 
eiectod to entrust his case to the ad hoc judieaal trihunal. 

4, Olame 151 i—Roeiprodty demands that the States property like (Juvernmuut 
securities slioiild be exempted from iue?)nu} tax and, ‘ilher forms of tnxaiioiL 

5, Olame 160 Ketrocesskm of jurisdiction over railway lands should procodo 
aeuession to federation a!id prevent the descent by way of siicuessioii of sirdi, jurisdic- 
tion from the (lovernor-Geaeral in Couned! to the Federal GovemmoJit. 

6, S'ikeduie part II: Thoro ought to he no power to change tlio prop''>b'ed alio- 
cation of seats without some well defined cause like the increase in population or iu- 
crease m salutes of guns. 

Mote attached ' to Pflnces’ Letter 

The fallowing is the extract from the princes^ note accom- 
paoymg Iheir letter to the Viceroy , 

The special conference of the priiicas and ministers held at Bombay diulng tliis 
week have luianirnoasly recorded tlieir definite opinion that in their presuut forni and 
without satisfactory .modificatioES and altxwations with regard to tJie fuadamenlal points, 
tlm provision of the constitution bill and the Instrument of Accession cannot be accept 
able to Indian States, It is necessary once again to convey to his MnjestyA Govern- 
ment those modifications and alterations which would obviously include also additions 
and supplying of omissions and which the princes have been regarding from the very 
outset to be vital and fundamental 

In this coimectloii it has been all along understood and had been bo agreed at tha 
meeting of the committee appointed under " the presidency of Lord Halifax iit the third 
Bound Table Conferenea that the federation would derive its powers in part from the 
powers which the h'uters of the Btates would agree for the purpose of the federadon 
only to transfer to this Majesty the lung for exercise by the Federal Govemnicut, 
and legislature and other federal organs. In order to elYect tiie transfer of these ianvors 
an agreement would require to oo mrtde by each State Individually with the Crown 
^YhicIl might be termed an Instrument of Accession. 

These instruments whicli are farther described in tho procoedlags of the confurenco 
to be treaties were intended to be mutual agreements neoessariiy bilateral in eill'sct 
sinco they wore meant to provide rdso for their aeceptauce by tlio Crown upon tin? 
terms and subject to the comlitions expressed therein. These' treaties of accession as 
we want them to be designated were nieaiit to be governed by the ordinary juincijiles 
of contract and were to be construed in accunxlaiutc with the generally reeoguised. 
rules of constitutional hiw. The princes have never agreed to accept any lua of tho 
British Parliauumt as binding on tiumi and do prince will as coulempiated by ciansa 
0 (a) of the proposed bill dciclare that he accepts this act as applicable to liLs iStale 
auddo his subjects. It was only to avoid a verbatim reproduction in the treaties fd‘ 
accessions themselves of the wording of aaeJi clause of the act wliieh related dij‘ectlv 
or indirectly to the Btates that any referouce to the act -was thought pennissibll? 
in the treaty of accession. 

Tim procedure regarding the treaty of aoeessiou that comonded itself to Lord Hali- 
fax’s committoe was to execute an agreement whereby the states w’ouid convoy to tiie 
Crown a transfer of the necessary powers and jurisdiction in accordance "with tlio 
specific provisions of the act. This procedure would enable respectively the Oovernor- 
Oeneral of the federation and the other federal organs established for the purpose al 
carrying out of the constitution to exercise in relation to the State.s ami the subjects 
of their rules but only in accordance with the eousfcltutiou the powers whicli tiiu 
rulers had agreed to transfer. 

It is obvious that this conformity to the constitutiou was Buggested in order to 
avoid the reproduction of the wording of each ehuise in the Act roladiig 
to the States in the document, only a labour saviiig dovice. The prineos have all 
along looked upon these treaties of accession as tlie rmily operative imtruments bin- 
ding them to tho federal constitution and not the constitution act wMcdi as an Act of 
Parliament they cannot be expretod to accept as binding on tlumi or us applicaldc to 
their States and their subjects. «With regard to the Indiau States the Blvvictnre of tho 
Ml has to be in conformity with the provisions of their treaties u! acct‘;:slo!i, not 
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from clause 2, page Hues 14 aud 15. These words are descriptive ami haw jn 
tliemselves po^oi^erativa eteet hut wiiile liis Majesty’s rjoTeriiiiient have no ohjcndmu 
to their oniisHiuu Hiiiee the essential purport of the elauhc would uut bo altortHl, limy 
must make it clear that they do not there hy accept the claim which appears to bo im-' 
plied ill paragraph No. 30 of ihe note above referred to that llie Crowurs present rela- 
tions with the States liare a purely eontnietiial basis. 

(Il) It is further suggested that on page 1 lines IS ami 10 the wortis "or as may 
he otherwise directed by his Afajesty’ should be omitted. Tiie omission of tlioHo "words 
would have the result, of de]>riviiig ids Majesty of the right to delegate certain pre- 
rogative powers, o.g., the grant, of honours’ or r^xercise of prerogative of mrdoii and 
/of that reason the' amendment could not be asajejited lo the form siiggcsfed* It is pin- 
derstood, however, that the olijeot of the suggestion is to avoid theoVeiical possibility 
that Ins Alajesty might delegate a part of the |)owt*rs of the Crown in relation, to 
w’hat is usually known as pvararnouiitf 3 y llekl to some a,utI.iority ot]u?r tliau his M‘a|oHfy*s 
representative for whose a|)pointmoiit’pi'ovisiori is made in clause 3, sub-okiuse jH) of 
the bill It is not intemlea that special powders in relation to the estate shoiikL if not. 
exercised by Ixis M.ujesty, bo ddegatcHl to any otlier juuhority than tho Viceroy as tlie 
Crown’s representative and an amendaient to make this plain will bo considered. 

llause 6 (1). In the rejjort of the ministers it is elaimed that accession should bs^ 
liy acceptance of Kspecilied provndmis of the act and not by acoeptance of the act as a 
whole with sucdi limitations and eoriditioas as may be hnudo in the Instrummit of 
Accession, rin^^ pxrdtion is further enlargeti in paragraphs 2, 4, and 14 of the note 
to their Highlit S', letter where it is elannsd that Instruments of .Accession {which 
siioidd in tiuir \i(w be described as treaties of accession) are only operative instru- 
ments, tliat the mt should 1)8 in conformity with the treaties of aocession. and not 
that the trtitns should be in conformity uith the act which would in case of con- 
iliot be oyeiiuhhu by them gmd further that the treaties slioiild be regarded as 
bilateral in character creating reciprocal obligation on the part of the Crown to safe- 
guard the remaining power and jurisdictiozi of the ruler within his Btate and over his 
subjects’. 

(II)^ It is necessary, therefore, to state the grounds on which clause (6) has been 
given its iiroseiit form for these * will in the opinion of his Majosty’s Dovernment 
a.fTord a sufiicient answer I ho claims in tlic preceding siimmary of tho position 
taken up by theii^ Higbiiesses’ note. A federation is a union of a number of political com- 
munhies for cerlain common purposes and every such union necessarily involves that the 
sum of the powers of each federating communiiy simll wdth its assruit, thereafter, be 
exorcised by a central authority or autluvrities on Iichclf of all lids this organic con mx)- 
tiou between eacli of tliom aiuriho cmilral authority wldcii distinguishes a federation from 
a mere alliance or confederacy. Ills Majesty's Moveumment have .never eoutomplated 
a federation of India only as aii associaiiou in which .British India on the one hand 
and Indian states on the other would bo no more than jud; in concert on matters of 
common conem'n. Fi'om an early strigo disenssions have centred on tin? creatiozi of^an 
organic union between tlie two with a federal Government and a legislature exercising 
on behall of both the powers vested in them for that purpose. 

^ (HI). In ordinary circumstances xvhere coTmnuiiities desire to federate they deter- 
inino by mutual negotiation the form of federal constitution which tliey desire to establish 
and if they are independent States they themselves bring federation into existenuo as soon 
as an agreoment i.s reached. If they have been autonomous communities subjeot to British 
Crown they have sought the >sauction of an act of Parliament which alone could make the 
federal constitution a legal reality throughout the whole zirea of the new federal ion. The 
circumstances of India demand a difforent procedure. Some of the cominunities pro- 
posed to be iucliided in the new federation are not yet autonomous and cannot fede- 
rate^ unless enabled to do so by an act of Farliiiment. Others are neither in British 
torritory nor subject to the authority of Pariiameiit nor could the provinces of British 
India and Indian States meet togctlier and agree upon a federal constitution. The 
provinces had not the legid iiowor to do so and the variety and number of Indian 
States W'ould, ajiart from other considerations for practical reasons, Inave preuliided it. 

(r\^). It appears to his Majesty’s Government that a federation of India can b© 
brought into existence in one way only. They have, ascertainod as far as they xvere 
able tlie opinion both of British India and of tlio Indian Btates and have formed with 
the guidance of the Joint Select Commitloe their own judgment on problems involved 
and they have now themselves framed a constitution and have embodied it in n bill 
which they have invited Parliiuneiit to pass into law. The Government of India Bill, 

, if It becomes an act, will bo binding upon Britislx India because Biitish India is subject 
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y;tutiea-dH a'%litA^ imist ' hi in tlie leriii of aiVaetqd .l^rliamanti 

■VlH«i?auge-dnyito^ atliar ,wfir ''could it he 'liiiidirirr .npon- Iklfi^li India 'kit It'. m^.iir awe itsy 
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y-''-' '.lir -their Higlmessew nr4(M.tc is, eantemM tkti net 'Oiiiy oiiglit imelionikr-toila -ahle- 
:.;tceo|gS3llf'1liO'Sa' SMttos- of dlie. wliiek lie is w'illing to ayeept bat als0' f hat Ilia;' 

fedem! as tisi'ards -,ei,ie'h - state is to he teoaed dor -axelnsiyely In ■ the Instru*; 

: ' meat'OC Ammmn 'ot that slate, - It .is tmi ' elear from the report- of ' tlie - mtolstBrs 




'.,.,0\TO^e'f, a/ wietf cd, c©};istitati?)iis aiiieieg states 

(Tl) Keia?rflieless though his Majesty’s tlovernment are of opinion that the eons- 
: dtotlon-' itself mast 'he aeeepted as a whole it -has always been commoii ground that 
eimimstimees of dlltereut states might proper! i pntify same wiriatinn in pidvens oxer** 
eked in relation to lliose states by partienlar fblera! organs, AeoHO'dingly i.lmm (C!) of' 
the Bill enables a ruler in hk fnstnimeiit of Aeeession to oxelude the pmve-r of 
the federal legkktnre to make hws toi hk siati, in ne>peet 0 ! sonio of the items in 
federal legislative list and to iithMli eondiiioiis and limitations to his ii^-ceptanee of 
others and sinee by clause C8| the oxecuiivi» authority of fedemtion is en-telatol to 
legkktivo power it follows (and IrideiMl it is exprossly so providwB timt a rnler nan 
to the same extent exclude the exereise of exeetitivo antlimily in lik state or (|ualify 
It by ajorrosponding eoiiditimis or limitations ; hnt his Majostyhs Oovornnnmf. roeogniF-e 
that la al few instances the bill 'does eonfer, an ■ exeeutive authority oU' fedicmtion 
w»hich IB not rektcHl to an item In federal legislative list and it Ls hmdeuhtedly the 
ease that, as tlie lull Ktamk at present e. ruler eould mi by his Instrumoni of Aoc-es- 
sion oxclnde or qualify exetnifive mittiorii'y of Ihe federation In respeot of those 
matters. It may he tluA this has exiuhed apprehensions of their liighneBCM=^ and hm 
Majestyk Government art^ prepared to examine afresh any partojukr oiauses to vrliieh 
in this ommcMdion the states may desire to draw attention to some of thi»e oknses^ as 
tor instance olanses 3B9 and are 3'efern»d to later in this memorandum and sug- 
gestious are maile with regard 10 them, 

(VI!) His Majestyk Gox^eiamient are of npiniou that elause (6) if annlvHed and 
eorrectly interpreted does not diselose any diiXerunee whieh can ho justly deserihod as 
fundamental or vital from their point of VioNV. It is essential tiiat there should bo a 
single constitation and not a miilt'i|)lie.ity of eonstitutions. They realise that states on 
the other hand dosiro to secure that the method of their entry into fetleration should 
be so expresaed as not to subject tliem to any rWk of tlnding thcXir powers and juris- 
dictions dimimsiied beyond points which they contemplated wlimvtliey exeeuted their 
Jnstrument of Aceession, His Majasty’s Government are cmdident tliat it is not im*- 
possible to recsoiicile these two points of view and they believe that suggestions In 
t\m momomndum with regard to other cdauses, for exainph.^ clauses 45, 127 and 
will facilitate an adjustment of view on elauKo {6 k 
(Yllti Their Highnessos further lay stress on what they describe m the bilateral 
nMure of the Instramonts of Aecession, These instruments are bilaterals in so far as 
;;■/ may have no binding foroo until hk Majesty hm slgnifictKi Ids acceptance of them but 
Mdesiyk. Government cannot on that ^ound aooept the view that they are to be 

■ . mJmMm .. . .Bnoh ..rights, and obligations m Mow from . execution .and aooep- 

! ^ Inatmment of Aocessiou are to be found in terms of the aet subject only 
'jiudtablQns' - set' out^ -m'-'tlia' 'Tasimment lor ■ whloh" the act makes 
pwft no obltgaMons by virtde of its a^pteoe of Instm- 

a Itoe #0 to' the ’m% Il-ii no doubt true 
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tliat' wJien'a Filler lif liis^-lBstmMent'. el, .Accession rtfeogiiises ceertaiti 
.,m. fBiieral.'tlia Omwa by^ m?eeptitig ■ tlie aeeessioii ^ iDiplieitly os^jeiitS' to it medllieatlen.. 
in 'r« 2 spect‘ of' ttose matti^is' of its^fenper relations Btiite airl 'MJOiiiieeB iit.feepr- 

' of federation any. rights, ■ aatfiority '■ or Jnrisiliotioii ; ■ winch, It ’ may ; 

■ elsed Jti. eoiineethm.'with tlieio, ■it. ^ was in ■this seiise : tir;it: Ills'' 
nudorsfood the terms used at the predtigd hy l/n’d iluliliax ihiriag the 

'third 'HomKi Table 'Coo fereioie ' to which tlieir^HigliiiesseS ' refer' l.mt .subject tO: this; 'alb 
Crown's rights and', obligatioKH' in relation to States ranaiii emiffoctei, 

' Bis Majesty s Government ' have assumed that this was 'not 'open ta argamentdmt 
in any event they, are clear , 'that the matter is'.not one which ■could, properly; he 'dealt 
with 'm a domnnent of which the : purpose k to ' regulate the .reiatiems of aeeecling 
States. 'With federation ^ ^' ■■ ■■ g ^ k^;r;'b 

■ Hk',-M,ajestyk Govmiment understand' t'lmt the States feel, nppreliemdve as .regards.; 
,'tlie elhict of 'their aeeeptaneo of: legis'Iatlve . and executive ' aulliority i>f^;the';..hdBrat'kei, 
■■htnertaiE'' matters "Upon their 'relations 'whli ■ the 'Crown in otlum matters and; '.these; 
■apprehensions Imve ■ no 'doubt 'also iiitiueneed-. tfieir liiglipesses. i'u^tlie,. claim, 
"panigraph'.0 of their, note that: the' hill; 'shouM I’eprodooajn- sc>me '.lhrm tJm proyisians; 
of section IBS of the existing Oovernment of India Act. 1858: where . it ■vuey obviously, 
required by reason of transfer wliieli that 'Act effected of,. all rights and 'Obligations'- of. 
the East India Company to the Crfovn and it was only ri>eiiaeJ'i'd in. ihe Gev*u‘inia“>nt of 
India Act of 1915 because that and eo,abcdidated the existing statures, relating; l‘> India 
and not because it was thought necessary to reatiriu the obligatirms which the crown 
had already assumed. Tlio Crowiik engagements towards .ludiau iiilers need m.\ 
reaffirmatidii by Parliament but his Majesty’s Government are prepare si if the rulers 
so desire to coiisider the insertion in this bill of a provision to tlie kfeet tlmt notfdng 
in the act will affect the engagomonts of tlie Giouii outside tliy feih*ral sphere jf in 
addition some states desire 'a' reafTinrialion of those onaugeinents towards tlieiii in so 
far as they ivlatfko mattcis «mtsj<le the fedt?ral .sjdiere. Thn would as on otlier Of.*eas!o»s 
more appropriately take some extra statutory form and his Mai«'st\k novernmerit wi!! 
consider fiow^ best a suirdcudory assuramu^ can bo given Ui those ^o desisi;iig it. Smdi an 
assurance would perhaps most conveniently be given at the time when the exec-ution 
of tlw Instrument of Accession are accepted by hk Majesty. 


SECRETARY OF STATE’S STATEMENT IN PARLIAMENT 

In the House of Commons, on the 26lh. Fehrmry I9S5, Mr. Churrhiil niovinl 
adjournment in order to cal! attention to Hie resuiutloii on tlm thn'erniiient's Imlia !»i!f 
paiisud at a meeting of tlic Priuces at llomliay on the 25th. February which, Mr. 
idiiirchill contended, constituted a delniite rejection of Fedoratiom 

Sir Samuel Hoarr, replying, welcomed the opportunity of removing misundei’staiak 
iiigs. He said that ho believed there %vore only points of lietail between the IhhiceB mid 
the OoTernmont 

Having romai'kod that he must not be tempted into the wider fields explored by 
Mr, Oliurchi!!, Sir Bamuei Hoaro said: H welcome tlic opportunity of removing ii 
number of misunderstandings \vhich are evidently also in the mind of Mr. Churchill, 
misunderstandings possibly connected with tlie speech I made clui'ing the Camnnitlee 
stage last week, and misunderstandings that seem to be in the minds of many Friucas 
and their mimstersk I suppose that it is natural that in questions of this Find thcHe 
misunderstandings should arise. We aie attempting to deal with one of the most ooni- 
plox questions that has ever faced any assembly and we are attempting to deal with 
that with the principals 6,000 miles apart. Mdlilst, therefore,' I regret the fiwt that 
miBiinderstan(ling>s do and must arise, I cannot say that I am surpriBcd.^ 

Sir Samuel said; ^Mr. Churchill has quoted some passages in the roHoIution passed 
vesterdav by certain of Indian PriucoB. I think that in order that the House have 
before them the whole position, I had bettor to road the whoio resolution/* Sir Bamuei 
Iloare then read the resolution and continued: /When T read that resolution last 
night, it came as a great surprise. Only throe or four days ago upon the comniitteo 
stage of the Bill when It was proposed that clauses 6 and 7 .should be postponed I said 
what at the time was tlm case that I was under the impression that there -^vere only 
points of detail at issue between the States and ourselves, and tliat there was no 
reason why these two ctoses should be postponed. I believe I shall show that that 
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-aJwa^,iatea. of .the Fedemticwi, aiid'.as far as. I liiow, iieall imr discaKsioiiS'that Js 
4;he wiaW' that the Friaoes themselves have ta'kea a,|iOU the .Alh-lndk Federali 0 ii..l'' 
;'eEtm0t' believe de-day that they liave aliered i!i aiiy res|e»i their ' view. 

If Ihoj^ have altered that view-^and ! do luit tu^lievr* tiiey huvto—iet them tel! lis so 
'h'lelrly. 'aad, ■ eategorfeilly. 'Tl'ie ■ Sucmer the House know il'ia imsititm ftoud eheersF and 
. tto'toner'lwery lodia kno;ws tlie, :|>eHliioii the -feller he* all the';parfleS:'eou- 

'immi, I .say:, that des|dte this' resoktiim.: I have .no reason, to' su|i|e)so^. 
■'4;l'ial': 'the. Fringes have aileiUKi tlieir ecmee|dioii of wliat an All-India Federation should 
bo. Aummlng that both the fViiiees mii ourselves an* id ill upon sefHng up an 
off^'otive alhltidia Federatkm, I gay, after a vow earvhil fe^amiirathwi of tlm points 


ott^otive aU-lwlia Federatkm, I gay, after a very earvhil fe^amiiratkwi of tlm points 
that seem to he at ikkuo, that there is no nKisorP at all why this rjuostion should not 
fh 0 ;'^fet#d>fetwfeo’s.ih 0 'A:lrineeH'f':::ahd'i:«im^^ '■I, h#ievfe' my self. ’flint 'many 

i'afe 'iiimdy .’Mjostoddn^ Bill’ ;'PBd ,llmt''f:hi0;0FHiiec?g';do:,fe^^ 'dehiih^how; ,:^ 

, iitr:-'ihki:r .iegitfcniiedleslros' havo ' . ,^ feon 'S met': mid'' wliere, as'f'l'': says. thky: ■lii.ivo" 

.^Wiot'Foeiv ineisl. .''kivo;': given ' an .mn%takiug tir.meei ■■;:0' '4 

;,' there Iksno " '..reasoti andl; siMI .giiimft!itiate':in;;ihl^ : 
'ffehHo:n:y,,ij:i tny: 'later' mnarks ..fo.r l;li 0 ':I!m:me 'to delay : the ■' disoUssion/ ■’■Hanyfof'iJMi^ 
:'p(dhfe' iiv w.yoh ■Fi 0 '-,, F,rincog ,:ar 0 . -eliieily inferoBted, ■;, will einnw' al thy later ^;gfeiges . of ; 
the Bill We slmll have ainpio opporiiiuify (d dealing witii them wlieu lime arises hu* 
hihoir ;: /disfessiom.,':';yif, ■'.■■ ho'w^^ near . 'lu. future' ■ or . .':, 'in .■ ' the; : 

less near future at any iinm it ap]H.nirs tluit ttioro are irreeoiieilahle 
dlfferonces fetw*emi the Oovernment mid tlu^ Friaees, I will at onet infonn the IIouko 
of the faet, and I will give an undertaking that we will in that ease ret'umddor tiie 
', whale position* ■ It present ■ I am going to snfetantiate these points In the remarks . 
'now I mn going to make, ami I can say "that t.hmm is no irimeoiiirilable diflereiiee bet- 
ween ug, 1 do not helieve that wheiri have fmished my examination of the points 
v'/'itei'Wliiei; -dhe ::::jFrinegs ,'allh<ie : .. iS';- their ' ^ resoktloB, ' ■ ■ '".that ■ 'the ' House ' -w ill " 'eoiite, ' to';' viaW'; ■ 
that there are irreeonoilahle . dilferenees. It Is quite ehnir from the terms of the 
oiieial reprt of the meeting that tlie PrineoH’ decision does not indicate any ohange 
of their attitude towards the Feilcratioii and it Is in no rnmno a prcmcmnoHmont against 
, th^ general scheme of the Bill The Ihinees have already made It tdear from the 
sto and nobody hits ever quostionid their claim that it m their right m sovoreigri' 
rulOT to deolde how far they are prepared to bring their respeetivo ’Btates imdor the 

ir'-. ^ om 800, a major part of the! dllReultlos, they now feel, arisos from 

1 ^:Vfh 0 th 0 i or not this position is maiia ohu boyond doubt by the Bill 

^ 0 & ^ Gownmant have, I am sure, the same toM object In view, 

'egr^a rufet te t|e Pedin^OE shall meaa etboive party pa- 
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tiou byjils Mate in Jiio fcMoral organism. On the other haml, it has always ijetm tlie 
States' intention whieh we, of eoiirhe. on our side have always freely U'lrnittal, that 
the application of this Act to any FoderateA State sliall be govcrBodlii eiTtiet by the 
rulers’ Instrument of Aeeessiori, *t!iat is to sa.v, it Is for the? rolei* and the ruler alone 
to determine, Huhiect, of omirsLu to the aeoeptaneo rd his accession by the Crown, the 
extent of the fiehl f>vcr wliioh the federal authorities are to operate In Ids State. ' 

Clause* 6 was designed fu make this position dear. The amemiments. standing in 
my name and which I liomi to movc3 in the course of our next discussions, are inten- 
ded not to make any substantial change in tlie clause as <lrafied, Imtmake its intention 
still clearer, and I am confident that a closer examination by the Priiicrxs of the 
clause, which, as I propose it, sliouid be amended, will show' them that it goes much 
further than they suppioso, towards meeting their diffieiilties. The fntd. ivili- become 
clear, wdien I actually move these ameiuiments. I iuub*i -^tund 4ind draw ])artieular 
attention to this point that the main diffleulty, which the Piuif os feel about this eiauHi*. 
is the obligation wliieh it imposes on thesn to accept the Act as a whole. 

^They/feel tins diilictiity despite the faef: tl lat tliir, is iiumediutely 

followed in paragraph ib) in the first Hub-dause by a provision for freedom of cfioico 
on the part of a ruler as to the subjects, which he shall accept as federal, or in otlicr 
words, as describing iho field ox"er which the xAet shall 0]H3ratt3 in his 8r.ate and further 
freedom to make conditinris as to his aeeaptanee of ,aiiy uf those suljjeds. Tiie inten- 
tion of the clause was that sucdi eoiiditioBS xvouki be applicable not only to legislative 
powers as regards any particular matter of federal logislaf ion in its relation to ' {States 
but correspondingly to the executive authority of the Federal Government iu relation 
to the same matter. My amenclmeiits to this clause are in part designed to moloi 
this interpretation perfectly clear. 

‘Later I shall move another amandmeiit to edause 8 witli the same object. I under- 
stand that the form, the States would like this clause to take, is a provision, whereby 
they would accept such of the provisions to the Act as they may expressly specify 
in the Instruments of Accession. There are obvious dUHoulUes m the way of the 
acceptance of the Buggestion on these lines, but the result may well be iu theory at 
all events that every' ruler to acoedo to the Federation, would select diiforent provi- 
sions of the Act as a basis of the constitution for his State, with the result that we 
might have a municipality of constitutions operating In different parts of India as a 
result of this Bill I am quite sure thiit this is not the intontion of ttie Princes. 
Tiieir fear is— it is the natural fear— that the aceeptanco of all the provisions of the 
Act, oven subject to the qualification to which I have referred, might havi^ 
cjonsequenccB in their States which on the present examination they ikaunot foresee, 
and which might loud to results in the way of dimimitimx of their sovoruignty, which 
neither they nor the Oovernment have oVtu* eontumplatod 1 wi.sh to tcmbve the 
tear. On the one hand it is impossible to i*onitem|datc a positimi in whii^h it will be open 
to every acceding state to select for itself the provimrms of the Act to apjdy to that 
Btate. On the other hand, 1 am quite prepared to consider syinpathetii.*aliy and to 
bring before the Ifonso any representation which the Princes may think right to 
make witii roferenco to any p>artieular ono of the latter clauses of the bill in which 
they anticipate disadvantages of the kind to wliich I have referred'’. 

“Let me put what I have said, into a more concrete form. The Ouvernments 
proposal is that they should accept the whole Act and that iu the Instruments of 
AccesBion the Princes shall set out the subject for which the Act is accepted making 
it clear, firstly that the Act does not touch any other subject, and secondly that the 
Act does not detract from the Princes’ sovereignty iu any other respect. Tho Princes 
are nervous, because they are afraid that at sometime iu the future the Federal Ooverii- 
mont might as an unexpected result to .some other clause in the Act and poiiiaps as a 
result of the decision of the Federal Court, encroach upon the field that the Princes 
have not actually surrendered. Tho Princes, therefore, say : “Let us not accept the 
whole Act, Let us sot out in the Instriiineuts of Accession only those points la tlia 
Act to which we actually accodo. I do not think that the Princes have fully consi- 
dered the implications oi the proposals of that kind. Tlie olfeet will bo first of all to 
throw open to negotiations tho whole Bill instead of throwing open to negotiations between 
tho Government and tho Princes eortain specific points in the Bill That in itself 
” would prolong almost iadehnitely the jieriod of tho.so negotiations, but there is a 

f renter danger inherent in a proposal o! this Mud. It is this. If it is accepted that 
Arliament would not know hi the least what kind of Federation it is setting up, 
(Cheers). The question will be left in the air for subsequent negotiations iu the whole 
field between the British Government and scores of Indians Princes. I am quitf 
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Ae Cmra to miUtarv means of imi.lemeating tho Crown s ohhgaticms to protect 
toft^^tat^ IhTis a point to wliieh wo altaeii as much iinpyrtimee as tlio Brmcos 
!u ®1& ,n H -i fti 'H er eyamiuatioB of clause 8 or other ulaases should shov.; that 

our provisions aro'dofoctive, I am eoBiident that tho lloaso wlU wish ihafcthe^^ should 

*'® SVSs'^are tolined to regard «« 

knAfial rosiioiisibihtv as dcscribod ni clause 12 (1) (A) an tiLioung mill lu tut capa 

of to^ Govenibr-Ceneral to interreno to to extent not hitherto regarded m 
i^Bfiabte in to toteraS affairs of tho State. Oil tliis point j wmfd remind the 
kouse that, in fact, tbo speuiul responsibllitios merely regulate the Oovoiaoi^Genoia! s 
i.tod,Ca a exereisa of tho power sho possesses through to other 
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■ datotng ts||ialati?a potwor and 'jolansa 147 whioh rlegcribo?^ iJia relations baUvaan flia 
iMeralloa’ Oo^ernmont aad ilte Btatoa, ami certain firiannml clacisos. 1 cannot bcdiove 
tliat any of the points raiHOd on these elausiDS are matters on which pormaiiaat differ- 
ence can be apprehended.’ 

Mr. Isam ifaof intervened and ^ said tfiat Sir Hamind tf«>are had been tpiol ing fnm 
certain repnwitalion In* fiad r^^eoived in ciotaiii <‘}auH^*% ‘Can he tell 

asked Mr. Isjiae Foot, nvhnii these representations W(*re mado ami whether when 
the Frmees met tiioy kmnv of tho amendment to ho siihiniited in tim House V\ 

Sir Summi //oa re replied : "Tim first' tirm\ I heard these criticismsv was Sunday 
when I recuivcsl a Itdeipcim ab«.iui tin* moelina’ rjf ministers, i have at pi'eseut n<* moro 
than this emiapanilively brief leleaTaoi,^setdna ont^Jm points to wfiiek 1 have 'alluded. 
I will iiiidertako as soon a>i I recfdvr* these (uatioisias in detail t.o I'mt tlio llaiiKftih 
■ possassloii theroob but 1 think that I have said snilhdont. to-day Pr.-sliow !hr! HVmsfe^ 
that tm far as i cmi judge, jmm.*. 'Of thesi! nrsUBs to bo n question oi* primdple and 'all of 
them seem to- be qiiastibas.of detail tiiat oau be -very \vt?iL and in’some rsasisseoasity 
adjusted. 

me, 111 fjonelusioru say 'with great dilfl.lniee a wo^l, of ada'ieo b> lUo ITouse., I 
would not venture to give a 'word of adviee, bat for the faer that w»*ek In and week oat 
for the _four yi‘.^ars '|iast, I have been dealing incmssautly with tht.ise oompbcated 
problems.' (Cheers.) The iloiise is deeding with a question the tnagniUide of which is 
unique. At every point there are [}ivd)[ems of immeiisi* comt>li*!^ity airl at every 
chapter of the HSIL there are angles from whieh it can He attacked with mirdading fhv 
from both sides. There never was a .Bill In viiich theivv wvts a gMtery scope dor 
criticism, for the opposition, to exploit the vahnwahle points. It is very msy to exploit 
the vulnerable jioints anil very AVisy to magnify tlu} obstacles in our way and they are 
sufSoiantly great in ihemseKo*s. (Ohcers.) ’ I that tlie House will realize timt this 
Is a Bill of unique charueter and that whilst there is no reason why with an ordinary 
Bill we should not make up our points of difreroncig in tills case the Bouse has set 
itself a tek of immense respmisilniity. it lias instructed the (lovernment to produee 
a Bill upon the lines of the rtiport of tlie Select Committee, The ri‘spaiisibilHy 1^^ the 
responsibility not of the Ministers, but of a great majerity of lh»^ Ifuuse as a wdmle. 
That being so, I liope, wu;? will avoid the tihnptation to exaggei’afe tiio dilliculties that 
from time to time arise, i hope that at all costs xve shall atlemid: to remove rather 
than magnify them. Thi^re will be many perploxiiig moments in Ihe coiu'so of our 
discussions when there will be ample opportiinity for criiic.s to takir adv'aiitage of iiio 
difficult RituatioH. I hope that wt? will avoid, that temptafiou and show to-day hy our 
uofcbn that wo are not going to be rushed (Olnnu's) by the alarmist chargtfs of a 
character to which xvo have just listened, Init are going to prof*(*ed in our way, 
realizing that the responsibility is'the responsibility upon the slimdders oi the llouslg 
and that whilst wm arc most /inxhms to iistfoi to ' Indian opinion at_ every |>ossible 
opportanlty and are most desirous to give lln.^ fuilest possible weight to , it, tlia 
responsibility is wiiii us and the, is for m to go in our way drafting the Bill in 
the way wl' beiiere be.st for Indhh this country and the empinx 

^That being so, I hopo that when wo dispose of this motion we shall resume oiu’ 
discussion of the Bill^ clause by clause, i believe that we can meet the difficultias 
mised by the Prinoes. If we firni that wo cannot moot thorn, 1 shall be the first to 
give the House information, (Ghcers ) 

Mr, Miyrgan James (Lab) said that the Labourites agreed witJi Mr, CluirehiU in 
.raising the point. He urged the speediest clearing up of the position. The 
Taibouxitea-. would not agree to handing a blank cdieque to the Princ(*s. 

Sir Chamberlain did not suppose that thort^ was any one hi this House 

who tliought that the Princos were the only people tube eonsidored or who was 
unaware of the immonscly greater responsibilities the House had, bcxiauso they ; xvere 
more direct and personal to the people of British India than the riibms of the Btates, 
The clauses which they wen,? asked to propose dealt with the conditions upon, which 
the Princes would join the Ifoderation and surrender tlie power they should make on 
. joining. If the discussion dealt more with that particular point and less particularly, 
with British India, it was liecause it was the rule of (hscmssiaiis of the .House that 
they must be appropriate to the matter before it. . (Cheers.) 

Sir Austen tJhambodain desired to say immediately that the great, mass of members 
.> . of the House must have listened, as he, with sympathy arid admiration 8ir Bamucl 
Scare’s speech, (Cheers), He was glad to find that Sir Batouel Hoaia with his greater 
t ' ImowMge had formed the same view as himself of the Princes’ resoiution, .lla was 

■ . - iteablo to trace any point which was not present in the minds of the Select Committee 
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whicih mi wltolly diiw^isscMl with iho tr©|*res«ttativfc^ of tho Prinec® mii tli$ 
liitoi W^^tes in tha Coimnitff^A riiscn^feioan with tliojii* 

fhoso iMiiat-B liM been rapimWIy 4mmmid iho raonnher^*J of fho oommitto 

iNsfora Uia olmiriaaji uodi'rtif^ol t.o draft a aod w'iiro liimll| ia dmftiog ‘ 

ajmoadmenia to the re|Hirt iBelf, 

Sir Aiatoii Clunoherlftifi agr#.'4-in<h'0(l it the eoo ten 1 14,011 of ttio Prioees them* 
thoj Imd mi eimagBi their atiihide the FeMhontioik tliat frora flic first 
thoj hat! uta-t^nl oertairi acoiditidi^s^ hni on exaiairialion m iliev had Inam oresantlj 
, ahl« to givti iho lli!l they did tiid tlnnh that thte^o eonditjens wort? fully iKei *1 ly^ 
oosMoiil timt it ihe'"^ hiteiitioi! of the 8eloet DnooiithH* re|Hirt fcMiioot thorn., I 
thoi^ht that they wore jtoinls m M'ldeh Pri!ie4?s had ti iirht t** Ir nmmmi, I thought 
WB had giwE that retiHHumiiv-f-. I had inho look'd the Ihll as far m 11 Inymait oan, m 


■ WB had giwft that nsBiikmrie-fs ' I had iideryrekd, fiio liill as 'far m 11 laymait oau, 

, Wm », ot|)resai'on jikshildtoi'.y larkraage ;of tlio, Ifdeidjfot the Selerd, Comniitfct'm. ,, 
UTm Mijmmt Jitnm iater|H>.a»d : Wo always nadrr.dood io iho Selosd Cottiinittee 
that while iljB Prioeos wero anrr^oaldo airl would fnit ho ward Hair loaposais a»d 


that while iho Prioeos wero aprr^oaldo raid would put ho ward Hair |oa|wsais a»d 
WB were trying to raeot thmi/thty would give m limd judgment aalil they had seoo 
t cjompfetB pictafBd ’ ’ ■ , , “ : 


' ■• 8ir Amim C% 0 (wit€r!t%m r<^ilh4 : hi iv}u^ They rairuot .u eoiBpkdo |nc- - 

..twro milil, the -Bill Hmdf Is »;mn|diOt.y amt rmudvw.l the aoprf^val of hoili the llouse. To 
mi|Bkra tliB Bill in order to got iotileu' lieht oi’fou the rritv- os pruooodhim'* is merely 
Bktoriog upon a eirvki tfiat will lead h avhor'u The Pr’ur^-,- will tell m whether 

they lippiove of tlui fhll mini they ns firjal f*insn \\ imrd priM^umo that our 
work is trying to remove their apiO'tdimiMMns. whioh wo? fhirik, are welkfcmmkfd and 
tfykg to mmt all that is rmhuiiafot^ in tfaB domaiois. Let it l^o widl amlorHtood that 
we are unwilling to allow this House heing driven from maiioii for the .sport of the 
Frke^, what it thinks right or toder Duteh t,i1ioerh). 

a?ff Mmimi Vkamkerimn mm deeply tomditVI at Mr. CTntroldirs Mdiejfudo for Mm* 
gulf m what Mr. €lmrohill thooghi wsus his um'omforfahlo poudJoiu hni aetualiy he 
' WM sot in the sliglitast omimrrakseil hy wkit he had said earlkr' in the House ou 
sahjeei Oa/the^contnirv, this latobt doV4dii|ommf He? wisdom of adviue 

he todered to Ills frieudB. Iln iilmrehill IupI appromdnd the mailer in the present 
fcm « a mill who ha*i m love for the imth.oial Lovornuimif and would have diBired 
k rpume party imliticm and wuis pi'esenlly i;mw, into Urn lohl>y %'itli the 

lijmghtar). f retain tlie oplnicoi iimt this groat clevoleprmuit in the-Hncliau 
'-■(wiiltiittfut wmU Ml imieh more safely Kimlerkken if accompanied on the establish* 
‘•m^tofthi Federation for all India than if the refomis am cojifliied io British 
. India aloaek 

• _ hetlewa that the iulBi’esfs of the PriiKuB are IjiBrmdoly as-^soelatt^l with the 
'.Bfhiali Implra Similariy^ mv IntmswM am iidimatidy assmdafod %iih their Interests, 

1 hdh 0?8 that they and wo alike hhull find safely Mr’" mirHelvoH, and seenrity for what 
"yw# hold dearest iu their entry liito llio great Felkrmion whiidi'Cer Ihe HrsC time will 
ooBnaBrafa the poiitiral ntnun of iilkliidia (Uheersh llti added that Mr. BImrehill was 
/■', fulte emdia when he mmhriimiusly tatked ef himself as If ho liad given from imt 
^ .iriiol® hearted approval of tiio Biinnn Ponunls.-sivni* 

’Mr* Ibbqc Fmt sitld that the Haiiutelho Uherak wished to proceed %vilh the Bill 
’ wd &at if the PriiweB stood aside Iho Hmise might proceed wiifi British India 
" ; and ia that event the Friueos would regard the tlav ihev made their deelaration 
imir Mstery, ^ ‘ , 

Hu|P mid : *^1!here h a tdearly fundaiueiBa! dllTmvikfB of opinion he* 

w^/.the Qmmnm^pk and Pnntm The latter are bogmulng to .nxmlise the tme 

■■io, solve’ the 'prohifni by.;- Ignoring '■ 


motion 'to adlomm the debate wa^ defiled by votes to 
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Edncaliooai Progress lit India 


Introduction 

The Edacational Section quite fittingly recniyce a large measure 
of attention in this Register. The Indian Problem, like every other 
problem, is at bottom the problem of Education -“using the word in 
its most intensive and extensive sense. We recommend the Convoca- 
tion Addresses of the various Indian Univorsitea and also the resolutions 
of the various Educational Conferences, whether under official auspices 
or not, to the most serious notice and consideration of the thinking 
public. We are encouraged to find that the Government too have waked 
up to their special responsibilities in the matter of education, and the 
institution of a Central Bureau of Education is a sign that they are 
now wakeful. But something bnore than mere wakefulness is required. 
They should be resourceful. But what are the resources in men, money 
and organisation which, under the e-xisting conditions, are open to them ? 
The cost of administration, military and civil, “bleeds” both the 
Government and the country white, and there seems to be no escaping 
the process. The future constitution will not change things materially 
for the better. There will be precious little left for education and 
nation-building work for the “responsible” Ministers to make much 
out of it. Will they have recourse to texation and more taxation ? 
Gan a “responsible” Government pretend^ to think that education and 
nation-building are the least part of their job, and that these should 
be the care of the people themselves rather than of the State ? We 
leave however the matter at that. 

Whatever the present or the prospective Government may find 
itself in a position to do or not to do in the sphere lof national educa- 
tion, there is no gainsaying that wo ourselves should bestir ' ourselves 
to do whatever is humanly possible to move and improve matters. In 
these matters we must help ourselves so long as State help to which 
we may be justly entitled is but niggardly forthcoming. Not much 
may, possibly, be effected without State help and initiative. But let 
us begin with the little that may be possible. And the little, we may 
be sore, will gather momentum and urge which, State_ help or no help, 
will make that little much. By its sheer momentum, it will also compel 
State help in an adequate measure. For nothing works like work ; 
nothing starts like start. 

Now, coming to the Addresses and Resolutions we 'find tlmt they 
strike a common note. Of despair ? No, dis-satisfaotion. 

And there are good grounds for it. Indian Education must submit 
itself to and pass the following crucial tests— 

(a) It must create conditions under which Indian men and women 
can regain health, vigour and longevity. While the general health and 
longevity index in the country is alarmingly low, that of our student 
' Community is also far from reassuring. 00 p. c., of our people live in 
: and must live in them. The education of our_ boys^ and 

■ .giris should be devised ■with respect to the realises of Indwm village 
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lifr tnd with m vic*w iii^provini: lU It h Wf^rne tlmn iii^- 

ti^ Ti^nr llu^iy tip m pr^dtiel^ ipirtifieiilly 

liloati^l eiHidilion-^ wiikli, whil- tm^l phy‘ 4 i* 3 i!ly cldrk 

iiH'Ptiil io tlii^tin do ijoi III nil lU ilwm h«r tli’*ir urtiial work anil voca* 
lion of lift^ 

{bl It I1IU5-I ho I'oononnralSy i^oumi I'^lneulioii t-licniliJ oiiabla one 
iiot ofily to iiooes*i|ly rara a ih^oeiif lii'i'lihooil for lint ecpiip 

cine for the fa?*k of Iho rroiiuiiiio ntnl i ml jiihl 01011 1 of the 

eonntry 

(e) If hlioukl t)o -^oeblly uiul poliiically nouitd^ WJiikl mrfal ser^ 
¥ke %nmi form ti part of tniiiilop, noPial polUica! work Hhonidt 

generally, be avokhai o'-porkiil)- in thv oarliohl Bat etineatioo 

mmt aim at produdo^ a tr+in ration luon « mi w 1000 ftilly fitted t 3 
take lip and carry on the work 01 s^^vul ami pHliffcal iiiiirliorntion and 
mdvatiee true cltizendii|i^ in llm bed ^^koih'^* of the form. In India this 
IS atid «hoald be more '*riinil'' and 'hirlmid^ 

(cl) It sfionid be acimiliy HHiml ^ IMucation mmt be bascxl on the 
bi^l ekiiierits of cnir own iiatiomil culiiire into wlikdi the lin^Ht asHitak 
tubb ekmoiits from ontside i 4 hoiikl be n-os/nnVnb'k (tint simply eniiraftc?dh 
Om own eullure dioiild imf only bo tim Seed Bnwer biil also the 
inert enwcilial part of llii* Kitvircinimnit. ImiCatioii of the West is 
both'iiiimilmlbiK and imbecile. We shall be mr ih’bina! Sidf. We are 
aot, going fea turn owt of iho WcchI who delbfit in ewer** 

iag*' Ihemselvea with the discanltd. Hocirnddiantl gariiicmts of their 
ipirilniil god-fiiftier. We must nek rid of oiir sLave-meiiiality and redeem 
; dd»tim from mit cmltnrnl subjection ami borulagt?, 

. Bdnealbo imist delinibily ancl firmly plnee m on the way along 

’ wiiloh wo may expert to attain to ilio liigln^Ht and Irnest V“alip»s-*-as re-* 
t^woaldl by our religion md ctbies. Rlnentiim ranimt afTord to purine 
■ ii''|»liey of nentraiily with rcBpect tA> the religions and elhteal yaliiei i 
; 4 t imaaot lie godless and nnmoral. 

' r Ai repifds oor edueatiomil programme, %ve venture to amke some 


B i) Ekiiioalioii has very largely eommercialiHccl itHclb Thk is wholly 
mt the spirit of oiir truly imtimtal Kysteiip whieh forbids the making 
'edaeafem a sellable commodity* Otir cdaeationEl buildings, hostels 
pmetimes, parts of onr edncathnnil sbop-kcepitig-^oiir show- 
euBtomers. Of course, there hits been m dearth of 
already too tnany for tis to properly attend to. But the 
"O^modtly^ M saliiiig at ruinously high mtes— the poor guardians cm 
affoid the cost Yet the stuff they buy with their life-blood do 
the market* It brings them no returiii save dire unemploy* 
Ark:deapafc ..-.nie eommidifcy^^,^ , should , be ohoap as.. 

if >il mmot be made free* In a oountry whmro the h%h^pl 
N- unim fee puW shade of Urn banyan or tel 

of nett, md .beautlfel hoto. to a 
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of tlio country. Tho f^tudont nlionid live in adjaeeot m^rfei vill* 
ai^es of their own mannjii:ecl by their own panehayet. ' Thus train them 
from the bei^inninii: in the diH^hariie of their dvie diitieH and corporate 
respoiiHibilities. And pvc thin training in the mklnt of t!ie real condi- 
tions. Their villages should be rnoch^ls of plaim healthy, and, so far 
possible, economically self-sullicient Hvinp;. JnstitntioiiH ^ should not be 
kept alive by ‘‘doles” and spooirfeedin^, Hpoon-fcd iuBtitutkms will 
never turn out full*c:r<‘Wn men and Winiwn. Tliey slnmld learn to %ht 
and drive out malaraia, tubemik^sis etc. The.^e coiotiit-s should serve as 
objeet-lessDos to the villai^cs and towns. Social service to be an integral 
part of tlie training. 

(3) Girls should not be made ‘‘in the imagd^ of the boys or yke 
versa. Their education should be laid upon reasonably different lines. 
More with reference to the hmne, rcquirenientH of social Bcrvic('> wife- 
hood and motherhood, and more in consonaiice with the best ideals of 
religioti and morality. 

(4) Men and wmmen who go to foreign country to “complete^^ their 
education, should receive here, for, say, 3 years, a thorough grounding 
in the best ideas, methods and practiccB of their own home etiltiire. 
There should be askrafnas for this purpose, where they shall be given 
the natural ‘inoculation^^ to guard against the denationalising and dete- 
riorating foreign “vinis^^ fmlueii)g seiiseless, imbecile iuiitatiom They 
should go out keeping in view the ideal of the great Swaimi Vi vekaiianda. 
( By P. AT* Mitkkopmlhaya }. 


Educational Reconstruciion in India 


Govt, uf India Circular to Local Government 


The Oovenimont of Tiidia addressed all local Oovernments and Adiniiiistrations 
(inciading Aden) inviting their oiduion on tKlucational recon struct ion, so that they be 
forwarded to the Intur-Ilniverslty Board as soon as [lOHsibhi, Air. CL S. Bajpat 
Secretary, Department of Education, Health and Lands, Oovt, ^of India iu his letter 
issndd from Sew Delhi on the 9tb. Febmctry 1035 said 

In recent years, notice has been given in the Indimi Legislature of a nuinbor of 
resolutions expressing dissatisfaction with the present system of education in India and 
the desire that the Gbvernment of India should tiiko curly stejis to render it hnora 
praoiical and useful’. For one reason or another, these resorntioms have not been 
moved hut oven if they had been moved, the Oovernme-nt of India would have felt 
themselves precluded by their constitutional position from assuming more that an 
advisory responsibility witli regard to matters which primarily ooncern IjQoal 
Oovernmonts. 

In lorwurdiiig the proceedings of the Third Oonferonca of Indimi Universities hold 
at Delhi in March last, the Inter-University Board drew the attention of tine Govern- 
ment of India in pariiciilar to tliu two following resolutions, which had boon piissod 
. unanimously'*— After valuable and protracted discussion, “a practical iiolution - of the 
, problem of unemployment can only be found in radical readjiistmont of the present 
, jyBtem of schools la such u "way |,that a largo number of pupils s'hall ho diverted at 

■:Oomfl#ion of -tiisir ' seco^ndary- education, ■ ■ ■' cither to ■ occupations' ' or ■ ^ to "separate voca-^^' 
I; ihBtitutioiis. This %vi!l enable the umvorsitles to improve their ' standard of 
In the second resolotion, the Oonferenoe developed in inmter detail thon: 
bf school reconstruction and pointed to the necessity of aividing the ^hool 




; 











#4 mmmmkh mMwmu^smm m wmi i mw 

nfBUm iate efrWu wli its«i sdf-r/ifitaliiM mi wifjs elfirly a 

4 #iwl #l»i«etiv0, iwimiumalW hj r«|iiir!^fiiTOiA "^Witli t mm te elat- 
ing iweb impmwmmi of whicatioo, fbe Oonfimm^ Is of opi^ioii tli^ tb® 

pmhi ol ki a wiiivorsiU^ for llio ihxrm i^honiM Ho At Imt tbrea yew, 
tbe iJonna! loiigtli of tbo cluriiii? whH:h ilia |Hipd ih tiMor 

nhmli iiol Itscit^c^ mi \% alao of opmion timl tliiH'p#rlml KhoitM Im dmdeii late 

fmr defiiiiia i (a) primary, m middle fin tnilh of wtiif?! gfj^w, fl^e meditim 

f^lKraW le* m^^hmvt^h" (e) iiiglier ■ - 

iwomlary (In whbdt tiio niodiiom of ^ idoeild He torntofiliif, wlieiaew 

tilts Is pwlr*alil€) mi {df iiriivor^ify oda< etioii, rovori?i|^ five (or four) for fliree) imil 
^ tet iltre# ywM rof^fo^divolv. !!o*rH Htioc' a forrii^il oxaminaHon^iit ilio oii4 of wh 
»fago, only Molding tbe iAuh^? of lrt^|\nnil formal oxanriinalioriH'f 

V. ?, U!i^;ni i:tio::^ 

The floironifneid of India Have oH, served tliat many rrovinrial flovornmmts lia^a 
Isf^a wviewing ihti sysli^m <4 S'diool eilut'afi^n nni hav«^ hnm i'onsidoritig the |KiSiib!ll* 
fe of its reconstruction sonicwliat mi the linnh Hy tfm raiv#rsiti«?^ Ck>nf©r^ 

ence. For oimiiiplo, the record fFyiilaH rnivi^rsiiy Oimraitt^se represeated 
that t Kshofiio of Bfhtiol iwmstriniinn is a ^ vital prolimnmry to the improvement 
of university teaching. A couHtoji^’o wiiirlt was Kommoned af Calcutf:^ by 
Ibo 0ovenitor-Oenerah discaisaed lls^i mmim wberoHy ibo Iniiverslty of C^IcnttA 
«iild l>a pIsfii'Hl CMi firacr selwol and tin? tJovi^rnmorit of India fhomsalw 

tor© i»viW the opinioits of tlm ITnlversily of Bdhi on tlio pnipoid^ mMe bj the 
Cidvtmte Ooafarenm 

Bio tiowmmsnl of the IJnitol Froidnct^ hav© gone fnrthor and In tho resohitioE 
toWi An^t 8 last, havm worli^l o«t In irrnat ihtml thoso profaisals ^with a view to 
^Uh opitikm thorf^ni. flie pithliinatian of this reHolutton has atlraoM much 
attwfioii in the rrms mi olm^wlicro and replies will he wahdu^ with much inter^fc, 
mi 0 ioi!| la the rmvincfe^ hut thnmgfiout India, htt inlcri%tiiig foatnro of the 

ID^luion to a quotation of mmm%\ oxtrac to of cuiinkms voiced hy CHhicationtoto and by 
dtotiMiilshM In fwhlk life, flwj iinotaiums dofmitoly suggest that the ^vgdue 
of uniw«lt| Mueatlon is imimirM hy ilio prtwnco In imiversifics of a largo immlwr 
of ^todonto who %m unfit for higher hfortry or s*dtmtilio ^lueafion^ that those studoato 
Mfimt hoito to obtain omidoymont which wonhl justify the <4 flielr iHlma^on 

that mo only fwible rmmlf m to divert thorn to pracdlral piirnuito In tho pi^-^ 

I iKiiviftitf 

I 1&0 ^vommont of India are cognlsani of the fact that m the prmuii constitution, 
this mi indeed most other wincailonal qucRtions romo whiiin the purview of the 
ProTlnoid Oovemment and, therefore, foul that kc would !« not only <K>naiitutioiial 
nl^ Iwlvlmhli for thorn to seek to impoBo a rigid mi uniform sintom of edtma- 
tfeni throughout India, In cM.hieatiom iiiore timn in most other wills of fife, iter© 
ihmdd b© irioh scope for e:^porimcftt and idso tor variety of tr#atment i«i<l practiee* 

. ^ 3)iwl Mia^ve is piBlerahto in inert ccnfrahsatbiL Perhaps the most valuable coatriV 
teUmi wMoh the yovernmant of India can nmke towards the right dovalopmont of 
‘■.^uotSem (a matter which is of vital imprlanco to the futura of India) is the provi- 
'riiou of a ol«jdo£ hottEo of Ideas and rssorvolr of mformatiom So ttoversmmt of 
are of oplmloa that the time has arrival, for reviving the Cautrai Advisory 
aM fiorMorOj they pmmm doiag so m the next ftnaaclal year, 

‘ ’fim view.oi iie yrid^pram imterest token In these matters and of the diseatisfaetlou 
Ij^glative AsaemMy and olsowhers mi also of the toir© of the 
' fcllf^ulrfveislty Bcmrd that these t wimtlous of the Unlversito {touferem^ shotdd 
'irro^ptai wide m po»^b!% the Qommmmi of India feel jushified to bring 
^.r Sw-imfprtot iwiktloua to the attontioB of Provincial Oovierjdtmoilte and ’ 

tor TO iooioe of the widw puWk - 

diteoted to make a lew »Mtil ohsamttous maluly lor & purpose of 
dlwp^iou m a uumber of wWoh appw to fee Ooferntoeut of , 

feprimoe, tim Sowumtut of ludla are partteuliiriy aMioM feat fee , 
wf ihouM mt bo liable to ml$tmd«teadlht mi feat fe«^y 

^ to imtotot to lut waji fen btuHtii # ^uea-^ , 

Mtififete ttet oMiirOf '*ouM be dteal# 

m but such facili-^ei, ^ to fe^tr for emfe ol ^ 
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adYBEced literary or scientific studies or for vocational training in one form or aaothor. 
The latter forms of training can only be sucoessui if they are based on the sure 



of the United FfOvincoH, de^jorve serious eo!i[Sidertitio!i. 

fhough of courBo, sub|ects siudi as MaiumI trainiitu, Brawiiig, and Natoro Sttidy, 
should 00 dov6lo|)ea in ail secoudaiy schools and though pupils of these sehoofc 
should be euoour%^ed to take |.iart la practical pursuits, ii m debatable whether ilm 
iuclusioa of Tocatioual eubjocts along with literary subjects in the ordinary seooBdary 
schools and eollegea is the best means of atdiievmg the object, wliich tiro UniverHiti^ 
Cbaference had' in view. To be successful, vocational training requires somewimt 
expensive equipment and above all experianeod and praeticai teaching. It sems 
obvious, therafor 0 | that rosoiirees should not be dissipated but should, as far as possible, 
be concentrated m tho institutions designal for the piirposo. Moreover, there m 
danger that hapliaxan! iutei'mingllng of vocational and general study may defeat &e 
very object, which it sets out ' to acldeve. Pupils may be tempted by bait of some- 
what superficial and desultory vocational training to prolong unneceBsarily tlm literary 
studies and thereby to drift aimlensly into paths which are unsuitable to them. This 
danger should be avoided* It is on these grounds, among others, that the proposal of 
the Universities Conference that vocational Induing should ordinarily be provided in 
separate vocational institutions, also deserves attention. The Government of India 
realise that education by itself cannot create new industries and thereby inereasa 
opportunities of employment, but boys, who complete the shortened secondary csoume 
88 proposed and siibsequently benefit by the form of vocational training* would be 
more ukely to be absorbed into industrial occupations and to make most of Industrial 
opportunities than are many of those who now sraduato or fail to graduate at a com- 
paratively advanced age. In any case tliey could probably receive educatiouj better 
adapted to their capabilities, 

A featui’O of the school reconstruction as proposed by tlie Universities coneemed 
and Bufgi^ted by the Government ol the United Frovinces is that pupils would be 
relievM to soma extent from the burden of frequent examinations* It is urged by some 
that these examinations will militate agmnst the continuity of study. From an early 
a^e in life, Indian tmpiis are subjected every two years to the ordeal of piiMio exa- 
mination* After each mtcrruption of his course, the pupil spends perhaps half of the 
first year in adopting himself to the new surroundings and perhaps half of the 
Eoeond year to cramming for tho next examiimtions. On tho other band, it Is coutendad 
that tliese axamlnations at any rate fulfil the purpose of keeping stafis and pupils up to 
the mark and diBcoiirago apatliy. Whatever may bo the view held on the value of 
examinations* the undoubted advantago in the tentative scheme! proposed by the Gov- 
ernment of the United Provinces would bo that each exaiamatlon will* take place at the 
termination of a particular stage of education and will thereby test whether the pupils 
attained the objective of that stage. I’or this reason examinations would have a more 
clearly defined purpose than Uiey now do* 

' The Government of India are confident Giat these proposals of the Univorsltiaa 
Conference in pariioular will receive eaimest consideration, which they undoub- 
tedly deserve, especially as they were unanimouB^ accepted by some of the moat 
eminent and experlenoed educationists in India. The Government of India desire to 
take this opportunity of expressing their appreciation of the labours of the Conference 
and the valuable discussions which took place* They would be glad if the Madras 
Government, etc*, after consulting such persons and authorities as they may consider 
advisable, would exjjress their opinions in particular on tlie two resolutions referred to 
in this letter. On receipt of these opinions, the Government of India propose to for- 
ward them to the Xnter-University Board in response to their request for information 
of tlie action taken by the Government of India on their reference and also to all 
Provincial Governments* By so doing, the Government of India hope teat they may, 
be of service in helping to co-ordinate educational * discussions In matters which are of 
vital importance to tea well-being of India. 
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Pi.ics Of BFmmmt Bciiooui Is the EotrcAtJoNAi. 

!Rie objoct of tlie middle -roraaerilar school or sboohl bo, to sopidomeBt tlio prim- 
ary sohoot to serya those |)iipils %vlio do not mm or are not aMo to fo to Esigiisfi 
se&ook, fha Middle HiigHsli sctmofs are howerer no mom than preparatory to tlw 
High schools. I’lie High' ecIiooIs rig’'dn in their turn hare two foiKdiojis to perform, 


firstly to prepare those who intend to go for higher oducatloB in^ the ihitTcrHlfy and 
geoondiy for the large ntiniber wlio do not or <'aiinot go to the CnivorBify to pro?e all 
round training of mind ami ehanudor <foia|d»:de in itself. HEtortnosteiy however this 
second object 1ms hmii crmiplotoly snbardiiiated to tfio demamlii tor getfirig passes In 
the Matrloulation Examination, 

TeXHENCIES IX BeCOKDAHT EmTCATIOV 


file most noticeable tendency in secaiidary edncalion has been howerer tor middle 
wtiaciilar Hchook to lie'-rLmHingly dlsapfafar, :sonn*timeB wit It the introThietion of Eng- 
lish as m optional siibjc^d re,snltiiig in their ultimato eunrersion to MhMfe Eiiglbli 
schCNils but more generally perhaps 'with a iieeline in tiie dennmil for tiusc insiltutioiiH. 
Of tlio 340 Middle Voniacniur Bchoek tor boys In 1010-1017, onlv .>4 stirvived in 
1932-^3. The only relieving feature in that the average roll strength haH liinreased. It 
is probable that with tho greater Importaneijs now laid on veniacrihtr and the inability 
of parents coiiseciutmt on economic distress^ to put their duldren to more expensive 
ijastitutions, these s<'?hools may continue to exist. 

In the Middle English stage there lias been an ull-ronad improvement as the lolkw- 
ing figures will show— 

Jximx Boys^ Sc'Hoors 


1^6-27 

1931-3^ 


1926-27 

1931-32 


Htmiber 

1,6J6 

1,845 

IxniAX Gibes’ Schools 
■■.dumber'' 

48 

50 


Fupik 
142,104 
177, Wi 


Nearly 3 out of 4 boys in the highest mkidto class contlinie their studies in the 
High School Majority ot the girls how^ever do not bf^yond this stega and that ei- 
plains why these schools still occupy the most prominent place in girls' edueatimt. 

There is however oonsiderabie wiistiigc from stage to stage an kloa of which 
can be obtained from the table below— 


^Tastags m BirrKREXT Staues 


Boys in first middle class tti those In last primary class 
Boys in first high class to those in last middle cfaas 
Boys passing the Matriculation to those In last higli class 
Boys m first oollega class to those pa^ssing the Matriculation 


From the tipper primary classes to the middle elasses and from those to the high 


sohool classes there ^ is a mirly steady ilow of pupife. But only about 2 in § of tha 
boys m the Matriculation Class ^totally pass the Matriculation. There Is an enormous 


wastage at this point just as there is wastage in the lowmr primary classes. This 
was%e can only^ be stopped if boys who would not ordliiariiy proeeM for tlia 
Mabactoation Examination are encouraged to finish their gmicral coiiraes of study at tlio 
end of ci^E YHI of a High Bchool, 

Makaobment k OoHTEOL OF Sbcohdaby Boiiools 

^ There are three difierent types of management by OoTcrnmant, local bodies m\d 

e to bodies. Of the schools under private management, some are aiitod from public 
and soma are not The pereent%6 of Govemment aided ami uuaMorl high schools 
to total number of high schools Is as foliow^s :— 

^ Oovt, aid local bodies, 

1921-22 4 % 

■ 1926-27 41 

Z as 

z:-: . • . , ' Privato 

^ Aided Unaided 

. . , 47.5- .481 
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wMoh ara oftea unorUlcal mid |iroeee4 fi’om one mirm$ to tlia other is that the 
needs, aptitude and eapaolty of tiia oliikl and tlw feasible Hues of educstbnal advaaoe 
are apt to be ignored and the schools run the risk of liehig pushed oat of their proper 
lines of work The problem is how to oo-ordlmde vocational with goBeral eduoatioa. 
For that tlie need BoemK to bo to have technical Hchools to give teGhBieal educatioia. 
with a modllieatiou in the s>1iafHis of general B^dioois to provide for ^odaeational 
handiwork’ giving the iioeessary hand and oje training. 

For agritnilturul edueatiou Oovonimioit give an egnipment grant of Ils, fM lor a 
garden meiisiiring half acre and Hs 2,0X1 for a four laeaHiiriiig live aerm. Teachers 
have been trained for giving tfits education and for the presint 10 muldlo Bnglish 
schools will be iiuaiiouilly dove!o|)cd iid.u a spetmil typi.^ of agricidliiral education schools, 
on condition that tht\v arc md conviu-tcil into high Kclumls. 

The most ouiHlamtuig rcviVuin has liowevor been tlio ini.roduclion of vernacular as 
the medium of iiiBtruction and rKvaminafion in all classes below class VII. In the top 
classes it Is at prcfsent optional but r'aiversity has ilolinitely expressed itself in favour 
of the vernacular as the modiinn of Instinmrion and ejcuminalion geiicmUy. 

Becondaisy Bciioolh ron Ixwxn Both 

The total numlier of secondary schools for Iiidlrm boys fell dtirkg year 1932-3ii 
from 2975 to 1900. There was however an increase in the number of high sehools, 
the decrease being all la the number of middle English schools. The number of high 
schools was 1103 aquinst 1076 in the previous year and that of middle English Behools 
1809 against 1845 iii the |>revlfius year. Middle Vernacular Ht'hools on the oilier hand 
remained stationary at 54. ITudis reading iji high sohook rose by 7,560, while middle 
English and middle veriiacuiar schools ropdrted a loss o£ 8627 and 198 pupils 
respectively. 

(a) Finayoe 

Total expenditure on boy’s secondary schools according to sources \vm as follows :«*- 


rrovinolal revenues 
Miiniciruil Funds 

Bkirict Funds 

Fees 

Other sources 

1926-27 

Bs. 

15,80.308 

27,791 

3,22,238 

70,72,943 

17,33,795 

Proportion to total 

17J 

65.9 

IM 

Provincial revenues 
Municipal Funds 

District Funds 

Fees 

Other sources 

1931-32 

1,07,37,075 

Rs. 

17,94,440 

42,928 

3,34,786 

©,21,730 

18,07,023 

Proportion to total 

17.8 

674 

14.8 

Provincial revenues 
Municipal B\mds 

District Funds 

Fees 

Other BOiu’ces 

1932-33 

1,22,01,808 

Bs. 

16,58,957 

42.182 

845,75? 

84,73,408 

17,75,889 

1,22,96,139 

Proportion to total 

16.6 

145 


The shrinkage in expenditures in 1932-88 was mainly brought about by the enforce- 
ment of the emergoney 10 par cent out in almost all expenditure except that for 
Girls’ Secondary Schools. 

Total expenditure according to types of schools was as foliow’'s 

■' 1926-27, 

.Ss, 

Ed, 85,94? 

28 , 85 #! 

65,767 ' 


filgh Behook 
.Hiadla English Schools 
3iiddI4 Temaoular Schools 


1981 - 82 . 

Es, 

92,?7,m 

28,68,776 

65,609 


1982-33. 

94,56,310 
27,85,186 
, 54 747 
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Ew^«e»t 


Oowmmeiit 46.S 50.3 

IlM-rkt k 35. 37. 7s fi,6 6.5 

Aim ' m. 2 -mm bm 7.3 

0.M« 3.,12 27. 2 

■' :|t will It se® from Itjat fn'tvoriimeiil lear a- suka^Btial jiro|Ksrtlois tl 

lie f«t, per 

®6 tola!' «X|>ericlittire oji %¥<mnlmrv R'IsooIk |:«a4 iaere.m'-d ly, 26 |W 'Citii in tlie 
eiKliisn 1026*27 ; in iv^hi it iiii^'rtw-4 Iv fe. 

,14 aocl^two-lbird kiks or 'I3'7 }M*r In lo!l2-77i ihcoat ham a I'Uilfier iiwri»Be, 

fie eWtf of additional Inrh Uh^., i% natural rnsnlf <4 tie grewtli. 

is tlie rmmksr ef imiiils tInHigh thn uvor.en?. l/o nt^r fainil |jrarti<%illv the siaiie beiog 
wmt akmi Es. I8-B*0 n }im\ 

ce^ts m different of huy^ M^euadarv h^hyjs were ab k»liowH ;— 

■■ . per monili pit selieol. 

11126-27. Ill3l42t 18^^33. 


High Beheek 

MMdIi laglish 

liM#e famwElii' Sebirek- 


. .. Bkhmrnh 35.7 3112 35.8 

-■ ' ; miSte laglkli Selmek 16.3 ■ 16.2 ' li.Cl ^ ^ 

MWilt V^mmnhf mmh i:l6 13.8 145 

;'-2’'te'lW-2f tht t?6ri|^a raeinlffare on a lojk high Mjheel in Madrasi per month 
wa® Sfe* 1|W7, la Bemity 2.208 and in lltofgiif Ik. 7^15. fh«‘ aterago mi per Isefeoel 
aad teal fnnek wm lls. 4,C^I in Madtm, Eio 7JI5 m Ikmfeay and 
la 1©B^. 

OTI iTwage eoit a! an aided high hcIiooI wm Ik* 7§5 in ICKik'^ imd l8:^-33 mi 
high nehed Ik, 521 in 1831 2i2 and lls, hlllUn 1832-33. II! thwe 
a word of explanation* A Kclmd dr^pemk ehielly m and grants* 
teomo Im not ineroased as the average enrolment per m^liook remaine the 
iig^e mt Is il lilelj to inerease m long as new sebook nonfinun to Im ostaMished ia 
hinmhers* And if the immhor of soliools. to \m aid«l ineri^asw the average Clov- 
.arameAt fraat must corres|iondingl,y devreaso imless the amoimt^whkh flowrnmont 
Op; ia grants iaorease proportionately* In the present' mekatic 6na»c« of 

wiHt mm^mm prying ealk on imh a posslMilff has to hn riiM mt 
St »» iwhiem therefore is a problem of numbers. Clothing perhaps show^s better 
- W natee of this problem than the figums bekm^ 

'7' V ,, 7 . Borf Hioe Schools m Bombay* ano BENCtai^ 

': ■ : .7 , '• ‘ ■ Boys High Schools, lSffi6-27 

• i,','"' '■•) ' Madras Bombay Bengal 

', V 4''llWj^ area per High Sohoo! (f.q. tmles) 4W W 11 

W-i atoinJKB: oI jgkh Sshoois per ffisirict 6.4 35.8 

- terie iK)|«diiaoa per High MM 

iit^WIe Sdbeok k sm more Birikkg. 
v»,}? ..BW-saMtoPW SgaooiB w MiPgAs, Bonait «n» Besaia ' , . : 

JIMe OokKas l«-2? ■ •■ 

“■ MufiWB. BoaUy. ; * .'"BMigfti, 


■t 


a^mbar o! I'mpik per ■ higb scheol In 1026-ff wm o»lf 23S In toga! 
wlule It was & in Madras, and in tbe fJhree upper classes, Bengal fiad 71 boya per 
sobool and Madras 138. Tlio av<3n3g6 Bambcr o! niipils who pass the Maferiomlatka 
from a high mhm\ is only 10 - Fo school can be eftltoently ran on Ih. or Bren 
h36 a month and hundreds of anaicUjd sehoals are able fo exist only kieMse they 
have little or no eqiuipment, employ the minimum shift and pay them a mere pittance- 
Hose schools iinfortunattjly tend to drag the otiiers down to their level 

It has been suggested that ttoveniment schools should ha deprovirieialtsed and the 
sayings idlotted to private institutions. In 1031-32, the jn^'cn^e expenditure on a Oot- 
ornment schools w*as Ms, 2.228 per month. But tins is no more than the genera! aver- 
se of all schools In Bombay. Even a de|u*oviiuda!ised school should bo efficient and 
if the avtirage cost of these schools were rediufod to the average amomit spent oa a 
school (not a novenimeiit 8c-hooI) in .l^ladras the total nlfiinato saving w*mi!d h& 
about Es. 3,1 suffioknit to give eatdi of the private schools about Rs. $5 a month, 
a sum inadequate for miy useful purpose. To make all seliools finauciaHy stable a sum 
of about Hs, 40 lakhs is net^essary. .Even with the deprovinciallsation of all Govern- 
ment sehoois Government will not be able now or in the future to provide for alt 
high schools in Bengal tfio linancial basis for an offiefi^ut education. Improvement of 
secondary ariucation in tfie province is indeed a problem 'ivhich should engage the 
attention of all public-spirited men. 


Physical Edoeation io Bengal 


The report on Physical Education in the Schools in Bengal issued in January 1935 
states 


In recent years it has boon increasingly felt that greater attention should be paid to 
the physical utnass of tlio scholars than had been done in the past. The problem has 
hmn attacked from different angles. 

Hygiene has been mado a compulsory subject in the jn-imary and secondary school 
curriculum except for the two top classes in the latter. At the same time medical eia- 
miimtion of the health of the students has been arranged. Altogether 16,700 boys and 
524 girls have been medically examined during the hist few years on the imtiative of 
the Riblic Health Department. Of tlio boys examined 23 per cent were found to be 
well nourished, 53 per cent fairly nourished and 24 per cent, ill-nourished, of the total 
number examined 67 per cent were found to be suffering from bodily defects and^ 14.7 
per cent to have eye troublos. In primary schools 26,292 pupils have been medically 
examined under the supervision of the District Health Officers. Of these 59 per cent 
were found to the defectives. In 1982-33, the Medical Board attached to the Stu- 
dent" 'yfellare Committee of the Calcutta Universty examined 2,748 studenfe (Inolu- 
ding 50D recalled for special examination) . A disquieting increase in the inoidenc© of 
mm-nutrition was noted. 

Since February 1983 the medical examinations of school children in Calcutta has 
been carried on by three part-time Medical Officers under the Education Department 
Of the 5,000 boys examined in Calcutta High and Middle English ^hools in 1933-84, 
35 per cent were found to be under-nourished, 50 per cent defectives and ^ 30 per cent 
with eye defects. Preparations are now almost complete for the establishment of a 
central clinic at whicfi defective children who are in poverty may receive free treat- 
ment, Free spectacles are supplied to all deserving cases. 

Physical training was made compulsory in all Government and aided schools in 
1^7. It was laid down that all classes should have physical exercise twice weekly 
during Bohool hours and -games -one hour weekly after school hours. A few sohools 
stiU avoid those provisions for want of an expert teacher, but the m^'ority have effao- 
tive schemes in opemtIoA' The syllabus of physical training . (1980) was oomplei^ly 
Tevi$ed„in 1933. ItotoIoii was made for ihe intoduction of a large variety, of inter- 
“lilipf activities to replaoe the antiquated **driIF' methods, such j5:‘ee-hana exerclaes, 



sm^ Mm ‘gam^, gymnasticB on apparatus, swimming wd life-aaviiig^ 
, rowing and folk dancing. The syllabus leaves it to schools to select 
Jist the aohvite which the instructors are capable of twhing mi which 
















M$ |HE»lfe!ti iinffer lo«*al c^iii4itlri8ii. B^t^tifli^, Clfti4«ig lltateliaii iM^tititliS ^ar# 
iimj i4r<iffif!|* l>,v ih^ l\i|mrtm«iit to m ¥ 0 litofM“|r 

ilottmiimiit kiTe ecnitral of moirt’meiiig I 4 

for Irm4t!r» aa4 to aBtai4t^li l^rancl^eii in iKiiot^k* 

|vio;x or JmkL IxtriiJp’? 

Hii Oofemiaaist |oovi<|*^l a of mum^y for granti^ Uo S6«?oiictarj 

mhmiu m^ iji»ira*-Nh*iH for afii^atataH* iiioili^ af in^fM-rtioii aft4 organisation of gmaas. 
BiO ooMitlo?s of tlia tliat rlt^nHo tlia immiil 

cif tlso giunt from itnmrs^hH*^ an*!, st|j|rir.*ni!,Y a- nu iiilosc of lo<al inlwst. from other 
Maii^ M^iools vroso niiai'lo ha ^iflKly this otviog fianlY^ to In^k of 

fiminfti tavliern. ao4 to |i»ooo;«! li?r‘ro'ii4' uf a%^aikble hit* 

woee iiii4 only Ih. 4Kirj was ntili>-»*l hr fho In tlw eireamslan* 

«, ii wm to i^^tihhhli n Traoiio/ in CMl-’.ntU for foaohers and 

to a%mt Ketosis to <hHN'|o{Mn!or-'- hoijf vport^ Tlio fkwnmeitt 

Irsining Centre in I1iy%i'nil Khn-atjon wan ?»|tsni»‘4 in ralontio m July KI32. The coat 
of minmg Iho insUtntion was Ifs, hl.dill hi an<l h\, Ifi.Tori in 1ll.13-lf4. In 

MSInM a grant of IK 044 was rivon tj tho Imlian S<4ioo1s H|Hois .^ssoeiaikm aa4 
Is, J,<1B to the inuflassi! orgain-alions. Similar rrar^fs aro Wini? 4istri hated this 
im, The aim is in haild np vifirdivi’o'oinil di-trirts tml divisional itSHOriatimm or 
oommittees to oiganise on a ‘-ysfomatio teK. These associatloiis 

^ EHIIated to the fontra! aKsooiation hy layinK mi mmsmi snbsori|4ion. They adopt 
Ije etc^ of the Indhyi Jfrhook Assf>,iatiyfi and receive assistance both 

Msd idir&jtly m organising aotivitios, Suth progress hm Imm mmle within 
tills short tlms that a eomplato diiiii of hiibltvkional clintriots mi cliTisionai into* 
TOociitlons afSIlakHl to the ceiifral assoemtion in tiipeetal to he firmly establishad 
WoiB 1«^, 

Kronts AKD TtYMKASTfC ClVBn 

tti Tslntble work done by Toluiitary sports and gymnaHtie ebilm ^which oi^&nw 
ly^Tltlw for yonng men and women nnenimorted with ^^loational in^stittitiooB ha?i 

mmB by providing liimneial asnisianee to all deser'dng ckhs, 

to "iittoiB|d 0 fl to asMki dnhH ffmandally mi la other 
fens reeelted excellent respmse from all pariK of the province, 
rat- twdwliig of fawhera hi physif a! tKlnoaikm in being carrlcHi m follows :*-* 

'■ ''Sfiimta listmctorH are sapplied for High Behook and Normal Trtimag 
Rtysloal Idaeation. It in intimdefl Kwinatiy to replace the drill-masters of 
viM oM fyp by itisl motors who have undergone a training of armdemic year in 
’\tll the praetleal snbjaijts of the new i^yllalais and in aHsi^idaiM lliooretkal subjfeiK attoh 
li.« physiology, psychelogyj etc. It is further intende^l that tlime milruotors 

y'Ao^ take o? 0 r the tBnelnng of hygiene in which they ara Hpecmlly trained* Them 
|yri tow iOwty kEtrtiolors In various parts of the proTinee* of whom 36 nualiled 
• ,titem»lTO at Hie f. M* il A. Cbllege of rhysitml Education, Madras, From 1934 the 
msde by ©ohools to obtain the services of a fimllfied imtraetor hiTO been taken 
kte toJOEiit in dlstributlcLii <iranis*in*aid* 

B 10 Wf^s of Middle iBglish Beholds and Junior Madmssahs mt being meti so 
M fosslble at grasent, by eonducting annual courses for traobers from ttee 
Aim% # to Bo teachers ara brought each year at GoverameBt ©zpanse to 
'■yftie C®®dar^ Tmaing at €aloutta and aw^ardM eertifioatas on suooassM 

.,fromliM*B5. onwards iliera. will, be throe oaniros., inckdmg 
/Sfe- W#' oi^har two being at Dacca mi itoigpnr and It is eipeotod Hiw 

choirs than wte praotieSk hitherto* 

K old fox Insgeetons of Schools of mriona gt$im m 

id training may bt oa|iably oanrM om 

1^ for towhera tom Oum Traimi^ Sohobls ware 

, me&Ms 0! pbjm^ tolling might iradualif m 

tMte^ iw> 0 iakd with phf iioril tiuoallon In. M 
mpftf.- lie dfflouiios hifs teltf 
ivoomFtety iwm# -wliPIo ttl to .,m 
y ii U Aw ^ ft# wi bh # 
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PflTTsiCAi. Kpt’cimif OF Qmw 

TliB pliYBical e^oeatioa of girls lias rmlvml demo atlontioii nmm 1926, OoTorimoRl 
aw subsidising the Y. It il A. iii return fur flio Hervioes of thdr phvsieal ^dtmofrasB, 
fbe latter eoiKlucfcs training dmmm for teaeliers, visits tlie schools in Caloiito 
rignlarh^ to assist: toaeliors in their work, and tours to ii'HifasHil sefiools to fivo 
demonstration lessons anti adriee on tin* spot Des|dte great diffienities ileliaite 
progress has been made and raphl devdm^imU are ex|iaetod in the nmr future. 

AVeICOME CUANoK IX ih.'ILOOE. 

AVlth the initiath^'e taken hy the ttovornment in I ho devt‘lo|imeiii of |di>^Hieai 
education there has hem a welcome change in tlie ont!«>»k ut Ike |*eo|de jinrmg llie 
last five years, it Is now mora gem-?ral!y reeogniKe-i that regular idiysical exereiHc 
helps in the prod action of vigorous mind as well as a vigorous hotl\v aufl tliat siicrass 
at axamiiiations Is iiBdess if it leads to a weakly hmly anil <‘oiiseinl ill-heahli, The 
old objadions so often brought forward h\\ sdmois sirili as lack of spnee, emi of 
apparatus, difhmilty of finding skilled organisers (ruid of paying^tlMonh |wejiidlts^ due to 
conteBtioB of caste custom, fear of nogleed of studies or ni injury ifuring garmm and 
many others ate gradually disappearing. I'hore is, however, mueh^ room for improve- 
ment yet The respoiiBo to notifh‘Htions issued by Hehool Medical Olheers regarding 
defeets'o! students is still inadequate. Tim majority of ijarmits tio not yet seem to 
realiBO that a boy with short sight, deafness, tliroat alfee.tatioas or^ fllgt'^tive froubk’ts 
cannot beueiit to the fiilbsi extent from the teacliing lor winch Im is skd to school 


All India Seience Congress 

22ad. Session’—Calcutla — 2nd. to Stb. January 1935 

Welcome Speech 

Colotir and p^eantry marked the opening of the twmity-second gessioii of the Indian 
Science Congress which function was performed by Bis Ex<a*lIoncy Imd AYillIngdon 
at the' Beimte Hall, Galcutte ' on the 2n4 January 1035. ' 

Weloomiiig their Excellencies and the memimrs of the Congress Mr, S^amapm- 
Bad Mmkerjm^ Chairman of the Iteeaptlon ConiMitlt^e, said : 

^This Is the fourth occasion that Oalenita Ims ^ been chosen as the seat of tfie 
Congress. During the last twontydive years India lias made noteworthy progress in 
the domain o! higher scientific study and raKcarch. On an oeeasion like*' this we can- 
not but recall with prida and pleasure that this has been achieved mainly through the 
©forts of Indian seholm who after assimilating the best that Bieir own Universities 
could bestow^ traToiied abroad, equipped themselves with bow knowledge and experU 
’ €000 arid c^e bsmk to their motherland, trained for national service. 

, ,,, **In this great movement Calcutta has played her part with far-seeing vision and 
’courage and has produced a baud of capable aud euthusiastie workers, wiio have bv bo 
means remained confined to their own University—seholars wliose oontribiitions in the 
difereut branches of sciencs have elicited the admiration of eminent .selentiste in other 
and distant parts of the world, 

“The splendid work which the Calcutta Dniversitv has hmi fortunate enough to 
accomplish has been possible as much on account of the far-sighted policy initiated by 
Sir AButosk Mookerjee,^ your first President, as through the munifieaneo of two of ouV 
illustrious countryman, Sir Tarakmth Falii ami Sir EaBhimhari Ghosh, mid later of 
the Eumar of Khaira. 

, “Outside the Dnivernty the two institutions which Imve added most to Calcutta's 
" fame and prestige are the Bose Institute and the Indian Ecienoa Association for the 
Oulhv^on of Soienoe* Much valuable work has also bean don© in the several scion- 
;.,afio deparimemte tinder State and private control which have been adorned by ofScers 
rahOwned for their ability and ,atMnment«. 

«KCMdnt|aWaB the pioneer, other provinces have not tead behind ami tlie 
here of thir distlBgmshed galaxy of talent from all parts of Mia btaii 
■ to Ihf progress which Iw been achieved. 
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It tewwr liK* for m ta timt wo r(»*h«| omr gm\ or hma 

ia 0 «^ it uiiB k mm nwismui^ u Inss If India 1*^ to oontrilmta 

her Intimate iham to toe fenowf^'^wlfo of tlic* world* It m not tor me ta diis-* 

iiSTf Irt tlin iwn yniir fntoro ^lioukl tnke* Hoi if yon mill 

etrmil 1 fcluall mioiiton fof jtnir €<oi?ijdon4t^oii eiiH two of ontkandiiig 

fcprtoee unit mlmi if we are to our oatooml ofHolotsoj and 
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'I Iwm wid tloit tlio fiitnro of rhile^atloii njrm tlio WMlontog 

$|if»d ini iwfmnliiK hold of the R'ieiaifio of loini and it kM-om« »i 

hr|eat imtf miio re|snseo! .vototoe in thh afioieni' land of oarn, to thinfe 

0iif ini pWMlg^ito linniioal iiiofifods fur f i|is««. It h fur pm to Irnlionto how 

to #t^op ®thil <|ot^Ht4on{ii|^,t imo'irtial, |0’<tl4eirov*hiin4 of tnitoi wlikh mniil 

obtoln If tnilli mul Hiuiity are to rate i||0 vofrli/'' It ,slooiy Uo mnoh ytmr doty 
tons to ooiilribiito towwr>to tlio ninkaj^ of llio lolinn iih/on yoiir firiviloKe to tiusely 
tftlato #ioiiC0 to oar everyday liCe^ to r?\a 4 i 4 it to«i tfio -^i^vial field of work tor tlw 
glft^ few Imt to male it thd inheritooen id th^ jnany, 

‘‘It is tor ym\ to riUBO llio tilairiard of rdieatton : to eoriyi qaalitj hy intor- 
liteting the ni»iitoM of s«ueii<.'o to tfte ky imldio in nwi-ii;rluik4l liugiiaga, 

freforiblf through our verna‘aUr,*i ; to aufull how of Naiure has^o ton 

to !ighti few roHolundy darkro'SK htnui < liav^d awii>% how goioisce, like 
innSitit toore mht hai® rktaral away douht and snioo^tiNon ami oiuoiod a aofor- 
Mrfing tisto bBhm tepairirig litmutidy. TImn la mm ut the loxddoian lo miaoli I man- 
tors to draw four attantlon, 

**lhB oto«r Is coEoeraiMl mi!li tha |MKsihility>-nay tin? im|oenifi%-*it tiiteessitf"- of an 
eloser ooniiootion tltn inHlIiution?^ yon rainasant and tlie dai’^olop- 

mmt s! iiodiiii liifinstrte* Whife it m true tiat hy your orli^iial re^iircto foii tot 
iitoilto WiirMfiyil smliitaao, iiml nmm Iiama auqnink totarimtionk ropntiitlois^ imspiiing 
to toioir four exmiipiaB^ It is time for you to rauBidar wimt iiofitritoittont ym 
Mli'foi* tos indnatoml roganeratlon of your roiintry for the propar nfilfeatfen of 
^;ii0 latxtosiiMs taw imterWi In which India afeniiuk and wldrli am at prtsont \m* 
to to jiiiidlf iitliliiad and that afeo not always lo liadmk Imt advantaia. 
'■'Miotii Mki ynm* Mm jm% Miiidarod the prolilatn of liel|dng ilia oWito of onr 
■lAni wopw not too iwhtbaljdafferm where dtfora«ia*H of o|«iiioii am hound 
A " to iriil lit feoM foar mil |Mmeoful hitioratories and from yioir orgamsod work- 
? \ "iwp't &ws |0u i^midtrod how seitnot should ho iippliftl hHVUirds the alfemittion of ’ 
’ ind TOsrto of your eountryman ? It Is fer you to nndertako a ^ 

»4 si 0 l«ihio toTOtiption o( luiliak industrial |imhl#mS| tlio soktlon of 
'TOOh r»ult in iht iffiprovemont of our wnomit? eondilion. Who sirs totor 
tof work than |oti% who art otfN«tfeHi to to inspirM aoltly by the loltf ; 

of swing your country m<l hntnanity amt not fer personal gain or jiroflt r 
'Je;' ■’ w»t »yto rtom eaa you glmn for all the teilitlon which you ham o hmn prifltosd 
..,to ^Crj iUid for ths eonfidenoo wkkh your oounlryinon Mm raiiosod in you f 
ppx. r^pomlhilttles me indood mmmm}. Imt liaTo tjdioa upm yoiiraok^ to 

tei m widoi^af to houndarte of knowlalgo. Your imtlrtbaiions amsuhJsoW 
:;> '; ito fwnlnidlon hj Ih© master mimfe of oilier ooiiairies wliieh offer oppr- 

■; dk' to wir aoholiyrs on a stoe which we Mm yel to attain. On you rmtB to 
V M IMIak- prait^e mA mpatatioa as a home for ^nentllk and teohnologioM 

Md i#oatofe Ton ostmot remalm satisfied with ^cadamio mktmmmU only, 
jom to millas your attoimmemts k such a way m to heiefit your oommtry 
^ Jtefs— to r^mrd soieoee not as a powerfmi Imslmment of dastrmotiom 
I# ^ Yilfi fm to ptom 0 dom of tlie pod of maaklnd. To enable you to 

’ ' ^ “ k uofeto mMon* you lers Jusliy tmlillid to unstimto from tibe p€^pli 

iMWni ...ij tmatos . of.. the. ...proeioms. . horllisp ...o.f-.|»owl«lg8, mmy fOm 
Is a mmm wMok may mot it my M marrad by lealmislM 
..ftfeioud ,mf . jm sxttmd ,,to usMulmwi ol your Imm ^ 

I® and iraistog hkhsr and hi^et to Mrio of . 

mm to ml ' 

SOT nrwd m »louf. -. ' ■ - ; 
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one pl«eo^ oaE never aeliieve that synthesis of naHonal sorvlea which must he the aim 
of, IIS indeed it m the sole jiiatlflcatlon fm% an Alh India or^mifisatiorL 

Though your activities thns extend tlimiiginnit India and though they Indahitably 
exercise a widespread and an exfhaadiin^ inthnnnaa the Viceroy lias Eevar yet haen' 
present at one of your iroMdings. I am cnufid^mf ihrtt my Memi and Joint Fatron of ; 
this session of the l-ungross, llis Ex»‘ollcsmy Sir Jnhii. Andersmn will not grudge mo 
the pleasure (wldoli w^iuld oilier wise have fulhni to him) of opening the present 
session and of atTording a pra<*1ical ilemonst ration uf the keen interest wdiich I and my 
Oovammont take in your deiiberaiions. 

^**1 am even more* glad Hint my pnstmee hero fo-diy eoiimidos with what may hB 
termed tho “hamiing of age’ * of ihe (jmignss. fn deseri king our present ago as 
prodominantly tho age of Keionoe, the Viiieroy said, "^Every aspoiit d>f luiman activity _ 
bears testifnohy to this (lontoiuioii. Even hlerature has h-‘eu tmriclied by tho concepts 
and terminology of seionco Kconomi<?s and Industry dopo'iid for progress, on its ■ 
quickaning forenn Human life Inis been shorn of many terrors of disease by the light 
which scientifn* iiivestigation 1ms thimwn on their eanses and on the methods of their 
prevention and cuux The data of scienco Imve provided lunv and fascinating material 
for those brilliant minds win:)He speculations seek the inner moaning of the nature of 
life and tho universe, 

*Hudia, the birth-plaeo of piiiloHOphy, cannot hut aspire to an active and lionoiiralde 
share iu those muvoments, wlierhor uii’litariun or philosophic. But, as I have already 
suggested, India is a land of vast distanees, and the isolation of seieiitilio workers 
presents a grave' disadvantage. It is, therefore, at least something that once a year, 
leaders ia scienee havti hoeu enabled to meet together in order to exchange exponenoes 
aad also to examine and discuss tho several contributions which have been made by 
, aoientists in India to the common stock of seiantilic knowdedge. 

offer iny sincere guod wdslu^s not only for the succossfiil deliberations of the 
present session, ‘tmt alsi> for llie future developBient of your Association which having 
completed, tw'enty-one years of fruitful ivcti\dty, now '^comos of age”. In the days 
that He before ns, Jndm wdii need, more than ever before, your help and guidance. 

It may bo asked what part does (Tovcniment play or propo.so to play In India’s 
contribnton to scdence. Members of the Congress will 'mad no edaborate reminder of 
what the Govornmemt of India have dont3 an«l are doing in this respect. Three scienti- 
fic services, whoso work lias won w'orld-witle recognition, owc^ their inceptioE and 
existence to their initiative, 1 refer to the Geologicab the Metrological and the Zoolo- 
gical GurveyB of India, Bhirther, the MtMioul kesearch Department of the Govern- 
ment of India and the Indian Research Fun«i Association, whitdi Is financed by them, 
have done much to aileviato human suffering in combating tJiose fell diseases whiok 
are still so powerful and ho liestruciivt*. 

^In the promotion of ogricnltunii n^search, on which, the prosperity of our agricul- 
tural masses so vitally depends, they vStiil take a useful share through tho agency of 
the Imperial Cmincni of Agricultural Resimreh. The problems of India’s forests, a 

f reat economic asset, also receive attention in tho laboratories of the Forest Research 
nsfeitnte, Dehra Dan. 

■ ^^AgaiU) a Bureau of Industrial Information and Eesoarch is in the process of foima- 
tion, and only last month a Congress of Road Engineers met to devise ways and 
metos of organising research in problems of road construction. In modem times, a 
country, witlioot maps, is a ^dark continent”. The preparation of such maps has been 
accepted in India for many years past as an important function of Government ; tlie 
topographical maps of this * country, which the Survey of India produce, bCvar compa- 
rison with those of any other eountry. 

hasten to add that wo shall continuo to render assistauo© in tlia directions to 
such oxtent as our resources permit. Nor is my account In any sense exhaustive of 
the share of the State in scientific researeh. Under our present ooustitutional structure, 
responsibility for many branches of scioutiHc justivity, as, for examplOj in medicine. 

" industry and agriculture, rests, within tlmir own territorial limits, \nili Provincial 
. Ooyemments, I have not touched upon their achievements owing to limitations of 
'6m6 as well as of information. 

■ Ladies and Gentlemen, Governmont can bo only a single factor in what is a 
•' 'Mtion-wide imdertaking. Scientific research demands tho sympathetic interest and the 
'ktfoctivs support of all who have India's welfare at heart, ox ^ Qovernmeate, Central and 
■ of univoxsitles, whioli must remain the pilnoipal homos of fundamental 

of pioneers of industrial development \ of landed magnatea, and last, but not 
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tall §t tekatlife tli«ati4¥«t. Tli 0 se primie te4i>ld«iik or orgtiiisftfioa^ wIiohi hrtum 
Ins tmmr^ will c^>msiTOl of ifiakrmi fiTi lifyrdl tie nin^h nm4^ tn^rnoa* 

^Hoa ifei tlw ftnaiM^kl M&tanoo r#arlortH| Uj tli»j Hfafe jincl hv llniV4?i^stioii. flo 
«nro|)la of Itii Bit Jaiosoljl Tali iri4 of Into fiirak Kfilli r&li| arni of lato BIr 
Mmri CilO^ aloiild h* mi oraiiloaK v|iii,ulant to t^eaofaetorg, Daly Ikon 

kadeni of HtkfiM'O saia-ifiajloriij oandi ili« of 

^l tiif'O ¥iiw©d witlj K|f 4 'N;aa! ioforohf aiia appwiation tie ^^rrorioi,^ tmiUmi feelweeiot 
r«»arf:h anfl i\m arvl ri^}numamU of iiplui 4 ry. ^crf whioh 

tlia liiifil givoti l»y the Bmiiii tiil i'^minoiv the fouiikiiioR of Ilia 

of Eaipaoaring m au»i ji-natjjis yf Ktool BroiliorB 

lor Wisoarolj ia oil kolinology at lAhoro *’xarfi|}le‘^--vKaro|ilo‘^^ whieli 

&$ aliO of a airl iHfoefi? a'i! *0)114,1 aorl iialoatrj 

wl wliiloli I Ii0|n| are Imt the lotO) urinei'?!^ of a far latjaiioy Ifotw^a 

lli» two la ihn rmlm i 4 KcieotiiH/ t 4 <oareli. 

*^18 for sckiatifrte tkom solves dir^-etiai: ^»f fslIaT^, Ikoy oaa, bi* 

tuftmwofk io tlio broadi^t seieH* of th^’* the itiiwiuiioa uf a^duoTottioat 

iMt 1$ poaBiblo witlihi fivmlat'so Ivt, h wrwr ^ er<4t umy l»o Iho fittur# 

MislMioe given by ^«overwooiil and hy |invate it ^im never bo Builokafe 

to imtMy flto ovor*iiKjm4si«g dejaan-is of s-'enbil*' ri-^euti in 1 .'-ugir^hb ^tbere* 

tkat thoro in ommt ooeti far an alfi'eiive ao4 ^ an a, anuoiieal baabanditig of 
yooJT I'^OorcOB. 4 vrt4lHievise4 naerdinatten of heiefiiOe' a tivioe.s ha^ boeoioo ioipe- 
riiYe', it is from this standgoiut llmt i o^|HH4iiliy wel’enio tie* fanrijeo;^ asal outlook 
of your Aisooistloa*'’ 

The Fre*We*ili«l Aidfem 

Br* X then delivered the IVesidontial Addro?^*^. Ifo referred to the 

W«l: of th# AoMemi €oxnmilte appoirdi^d I?iai year af the imUimm of Profewr 
M^tasd MiW, who presided over the ^^IM Omeress Ho r^^plaioed the oampo* 

^Moa 0 ! the oommlttea mii\ its work during the pmr. alluding hf tin* < antraversy vrith 
tie Bai^oro of 80100043 ami tdaind tlie presnn! poMiian,, whi^di m that the 

' Oommittoe of the &ieneo C;ongrinss reenniiiininlH th.if fln.^ body friilmtiat by 

& Gnifress sliall ho v^dlal the Kathnnil iuhtitafn nf of India mm. 

ibatl l» oo^opomlif e with the throe vj^sihting bodien of Ara4|nniiy m difereat piirte 

0 I I»#s «fc4 inj SMh otiw bodies m may be lonned in t!ni future?. He roeommomiod 
tiki fM«» OaOfress to aoeopi their Aeademy Committnebs ropnrb ami regarded It m 
, ^ that the Oottiml (Jommittoe of the wui-H not m^n^ssarily tlnaitol 

■ Ho we^it m to dwell 00 the nned in India for the organlaod efl’oria of solotiee^ 

8 lto1iog out that the Htatlsties amiiatde for aoidofognail work are hk*ii.nt> and 
§ mka ttot although it wiih probably Iron iliat tin? population o! India wau not out« 

' its potoutial food proilwctiinn there w?-re oiroutindanoeh which made it probable 

^ tossf iJis pofulatioa engage! in Jigricultaro wa^ morn nuiriiierous than hucIi a ealliug 
/‘■eoedd support wnomkilly* A hfn' on the land seems to be desired by the majoilty 
WkmB for its own sake, and mit only as a mere iiieaaH of subnisleoea ; cease- 
i there wm very groat need of mi extension id part-time imlustries which 

' eobld help to maintiwri an agricultora! populaficnn The appliii?atioi:i of hvitnititlo methods 
. , to the rearing of silk-woras raid the production of silk iiught make India the premier 
< ^iP:-ftoditots5^ ommtrj in the world* 

ptmfe of mo dimse in India is due less to iaek of food fhait to a badly anrang# 
there Is a mood for iooa! and practical giirwys of foodstuff m the hues of 

R I0I4 survey of the principai o^stos in Baroda published by Br. Antis and Mr* 
I 'to the Omnm Ee|H>ri, 

to Ihfe oom^toa Ooi, CMprm"& work on vltamms in® shawm the dietary 

tewed feoem m todia mid tomperaitoe refomtm need to wwate of 
niopagtoida » f ar m to deprive parts of the jpimlatlon of a ioureo of 
be irripliMieabto iltodness M® ten showu ffir 

to he due to 1 diet d^cient la oirhia vltomlim > 

mrid popiditloa^ 'Br* amtte emptetort &# 
ifetoh to fmy gr«rt . to many tomtom eltim la tetey 

ed ■:' m %m 4 p«r 
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la Mj tiiw U a tml ae'ecl f«? ^cieaiifi<^ tawii*plaa»le§ it lalia shjcIi. m tkni 
wrW oat it C-Jnmt Britain l.>y Bir Etiyffloaci IJowia, la this waf the mtd 
of urban and indn-ilTlal h!e may Ha iiraide4 for tijo liitara 

Bx, Hutton mxi emplmhinl tho oiiito exeopOanal opportanitioB afifojclod hf Mia 
for aBthropolo^ioil stiidios. oilier matters he tolorri^i to roceint discovarlw in 

Imh oiiUunil links Hetwixni flit* Kl^isis atol SyriH,mys nl Assam ami the Far Bast, and 
to roceat work on tfio bu!tort!i^\s of Malaya as pointing to the oomparatiyelj the date 
of lam! subsistence in Indonesia. Ho wont on to ur^i) cietaik-Kl ntiidim of the phyaleii 
anthropology of Indian castvs and tribes throiigh the co-offiefeiit of racial 
naed for instance by lh\ Bnlia in tin' 1034 Cfnisna, and tbmagh the study of blood 
gi’mips. He also aavoratcd % sfody uf genetic fm* which' easta system offers 

exceptioiml opportuiiifics. In |rriddslcn‘ic''archai'ology Im winhod to see the explomtioas 
of the Indus valley to the valleys at tlio damiia and Oanges, while in linguis- 
tics thore is a V(*ry prirNhUig nes\l far ti sunhey of Imliaii south of the 

Hodavari river. In pniiku^ar it wah nea»>sary to know whether any trace of Iftmcla 
languages was to be fmiml in 8ciifhern India. 

^Another Inaneh of resc;u'i*lji likely to yield very iniporinnt results, If applied eom- 
paratively in ImliJi, was tlio psyelVdogy of dreams and the symbolism of the snh- 
conscious mind. Th-o ccdloetlon of folklore material wuis also important m view of 
the very rapid changes now taking |>lace in life In Iiulla generally and partionlarly ia 
commiinicaimns, Ou the rcligiuus siih? survivals of bcliois warn to be louad ia Mm 
which wont hui^k to a fudmaj'lval staijo of hiiinao history* 

Ail this in<Hcated the enormous ileld in India for anthropological research in all its 
braaelios, and wdnit was most urgeni ly needed was iutensise loci! work ia the eolleo- 
tloa of materia! befora it was lost in* the very rapid changes now taking place, m an 
instancs of wiutdi was cited the tim in the' figures of road 'transport of almost all 
Mncls at tIm HI31 ffonsus. £?ctBimive w'ork involving generafisation can always be 
done later. Dr. Huttmi than turned to the practical valne of the stndy of anthropology. 
He suggested the application of anthropological investigation to the c|nestion ofdha’sjroess 
of mafes over females in the population "of India, its caiisos ami its conseqiioixcag'; it 
Is poBsibh} that the cuHto systoui and endogammis marriage may be partly responsiw, 
through excu^ssivo mortality iimong girls aged 15 to BO as a result of early marriage ' 
undoubtodiy contributes. Above all, tlie sfutly of anthro|iology BhcmM help to supply 
that ‘now outkiok m life. H would assist in getting rid of ideas of tabu whiali wore 
eonfmed by ?wiy means to saccigcs but llouidshcji wherover thoro was a highly or^S"* 
abed hierachieal religion. (Iiilouolmbility was quoted m an instance. Dogmatic religion 
always tends to be rigid, whereas Hie standard of human mortality, as pointed opt 
recently by Professor lialkni*, always Umded to ba quaiiHtutiva or relative. Too dgtd 
a code was apt to invoivi* m hi roHtrioiinriB in custom and bohaviour which are ooa- 
trary to the welfare 'of Society. , ' 

Anthropology was also qualiOofl to afford a hotter unflorstaBding betweecn tmm* 
This wi^ not only needed as botwetm Britons and tndians, but between different^eom- 
ponent races of India itself. We have to learn to adapt ourselves to a world wblok is 
rapidly sliriiiking, and bringing into contact peoples ana races with standards and idoa^ 
not readily oompatible. Failure to adapt ourselves to new and possibly unweloome 
“■’opiltoti will merely oanse discomfort to all. 

7 .Untfy, any knowledge about the human race 'svbioh anthropology could offer was 
to be welcomed as necessary to its survival. Great extensions of knowledge have been 
and are being made in matters which give man oontroi of his physical enviromment, 
but the merest beginning has been made in knowledge of man’s dwii nature and the 
control and the dovelopmeut of the human race itself. It has taken the human race 
about a million .years to reach its present stage of development. Change Jras been 
slow in the past, but is now proceeding apace. 

Sir dames deans’ estimates that the wmrkl will remain inhabitable for a milijop 
times a million years, and If humanity is to survive the incalculable ehangas* which 
must take place "during such a periofi,"* it will need all the knowledge of itself that it 
can acquire. The cbrnplaeent attitude that ‘‘Truth Is great and will prevail” was 
unduly optimistic, but it was the duty of all aeientists to labour to that end. 
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day’s "seaBion of the Congress ' opened to^ay- with hoWinf 

'under . various, , Fresideuts . at the . Frasidenoy,.' ttii 
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Bn F. .T. F, Shaw presided over the Seefioii of ifiruiidtin’o, T)r, J. IL Mitter over 
^Bdr:';':;'Beelion :^of ■ :wliile^dlie;’' SeetiQu; oF'Medleal and :¥©tinimry- ■RoBaiiroli ■ waS' 
:'|ireslded''Civer\Fy\'^^ ]E», E©K. lyengar^d .. 

■ i^gsfkultiiira -Sectlow ■ , v; 

rr43sidi!)g over the Agricailturo Reod'ioii, Id'. F. B R Bloiw. ll.Se,, A.FuG.S., F.F.8.^ 
spoke oil Jndinn agrkmlfun) and plant breeding. The hnprcfvernent of tin? prodijee ot 
the soil and the uoiisequent impruvemGnt in the cooilitioiiH of rural life in India, ho 
sdcl is tho ohjeotive o£ every agriculKiral ilepartinent^ iu India. In the variung 
departments of agrieultiire, workers ' in all brant dies of agrionltural Hcit.aieo Ikuo oaeh 
oontributed to the mass oC knowledge which w-e ptissess !o-tlay, ami we are only just 
realising that, if we are to ejiploit io the fullest eoononiie advantage fho resiifts of 
soientilib investigations in ngricultiire, we ininst add to the work of tljek‘ spe^daiists tho 
laboiirHgif (hTioers conconitjd with tiie iavesligatiuns ol inarLetlng— the urgaiii/aition of 
produeflon and tcvcdiange. 

Bealiiig only witlf improvoments in Tndimi orofis wliicli have rr-uilfod or may 
result Irani tlio work {F plant hroeder. Hie Presidtaif said ‘’TJie work of Ihu plant 
breeder has for its object tin? miproveimmt of ngrieiilturrd lU’odm'O eiilier in (piality or 
yield. At the present fiine wdsen prices of agriinilturrl produce are love Hu? "R rap rove - 
mont of the quality of agricultural prod mu* olT( rs ii ruoro promising field of rosoarclp 
ill thf3 eoonomio sonsli, than the production of Iiigh yiolding va, riel ires. |t is. Iiowmveiy 
not po.ssiblo to draw a sharp lino of dcmarcaiii^n between tliest* two goals of tho ]jlarit 
■breeder, ■: 


A field of work wliich has, niiHI quite reconily, been relalircly iicdcctod in India 
is the breeding of varieties resi^3^au.t to «Iiseaso. Yariotirs which possess varlmm 
economic advantages in yield and quality and which also are vsaici to iwssess disease 
. - rosistnuco have been bred in cmisiderald'o inunbers, but ihe deliiierale diiT'Ctioa of a 
plant brooding investigation towards (ho prodiiotion of a distease lysishuit typo has iu 
India been \'ory rare. At Fnsa reeontly we have succcedcil in producing ty|H3s of 
b'ahar’ (pigeon pen) wliicdi are resistant; to trie wilt disease eaurod fiy H'^Imari urn'/ Tlmso 
rosiilts have been published and further work, net vid imhlishmi, ims been iuirnod out 
cm the inherihmeo of tlie preperiy of I'csistauce hi wilt. 

^‘Rooont ]U‘Ogiv?w in wheat bre(?ding m India has resiilfcd in the pmdrudien of races 
' : of wTioat of high grain quality, Tito results of milling itnd baking tests carricfl out in 

thci TTnited Kingdom wdih Pusa wheats have shown flmt in a new type. Fusa 111, 
' ; India posscHSeS a’wlieat whudt is from the brmid making peoil of vir-w equal in quality 
to tfio best llaaitoha wheat Another iu‘w wheat Fusa 1M, is rilnmsl equal to Fusa in 
quality ami has the addeal advantage that it has juaiv*)*.! iliKi^aso rcsistaiir hfdh iu 
. iiorthbni fodia ond ia tSiud. 

(hi seeds arc a crop of groat imporfunco in lndi;iii agrieultung ami as a restdi (if tho 
Othwa Trade Agreemeut Imliau vf?gctabl<? oils and oil soc^Ih m*w enjoy hub.dautiid 
tariff prefermicinY in, the IJuitod Kingdom, To exploit fally tin. a<tcauic.ge>, of tlieso 
taritTs, work cm the improv(?raoiit of oil seeds is essemiul and is in prngTcss at various 
'^centres in India. 

AYliile the main object ol tfic genoticnl research ou limuv*d rd Piisft Ivah b.^-n 
eemiomie, the work has \icdd(?(l results of eousulerabie wneutilie interest e.iid the full scheme 
of inheritunee of colour in the petal, Rtyle and seed has been worked out and pnblislied. 

The present situation o:i potato growing is unsatisfactory. All tho poiatoos in 
general euitivaiioii outside South America appear to have been deirved frtmi one or 
two varioties that -woro iiitrodiieed into Europe in the 16iii century. Tlio uuinher of 
varieties 'was increased by selection from seedlings and by crossing. ]>iit with such 
. poverty of initial breeding riiatciial it is hardly surprising that^ little real progress lias 

w ' been made. It vyill be clear that there are many diffionlties^ to be sunnoiiulvd 
/ m^etlectiiig potato improvement in India. Bpto now" almost nothing ban been done in 

this diroutiom pratitieally all the ]>revious work on tliis crop having' liccu limited to 
gw;,' storage problems. Heceutly, however, a emnprelieusivo sdienie of research and 
breeding af Pnsa and at a siib-staiion in tlie hills, with ilm aid of a gi-ani from, tlm 

■ F Imperial Council of Agrieultiiral Ruseanih, has been dnnvu np. 

■ ;, y i'' . V ; , SugarcmuD like potato is a crop wbkdi is vegotably propagated and in tliis seuHO offers 

/ ' a Telafivoly oasy proldem to iho plant breeder witlx the accompanying disaihambige of 
’ _ tho ready perpetuation of diHcnse in tho so-cailod ^seetr. The "advantage lies iii tho 

j; i ' fact of course that a desirable iiybrkl can bo readily pi'opagateil without boing Iked 
.k: Jn ttie Mendelian sense* . 1 < • - 
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/'■ is ^ one aspect ' ot tile pk^it' .breeders work .wMcli' We.vwko; ■ for^. 'agrietil-v/ 
tiiral improYBinent in India, slunild not lose sioiit of. AV'e, w!k) are botairifits, may 
produce a lioavier yielding Turirdy of a erop/bnt therein n liinil t<i ihe ] rod noli viiy of 
tlio soil as it is generally cuHivated hy rhe ' j'.vot and ilforeforo iniprovul iiietliotfe of 
cultivation must aeeonipany lljt' iutrodiLCtion of iinpruvcod varif'ties if wo are to maiu- 
taiii the fej'liliiy of our lands. The Iniujurs of (ill of lis in ail our mspectivu briinclios 
of Bcieiieo are <'qaaiiy important iu the advanceuiciit of ilie oldest and iiiosl important 
industry in India. 

Meisileal and ' Vetersnaff Secll^sn 

Prc'siding over the Recilon of .?df‘dic*ej aud Yelarinary .PeHearch, Mafiir AT .1?, 
''JC -I'i^rngizr-. M. B., D. P. IL, L M'. S. spoke on .Rahies. Babies, he said,, has' been ’known: Yja 
manldnd lor over 2010 years. Iu ifie earliest pawes r.f histery of miHlieiue flu re is 
■evidence' .oka very remarkable knowledge as. to the charaeter'.o'f "'mine.’ 
lirsi reliaViO inform.'ition of \hi> diseafso among dogs is innud in Arisbilio (p. {}, d:3:}) 
wJio was familiar wiili tho sprejidiiig of the disea.so iViun. 'hyr t*) dog by msans nf tbo 
hii'e. In lS04 Eiiike uhsiano'd iimt tlio saliva fjf dnvs 'was iniV'divo. nnSl hn aHilieially 
inl'eftttl hcallliy dogs, mbits ami fuvls whh rahb'S })\ painfiur ibo >ahva of rabid dugs 
into freshly nmdig w.iuju'ls. Tiub was tlie ]»pghir.iHg oi iwperiim^ntal rosoao-h work iu 
rabies. Froui Pasieiir, by a series of hrillimil researelu'S. jo’oviiiod the ronstjmt 

(H'cuvreitue of the rabies virus 'in ifio central norvuus .’^yshon of n is*, used anhnulH. 
Jfo further showed ihni oihor animals could Vse iiifceti-d vriih it by direct inoi.'uUtinn 
upon the sujddcc of tliLghraiii and this resulrcfl in the metiu'd of eeriain dilagTiOsis of 
rabies. He olTei'ed Uj fiie woHd a }iiet!3e.d w])iidi would over«'onn> the ijife'-nion after 
it was iceeived Igv tin* inooulalioii of the ra.hit llxed virus in various stages of iilienuri- 
liori aud thereby |iiaeed^ Hie coping sh.um* upmi a life-rvorl: w'hieh Iuib lrair;ihrnu?d 
tire whole face of nicdieai thcfU’yt As tlm immunity response rip]jeiircd amilogrnis to 
tbai met in liacterial dist^ases, i'asteiu’ mmsidered he was dealing widi an urganism 
which lie was unabh'; to with the microscO|fe then nvailahle! I'ptn diite uo dis- 
covery coDccrniiig the disease is on a par wdfli the elaosicui! werk dmu* by hiiu. Tlnj 
failuie. to iHola'n" the virus and cull irate it was mill tic* iiiuju diOlculty in uiiikiug 
.progress. y . ^ ' 

or the many experinienis carried out in the cuhivatioii of rabies viniK, noi oim 
can stand criticisai. A sucAO^ssful enUivatien vend i pnwide tlr* cori‘\wl basis for pre- 
idiylasis as avcl! as bn* sn.^rdic thoranv. In P,l|:b N'ev-r-bi cf,dm*srdo lmv‘" rtrewn 

siiceijsssfuliy the rabies virus in te.sl t?ibf}s Imt he ool I nm |-.roe>‘'-'l wiiii ihe work aud 
every ouedvlio has repeatedi his pre<j»'dure has faded hi coiulrm his resadc-.. Aldemagh 
the iiattiro of the muisativc uge!d, is sidi tinseftl'd U masi !!!<wevr?r I'iS'eiV’j censidera*- 
tiem in any tfisimssimi on dis^rmes, caused hy lllfmblc \inise 5 u 
/ . By ';lxir The,' largest proport'ion of ],)ers(ms who: coine-t-o and 1 “raJ)i-c,-.iiist!'hil:eS'::'for,:’tr^^^ 
iiKCit' licwe been bitUm by clo'i's. Begs must Har-referi} be reayrd *d ;■< Hu* deirf 
in ]M'odmdug‘ laormlily from foen-opbobia in nrim Ja'acds indi^d ab*‘ut a p-w <-eoi of 
the bilim ; cats sl'dl saia.ller preporliou : wleiid. ol'lcn* animals may be left oin ef .:?em- 
;'mldenddoii.:'eI;f :.:ra.l)ies'',an:!ongst woref: to Ik)- prnetioally ■eli'ni'inate.d, notgmly ,won.ld\^ 
The.: greater; iiiunher :or cleatl'is. -froiii hyd.rdphobia:d.n ■ man-' bo pimventeflT l>ut,.'also’.:;a'''.lar|^ 
;:r:iitmihor .ml cattfo :,aBdmtomestio.-di!iijnaIs ' wiori be. saved.. ■ Stray ''dogs' ' ■whaii:' rabid traas^’' 
:;::.mltk;nrfeettoii' her 6 ,,'''the'm,.'€fid' every where'"' iii they ■suomim..lv to tlia' disease, ..■ . 

vg:; : ^:rabies- Jias heoii'. so successfatly ■ -controlled tliat.' it . is . iiow"''' regarded.' 'a.S 
y'eto:irely .'a .‘frontier gdiseas?^^ that is. to say, every case 011.' man .and .am.iimls.:ca'a.bhe'.' tr^ieod;' 
to an inqicrtation and rigorous preventive measures avo pnnuptly takmn In Austrahr. I Iwv 
lieve that rabiivs is iiruv iniknown. Tn the Briiisli Isles Hie minndius order was inirodneiol 
followed hy the qunrauiiuo of all iiopoHed tlogs, aiiii this luts no. died in the i:-‘rch]]f‘a^' 
:dIo:n'.of ;th.e. disease within a -few -years. ::At the time, tlici'e wasm public 'O'litory agi;iios,t:' 
fhrso orders but. >a.i rhe cml jnstihLvl the means ard pm^istcud'c wa< e.rewnod with, 
■■/success. ■To ■con.trol rabies, dogs uiUBt.ljC ooutrolled ; a.Bd if .niiy ■class- or ■iudivickial isd:ieyeiid,' 
umtrol they piust be gradually climhcdetl met no* allowed nvelu 10 come in-l\> evis- 
'tehee. 'lie ;thjs;. :eudeaY'our, the '.Stiito '. .and'tlie ; publi'c. .arc interested ''aud . earnest '..cO--- 
./tolkhatioii 'isgtiCcess e^l''^lI|. ':sides . if aiiytfiiiig- .is.^' ,to -bo:.U:c'!i;!,e'ved ' in '■'the -.'way: o.!bregu-, 
:c.lapi|yth© ' dbg.e:uiisaM^ aiid-dhe danger lmm.'-i'ahies,;^^^ /V\A ■ 

■;. , . Third Day— Calcutla — 4lh. Jaiufr.sry 1935 

::A//-::.':;.A:-fj'' "i::,; Afil:,l8i'0|^0l^gf ./Sacllosi ' ,,.'/ .. ' y. 

AAA//Bi/ course. v'of/th ^ thlM: dhy ■s:'me3stoir'/'of' .the 'Ckmuress .ilir'ee' scuHoial: diitoetl.iigs wmiY 
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Eresld&f ’"vOter :1;li0::SaQtioii olr -i'ntliropolog^, :'Dr,y 0* ■■. :S, ;M,; J;,,: 

(Oantjtb) s^ftoke. on ‘^Anthropologj’’ inid nur fohieafional Sysf,n?ii/’ llo s|ioko rai tlw 
Hyo]su of -tlio siudy of flus hu^jVIk and the *msiduous resiVirolaM r^u far, whioh sliud 
light OB tlie early Ht?tgO';i of cultures of Eyy|>t ruBl iVdesiiocg Asia MyK)i% Mesopotainia,, and 
i^uivia. Added i<> tlid ]>reluytoric ou 1 lures of AVesicm lurop*' the woik of sclidlars 
for two geui?ni1i(>uH has reveaiod the ]trehis1orie iodture t)f Ceutral attd tryout h-l*>ist era 
rlTOpe,' ^oEtdio .and, o! the ■ Caspian,' of Ceritrai.' Asia, oEClima,' ■ of India 

and m particular of the Indus Xhiiley and of xVfricra 

'Howl'd is-;'v/8lI“kiiowii' to tlie stadeiits of the history of human culture (coiitimmd. the' 
speaker) that flio ojirly slnyes of the Livirnaatioiis of juau arc 1o hooked fur iu iltuso 
lands rather lhau iiCtlie prehisloric soils of Eur(>fa> or Ahhai. Tim yray, comiiieree, 
iiivaslous and otlnrr Inuuairactivities hrmiglit into cIoko coutact, enue witli another, tlui 
■^TuiaditshMdtures CjiTicasus, in McBopotamia, in Egypt, in the. Aegean • atMl:\eyeu:'' 
iu I’liiiia is a fasriinuing and au'hiFtriietive slmly’iu lliohicvelonmait of civilizations, 
d't :'estahlisbed^ the. reality ,, of enitare'-coiitaefc aiidjiS; eiiects ii:i tetiisring’ the ..cause; of ■ 
higlmr civilisation. 

'That culture does not run miifornily hut has its own cycles is luiothfu' im|>orf,aut 
lesson which is impresscMl upon tlie ininds of stiuleiils of llio civilisations of these 
areas. It leads th.e thinking mind to prohe into yhe causes of cyclical c'hrmgos of 
civilihjitioa. bhidy of Iho oultiircs of tliese areas is houml to tell the students tlic 
extent to which twory sueec^eding and higher jiliase of civilisation is reared on the 
basis of tlie precediug ones. 

Altogether it furniBhus the best poof of tlio eoiiseious or iinconseiouB eo-opBration of 
the. human mind in creating the civilisation tliat Europe, heforc3 the developmerit of 
modern seieaee, became an heir to and thus emphasizes the su|.>reme need for 
patience, tolerance-, and respect for some o! tlie contemporary people’s for their 
- present bar lavard ness. 

To ladiaii studemts it wd 11 bring ii mental bahiiioe wdiich^ will ^ enable thorn 
to avoid a sonso of iufericuity or of eomidaconey whosu inanifostations are very 
detrhneiital to our national interests. And yet this impoituni and signiiloant aspeid 
of a study of culture? does md. funl iis proper plaec in Ihe olllcia! coiicefdion of 
A.iithropoiogy, which deals almost exclusively, in tho }»i’uctice of untfu-ofsologists, with 
the wuihire * (d preiiUerate peoples. Kvoii 'in tho sylialms(?H of the degia‘8“eoiirses hi 
Anthropology of; many of the Jh’itish Univorsitios suoli a study is hot prescribed, 
The syllabus of tho r^mulon Ihdversity in this subject is pHrluipis the most coinpre- 
hensive atai cfnieeived iu a very liberal spirit. Ihit even in that syllabus tlm study 
of culture that is expectod of llu? caadidaies for the IlQnoiirS''degrt’(? in AntliropLdogy 



dcBiruhle lo define oui’ province in a caihulic spirit su tlnn: there may uol ^ be disso- 
eiutioa nor osaorlappiiig. UuCortiaiateiy tlrnre is already prevalent; the view whicfi. 
coniines Aiithrojiology to prelitoiiito pocjples, iSciolugy to :mfidorn nations, and Aucieiit 
History to ancient civilised peoples. 

It is rny eaiuiost desire to protest against tliis view that has led me to address 
, you on this subject. I firmly believe that courses in Anthropology must include one : 
on the comparative study oi'oultuTC and another on comparative' social institutions, 
embracing the onl.fcm‘6 'and insHtutimis of preliteiate, ancient civilized and modern 
nations. Similarly, courses in Sociology must include them both, and in addition a course 
on Race. The distiiiotion betw-eeii the course in Anthropology and tlie one in Socio- 
logy must lie only in their emphasis, AVliile in Anthropology racial evolution and 
distribution and the cultures and the social institutions of prelit orate pooplus are 
vStiidied in vastly greater detail, in Sociology this stress must be laid on modern 
nations. Anv other disfmotion is, I submit^ spurimiB and detrimental to the best 
mtorosts of both tho subjects and of society. 

hi the present condition of our country, Anthropology ought to pirove usciid in 
both these ways. There aro a numbor of ' peoples, jungle tribcis uiui ot!u.ws, wlione 
: assimilation in our civilisation is one of the important problems awaiting solntion. 

; In order to bo able to solve tlio proliimn their past and present condition must be 
' omfidly stiuHod, their cultural afmities fully investigatoa. No doubt an amount o! 
-good v'matem! is ah-eady available. But the problem has not been tuithoritativoly 
- enquired into in the" M It is time that an expert committee were 
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conilitiM: 'of tlx0se ' .peoples ' ■ ' liaye ; i*emaiiie^J , ■ ■outsJ.de ■■tlie' liatfi .|jiv'ciiltitral; ,y 

te’rdepaient;: aE^''rour:';.:e 0 aiitry,,; :|Bcp'eflie.r: 

■lia?0':.:AO: eeraeiiitO:\cIos^ wltl'i ', tiieso pooplos 'in tlieir. adio'iiiBp^iti^e: y 

pugiit' to'liate ..a:.;gooii'' trainmg ■ Ie' A-niliropoIogf ■ , in ' geiiB.;ra! iani t'lie .etliography.'O.f 'iiie :' 

specific area in particultar. 

The need for a study of Anthropology Jvccanso o[ ils odher use is t>v**n yiuitu* in 
our counfry.'' I believe, as ■ all educatioiiiBts .luiist, 'tliat: knowledge socnier ■ or' later . 
'infliienoes our attitudes and ■. practices, to 'a groater or less extent. _ .riiave 'already' 
dweit/on the liberalising and ' liberating iidlaence.' of a coiiiparatiye stiidy . of .^ 0.111 ture. ' 
it'' the present jiiuoture, when 'we are ’ passing' tlirmigh ' a tryi'iig, |il:ipse;; of 
withfWesteni, culture, a deep study .of cultural process, d.he need 'for- ooiihicity^ 
.interaction, and the cyclical nature of ci'V'ilisatio.a ■ o'oght to orient j.is properly- towards':' 
the sitaatioii. '. ■ ^ 

': " It is .ae.eepted by a large' number of. our ediieated countrymen' that'. tfie«r -is ■-■pnich.;- 

■ fflaladjustment in our social ' iustitations, and 'auaeliroiiism-' ■ iii .some ', ' of ■ .^' our -religicma- ■ 

■ beliefs and 'practices, . It is -also fe'lt.by_tiiaiiy that one -of the'chtcf '-cmtses of the .-.lack' 

■Of: unity 'between. the Muslim and the .Hindu sections, of 'mi r, 'natio'ii ; is iiuitunl-ig'itonmce ' 
of -their respective 'cultures, .A fgonerai . -stady' o.f : eii'ltiire ■' tliiis .■''■becomes a'' ' 

necessity with - , every educated" '’Indian, ' It ‘'thei- e-fore- ■, ougii't to .iliid .a' p'laec; in -oiu:-';;. 
University curricula. 

It is well known to you . tliat many of our social reformers when ilicy sugucslefl 
certain reforms i.u our social (rastoms and religious I'chefs appeulcd aiki i.hevty rue 
many wdio still appeal to — the old scriptures and tiled to gain support for flieir ideas 
by iiiterpreting the scriptures in sucli a way as to ujillold the ideas tiiuy wished to 
^promulg-ate..^ In so far. as such an attitude assumed- . that many cif- the desirahle: 
reforms •were only our ancient eiistoms and beliefs enshriiied in the scriptures but 
latterly, mis •'mterpreted it engendered— and. even now it does so*---a' .fiiuirlBdief --I'ii 
minds of laymen that our scriptures are all com|:>rehensive and •we need not go out- 
'side -them' for reform.. It strengthened- and strengthens the cominon '-baliel: -tliat -our' 
scriptures are infallible. 

1 ! the reformers iiiterpi'eted the ■ scriptures i.ii a manner to iipliold their views ■.'sebim" 
of Pundits could vouchsafe for the ixficepted and routine interpretation w.h*eh fully 
eudorsod they cur rciiii pruutiees and beliefs. Laymen aln^atly very favourably bias-'e:! un 
behalf uf their eustoms were and aio swayed by the inferpreratitut ol Hicir hehAvd 
Fuiidits, The .result is that in spite of tlie splendid endeavour of Ur,? many lagli"Souled 
and ty.y.iK- 3 st ivdoriners th.o desirable .refoniLs have been very slow to eoiue lalo 
practice. J firmly believcthaidhc right method of approach iowairil’ ll)e lUMblh-m of soei;d 
and religious roforin is not by way of an a])fH*;d to a fresli iulerprot-'-pimi cjf scrifuuri'a 
but by way of presenting to ul! i^ducated peeple—und ihrcmgli liu-m at evocerl baud to 
even ^ the iinedueuUHi ones— a ('omprefis 3 iisivt‘ pbdurc of suriM fu-uhafim:.;, ^ , and 

religuais belkd's of jieoples o£ ilirferent tdimes u,ml times mai uf vuihui.^^ sfagea of 
cultural development, [t is only wiien onr educjded brethren are aruied \x\ih .u rem- 
parative study of this kind timt sonie of tlimn at lea.st will develoi^ n |.e.oper alfitirio 
towuirds our existing eustoniB and bediefs. 

.All those, theve-fore, who wall iiavo the* chance of had.in.g |uibli<^ opinlm in 
lunysoever a small area and in whatever capacity— wiietJier as a tahupufllcm* cr as a 
jMditical leader or as a sotdal worker — Hlimibl have made a ctneparauve studv uf s^cia! 
institutions and religious beliefs. I Bubniit tliiit the end can only be achieved if ilsis 
aspect of Anthropology is made compulsory in niaiiy of our euurses of study foj' 
various examinations. 

The consitoatioas set forth abovo have led me to the opinion that the axaTiii mu' iou 
;for the reoraitmoixt to Civil Services ouglit to have <,:ei‘iaiit sulrjects eom[«ulsory aiid of 
.those ■■ at : least'-, the -two asp'eets of Anthropology— viz., a genoi ah study' '-of - culture '’aiid-'- 'di 
■■:eomparative study .of. soma! institutions and. reiigiousc beliefs— iiiust* her ■.■■■cm.ev^'tiitella 
". ■ . achieve the objeotivo , ■ they ' o'ugiit '. to,,’ be'.’introcliiooci, along ' with ■ some '■'■■0't:!ier':'-Sf:i;y;ml 

■'.emenaas,:; as eompuisory-. subjeots, .fa'Degteer'OO'orses \vluoli :-p 0 rtahi'. tci-i.um.-spe0mliHed' 
examinations. 

'■■'.. '■Mciima««e.,of..€mLTiit. A'-/; ;; 

tire ;Seeti:OE’ 'of 'OliehifettV' -I'li -.liis-'-^nddress -oi 

:';v;ivprkcpnA OoaLTar 'llydrocarbons’k ' ;gav0- iir tiie- buginumg,' u;Ail■Cttd■':ve?:hl^^ 

that iiad" 'Mobu , ■ .dona with .-fha 

■ l^r, r'Biroari:’ "Ms- ' aitvays- a:,l!a?odr voi'Aoiiihiiee^a 
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Presiding over the serjiion of .-liithropology, Dr. D. 
(Carital))^ spoke on '^^.nlhrotpoiogy and oiir Ednoational 


itv' 


iHii 


S.'Gkurii^, M. A., Flh 1). /' 
Bysteiiid’ . He spoke on t]ie ■ 
sco]M5 oi -the study of the subject and the {issidnons ivseanilu.'H so far, which shed 
Mgiit on the early BbigesoC ualhi res of Egypt and Palestine, Asia ^liiioi*. Mesopotumia, and 
PervSiu. Added to the prehistoric cuiluii't's oC ATesteni Europe^ the woik of scdiolars 
for two gem?rations Jjas re^aiuled the ]U’efiistoric cullurt^ of Central and Houth-Easlem 
Europe, of the Guicasus, o,ud of the ' Cas]dan, of Central Asia, of Cidna, of India 
and in particular of the Indus Valley and of Afri'un 

]!?^ow it is well-known to tlio students o£ tlio Iiisfory of luanan oidluro (eontinuod the 
speaker) that the early stages of the eivillijaiions of laau arc to bo looked for in theso 
lands rattier than in the ‘pndiistoriu soils of Europe or Africa. The way, con’iincrce, 
mvjjLsIons mul other humaTraetivities brought- into close contact, one with unotfung the 
%'arious cultures in the Ctmeasiis, in M^^so|■}()taIoia, in Egypt, in the Aegean and even 
in Giina is n fascinuling and an instructive stady in the developinoiit of civilizations, 
it established the reality of (uiltiu'e-eoiiiact arid’ its affects in furdiering the cause of 
higher civil isat ion. 

That culture does not run tmifonnly hut huis its own cyadcs is another important 
lesson which is im])ressed upon tlio minds of students of thu civilisations of ihese 
areas. It leads the thiuking mind to probe into the causes of cyelicai changes of 
cdvilisation. Btudy of the iodtures of these areas is l^ound to tell the .studemts the 
extent to which every succeeding and higher phase of civilisation is roared on the 
basis of the preceding ones. 

Altogether it furnishes the best: poof of the conscious or iinconseioiis co-opertitioii of 
the human niimi in creati^ig the civilisation that Europe, before the development of 
modern science, became "an heir to and thus emphasizes the suprejiio need for 
patience, tolerance, and respect for some of the contemporary peoples for their 
present backwardness. 

To Indian students it will bring a mental balance wdiicli will enable them 
to avoid a sense of inferiority or of complacency wdiose .manifestations are very 
detrimental to our national interests. And yet this im pm tant a.ml significant aspect 
of a study of culture does not find its proper ]>lacB in the official contjoption of 
Anthropology, winch deals almost eKclusively, in the practice of antfiropologivSts, with 
the culture ' of preliterate [peoples. Even in tlio syilabust‘s of the degreo-eonrses in 
Anthropology of many of the ihitisli lIuiverBiilos sucdi a study is not; prescribed. 
The syllabuH of the .Emulon “University in this subjo?d. is iKudJups the. most eompre- 
hensive aud (jonceived hi a very liberal (spirit, Hut even in that syllabus the study 
of culture tliat is expected of the candidates for the Jlonniirs-degree in Anthropology 
, does not extend to tlu) study of most; of tlio great aneiout i^tvilizaiimm. 

‘ Recently there has been' a tendency in sbmo of our iriiivm‘situ*B^foJ?itrodueo in, 
their earricula the subjects of Anthropology and Bochdogy. At; this jiujuturo it is 
desirable to define our provln^a:} in a catlmlVc spirit m that there may not ^ be disso- 
ciation 3ior ovorlapping. Unfortunately there is already prevalcid: the vieev wltieh 
confines Anthropology to prolitorato peoples, Sciology to modorn nations, and Ancient 
History to ancient civilised ]>eoples. 

It IS my earmest desire to protest n.gciinst this view that has led me to address 
you on this subject. I firmly believe that 'courses in Anthropology must iriclndc ono 
on the comparativfc'^ study of culture and another on comparative^ social institutions, 
embracing the cultnro 'and institutions of preliterate, ancient civilized and modern 
nations, similarly, courses in Sociology must iiioliide them both, and in addition a course 
on Race. The distinction between the course in Anthropology and the one in Socio- 
logy must lie only in their emphasis. AVhile in Anthropology racial evolution and 
' distribution and tlie cultures and the social institutions of pfeliterate peoples are 
sthdied in vastly greater detail, in Sociology this stress must he laid on modern 
nations. Any other distinction is, I submit, spurious and detrimental to the best 

- interests of both the subjects aud of society. 

- .. In the present condition of our couiitry, Anthropology ought to prove useful in 

r' both, these ways. There are ■ a number of" peoples, jungle tribes and others, whose 

assimilation in our civilisation is one of the important problems awaitijig.Bohition, 
In oi'der to be’ able to. solve tlio problem th@ir past and present condition must be 
y.v oii^oluBy studied^ their cultural oJOImities fully investigated. No doubt an amount of 
material is already available. But the problem has not been autixoritativaly 
VSibO in the light ol the material. It is time that an expert committee were 

djllte \fi Qu? Congress or by ,'the Government to dlsauss this problem and 

t be ' worked out ■ with' 'a view -to, ameliorate 
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the eonditioa of iheso peoples vrlio luxvo remaiiiod outside the iiaaiii path, of cxiltiira! 
development iu, our coiiutvy. It is (dear that the District and other officials who 
have to come into close contact with these peoples in their administrative capaciticH 
oxi^^ht to have a good training in Anthropology in general and tlio ethography of the 
specifiG area in phrticiilar. 

The need for a study of Aiitiiropology because of its other nso is evon greater in 
our country. I believe^ as all educationists must, that knowledge sooner or later 
inflaencus our attitudes and practices, to a greater or less extent. I have already 
d^velt on the liberalising and liberating influence of a comparative study of enlturix 
At the present jiinctitre, when wo are passing through a trying phase of contact 
wdth Western culture, a deep study oi cultural process, the ueecl for contact and 
interaction, and the cyclical nature of civilisation ought to orient ns properly towards 
the situation. 

It is accepted by a largo number of our educated countrymen that tliero is much 
maladjustment in our social iuatitutions, and aimcliroiiism in some of our religions 
beliefs and practices. It is also fidt by imuiy that one of the chief causes of the’ lack 
of unity between the Muslim and t]u‘ Biiidii*' sections of our nation is mutual ignorance 
of their respective cultures, A fgoneral study of culture thus becomes a national 
necessity with every educated Indian. It therefore ought to find a place in oiu' 
University curricula. 

It is well known to yon . that many of our social reformers wlien they suggested 
certain reforms in our social customs and religious beliefs appealed to— and there arc 
many who still appeal to — the old scriptures and tried to gam support for their ideas 
by interpreting the scriptures in such a way as to uphold the ideas they wished to 
promulgate. In so far as such an attitude assumed that many of the desirable 
reforms were only our ancient customs and beliefs enshrined in the scriptures but 
latterly mis -interpreted it engendered— and oven now it does so— a firm belief in the 
minds of laymen that our scriptures are all comprehensive and we need not go out- 
side them for rdfonn. It strengthened and strengthens the common belief that our 
scriptures are infallible. 

If the refoimers interpreted the scriptures in a manner to uphold their views scores 
of Pundits could vouchsafe for the accepted and routine interpretation whicli fully 
endorsed the current practices and beliefs. Laymen already very favourably biassed on 
behalf of their customs were and are swayed by the interpretation of their beloved 
Pundits. Tho result is that in spite of tlie splendid endeavour of the many high-soulod 
and earnest reformers the desirable reforms liave been very slow to eomo . into 
practice. I firmly believe that-tho right method of approacli townu’ds the problem of social 
and religious reform is not by way of an appeal to a fresh interpretation of scriptures 
but by way of presenting to all educated people— and through them atsoeond liand to 
(3voh the uneducated ones— a comprehensive picture of social institutions, customs, and 
i‘eligious bolief.s of peoples of dilierent climes and times and of various stages of 
cultural development. It is only when our educated brethren arc armed with a com- 
parative study of this kind that some of them at least will develop a proper attitude 
towards our existing customs and beliefs. 

All those, therefore, wlu) will have the chance of leading public opinion in 
howsoever a small area and in whatever capacity— whether as a taluq-oOioer or as a 
political leader or as a social worker— should iiave made a comparative study of social 
institutions and religious beliofs. I submit that the end can only be achieved if this 
aspect of: Anthropology is made compulsory in many of our courses of study for 
various examinations. 

The considerations set forth above have led me to the opinioii that the examination 
for the recruitment to Civil Services ought to have certain subjects compulsory and of 
these at least the two aspects of Anthropology— viz., a genaial study of culture ' and a 
comparative study of social institutions and religious beliofs— must be one. Similarly 
to achieve the objoctivo they ought to be introduced, along with some other social 
sciences, as compulsory subjects in DegTeo-courses which portahi to non-specialized 
examinations. 

Br. A. O. ^Siraar^ President of the Section of Chemistry in his address on ‘'Recent 
, work on tlie Higher Ooal-Tar Hydrocar bons*\ gave in tlie beginning a short review 
of the recent work that iiad been done with the object of utilising that commodity. 
The chemical investigator, said Dr. Sircar, has always a ilavour of romance : attached 
to it, although to the lay public coal-tar, Judging by any of their organs, of senses. 
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hns nothing to recornmoanl in its favon,r. But the (ilioinist who soarohod for its 
secrets lias produced frenn it a eonstaiit strijain of most womlorful and varied products 
of hotli soiont.ilic and ooninnjrcial importaiu^e. iftliougii it is onlv .reounily that ilm 
commodity has r»Mi/!ved any Important tculminul applirjation as an iritormctflate in the 
dyo~proaiu;iiig industry tfmro wa.s every prosjieet that, furtfiei* roscrmdi in tlie field 
would yield results of iinj;)orfauce and perhaps of considej-able uommercial valui^ ' 

Bihar Qitake Study 

Presidium over the R(}otion of Goology, T)i\ J/. .S'* Krishiian dwelt on tfie study of 
Dlmrwarian rocks in India, particularly those of rliotanaepur where he liad woidiod 
during the past nine years, lii that eoiinoction lie discussoil tlieir h(3arimr on some 
prohieint? of correlation and sedimentation. f[o stressed upon the neoijssity of pm-ioilic 
review and staterjKmt of informatious relating- to the suhieet since* iii spite of tlio 
large amount of painstaking work d{}yor,f?d to rimse aiieieni; rbeks, the present staf.^ of 
knowledge about tlami has shown that there wm*e still largo gaps to he hlle<i up hy 
; furtlicr iiitensivu and systematic study hefure anvihing like. univan‘sally appresuble null 
aca-’ptaldo geiKn'allHations can hrMuad(3 abont them. 

In a symposium on the gr-eat Korf;li Bihar earthqualn^ of Jaiuiary 15, 1034 Bv 
8, U. Dirofdor, Oolidia Ohservatory* liornfiay, gave au m^cfiiint of a h^eisuimnetric 
study’ from tlm available records of Indian and ueiglilionring extra- fndiari stations 
lying within a radius of about dtX)i} miles from the |>!aee of origin of the shordi The 
Heismic phases which are. important in the study of very near uarthqaakeB ' were 
diseuHBOd* sffhe seismogrardiic observations showed that tlie 'insnstrous earthriuake of 
Janucury 15 was preceded by several feeble lorcsliocks. Tho eadcentral region of tlio '«'reat 
slioek wms located near latitude 26 deg. 0 N and Imigitudo 80 d(?.gf 2 de^** E^'witli 
origin time as 14th 13m 10s 1. S. T. The deptli of the local region was about 8 miles 
below the earth’s surface. 

Tho Bcismic data also threw light on tlie stratification and oonstitution of the 
earth’s outer crust in Bihar, which was estimated to be about H6 miles in thickness 
The outer crust is stratified aver Bihar in four lavei's (1) a sedimentary layer atiout 
1 mile thick (2) a grautic layer about 8 mile tliiek* (3) a basathi !a,yer 14 ' miles thii‘k 
and ii) an ultra-basic layer 13 miles thick. The disartroni; shocdc originated near the 
interface of the granitic and basatlii layers, Tdie seismograph of the Indian stations 
were put out of action by the strong shoitk mid failed to give more valuablo 
information. The working tool o£ tho seismologist is the se.irmograpli ami it m.av bo well 
if tho Indian soismoiugists review their position in the light of’ liiu htdiaviour of tln^ir 
pmsent inatruments during the occurrences u£ the gi'eat eartlnpiake. 

At prOHOnt tho Indian seismic stations have' mainly two types of setsmee^'raphs •--* 
,Milne*8haw and DmorkRwing. The Milim-SImw insfiaiment is a delicate one and' is 
mtemled for recording distant and wmak sho*iks. All seismologists with experience ol! 
various types <d iustruments agtau} that tim .Milne-Rhaw is th'e for thn purpnsi'* for 
which it was designod. It should, howevtn.% be remmnbcrod that any duliffule iustni- 
ment designed to record distant and weak shocks cannot but bc^ upset by strmn^ and 
near siiocks. Tlimo is, thcrotero, nothing surprising tfmt all the Milno-Shaw^ neismo- 
graphs at the Indian stations wore put out of action bv the great sfincdc 

The Omori-Ewing seismographs at present in use at Indian stalioim have praeticallv 
no damping arrangement to ju'event them from oscillating in their own natural periods 
and producing a very complicated record of great shocks. With sncdi undamped 
mstniments and with strong shocks the ]50udulnni movement as recorded can have 
no relation to the earth movement, with the result that the record.^ of such instru- 
ments fad to give any reliable information regarding the amplitude and the period of 
the maximum waves of great shocks. 

. ■ Severe earthquakes are, of course, of relatively infrequent occurrence at any mrmi 
place, Imt it should ho remembered that engineers iKwd more ex%act knowledge hi 
regm'd to motions of in, designing various types of stnieturo and 

.models of buddings. It appears desirable that the Tiidiau seismic 'stations should each 
')xm also insensitive modern instruments with suitable damping arrangomont, 

4tli. I5af~CaI«tta— 5lb. January 1935 

, Mathemalks and Si&tiUn 

K meetings of the Congress were held in Calcutta in the Baker 
mppenoy uoMege^a the Institute of Hygiene on the Chittaranjaa 
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Dr. N. i?. presiding over the Seetiou of Mai hematics and Physios, delivered an, 
address on the development'" of Modern Theoreticai Phynios and its limitations, in course 
of which he dwelt on the ^‘bond of oontiuaity” that had existed between the modiieval 
and modem physical scienee. Passing on the considBratioji of the Now Mechanics with 
its achievements and limitations ha pointed out the lines on wiiiuh further develop- 
ment was to be expected. 

■■ F«ychology Section 

Presiding over the Section of Psyoliology, Br. Suhrit Chandra UUra of the 
University College of Science spoke on '^psychology and life”. He referred to a ten- 
dency in "many intellectual centre, especially perhaps in our land, to decline to put 
serious conditions on any proposition that does not bear the mark of some one or 
other of the recognised" philosophical schools or is not amenable to the process o! 
measurement by some one or other of the accepted ethical standards. The tendency 
is certainly not healthy for the development of any science. 

After crossing the ""hurdles” of behaviourism and philosophy, Br. Mitra came to 
the centre of his theme, and referred to the problem of the individiiai— how to 
adjust one’s self to the social conditions of life or to make the sofdal coiiditimiB 
suitable to one’s self—and on the ability to offer useful solutions of this probiom 
depends the success of psycliology as a practical science. 

Dealing with the individual «abiiormality, which is anti-social and which society 
devises mean to counfceraot, Br. .Mitra said "Preservation of the liarmcmy is the goal 
of all man’s striving and the effort to maintain it is the spring of ail the ever^biay 
actions, ifor these reasons, I consider that tlie definition of disease given by Dr, Bose is 
the most accurate and logical one from the theoretical standpoint as it has also proved 
to be the moat fruitfui' in the practical field. Ho definos disease "as an abno-’nial 
and an anti-social trait” and by an abnormal trait he means a trait whose deviation, 
from the average is greater than the standard deviation of the group to which the 
individual belongs. The conception of abnormality thus varies not only from group to 
group but also from age to age. 

"The method of dealing with abnormalities, when by accident or for reasons not 
yet discovered, they happen to be present in rather a large body of parsons, varies 
in different societies and history shows tlxof only these societies "have floiirishai mu\ 
continued to live which found, let us call it, the "social method of treating them. 

"For example everyone agrees that Hermaphroditism is an abnormality and is 
present in almost every society perhaps in inucli larger numbers than is usually 
imagined. But a society which refuses to tolerate them and imposes restricting 
legislations regarding them only weakens itself ; becanso .by forcefully Bhuiting out 
these victims of circumstances for traits for whicli they tlieinselves arc eeidainly not 
responsible, a vsociety creates dissensions among its own members and invites tlie 
hatred and antagonism of a largo section of its^ own poiinlace. Thu net rfAsult of 
this turns out to be the loss of that adjustment wliich is the essence of u living 
society. But in some societies as tn g. In our Hindu society, all these dissensions and 
consequent tension of feelings have been avoided by a very hut at the siiina 

time highly ingenious method, vix., by giving these unfortunates a distinct suhal 
status. They have been made to fee! that though abnormal they have certainly some 
function to fuM in the service of society and this at once removes the sting from 
their grievances. Being assured of a safe and somewhat 3*esponsibIe place in society 
they do not feel themselves compelled to wage war against it, as similarly deformed 
persons have to do in other lands. ‘Witness, e. g. the efforts of Miss 'Radcliffe Hall in 
her book "The Weil of Loneliness” or the attempts in some other countries to obtalu 
legai sanctions for acts of homosexuality. 

"How these Hermaphrodites cannot be at once cured of their disturbing heveiUtaTv 
defects by means of medicine, neither can they be all on a sudden removed from the 
face of the earth by mere magic or murdered all together by acts of legislation. 
Therefore,, however paradoxical it may sound, the only effeetive way of dealing with 
them and of preserving society against them lies in taking them withiu its fold and 
by an amoeboid movement absorbing them into it. 

"A large number of abnormal jiersons has boon iniegrated into social groups by 
the simple device of providing for them an appropriate social atmosphere ixs Is to be 
found in the different religious sects. The religious practices of these seels are often 
very queer but because of the fact that they have a social sanction beluiid them a 
good deal of individual mental struggle is avoided. The operations of the herd 
instinct, in providing mental oquiliibrium are to be seen in these so-called abnornmi 
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S s, This imt should servo as a ivarBinp; to reformers who aim at a summary 
itioE of the entire social labrie. 

^B'oilowiiJg a similar trend o£ thought one can easily understand that an idea 
■becomes a false one only when it cannot l:i»j assimilated with oilier ideas that have 
already co-ordinatod themselves and Conned a system, Bueh mi uniutegrated idea 
is a superstition with refereuc-o to the already e:sistiug system. 

But a superstition cannot be removed simply by pointing out tlie linger of scorn 
to the person or nations supposed to have it. Xhe only method of derding with it is 
the psyciioiogioal method wdiieli starts with a ready assent to the srgierstitioiis idea 
but gradually wmrks up and out of it. ime must know wdiy a superstition originates 
and wl'tat; individual demamlB it satisfies before one could cure it 

‘^Children have ^ too many wrong uoiions in their hoads^ and possess quite a 
number of superstitious beliefs but to "wipe out all such absurdities from their luinds, 
mere dogmatic assertion of statements contrary to their cherished ideas and beliefs 
will avail absolutely nothing however often I hey might be repeated. It is for this 
xeasoii that it has * been said that one has got to be a eldid with the cdiiklren. It 
has been repeated many times in theory but iiufortiiiiately forgotten an equal number 
of times in practice. 

^‘‘To bring about a better adjustment between the individual and the society, 
the disturbanoo of wiiioli causes mucdi personal suffering and a g?ood deal of 
social iiiu’cst, there are throe ways left open. It can bo done l>y cduoiges introduced 
ill the environment, by modifications wrought iu the psychical constitution of the per- 
son or by a combinatibn of both these methods. The remedies suggested by psychology 
are not however wonder-working miracles like those rnedicines so much advertised in 
the daily papers and "guaranteed to cure all ills whatever within a few hours of being 
taken otherwise money to be refunded.' To suggest psychological remedies, investiga- 
tioBS into tho material conditions of the cases as also psychological analysis of the 
human elements involved are the lirst prerequisites and both these steps of the proce- 
dure need time. Hence it would be demanding too much from p.sycJioIogy wbeu she 
is asked, as she has sometimes been asked, to prove her mettle by "freeing" the society 
of ail evils immediately and at a single stroke.'’ 

Dr, Mitra then traced the influence of psycliology on trade and industry and re- 
, ferred to the researches in the ivest in this respect. ‘^Strikes and loekouts''', he said, 
are more often than not a result of bad management which brings about the 
gradual collapse of that spirit of co-operation whioli ultimately is the rock upon 
whicli any organisation where rmmy iieopic hare to work together must rest. The per- 
sonality of those entrusted with the task of making men work together is an import- 
ant factor and bIiouIcI always be given weighty cbiisideratiou. Tins may sound as a 
common place observation to make but bo it stated tliat it is modern psychology that 
has fQimd means for the proper soierstion of such personal itias. 

‘‘The method of seieotion is of couvso not perfect as yet and coidainly there is 
need for its improvement ; but the programme has bean laid and it inay very well 
be hoped that the time is not far ot‘ when in tiie free and civilised coimtiies of the 
world diilerent posts requiring dilTerent capacities will be iilkd by just the proper set 
of persons oertitied by the [isyohologtsis as [>ossessing the required abilities, jina these 
oertiiicates given by the psychologists will not depend on their whims or idiosyncracies 
‘ bat will be kised on objective tests from wiiicii the personal factor of the examiner 
will be as far as possible eliminated. 

‘‘These tests, vocational tests, as they are called, are now in great demand every- 
where. They are a crying necessity hero too, but I am afraid that the sad spactaclo 
is witnessed here in abundance of M. Sc., B. L’s earning their livelihood by doing 
petty clerical jobs, or of people of no calibre whatsoe%-'er holding high executive 
appointments, of skilled artists compelled to hide their talents in the dusty areddves 
. of a mercantile firm, of the legal profes.siott being filled to over-flowing by hall- 
■ -.wits and no-wits oven, of teaching being the last refuge of the despondent unem- 
; ployed, the sad spectacle of those and of others too numerous to mention cannot be 
■ removed by. the application of the vocational tests alone. The application of such tests 

^ presupposes that a certain degree of efficiency is desired and therefore they are of no 

; avail where efficiency is not a prime consideration.’* 

, ■ ^ Speaking on odixoation, Dr\ Mitra said, “1 may be permitted perhaps to point out 

' ' wiffi some pride one remarkable achievement that has already been acconipiishad by 
^ the Calcutta IJmvefsity. The introduction of Vernacular as a medium of instruction in 

>; high mhople ^even has been a step, as you can easily understand, of every great 

X no doubt that m a result of the deliberations of the 
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Tarioiis committeos and sabcommitteos wjilcli Jiave been appointed by the Eniveraity^ 
a better system of ediieation,^ more suitable to the modern conditions of life in our 
country, will emerge wliicli will help to stem the tide of disappointment and distrust 
that lias overtakou our youtlis and to root out from their hearts the source of ail mad 
and reckless activities. 

“Let it howovor be brought home to all concerned tbet however ideal a school 
curriculum may be from the theoretical standpoint it may not be possible for every boy 
and girl to go tlirougii the course prescribed. It is sheer waste of energy to attempt 
to force down the same matter in the same w&j through the throats of all. The time 
and the effort of the students unfit for such a curriculum but compelled to undertake 
same are entirely lost. 8ucli a student when he gi*ows up becomes merely a bui’deix 
to society, whereas tho chances are that had he been given proper facilities for deve- 
loping his own .innate aptitudes which did not perhaps lie in the line of the prescri- 
bed course, lie might have been one of the most useful members of it. 

“It is ill connection with this problem that the Intelligence Tests perfected by the 
pvsychologists are of the greatest use. In other countries periodical tests of the intelli- 
gence of^evory student have become a regular feature of all school 'work and in some 
countries college freshmen even are subjected to tests with a view to helping them 
with suggestions as to the courses best fitted for them. 

“I should mention, that in India too some^ work in this direction has been done. 
Dr. Rice has translated tho Terman tests into Hindiisthani, and attempts to form siiitabk 
questionnaires and to determine norme of Bengali children have been made and are 
still being made by Mr. H. P. Mati and Mr. G. Pal, both of our Department in the 
Eniversity here, the former of whom was elected President of the Psychology section 
of the Philosophical Oonference which has just concluded its deliberations at 
Waltair. I would like to suggest here that the preparation of standardised sets of intelli- 
gence tests, suitable to the different provinces of India be at once undertaken by the 
respective Universities and the labours of the different Universities in this direction 
be co-ordinated through the medium of the Inter-University Board. The determination 
of norms is no doubt a task beset with difficulties but they are not insurmountable 
ones. As regards the University of Calcutta, I tliink, the already existing Board called 
the Students’ Health Welfare Committee may be enlarged by the addition of Psycholo- 
gists and recognised teacliers whose duties it will be to collect psychological statistics 
along with other informatfon regarding tho physical health of the students. When 
these statistics have been collected they may be sifted and analysed and out of Brem 
the norms may bo prepared”. 

Dr, Mitrd then referred to the value of psychology in revealing the contents of 
the infants* mind and in this connection paid a tribute to the work of Freud and said 
that psycho-analysts have unjusty been accused of ‘.sex mania*. The educational signiff- 
cance of Freud’s researches lies specially in the theory which he has propounded 
regarding the development of tho sex life of the infant and the interplay of the emo- 
tions of love and hatered towards their parents. 

“It is very much to be regretted”, he said, “that while the number of mentally 
afflicted persons is steadily going up in our country, the attempt to grapple with this 
gi’owing evil is limited as yet only to a few persons”. 


The !ialio!ial Instiliile of Sciences 

The inauguration of the National Institute of Sciences in India "was performed on the 
7tb. January 1935 in the afternoon at the Senate House of the Calcutta University 
by His Excellency sir John Anderson^ Governor of Bengal 

In course of a short speech Dr. President of the Indian Science Congress, 

invited His Excellency to perform the ceremony. 

Governors Adrre«« 

Inaugurating the first session of the Hational Institute of Sciences of India, His 
Ixceilenoy the Governor of Bengal in course of his speech said 

The popular conception of a scientist is that of a man who pursues truth for its 
own sake and with no interest, or at any rate no selfish interest in the praohoal 
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sapplioation of bis disooveries, and I can eoiicoivc m better way^ for Bofentists eacli 
pursuing Ids own spoidal line of j’esean.'b to co-relato their Investigations and to tarn 
them into prrndieai channels than the formation of some eontrai institute bv means of 
which their ideas oan be pooled and brought into ndatiou witli eaiih other. I oan 
see no limit to the field of usefulness wldeii this new institute of Srdences can calti** 
vate, for its purpose is to ca-ordinate the work of saoh academic bodies as have 
already been created in various parts of India and as may be created in the future. 




.■ ■ ■■ AcaUEMIC OllOTK ■ * ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Many members of this Institute are Chemists and will be awuire of the remarkable 
progress made in Bynthotio eliemlstry during th«^ present century. These members may 
wish to employ somo form of synthetic* action in building the structure of this 
academic body/ Ottmrs who are i.ritliropologists or Psyeliologi.sts wdli naturally apply 
the lessons of their sciences to the aspeels of social and luunaii {ngauisatioix 
preBonted by this institiitioii. Those who are l3otanists or Agriculturists, understanding 
all the mysteries of seedtime and imrvest, may be expected to be valued gardeners in, 
shall I say, this academic grove. If the creation of this new body has given rise to 
some birtli pangs, the medical Bioaihers will know that this is nothing strange and 
they may be able to prescribe a regime of life calculated to promote healthy growth 
and' to inhabit the normal disorders of youth and adolescences. And as man is' after all 
a memixer of the animal creation, it is probable tliut the Zoologists may tind in their 
own science matter which may be of help to tliis new body. Even the Mathemati- 
cians should have vSome ideas on such aspects of structures and numbers as must ha 
manifest in the life of an academic ht)dy. In short all the sciences represented in 
your institution are capable of contributing to the wise giiidanoe of your body cor- 
porate. Even the Geologists wiio at ilrsfc sight might seem to be rather out of the 
picture should bo able to help, for their study of fossil bearing strata may enable 
them, to detect and to avert any premature fossiliferoiis tendency should this begin 
to manifest itself- A¥ith eonsidorabie diJtidence I suggest that 'this eoiisideration 
may have been one of the reasons why you have chosen as your first President a 
distinguished representative of geological science wliose special knowledge of ancient 
putnfaction makes him so fully aware of the necessity for mobility and vitality. 

Org-aMvSed 'S iErs. 

To turn, from a consideration of the compotent parts of this now body and of the 
way in which they can function to the best possible advantage of the whole, I should 
like to attempt a very brief summary as I see it of the sequence of events which 
has led up to this evening’s gathering, A philosopher has righty characterised the 
great intellectual transition in the we*st, eontrasting ttia mediaeval with the modern 
conception of life as the transition of an attitudo in which man interpreted nature 

t tradition to an attitude in which ho corrected tradition by observation of nature. 

e first organised wStep in this direction in India mtiy be said to date from the founda- 
tion of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in this very city in l’78*i. The seeond step dates 
from the middle of the * last century. In 185?' the Calcutta University was founded, 
followed at short intervals by a number of other universities. In addition there were 
a series of great soientiiie surveys during the 39th century. The third step w*as the 
meeting of the Indian Science Congress for the first time in 1934. To-day as a fourth 
step in the progressive organisation of modern scienco in India we are met together 
to maugiirato the National Institute of Sciences in India. “We have here tho sequence 
as follows 

First a society , of a varied and comprehensive character. Secondly, three quarters 
: of a century - later* Universities and specialist scientific services. 

Thirdly, half a century later, the annual meeting of individual scientists. 

. ■ Fourthly, - after another quarter of a central and aiWndia co-ordiiiatmg body, 
embracing all modern scientific research in this country. 

. It seems to ma that this gradual, and yet at the same time accelerated, progress 
, is tegular and natural and therefore highly satisfactory* Tho various steps forward 
indicate the, gathering of sound fruit produced as the result of steady labour. Tliere 
, U id this ©volution no putting of the cart before the horse. 

be the result of steady and healthy growth aitgurs wall 

it will have to^ deal .with 
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India througli tixe largely accidental external influences of colonisation aided by free 
conimunications with other parts of the world wbioh have themse]%’'es developed 
differently and at a different pace. The vast country which is inhabited by at least 
350 inliiioa people is as regards the illiterate masses in mncdi the same condition as 
Europe during the middle ages. To those who have the time and the ineliimtion it 
may afford an interesting field of speculation to consider what will be the result of 
the interaction between this modcnnsni of the few and the traditionalism of the many. 
There is a humorous if cynical cliche on this subject to the effect that ^‘Ee who bets 
on a certainty is a rogue 5 he who does not is a fool” This much however is sure 
that the eventimi results will largely depand on the wisdom, insight and intellectual 
calibre of those representing the ideas and sciences which this institute has been 
founded to promote. 

i am sure from my personal observation that at its inception at any rate this 
Institute will be served by members blessed with wisdom as ‘well as learning and that 
in Gonseqtuence, its future is bright, I would only add^ if I may. one word of caution 
and of exhortation. I know from my own experience how, by reason of their training 
and of the nature of their woidtj men of Science tend to become strongly individualistic 
in their outlook and impatient of any form of constraint or discipline. The success of 
this Institute will depend, I believe, very largely on the extent to which this very 
natural tendency can be held in check. No one, I am sure, need be apprehensive lest 
his work may suffer in freshness, originality or vigour from loyal adherence to the 
aims and objects of this Institute, On the contrary Union is strength and inasmuch 
as the boundaries of science are constantly expanding and the interdependence of the 
individual sciences constantly increasing, I trust that this Institute will continue to be, 
as 1 am assured it is to-day, truly representative and that its members will all derive 
from it strength and inspiration and a greater capacity for service. In inaugurating 
this first session of the National Institute of Sciences of India, I wish the Institute all 
possible siiooess. 

Dr. Fermours Address 

In course of his maugural address Dr. L. L. Fermour said 

It is desirable to clarify our ideas about our National Institute ; and this can 
best be done by sketching briefly the development of soientifio research in India so 
as^ to show the position of our National Institute of Bciences with reference to other 
soientifio organisations, followed by a discussion upon what our National Institute 
should do. 

In the present century we have entered on a new stage in the development of 
soientifiG research in India. In the matter of .specialist scientific societies the geologists 
gave an early lead with the foundation of the Mining and Geological Institute of India 
in 1906. The Indian Mathematical Society was stai-ted in 1907 in Madras as the Indian 
Mathematical Club and at present the office thereof is in Poona. This was followed 
by the Institution of Engineers (India) founded in 1921, the Indian Chamber Society, 
was founded in 1924, as also the Geological , Mining, the Metallurgical Society of India ; 
whilst in the past year, three all-India societies have been founded in Calcutta, namely, 
the Indian Physical Society, the Indian Society of Soil Science, and the Indian Physio- 
logical Society. There is also the Society of JBiologioal (..’hemists founded at Bangalore in 
and the Institution of Chemists {India) founded in Calcutta in 1927, the Calcutta 
Mathematical Society founded In 1908. 

In addition to the Government scientific services there are also in India several 
research institutions vix. Imperial Institute of Yeterinary Research at Muktesar, the 
Imperial Agricultural Research Institute at Piisa (1903), the Central Research Institute 
at tasauli (1906), the Imperial Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun (1906), and the 
All-India Institute of Public Heath and Hygiene in Calcutta (1934), theSchooi of Tropi- 
cal Medicine, Calcutta, and the Haffkliie Institute, Bombay. 

Further, there is an Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore founded in 1911. 

The Universities 

Finally, we must mention the Universities which as their title, indicates may be 
contoned wdth all branches of knowledge, The oldest universities in India are tliese 
of Bombay, Galoutta, and Madras, all of whioh were founded in 1857, followed by the 
University of the Punjab in 1882 and University of Allahabad in 1887. In those 
Universities Chairs of Mathematics, Chemistry, and JPhvsies are almost universal and, in 
addition, most universities have chairs of Botany and zoology, but only a small propor- 
tion of them have Chairs of Geology. 
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application of his discoveries, and I can fjoncelve no better wav for soieiitisis each 
pnrsiiing bis own special line of resoandi to eo-ixdate their investigations and to turn 
them into practical channels than the formation of some contrannstitute bv means of 
avhich tlieir ideus ttan be pooled and brought intti ladation with each otker. I can 
see no limit to tlia ileld of usefulm'^ss which ' tliis new iustihite of Heienees can culti- 
vate, fur its purpose is to oo-ordiuato the work of siudi academic bodies as have 
iUready been created in various parts of India and as may bo created hi the future. 

Academic Grove 

Many inemberB of tills Institute are Chemists and will ho aware of the remarkable ; 
progress made in synthetic chemistry during the i> resent century. These members may : 
wish to employ some form of s,\nithetic action in building the slriudare of this 
academic bociy. Otjjors who are Anthropologistf^ or Psychologists will , naturally apply 
the lessons of their seienciis to the aspiMds uf social lifc^ and human iugahisation 
presented by this iostitutiua. Those wlio are Pn)taiiists or Agriculturists, understanding 
all the mysteries of seedtimo an»l harvest, may be exp(a:$ted to be valued gardeners in, 
shall I Siiy, tJiis academic gj'ove. If tho ‘ creation of this new“ boily has gdven rise to 
some biriji ])arigs, the medical incnibnrs will know' that this is notlung" strange and 
they may be able to prescribe ti regime of life calordaterl to promote healthy growth 
and to inhabit the norma! disorders of youth and adolescences. And as man is after all 
a member of the animal creation , it i>s’ probable that the Zoologists inay find in their 
own science matter whioli may be of help to this new body. Kvon the Mathemati- 
cians should have some ideas on such aspects of structures and numbers as must be 
manifest in the life of an academic body. In short all the Sideiices represented in 
your institution are capable of contributing to the wise guidaiiea of your body cor- 
; ■’ porate. Even the Geologists who at first ''sight might seem to bo rather out of the 

, picture should be able to help, for their study of ' fossil bearing strata ro ay enable 

P , - them to duteefc and to avert any premature fbssiliferous tendency should this begin 

to manifest itself. With considorable diffidence I suggest that this consideration 
. ' " may have been one of tho reasons why you have chosen as your first Prosicleut 

•: distinguished representative of geological science whose special knowledge of ancient 

^ putrifaction makes him so fully aware of the necessity for mobility and vitality. 

, OeUAMSED SfEI-'S 

To turn from a consideration of tlie compotent parts of this new body and of the 
way in which they can function to the best possible advantage of the wliole, I should 
like to attempt a very brief suramary as I see it of tho sequonco of events which 
: . ■ has led up to this evening’s gathering, A philosopher has righty cliaraoteriHod the 

gi’eat intellectual transition in tho west, contrasting t>'.o mediaeval with the modern 
conception of life as the transition of an nttltiido in whicli man intm'preted nature 
by tradition to^an attitude in which ha corrected tradition by obscrv.'ition of nature. 
The first organised step in this ilirection in India may be said to flata from tin? founda- 
tion of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in this very city in ITBi. The second step dates 
";■ from the middle of the last century. In 185?'^ the Calcutta University w^as founded, 

followed at short intervals by a number of other universities. In addition there %vere 
a series of great scientific surveys during the 19th century. The third step wms the 
: meeting of the Iiidiaii Science Congress for the first time in 1914, To-day as a fourth 
step in the progressive organisation of modern science in India vre are met together 
, V to inaugurate the National Institute of Sciences in India. We have here tho sequence 

• as follows 

: First a society of a varied and comprehensive character. Secondly, three quarters 

,,U'- v .. of a qentury later, Universities and specialist scientifio services. 

,4:'. :f ' i a Thirdly, half a century later, the annual meeting of individual scientists. 

Fourthly, after another^ quarter of a central and all-India co-ordinating body, 

4 '• embracing all modern scientific research in this country. 

' ‘ , It seems to me that tins gradual, and yet at tho same time aooeierated, progress 

highly^ satisfactory. The • Tarlous ■ steps forward 
'Miogle^the ^thering of sound fmit produced as the result of steady labour. There 
^ putting ol the cart before the horse, 

result of steady and healthy growth augurs wall 
^uaily of its work, bsoause it will have to deal with 
V smn&e of the word hm been implanted in 
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India through the largely accideatal external influences of colonisation aided hy free 

communications with other parts of the worid which htu^e themselves developed 
diiferentiy and at a difereut pace. The vast country which is inhabited by at least 
350 miiiion people is as regards tho illiterate masses in much the same condition as 
Europe daring the middle ages. To those who have the time and the inclination it 
may allord an interesting field of speculation to consider what will be the result of 
the interaction between this modernism of tho few and the traditionalism of tho many. 
There is a hiunorous if cynical cliche on this subject to the effect that who bets 
on a certainty is a rogue ; he who does not is a fool/’ This much however is sure 
that the eventual results will largely depend on the wisdom, insight and intellectuai 
calibre of those representing the ideas and sciences which this institute has been 
founded to promote, . t * 

i am sure from my personal observation that at its inception at any rate this 
Institute will be served by members blessed with wisdom as w-eii as learning and that 
in consequence, its future is bright. I w'ould only add, if I may. one word of caution 
and of exhortation. I know from my owui experience how, by reason of their training 
and of the nature of their worh, men of vScience tend to beooine strongly iudividiialistio 
in their outlook and impatient of any form of constraint or discipline. The success of 
this Institute will depend, I believe, very largely on the extent to which this very 
natural tendency can be held in check. No one, I am sure, need be apprehensive lest 
his work may suffer in freshness, originality or vigour from loyal adherence to the 
aims and objects of this Institute. On the contrary union is strength and inasmuch 
as the boundaries of science are constantly expanding and the interdependence of the 
individual sciences constantly increasiog, I trust that this Institute wdli continue to be, 
as I am assured it is to-day, truly representative and that its members will all derive 
from it strength and inspiration and a greater capacity for service. In inaugurating 
this first session of the National Institute of Sciences of India, I wish the Institute, all 
possible success* 

Dr. FeriBOur’s Addres* 

In course of his inaugural addi'sss JDr. L. L, Fermour said 

It is desirable to olarlfy our ideas about our National Institute ; and this^ can 
best be done by sketching brieffy the development of scientific research in India so 

to show the position of onr National Institute of Jii^ciences with reference to other 
soieatilio organisations, followed by a discussion upon what our National Institute 
should do* 

^ In the present century we have entered on a nw stage in the development of 
scientific research in India. In the matter of specialist scientific societies tho geologists 
gave an early lead with the foundation of the Mining and Geological Institute of India 
m 1906. The Indian Mathematical Society was started in 190? in Madras as the Indian 
Mathematical Uiub and at present the office thereof is in Poona. This was Mlqwad 
by the Institution of Eagineei's (India) founded in 19^1, the Indian Chamber Society, 
was founded in 1924, as also the Geological. Mining, the Metallurgical Society of India ; 
whilst in the past year, three all-India societies have been founded in Calcutta, namely, 
the Indian Physical Society, the Indian Society of Soil Science, and the Indian Physio- 
logical Society* There is also the Society of Biological iliemists founded at Bangalore in 
and the Institution of Chemists (India) founded in Calcutta in 1927, the Calcutta 
Mathematical Society founded in 1908, 

In addition to the Government scientific services there are also in India several 
research institutions viz. Imperial Institute of Veterinary Besearch at Mirktesar, thO: 
Imperial Agricultural Research Institute at Piisa (1903), the Central Research Institute 
at Kasauli (1906), the Imperial Forest Research Institute at Debra Dun (1906), and the 
All-India Institute of Piiblio Heath and Hygiene in Calcutta (1934), the School of Tropi- 
cal Medicine, Calcutta, and the Eaffkine Institute, Bombay. 

Further, there is an Indian Institute of Bcience at Bangalore founded In 1911. 

The Universities 

! Finally, we must mention the Universities which as their title indicates may be 
concerned with all branches of knowledge. The oldest universities in India are these 
of Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras, all of which were founded in 185?, followed by the 
University of the Punjab in 1882 and University of Allahabad in 1887. In those 
, Universities Chairs of Mathematics, Chemistry, and Physics are almost universal and, in 
addition, most universities have chairs of Botany and Zoology, but only a small proper- 
. Hon of them have Chairs of Geology* 
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■Witli this multitade of nm Ijodies thero h m inoreasiog nood for organisations 
direotod to rjouritoraotmg IlHsijairoins toiyeneies m as again to Imng men of scionoe 
and other branches ol' lbarnui;| baek to a eonnooii lYAd |>rf>vi4ing for a free oxr^hango of 
views* kt the l^egirining of this centiirv tho onf.v organisation, direeted to thle end in a 
really eomprfc'honslve iniuiuer was the Asiatie i^oeieiy of Ihmgai, 

In however, the Government of Iruiia imtde iirovision for the co-ordination 
of otfmial soleaiilio enquiry in a Board of Soientifie Adviee. 

There is now no oifklil Couneil of Soiontillo Hesoareh in India dealing with scienoe 
as a whole, althongh there are twy rdliuial eaurieils dealing with important sectloim 
of sc-ientitw research. One is the Indian Heseareli Fund Assooiation and the oilier the 
Imwnial i’ouiiuil of Agriunitam.! OesearelL 

The Indian Keseardh Fund iissoeiatioii was founded in 1011. It is entriisfecl with 
tlm ihity of organising medimil research institutes throughout India ami of deoiding the 
aliouation of avaiiuhie' funds. In this t.lus. Assooiatiini takes tim ad vice of uu Aiimial 
Hesearuh AFoiiers’ Cmiforeime lieid iu Cahnitta. 

The Imperial Omneil of Agrhailtural Research was formed in 1029 for purpose of 
research in agnculture ineiiidiag veterinary research. 



Teb Indian Scibnui Gonohess Association 

The isolation of certain scientifk w^orkers, to whieh I have already alluded, is 
partly the geographical isDlatioii of tliose who live in places where there are but few 
scientists, and partly the spcidalist isolation of large tuimtiors of scientists ouo from 
another due to their speciaiisation. In order to counteract to some extent both forms of 
isoiatiou Prof, d, L. b^imoasea of Madras and Fred, P. S. Mac Mohan of Lucknow, both 
Professors of Chemistry, proposed in 1911 the h»nnutiou of an Indian Assooiatiem for 
the advEricemeat of science,' analogous to the British Association, is a result, tlia 
Indian Science Congress was horn,'' the inaugural meeting being held in 1914 ia tho 
rooms of the isiatio Saeioty of Bengal under the patroo.age of’ L>rii rArmichaei and 
■ the Fresidentship of Sir Asutosh McMikherjee. There nan he little doubt that the 
Ifulhin Soitmee Congress has jn-ovcil of very great benefit iu pr*unntiug intercourse be- 
tween the seiciilistH' of all parts of India and all scimices thereby mitigating both forms 
of isolation. But this Assomatioa meets only once a yoiir, and it m for oua week only 
. during 52 that scientists are afforded the opportunity'for this fruitful intercourse. 

The Acaokmibs 

There is no doubt that there is a great need for the existaucfe at the Important 
centres of soientiOc researeli of bodies in wliicli workers in various branches gather 
not for the reading of speeialisad papers dealing with minor details and specialist 
pToblams, but for the reading and diseiissioii of” papers with broader outlines and for 
the mterehange of views. This brings us to the Aeadomy. 

All attempt to found an Academy to serve so largt* an area as tho whole of 
India is iirobably mi'Bdircetod effort, niitil rapid means of transport become very much 
cheaper than they are at present. From this consideration it seems also to follow 
that the promotion of the regular intercourse of the men of letters and science 
^iroughout India is only feasible In the first instance on a regional basis, so that each 
important region, in whitdi tliere is any volumo of research, should have its own 
Academy, preferable of both science and letters jointly, but otherwise Academies of 
science and letters separately. It is impossible to foresee at present what number of 
Academies of fecienee so large a country as India really needs. 

All-India Activities of Acadejoes 

While Aoademies must, therefore, function locally or regionally in the most im- 
portant portion of their activities, they can also legitimately make a wider appeal 
The Asiatic Society of Bengal, originally founded as the Asiatic Society, with tho in- 
totion of investigating within the geographical limits of Asia Hvhatever is performed 
by man, or produced by nature’, has as the result of its researches secured a memher- 
.. ■ snip that is not only all-India but international Bevertheless Urn major banelits of 
its activities accrue to those who are within easy reach of Its headquarters, and even- 
P Anally the Society has had added to its name for purposes of identiheation a territorial, 
J; ’ o^riooal designation, so that it is now called the Asiatic Bociety of Bengal 

Voted Photinces AoAomT of SciBNas ' 

pitted FrdvincBS Academy of SaieBce|. has already eeewed numerous members 
iihe gecgrayhlcal of the Dnited Frovinoes, so that its activitleB, like those 
are -partly looid or xe^oaal' atid p«trtiy all India* 
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India?? Acabesiies of Bgienges 

"Wiion in 1933, the proposal was mooted to found an Indian Academy of SoieiiGes, 
8ome of ns overlooked the fact that there were already two sueli Academies in exis- 
tence, —one called the Asiatic Society of Bengal and the other the United Frovincos 
Academv of Sciences. The proposal," therefore, to found a third Indian Academy 
which was entrusted to a Committee appointed by the Indian Science Congress, logi- 
cally meant either the creation of a fresh garden in another part of India, or of a 
body to co-ordinate the already existing gardens. Our friends in Bangalore knew all 
the time that they needed a Society ot Academy status with its headquarters in 
Bangalore. Had they boldly said so at the beginning, the confusion that has arisen in 
soientiho circles daring tlie past year 'would have been avoided, because it is obviously 
correct that Bouthren" India should have its own philosopher’s garden. However, Ban- 
galore did not do this, so that tlie general pi’oblern was entrusted to the Academy 
Committee appointed ad hoe by the Indian Science C'ongress. When this took place 
logic necessitated, though the position had tlien been analysed by no one, tlie formation 
of an Academy of Sciences in Southern India, and possibly of others in Western India 
and the Punjab, and tlien the formation of a co-ordinating bodj'- for all the Academies, 
three, four or five in number. 

The Indt^ Academy of Sciences, Bano^ixore 

Object as w^e may to the manner in which our Bangalore friends cut adrift and ab- 
ruptly started a new Academy, their action has at least had the merit of revealing the 
logic of the situation, so that we can appropriately end by welcoming the Indian Aca- 
demy of Sciences founded at Bangalore, 

The PoRaiATioN op the Institute 

But we still need a co-ordinating body ; and that is why it is necessary to ' found 
the National Institute. Obviously this co-ordinating body should not compete 
with the Academies in such a way as to harm them. The prime function of the Aca- 
demies is to^ arrange for regular meetings for philosophic discussions on a suitable 
periodic basis, and for the regular periodic publication of the results of these meetings 
and discussions. With these activities of the Academics oar National Institute should 
not seriously compete. Instead, our National Institute fjhould have as one of its 
major activities the co-ordination of the labours of the various Academies. This may 
prove to be a task of some importance and magnitude, for since India is as large, as 
Europe without Bussia, so eventually, as the progress of science so justifies, it may 
prove desirable to found Academies of Sciences for several of the larger units of 
territory in India, 

Liason of National Institute with the Academies 

There is at present no organic relationship between the co-ordinating Institute and 
the co-operating Academies. Each of the Academies is a completely independent body 
and the extent to which co-ordination of their labours can be effected through the 
National Institute depends upon the measure of concord that is established, A¥e have 
arranged, however, for an effective liaison with the three existing Academies by pro- 
viding on the Coanoii of the National Institute for additional Yice-President and an 
additional Member of Council for each of the co-operating Academies to be nomi- 
nated by the respective Academies, In addition also, partly because common sense 
requires it, and partly^ ^ in acknowledgment of our debt of percentage, we are 
providing for an additional Yioe-Presideiit and an additional Member of Counoil to 
be filled from the Executive Committee of the Indian Science Congress. 

Fellowship of The National Institute 

After Ml discussion the Academic Committee decided that our new body should 
have a membership sufiiciently restricted to make it- a distinction to belong theretOj 
but at the same time not so limited as to prevent us having at our disposal a useful 
volume of scientific experience and ability. After full discussion the Academy Com- 
mittee decided that our new body should have a membership sufficiently restricted to 
make it a distinction to belong thereto but at the same time not so limited as . to 

f svent us having at our disposal a useful volume of scientific experience and ability. 

e decided that it would be suitable to start with 125 Foundation Fellows and to 
elect 10 new Fellows annually thereafter. In selecting the Foundation Fellows the 
Academy Committee first assigned quotas on a percentage basis to the various soiences 
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and then appointed small siih-eommitteeH to make nominations npto the quotas lor the 
Erst IC^, In order to provide for rectification of inequalities and ormssions should 
such have occurred, tho AnMmnj C\)mmittee placed tha remaining 25 names for elec- 
tion before those of the first 1(30 who had accepted Fcmndatimi Fellowship. That our 
methods hare met with apfumml is sliown hy tha faet that out of the 125 scientists 
invited, 113 Itave already accepted Foundation Foiknvship, 6 only have declined, whilst 
three unfortunately Isave died. 

Our Foundation Fellows are disturbed througlmut the length and breadth of India 
and mcludo repieseiitatives of every branch of science. They inchicle all tha Fellows 
of the Eoya! Society resident in India, all the past-Presidents of tha Indian Bcienea 
Congress resident in India but one, almost all the lieads of the (loverumimt of India 
soientifle departments and research Institutes, ami many dlstingaisheil occupaats of 
LTniversity professorial chairs throughout India. 

Thu Council of tm: NationaIi Institute 

In framing our Council vre found necessary tha large number of 25 in order that 
after allotting to tho headquarters station suilUdcnt members to ensure the possibility 
of always being able to secure a quorum, we should also be ai?Ie to have Members 
of Council in as many of the important centres of scientific research in India as 
possible. We hope in this way that our Fellows in all parts of IiKlia will be kept in 
touch with the doings of our Council In addition to these 25 Members of Council 
representing tho [National Institute, we have, as already mentioned, made provision for 
each of the three co-operating Academies, as well as tha Indian Science Congress 
Association, to be represented, by an additional Yiee-Fresident and an additional Member 
of Council selected by the AtJademy from amongst our Fellows who are members of 
the respective organisations. In all the cases the representatives appointed by co- 
operating bodies must be Fellows of our National Institute, 

It is obvious that one of the functions of our National Institute should be to act 
as the organising body of a National Research Council in India. 

The Co-oRniNA.TioH of Laboubs of Men of Bcibncb 

Coming now to tho question of the aims and objects o! our National Institute, these 
have already been defined in a note issued with the Acad em^ri/ommittee’s report 
iSiese, as you know, are substantially the same as the aims and objects that w^ere 
placed before the Academy Committee as a result of tho series of resolutions passed 
by the Cleneral Committee of tho Indian Btdenco Congress in Bombay in 1934. In 
my opimon tlie most important of our objects are to be pre|)ared to co-ordinate the 
labours of the soiontists in India to effect eo-operatiou between tho various bodies of 
Academy rank, and to render possible the formation of a National Research Coimcil. 

Meetings of the Nations, Institute 

In my vievr our Institute does not exist primarily for the purpose of reading 
papers so that we shall not need to hold regular monthly meetings. Wo have sugges- 
ted that to begin with two general meetings in the year for business purposes will 
suit our purposes, One of these will be held *at the city where tha Indian Bcience 
Congress meets, so as to render possible the largest attendance of Fallows. The other 
will be held at the city selected for the business headquarters of the Institute. 

An Annual Review of the Feoobess of Science in India 

: In addition, we propose to resuscitate in a different form the labours of tha Board 
of Scientifio Advice by publishing annually a review of tlie progress of science in 
India. Our reviews will however, differ from those published by the Board of 
Boientifio Advice, in that they^ will take account not only of the labours of scientists 
' employed to Government services, but also of unofficial scientists throughout India. 

CoNSOUDATED CoHFTES EeNBUS OB PeOCSEDINOS of ACADEMtES 

; . Another matter that is of serious concern to scientists is the increasing number of 
'-'■ifmy soientllc journals, so that it is becoming increasitigly dtgloult for any worker in . 
^:tence to keep up with the progress . in the branch of science in which ha is more 
'.-■|i^|doularly interred, from the -point ,of view' of la scientist in a particular science, 
.;;%ecla3kt journals are the 'most convenient, * and to, this extent tuose published by 
of Academy status must \m regarded as a sourae of inconvenience. Therefere, 
by whkfft the produotiomi of all the Aoadomisi may be mad# 
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oonvemeiitly accessible to all workeus of sciouco lu ladla. ' Fov tliis roasoa it has beea 
agreed that one of: the duties of the i^Tatioual luBtitiito will bo to issue a consolidated 
domptes rendus or Proceedings eontainiug ftiiinmarios of tho papers read before all the 
three co-oi)orating Academies. I can imugiiuj that later it may he asked why wo 
coniine our activities to papers road before Academies only, and I can foreseo as a 
development that oveiituiilly it may prove desirable to include also sammaries of papers 
published in specialist scientiUc societies, and in this way to produce a consolidated 
Comptos rendus of ail papers read before both Academies and specialist societies 
in India. 

Although normally scientific reaoaroh is severely specialised, so that scientists tend 
to work in water-tight oompartmeats, yet every sciencB has its borders where it 
touches one or more other sciences, so that there are fruitful fields or, shall we say, 
gardens, of possible oo-operation along these boundaries. It is, therefore, Bometimes 
suitable and desirable to promote special meetings for the purpose of arranging dis- 
cussions, by scientists of allied sciences of problems of joint interest. These dis- 
cussions are usually known as symposia (literally drinking together) and it has been 
agreed that the armngement of symposia may be regarded as one of the functions of 
the National Institute. 

You will remember that in accordance with the resolutions passed in Bombay last 
January one of our purposes should be to promote and maintain a liaison between 
men of science and men of letters. The Academy Committee decided during the year 
that our first task must be to found an organisation devised specifically to suit" the 
needs of scientists and that the question of providing for this liaison with' letters must 
be left for the future. You will, I hope, all agree with me on the great desirability 
of ultimately efeeting; such a liaison which would be brought about ultimately if my 
vision of National Institutes of Arts and Letters co-operating with our National 
Institute of Sciences of India should come true. For the present we may consider 
that the desired liaison has been eifected in an indirect way by the fact that one of 
the Academies co-operating -with the National Institute, namely fhe Asiatic Society, is 
an Academy both of sciences and of letters. 

Our provincial rules do not name any place as the headquarters and tliere is nothing 
in them ' to p^revont a change of ^ headquarters at any time should the interests of 
National Institute render this desirable. Meanwhile oonvenionoe and common sense 
appeared to require that we should, to begin with, locate the office of the Institute in 
(Calcutta. Once concord had been established with Bangalore. Sir 0. Y, Raman himself 
suggested that this was obviously the logical and correct course to follow. We have 
accordingly decided to start in Oalciitta, but in accordance with the statemont made 
to our foundation Fellows in our note on the aims and objects of tho Hationat 
Institute, we pr poso during the first year to take the opinion of our Fellows on 
this point. 

As we have decided to make a comnieiicoment in Calcutta, the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal lias generously offered to provide us with olfiee accommodation ; and also to 
permit ub to meet in Council and to hold ordinary meetings of our National Institute 
as necessary in the rooms of the Asiatic Society of Bengal In making this offer the 
Asiatic Society preserves its traditional position tas the mother of the development of 
science in India. We hope also that tlie Governmeiit of India will assume towards our 
National Institute its traditional position^ as father by providing suitable funds. For 
I hope you have realised from my address that the Asiatic Society of Bengal and 
the Government of India between them are the mother and father of the development 
of scientific research in India. 


Ali-lndia Muslim Educalional Conference 

Tho following is a summary of tho presidontiai address delivered by Dr. Zmiddm 
Ahmed^ M, L. A., at the 45tii annual sitting of the All-India Muslim Educational 
Conference held at Agra on the March 1935. 

^ Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed said that they were on tho eve of a revolution in education 
with which the Government, the people and parents were all dissatisfied. The 
Government of India had recognised the feelings of tho people, and they had accepted 
the opinions of Provincial Governments in a circular issued two months ago. The 
present problem could only be solved by the co-operation of the Government, the 

It 
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oapitaliiits, iudustrialiBtH and educationists. The (kmmmmit should he prepared to 
mmi large sums of m<niey of fmding employment and iu Muaueing new iudustrias 
The presoat attempt of the thnxuMnmmt to provide more tetdinieal edueution would 
bad to greater umunploymeiit, unless some provisli)n|wtn‘e made to open out new indus- 
tries. Dr. SSJiauiMin thou gave a dettdled thstu’iption of Educational Cunferenee formed 
by the minority oommuuitk'S iu Oeutral Earu|m ; and he gave a vivid description of a 
German fdduuational Gonferenoe whiel! the German .M'iuority estahlislmd in Czeelioslo- 
Takia. Ha tken reeomiuondod tlnd the Oonferenee sliynkl now Jiavo three distinct 
seedinm under three respousihle rdficers. ‘^The iirst section should deal with the 
{|uestiou of itiiompio;^minit. This soctiou should he a smi of *'*•01 vice Securing Agency 
which Bhould publish the prospectuses of Goveniinoiit and Siuni-UrATriuiUmt seiwiees, 
and should help the stinieufe iu their preparation for competitive eKamiimtlons. The 
prospectus Lssuad bv the Goviummeiit of servicfes in its allied depurlTuents should ha 
publLshel periodically in the Conforunih^ 

“The second section should deal with the co-ordination of Muslim schools^ and the 
representation of their grievances heloru the Govm-riment. Muslim schools are, at 


f rievances of the Mussalmaiis not so much hy tiui resolutions of the Conference but 
y means of questions, resolutions, meraonal presented through tlie Muslim members 
of legislature, 'who should he taken as cx~t>llicii> niemhi.»rs of this sectiem. These 
members can do greater service to edncatiuiutl problems tliari the re.solutions passed 
by Academic bodies.” 

“The third section should deal with the new problem of village uplift. The Et 
Hon'bla Bis Bigkmss the Aga Khan also suggested that tlio All-India Muslim Educa- 
Gonai Conference is more competent than any other Iwdy to deal with this problem. 
This Gouforence can always count on His Highness the Aga KImn for aKSistance and 
support Tlllago uplift is a very vague and wide term and it may be iiitoipreted to 
mean anything ; but this Conforeiice bhould draw out a sehemc» of village uplift and 
should carry out its work extensively in all provinces and intensively in Boketed 
places. For the success of this movement, education is very essential, rrimary edu- 
eatiou may not be compitlsory but it should, at h»ast, be extensive,” 

Dr, Eirnddin Ahmed then diHcttvSsed the question, of im edueaiional |jlau and the 
period of instruction in the schools of difforent grades. In his opinion, education 
upto the degree stage shoiihl be divided into the following four grades (1) ihimary 
education, Its period of study should bo four years and edm^atimi shouiil be imparteil 
in the mother tongue. Religions should be a iie^M'ssary part of primary -education. ; 
<2) Middle stage, its period of study sliould Ih^ tluan^ years and jiistnudlou should be in 
vernacular. English language shemid be au optional subject, and provisiou should bo 
made for the study of the teelmieal subjects. Pabhc e.vauumitiou at this stago may bo 
ojptional (B) High Bohool stage. Its period of study shouhi bo throe years. Instruction 
should bo in vernacular and English language Bliouid be a compulsury subject. It should 
have a variety of professional suhjwds as alternatives to some liberal subjects. 
There should bo a public examination at the end of tins course, which should qualify 
candidates to join a University, (4) Collego stage. Its period of study for tlio degrob 
course should be three years ; ana it should have only one ox ami nation at tlie end of 
the degree course. The medium of mstruetion should fie botli Engli.sii and vernacular. 

Dr. Ziauddiu Ahmed emphasised the fact tlmt the change in periods of instruction 
if made at all, should be made simultaneously in the whole of India. Tliis question 
should be taken up by the Fi’ovinclai Hover nmouts and by the now Edueational Ad- 
visory Board whieli the iGoveniment of India are now* settingup. As for primary 
education, Dr. Ziauddin said that the Government of all the provinces had admitted 




tods nox oould they any taxes without Berioitsly paralysing trMe and Industry, 
m the Ctotxai asM, loeM iQovernments between themselvos had aqueeised out the last 
pehuy which the people could pay. 

regards seeondary education, Dr. Ziauddin advocated that the State should Me 
xo^nsibility,, as in evaw country Hm State was responsible for eecandary 
m%: and should maintain sufioient number of , Mgh schools at suitable oemfes. 

ha^said that ife prohlmn among the Mussalmaus was inG-: 
of Ihe, Aligarh Muslim University, This uniTereity 
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slioiild continue to bo n centre of Muslim culture and lemming ; mid it should provide 
teaching and research in Islamic subjects for which no provivsion could possibly exist 
ill any other institution. For technical education, lie advocated tlie estamisbmoiit ol a 
Folytochiiic Institute which might provide toa<diiiig in a variety of subjects. 

Regarding female education, he regretted the lack of edueatioii amongst tho Muslim 
women. The peo|)le ivero inclined to send tlieir girls to schools, hut opportunities 
did not exist. He advocated sej[jarata scdiools for Muslim girls for throe reasons : (1) 
Absence of Muslim traditions from the text"books in Govenimont Girls* School ; (2) 
lack of provision of Ihirdha and religious instruction ; and (3) imsympathetic treatment 
of the staff. He advocated that liberal grant should bo given to girls* schools. In the 
end, he emphasised the importance ^ of separate courses and separate public 
examination for women, with schools which should he accompanied with all -those pri- 
vileges that are given to parallel exaininations conducted by boys. 

I)r. Ziauddin Ahmed then discussed tlie question of examhmtious and pointed out 
some of its important defects. Ho said tiiat the whole of education wuis domiiiatod by 
examinations. He held that success in examinations ivas more a question of luck than 
merit Discussing the objects and scope of tlie Advisory Board of Education to bo 
established from April, he said that its work and its functions should be similar to tliosa 
of tho Council ol Agricnltiii’al Research. Educational changes of all India character 
shouhall be initiated by this body. It should co-ordinato the standard of High School 
Examinations all over India, and should make known the results of experimonts carried 
on in various provinces. It should maintain a good library and periodically publish 
pamphlets in special subjects. 

In conclusion, Dr. Ziaiiddin Ahmed reviewed the wmrk of the Provincial Conferences 
and said that they should also modify their system of work on the same line as is 
suggested for the All-India Educational Conference, The Provincial Conferences 
existed in many provinces, but for lack of definite ideals before them, their activities 
had now become seasonal He said that though education could not solve all the 
problems of India, yet no such problems could be solved at all unless education was 
put on right foundation. 


Ai! Bengal College Teachers’ Confereace 

Temtii Session-— CaIciitla--’-20tE April 1935 

Presiding over, the tenth conferoiico of the All-Bengal College and llnivorsify 
Teachers’ Association at Feni on Baturday the 20th. April 1935, Ffot IJ. K. 8m in 
coiirso of his address on some Problems of Modern Education said : — 

When one notices tliat the fruits of education are not all that could be desired, 
in devSpondence, one naturally asks, wdiat, is wrong with the system ? The faith in 
the art of educating prompts enquiry into the fundamentals on which oduoability 
depends. Can those ;b 0 tmticipated and inlluenced? Can the element of mystery be 
removed from phenomena rotated to the mind, by bringing them on a par with the 
positive sciences ? If evolution has boon rendored' possible by a limited variation in 
hereditary, does it imply a corresponding limit to the subject and scope of education ? 
Are we wasting substance and energy in trying to . educate all ? Can we institute a 
mechanical analogy as to the taslv before us ? 

Wq are beginning to realise the possibility of overcoming many of the so-called 
defects of the mind or intellect, oitlier by resorting to special considerations of the 
physical side, or by devising moans of intellectual appeal suitable for the individud 
m question, or by applying a combination of both methods. At the same time, this 
conception of oducatioh has in it a further important implication, namely, the ready 
adantibility of certain types to certain definite but distinct modes of itraining. The 
probable variations being very large, if not indeed infinito, may we aiot after all be 
performing a most objectionable function by trying to convert all into one, type ? 
Bhould all be either lions, or tigers or apes ? "Is there not the desirability of pro- 
ducing the best of each according to tendencies with which they are born ? Bhould 
then, the method of handling lie alike ? These are questions which should be con- 
sidered in developing tlie future education of humanity. The theoretical complexity 
, may at first stagger us, but fortunately, the various types can foe, for all practical 








purpoKf!B, |»miipe4 a fuw. The oliler sdieBien (>£ edneailon havo to ste]^ sBido to 
provida fm theai types, eoiilluinpr Us adivitit^s to the -pfreatest eoramim laeasuro of 
hiiniaii similarity 
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Tt is tiio OK|ieri».mai> fliat if sftidaiUs start in n lower form, hy the time 

rcnGlr^teAaHUrfcttM^^ a';pc4 ihirddmpsm^ff,'.' ’ 



:tlieyVrcnGlr^tfiB;;;aHU.rmtAif:i0a't a''pod third irff,'.' mid/ l.au‘dly 'mhr0/''ilicm^:;iive' 
or six: to tho M. A. or M. So. siime ! Ami this is what slioahl he. if the prosont 

system he pursued, Ttio elimiimtion in "the oxaruimttions druxs not iudi»!ato ineapaoity m 
Imt noneral incapacity of a particular typt;. The square holes have' eliminatet! the rmmd 
iiien ! This, at least may he srdd to he liio i?;ouera! piedure of the present system of 
::;;:'hclneation. T here, are' a certam number of j'ound , men whose dlamider Is; such- that: tliey'./ 
can pass tliroimdi the Htfuru lir>lo:s hut, they never pass filling U|) the scpiares. The rejeo- 
tions may he theoretically useless, depending no douht npen tlio standard set up fur the 
squaro holes*, hut the more rational way cd lonking at the prnhlem would he to (m- 
cede to tfiCHo hig round nv.ni niiioh larger square holes or apposite round IkjIch 1 A 
Bvstem of edumU-ion which aims at cn'faiu pufferns onhn lacks in L'niverfdty, and, 
as Biioh, cannot claim the high posiliou which it has had till rc‘n*ntly. One can mider- 
stand a position in which edu-'salional iuMtitutioiis ruin at imparting a mmiinum of 
education irhich may he termed Win itreatesfc common ^ rneasiu'ij of (tliild intellect 
The extent of this must vary with environments. An Koidirh scdoaol hoy, tho product 
of hundred yearB of a partitndar sei, of environmenisa could not be eom|»ared with 
an Indian or^Cliinesc school hoy, wJio.se edueafional envtrcmmeius are quite diiferent 
The dose which one can easily take and assimilate would not be the same. But 
yet, with the. lapse of time, the closes adinijustered miufit vary in quantity and quality. 
The elastic limit is reached not all at once, and the risk of DYerstraining' must not be 
lost sight of. 

An important question is that of tho language hy %vhieh tho intellectual shocks am 
to be imparted. This, to a sniqetjt ratio, brings in a eonfiisioii hy virtue nf the *uti“ 
litariaii quality of the language of tho ruler, lint Himio the large masses of the popu- 
iation of all ehltiired coinitries can write and think in their own respetdive language 
there is no inheroutd im])ossihility in out doing the saine in mu* own language. It" oer- 
tainiy jnvolvos waste of energy* to h'arn thiMiugh a tlii'lerent larjguago, though dn 
Cioutitries where a really expriksive and clastic language does net exist, modern re- 
quirements could bo better Culiilied hy adopfing a language whiidi has the greatest 
ourmnoy. Whether a dialect of: a eouutry or ]iVoviiiee ' should not he ghuaiietl into a 
language, is a different prohltmi altogether, depemling upf»n the height it has iilromiy 
attained even nodor the comparative isolation of iddeu’ limes, and tm tln.i potential capa- 
, city for o.x]m.\SHion. Ho tlmud langnjgpi is nourished hy naffonal charaijterisfi(‘.s, but 
the importance or nsofulness of any one of them, will Ins judged by its suitahiiity ami 
elasticity. Tu fact, the offoct of 'language di‘ptmds tipon the wrimr, as tliat <ff the 
musical instruments on the player. Tlio compararivuj expansion of one language or the 
other may depend upon political reasoiis, hut every lan.gungf^ sluudd bo ennobled by 
thsAvork of its writers. Tho national (u* pul itieaf value* of ;i languiuro may bo an 
accident, for tharo are those languages which are as yed far fi’om ludng as expressive 
and sublime as the military, Bui(?ntiiic, te^dmiea! or 'i^ommereiul attaiinnents of the 
lands of those languages. I/>ng cmiturics of culture only can evolve a beautiful and 
useful language, and while on the one hand, its iuiltivation need under no eirtuims- 
tances bo discontinued, tho adoption of a world Uingnage has its very distinct advan- 
tages. Thus in most countries whore a language tas (iistinct; from a dialect) already 
exists, the attempt should, on the one hand," bo made to improve it, and, on the other, 
to acquire the •world-language, wdiicb.‘ever that may be in the generation. Whilst the 
mother-tongue will be best" suited to acquire facts ami thcoiic’s, the world-language 
would be the international enrreney. 

Thus tho deelaion of the Calcutta Uni varsity to Impart education in the ""school 
stage Hxrough the medium of the Bengali langmago has been a rational one, the* non- 
recognition of which was in no small measure responsible for I he slow development 
of BengaFs intellectual qualities. The proper perception of a fundamental primdpie, is 
, ' A step forward, and the most imperative task of aa educational system to aclminister 

; it through a langui^o whioh the student best uaderstands. For Bengal a most im- 
' / ' important step has been taken, and wo, as teachers, shotild cooperate for this ronais- 
'A-i • pneo. If any province In India^ has for some reason or other absorbed the English 
"V’ "' -!' ^*0 far that In tho. particular caso, teaching through the madmm of the &g- 

cffectiveyit ■will he a'-wastelul philofogical axeroiee to try and 
. tkcough the less developed language of the province. Here utility 
pride ^fway I. aoquirameat ol etiuoation is ' essentially ma 
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fmally a personal erieonragin?^ ihe habit of reading for ono’s ownself should 

be the basic principlo of toachin,^ whetlier in the univorsilies or in the ntlmoh, 
libraries should be available to;HtudeiitH md people gciifu'ully on the one haiul aful popular 
addresses, visits to exliihitioiis and lauseums shoul^l ho eiU'.ourficre.nL The pvunut of 
understanding slioald not be very iiiirrii'dfy accentuated, uini only a norma! and easy: 
growth through generation can bring a nation or a race to a higher standard of euttuial 
living. The most healthy sign of a iKitioual evolution is iis denumd for cuityrab 
and not that culture is tliurst upon any (mo. IT ere in India wo are constantly speaking 
of mass ediieatioii, but nut the masses, Ts i he time ripe for it ? The of ccuii-" 

pulsory education will bo very much reduced, if tlio desire to have ii: did not cujinu 
fTom within. In other w'ords, the proiimiess for education must be shcAvii by tijo person 
himself, • otherwise ediioatioii will be misplaced, and expunsos imturVed wifhcmf 
correspondhig benefit. 

This may look like aa advocavgy Tof refrogroHsiou, but when oiio dtslres ("compulsory 
mass education to be introsiuced he piust lie prepared^ for the corresponding ultei'ation 
in the outlook of life. If theii^tho eircarnstances, social, ecuuumic and poiiticaJ do not 
afford him the cb:uices of fruition, his w’holii life beconus a pliilnsophy of diH*'onbuit. 
Thus edncation instead of being a soureo of happiness, tirings misery in its irai?u TTic 
centrtil idea is that the urge must come frcnn iusido for tlie acquisitidm of kiiowlodge, 
as much as appetite from a natural healthy ])]iysiuai balance. Then food is reiish.eii ami 
absorbed, luui the system has the sense of woll-being, In any case, one has to believe 
in this appropriate evolution not only amongst the” masses,' but also amongst the so* 
called privileged classes. The fruits" of university education are only indifferently 
enjoyed by the general educated commuuity. The sonso of comfort the standard of 
living, the possibilities of the joys of life, all which ediujation unfolds can hardly eoane 
to the lot of many, as they constitute mostly material comforts and, as such, ccunoinic 
safiKuoncy is at the bottom of such a realisiitiou of life. There is thus unuonscionsly 
created a situation in which competition of a gross or vulgar type springs into exis- 
tence, and a groitp feeling against groups automatically results. 

All questions hero must be considered from two points of view, Ihe interna! 
(national) and the external (international), and a philosophy harmonising Uimse two 
should be defined. The moral value of such a dual system of treatment may iudeed bo 
enlianeed to a degree of sublimity bordering on a universal federation, and the modern 
youth tendencies go far to show ‘the neitesHity for expanding -the gc'Ographical butiii- 
daries to combat agaiimt this isolation of the races. Bmdi and similar klfxis must 
proceed from educatiourd institutions, where yoiitlw are prepared for tlio battle of life. 
The mere imparting of tlio three R's is the least part of htmiaii education. While 
equipping men and wu)iaeu for som(3 kind of work, they fail to equip them for fho 
real struggle of life where tlio phllosoiducui fundanumtais regulating 1 !h» rehdion bet- 
wo(jri individuals, nations and x'uoes, are of primary importance lif.cajc it in that 
culture lias more value than civilisation, and religion' more tliau sc!ien(.M.i V 

Now, as it is important to bring these thoughts wdthin the scope, of modern educa- 
tion, no less important is the imiticatiou of tiie natural forties with the higher prohlenis 
of spiritual life. la otln^r words, to hariiess material forces so as to serve the higher 
ends of human destiny, shouid be the end of scientific discuverios. Unfortunately, Iio\v 
ever, much good has been adulterated with much evil by the material progress ushered 
in by the brilliant success in sciontill(} research, 1 The maroli of dost ruction proceeds 
apace with the institutions of healing ; .pleasures have to be brought by the usury of 
pain 1 A problem that is not considered gentle enough for educationists in this eonnlry 
to touch upon is the problem of sex. To-day is the day for sex-probleinists. They 
have triedall their ingomiity to justify unbridled sex, Tt" would have been so simple, 
and not a matter for justiffcation, if only they would combine the necessary alement of 
truth and justice in such relations. If tliey would, they soon notice timt the relation 
of SGx is not at all^ ugly, hnt full of joy and creative glory. Under lamditioBB of truth 
and justico, evmi if the present system of marriage wore discontinued, a system 
would oinsiie which is no loss binding than marriage, and no less sacred becauso it was 
not performed at the altar. If the marriage system has degenerated, tt is for deft- 
cienoy in truth and ju.sti«e, and any future relation betwoon man and woman would not 
last, imbss theso two elements are present No ainoiuit. of .sex ap[^etite (.‘uii be suffi- 
cient to bind two togctlier, unless the higher traits of; human duiracter influmujo their 
actions. In educational Institutions, co-education Is assumiDg an important aspect. Now, 
speaking fimikly, if our daughters and sisters are to onto the sf niggle of economic 
life, is it possible to segregate the two sexes ? If the former is accepted, tho latter 
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, aiiti wilieli if miiBisedv will. prolml)®'':forevar 
itim ‘'j)l®®i5ll Jnfell&tiial. ajicf S|'niitual -rosoiii’eoliifiiess 'Of '' the student,. ’.Ile'rdii.; He'd tfiey' 

^ 'cliiloulty '^'ard' of a ' teaclier, ikit itio 'ios|Kn!sll>i iit j of liipso. Idstitiitloi® 
.■'wideJ'j ,t®'^ordiT®tevtl.} 0 ' 'oduoai met;bods;-of' 'the.land iiiid ooatrol 'its ;daTelo|)meBt',:js'-: 
BO ; less* 0:' ■ Ab ■ a" Biatior 'ol , f ae't. tliesO ■ sii porior oma'nisi ng tH'idios Imve to sliom^ ■ mdef atig- ■ z; 
ialdo,i:'|:#ieKCicy' and ; . iitilis'e ■ bent lidelleetoa,! perceptions ,iii ■cirdeivto zxmstrnet.'a;: 

:;s4Btiioti&::wWe..for.ihe developrnefit ■ of onr boys., Altliongli ■■ tliere;' is"-'no'z. 
.'aiiferoBed' ef ' t}|M 'tlie iiecossite' ■op iiitrodueing stioli ' Bi(?asBres"''iii' ; otir ; ediioav ■ 

tioiud system as aro c'ukralatcd to dcvid‘'tp muds initrira! gilts* to tlieir fullest^ it k not 
(dear that our presoiikday mode o^ impartiinr iha smue i^po of inhdieetual exeruiso to 
every individual sUu.lent, 'is the hest eoiirse 1o foliov.' whilst ndmiiting tlml it would he 
ofteii that a geiiins lliuk himself in an injroiigonial Hurmniuling m a rncehaBirad system 
of eduoatioin'it cannot be cDiiteud tn,! that there is a greatest emnnion measure which 
z'satisfed:',p 0 St' ':personS" ".■Wliofto iiitelleot' k 'neltlter too, sharp' nor too.dmlL • f lie 'dolioato'":. 
Bates of chiidk npbriBging therefore* is quite n]>pareBt, and it h one in ^vhicli no 
amotmt of theoretical or pmotieul experimentation eim ho {considered too mneh* Tlio 
'Study'' of oli'ild ''psyohoh>gy is important and iirg<mt from wiiatev’cr point of vicor 'we 
may look at it. It -would not ilo to-day to speak lightly of the Kindergarten systm— 
a Pestalojeri or a Froebel is fiiiidanieBtally grealer than oven the {loiiqueror of an empire. 

As the beginning holds within irtho end, <air first reforinafion should communoe 
from tho early stage. There k no fiiiestioii of imcMniraginir tim habit of dependonco 
on teachers but what I contend for is, that the uiihddiitg of the {duld-riaiaire must not 
ho through the rod but throufih a gradual n-iid mifural process of mental diwelopsnent 
through ohioct lessons and ndiidt the ('arn{‘st tenelior imimivisos and to 

whioli the cMld wnlitngly submlk. The wlialo elhitcal value of punishment corporal or 
otherwise, must bo curefelly coiLsidma’d and more often Ihmi not, it will be found tlmt 
the very bast ediieattoniBtB’havo had the least occasion to take. recoursB to tfto feniie. 
Tho idea of <dnld mlueation based upon threat and pimislmnuit must be {.‘ousiderod m 
obsolete and Sspare the rod anti spoil the cltild’ must not be taktui llltfrally. 

ft k evident that tin*. Ideal of higiier ediicatku eamitd really he fulhiled in all its 
details unless there is a wxdl thought-out co-onlinalioii between tin; higher atid the 
lower studies, Tlio problem of a iuition is not lu produti', greatest of its mm but 
also to confer upon the mass an edueatiwi instilled wltli all sorts of useful information 
based upon the fundamentai knowledge of fmds. Hnoh a system «iIoni5 can produce 
uniform rasulk as far as uni for niity may be expected with kueh d 2 Vt?rse^ imirs of 
intellectual capacity as are to he met* with in I he human system. It is this want of 
co-ordination which strikes me as being one of the chief reasons amongst anany which 
have rendered our educational system comparatively sterile* The sdimto does Jiot make 
for the development of the practical Bense of our tioys. The measure of real success 
in our system has been so little tJiat the business man is not far “wrong when ho thinks 
that eduoaiien has till now created nmn with cnpided eonmiolisansc although its 
avowed and acknowledged function is to develop it, A most critical perbd has now 
arrived when a reckoning of this matter is being lomd essontial from the point of 
Tiew of nation® economies. The postgraduaio system which is the highest miueational 
’^tivlty o!^ this ^‘Oniversity^ attaining 'a fair Bhare of success in imemxih, leaves Biuah 
■to be doBired in tlie domain of teaching. This k mainly duo to an imper feet and 
' trainlBg In the lower courses/ It would appear, therefore, that lor the 

- immmt > aduoationa! development of the nation, the bask must be broader mid built on 

edueatiom "Obb" leek' that m'udi of 'the "mfus" of 

^ disorptee in being lost because af this Imperfeet prelimmary training of atudants 
B 'Vrould' 'foe vain- to . expect ' that 'in two ' year’s of ' pos^raduate study our 
^oo^d, - hmud dl ■ ' the Impbrf^Kjt methods they had leamt during their first 20 
%M 0 h; In' the previdliBg. etoe amonpt most of Mi has arisen 
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from tli 0 homes and in the BoU<K*k. The remedy m dlflieiilt sooing fhrit en-oi^GraHoii 
betweeti parents aud teachers is sontiy: wanHim*. Ife that knows the import- 
ance of method would have no insimtiou iu douhuinr^^ from house that nath^nal 

efforts are realising an unspeakably hnv eliic-ieue^^ for want of im;t;horh 

A oomparisoii of the know hid go of a city hoy ami a villa.iA^ hoy of ifo^ same ago 
brings out very clearly tlic need for soma radical cdiaiige in the praeiical side of cmr 
edao^tioiial sclleines in aildition to the haroto uciaodal eiilhiral training of tlm hoys, 
the business of the life requires the devtdoprnent of wimt may ba callad vocational 
culture to which little or no practicttl sto}) has yet been dirosdaii. fndiistriulisation of 
school education crirries witii it the ]iig]n?st ideals of u demoaratii.j nation, and it Is by 
combating the fervor iucidants of failure t>y the more jiumerouH ones of sueces,^ ifiat 
its usefuiiiees has to bo nuiversail 5 " proved and estabisKhed. For a couiifry with the 
full prospect of economic iudependeinjc, both Iw virtue of its exteo.sive ' agriculture 
and mineral deposits us also by its huge pf^pulatlon there <?aii be no doubt ’ that the 
(ieveiopmout of practical trend of mind by incorporating industrifil cdnc.atbn into tim 
fabric of its cultuuq a position of contentment/ |'H)w'or and dignity tjoald be atmiucil 
wdiicli ■would take years to be distributes! by ititeniaiioinil squabbles. Tt was, tliorid'ons 
tiiought necessary at the Oonference in Bengal to form a k'oturnittoa for iho' considera- 
tion of tills subject with the speaker as the convener. It would he only apposile fo 
refer to the unanimous opinion which the Dnninitten held with regard' to ilie in- 
troduction of practical methods in the training;^ of boys and as to the adYisability of 
imparting education through the medium of the vernaeular. It luduives me futlier 
in this connection to refer to tiie problem of seijoiidary e^loeation. Bersoiialiy J feel 
that by retaining intermediate colleges under tho Uiiiversity, the University is accept- 
ing too much responsibility on the one hand, and unintentionally stunting 'the growl h 
of secondary scdiools on tlie other. 

It is generally agreed, after a course of training in tiie school, a boy should bo fit 
to undertake the ordinary avocations of life (not tJiat of a specdalistj. Tiu) currimiliua 
of the schools should therefore bo so framed and the teaching so' syimhroni^ed tiint 
tliis object may be practically realised. It can be stated without fear of any contradic- 
tion that the present system has failed to achieve tills end ; even alter ‘'passing the 
intermediate examination, a boybs equijnnent is below the requirements of ordinary life. 
It is sad to admit that even the degree course does not lead any father. Tim real 
reason is that no serious attempt has been made to develop the uuderstanding of tiic 
!)oy, in spite of the high-sounding syllabus prepared from time to time bv the Uni- 
versity. IJjiless \Y0 do awaiy with tlio necessary details of education, and stock our 
schools with real teaolmrs who feci their vocation, and wiio sincerely beliovo in an 
ideal of eduealiou not divested of tho requirements of daily life, m> amount of .legis- 
lation, no amount of Booondary lioard, -wouhl make for any substantial advance in i\m 
educational problem of our country. The lirst incoiigruity is tlio medium of instnictiom 
which is now^ expectetl tu be jamiedied. 

The ratlier unusually largo mmiber of students seeking admission to tho degree and 
post-graduate classes, has disturbed many educationists, in au extremely tilonglitfni 
address at the Mysore University Convocation, .Mr. C. II. Uechly, Vice-CjimucefloF of 
tiiB Andhra University, tliseusseil sevoral years ago, a natural r-iinedv for the hua>,s- 
production of graduates’ as so expres-sivelv put by Sir 1\ 0. Kay. 'Three liigh 
methods aro discontinued at the College stage, students incapable of working k‘i.'?orduig 
to University standards will drop out Empiovment of specialists, diversified courses, 
increased options, smaller classes, self-help arid self-reliance on the part of students, 
the joy of research work, the disinterested pursuit of knowledge, and daily contact 
with noble souls— all these go togetherj and they will Jielp to obviate both mass pro- 
duction of graduates and sterile insignificant carees. It is inis-ediication, not over- 
edueation that has been the bane of this country”. Others would secure eftleieiscy by 
strict examination. 1 have no doubt this w^onld bo a remedy, but to secura eihei^mev 
by ruthless elimination is one thing, and to bring iip the general standard of stucluuk’ 
intellectual calibre is anotlior. 

1 confess there is not a human system that cannot bo improved. The post-graduate 
s.ptem is Iiuman system. With all its imporfections, tlie academic freedom, its chief 
characteristic, which it has enjoyed since its inception, has been more than Justided 
by some of the most brilliant contributions from its members. It was a bold CK,pori- . 
ment, probably conceived a little ahead of the times, but even this short period Iijis 
proved the sagacity of the step. Bengal should see that no short sighted poiiev mm 
cut at the root of this sprouting tim ^ 
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fliene reformations in mrm poiats* at nrir ratn\ am not ^lo|joir,lerit upon a wimfesale 
dmnini in tho maohtoof^y of i5‘1u<;iil:ioa. Xho maeliiaorv, thoa^li not of the best 

hm feea reii«b.o\‘4 puworhiss oi miarh imfirovimiout thr»nii.?h ocffOifimw iimrtffbleiiey’ 
Unless a lea{^her wore freoil from the coBiiitfoii of n ijlnraoroas ecoapluiats about 

the im3llieitmey of oJueatlon islionid fio luislio:L km% m wo* tisaehors'^ almia are 
hiterestod ia echr^at.cm, and as \mv4 as the puhlio at larifo have no pertjep« 

tiofi of the noed for ^torid etliieatioia i fear, we sliall be eryirsg in the wildorm^ss* ihe 
piiWia h a pretty pod |«dg^3, for mr schools uwi eolbH^oH/liljrario's, laboratorien and 
mnsmims have no ,sl.i?iiifieaaci» to them, itnless tln^y llnd tfiat thran|.rh tliem come tivfo 
eomforte airl Hamomb wtll-heifr^. A ^realer iiiidersimidLiaf bmween Ihe tavdaTS, and 
the piitdio must h<e enltivaied v/hen fhe latter would realLoi that odiieiitioii is not: a 
' diviaemhpaydng ^ ixmee iu the fmm that 
Ednoational dbifiemi mast hn rerolnm?! in 
iidluoneo is over present like that of the 

powers Ik ' more fell: in its alisoneo, if we insj not: ir>^ umfor* 

staiid it by its preHonee* Likt? all otfier bojdness, educatiroi ean htj” ediokoci for 
want of eapitah. with this distinction, JioweVi*r, ns the hitt? *Sir Asiiiosli 
Mukherjeo om,;o said that yuii can never oVer-flnari ^‘0 fr. Li-t ns, thendorca* miite and 
plead not for our own sake hut for the sake of nation-lcaildiug ; let the teaeliers of 
affiliated colleges assemble together U give a new illlip to I he existing scheme of 
education by " esfahlislung a more satisfatditry acsatlenhe mid liiianeial eoiidition. A 
democratic govoniiag body witfi adc«]uate staff ntpri'seutatlou, should lie a distinctive 
feature of mdi a recoustruetcnl macdiiiierv for eolloge Let us at least 

spare edumition from tlie rod of the Dictator l 

The special advantage of such a demoerntio governing body would bo the liivest- 
xnent of Its memheis with responsibilities* UnUns a sense of responsibility is clevo* 
loped in a person, he camiot really bo (?xpeuted to ideal if y himself with iha cause 
he serves* 1 feel positive that such an limovatiou wauid make for the l>est man- 
Egemmit of the mstitutions, with, a baiter eoutented baud of pndessors mid lecturers. 
In such a system there will be lass cdiance of goyernmwit by persoiml idiosyncraeies 
and less room far pBrsoua! lireforimmt. Btalnlisatimi of s*.ir\dee, rules for leave and 
providant fund, scale of pay, wmild all iluni tome to be tietermnicd by the workers 
themselves who would eaeh feel ^ hirnself responsible for the dishursomont of the 
resources of the collogo, ffbe pnnui|ud, ns tht^ head of sdl the depaidmoids and as 
the cK-officio Kociaitary of the Governing Body, would bo tin? natural loader of all tim 
staff, and each depaTtiuent could ho. c<mvetiie.utiy i'unduct.o.d by a <n.niimitfoe of its own 
with the senior prafossor as tlio chief. Huoh a divisiuu of 'duties with a largei' share 
of internal froodom, will ^lovoiop a bettor syslom of coli^^ge ;u ini inist ration on the 
whole, I would go a step further oviui at the risk td being ridieuded by you. The 
voice of our studmitH, for whose good instifidioiis exist, should not be absent in tlm 
deliberations of collugo diseipUue, The natural aspirations of tlic youth, flieir i.leals 
aad dasiren arc not in bo bruslted aside by tlm cold, rmhnagimdivo mid colourless 
outlook o! ago, EKporioiicu is soinethiug that can only be a\spiired and cannot be 
accepted from others j nor is it safe to take anything on trust. Of for gimafew impor- 
tance iB sympathy, ifoligimi, .sociology, politics are all subjfvts uf engrossing interest 
for youtlifu! minds and wdio is there that wishes well by them that svould ban one 
or the other of these from their unsophisticated rnind 1 

The Student Welfare Committee organised by the University 1ms given ns the 
warning in unmistakable terms. Tlie health of our students, —hoys and girls,— is 

f atting worse from day to day, and the future citizen is digging his bwui grave with 
is own peal This orimina! negligence of the students'' health is a more serious 

f roblexn than education itself. As ignorance of liealtli laws can bo combated by 
aowledge, a regiilatlon of our social laws woidd bring in a Joy of life which alone 
cm sustain maiikind, AYith increasing oooaomio changes, these are problems of the 
s^eatet importocQ in the reconstruction of our educational pagoda. 

; In oimckidiug to-dm I would rofer to an interesting article which I read recently 
la the by H* N. Ohattoijoe, on unemploymeiit and its remedy, it deserves 

■a' Behame-o! social mnd" "Bconomlo interdependenoa ' between the 
ded ’and pxa mass, has been davolopad there* It comas with a groat force at a 
X.. . „ ^ doubted, ‘‘The ' (|uality of, 

H m uuwi.tmuuu yy lunts goclal orgaaiBatlou, much as 
duet is determined by the maohinery and processes 

. ^ upon the need of Tillage orgamsation 

not on. a of e^loifo^tioa but oh- the tefo el mutual 
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: aevisB laeaiis’ol-improra^ ;o£:,iigriffldtaral .^pKidttffts,::^te*9«:4artliOT:|Sj^ 

■■ thcVfc- 0riiV6t*sltiQS^' .^liOOlS ■SllD'llf.il iH'Opl‘pDriite;:^l:ll 

'IIS .orcisr, tO' ikUiUiiti-ijji ii, liictPi* JiEliOci ;:wiili '.i&ii , Illivj- 

hot-lioiiso |)lant. 


Tlie frajai Slideels' CwlereBce , \: : 

Opening Day— Lahore— iSth. February 193S 

■ The fifth .PimjaJ'^ Students’ CbTifereiiee eouiiiierieed at Baydlavigh Hall, Laliorig 'Oii the 
IStli. Fehrwarf 1933 uiidoi* the presidentship of iM lialnB^r^itiih Tagare, . 

Attendance minibored nioro train . 10 , 0 lX) and a number of liidies" and_ girl fd'ir.ient's 
attended. Frominent among those present were Maliatrna HaiisraJ, I)f. •SiigOr^kTilelminl 
Mararig, Dr. llar?ey, Prinbipai fjoverfimunt Oollege. Lm.ifnaBa, vanmis .licads of educa- 
tional iiistitiitioiis in Lahoro and tfio jn<)fu.ssil uiid Mrs. JNaidii, 

iPr, in liis inaugural aAldress made some eonstruetive suggestions ^ to free 

University educatioii from restrictive extorufil control and to have li'ce ITniversities 
as in the*’'\\mst. He ake suggeatot! tlie .forniatioii of a Ktiuieiit repi'esentafive iXunieil 
to shoulder the respousibihty for the welfare of the student boriy aird also envisaged 
the formation of a stiidoiii eo-oporative body whoso purpose wonirbe to help ^tludigfi How 
. students* Dr. Datta reviewing the progress ’in cudlegi, ate ediiciatioii in the Punjab said that 
during the last seventeen years, there had been an increase in tho collegiate stiidOMl 
population of more than 10 ,l)d 0 and in no other Province in India during this periud 
has population shown similar growth in the inoreiise of collegiate pbpiilatiou imd 
collegiate institutions. 

Dr.’Tagare*® Addrcus 

Aftor the iiiaiigurul speech by Dr. S. Datta,. Pidncipal of the Fonmm Christian 
College and the Chairman s wndcmno address, Dk Rabindranath fu/pu'u ddivered u 
highly plulosopliical and iustruudre adiiress, in which he? dealt with the higliest 
purpose of Bihieatiou, nationalism and patriotism, Uie idolatry of gin»gTaphy, civilisatimi 
and the meeting of the East, and iJie West, good and bad in Ihilias inheritance and 
above all his educative juis.sion in life in which "ooiuieetion he made fre 4 jnent referen- 
ces to Visliwa Dharati. '\Know tliysolf*' vms i)is message to the studeads aud be .said 
that his own tafdc was lu lift tlie pee»pie wlio were Hubmergvd for lonturks in degra* 
dation, to hedp theun hud ihemseivtjs tmd Uo iVued from borulagi^ of indignifi. He 
deprecated the great gulf between the so-called eulighteutni and "mkmhghtencd India 
and said that ‘'where the greater part of Jaimau resoiuvte lies buried and "uuusedy you 
can never hope to realise tlie groat human wealtli wiiich is freedom.’ ’ 

In an inspiring plea for a living mind with courage and power to crealtL the Pod: 
said: "'Our true daini to be proiuP depends iipion oiir capacity to give and noi hi any 
display of foreign feathers, however 'gorgeous tiicy may Pe. That India after long 
ages of spiritual and intellectual magnanimity should be tillowed to carry mi in penu- 
rious esdstenoe, eking out her living' by gieliuing grains in foreign holds of harvest is 
an insult to our ancestors. It comes from utter forgetioiiioss, the origin of whklt is 
in our persistently turning our face away from our own inheritance/’ 

Beferring to village life, the heart of tho nation, which in India was lying eniirely 
dormant, Dr, Tagore said, “The country can only be free, when, the real cuildmi of 
the soil become conscious of their own selves* Tho eoiinlry where tho vast Jiunian 
power has not come to itself is like an island that has not jdseu up above the level 
of sea. ^The mnititudo and the so-called enlighteued upper classes belonged to tho 
two different times and to two diit’eront WTirlds. 'in fact, in our country, tlu:/ eduiaatcd 
minority lives in solitude of illimitable self-satisfaction wdiich in another name Is .st 4 D 
delusion. When we talk of freedom, we unconscionsly mean real freedaa,i hr tho 
insiguiticant few. ^ Yet, tho loft force of the strength of wiO nuedod for the aitainirmiit 
of freedom lies hidden in the unfathomod soul of ilmse very people who are to-day as 
good ^ as non-existent, To dream of freedom Avithout a mind illumiiiated with an 
intelligent will and possessing self-discipline as Avoli aji dignity is something Avhich th^ 
history of mankind contradicts/’ 


iw ERIICA'HONAL BlOiimm IN IN'Mi 

Dr. f^ore stmok mi an wfi^?n h} .saM, ^'We kaw offeB goeia ia 

lamum liibinry tkit at inairy mm an4 "lUun-o ai^pratr or*.>r%lH'liUi«g‘ In their 

eoBcui'te'l at*ti4:k ya lliu of Br:ni. a|5|H:aj.H tio! who dbeovers 

Horuo Ef>voroigii truth wh;on lainoH it 4 ip.nrJ ulmw lim:, h.%rmulh Anri iit liuiia 

llie heterogohoit^ of i‘*. u lo KAj’jverhi'jjrihg imt ihj^t has lotjcIrBrod jsuek ioco- 

hemice of tliviioou lo iifo. loakhior nav pi*'.‘r-oi'r |<rol:.koii sor^rii 

insoliiWo, thoi’O h tlm stro-ig liopo, ^ ti'oit ?!i imo looot of will ho ovotvod nm 
fitroBg sidrituai giiioxiiioo widrjj will loao Jior ^oii to roi jodirjnoijoil futara aerosa 
iiTatiiHia! dogaia^i und F^r ilo?_ ohFaiwIoH _ aro ijko hiooka fd »iar bio with 

which thcMu? (Hio ma aHist.'? a.msois:i: ivioa iamm.i too had: living iOiOgcs ot truth.” 
Ooocludiiiik Foul; Haid, ‘'■’’Wo h'''’n ^va>iag Ci»r ira? !Vo>on. Sauh n pcixsoii- 

ahty wo ixo m .laluitnia daodiiJ. It io ^'r.iiy pir'^shhc in thu Fa.'d. fur such a person to 
haa rcoognitiuri.” 

Secaodl Di*iy-*-Laliar«?*^-I€tlK Fitbimary I03S 

, All eicfiortatioi:! to tfii* ?g.irl,.:n‘its to r;iou‘ liBO'c artaatl’.Bi ta iJm ikwelopmcnit of vill- 
age life and ml to turn ihiuf liswk-? tjorn’^on af-!ar iM'tr uf tioi portals of the 

U'Bivcrsity laudo hy sov\!’Avd ^spr-Mu-os ul tiiO 'yO'urad »iav‘s of the 

Uoiilereiuk^ Mrs, Surajini A'oiti'M prosiaiD;;:, 

Friuoipal Mouiik saidjimi oiod'.rra edtiuati\:*ii gav*' roio to urtillrlality and there 
W*aH grout need for siinplicity ut oaiiuol-; and tliCf pcix-osaai Heads of rdiidtait's. He urged 
stmleatB to eschew oveiy arrifiuidhy aiui ia:uu‘\. 

Professor VarU^r of Ik il t.ultvvith iiMiv.mv.i the ns an Aniorioau, laid 

great oiaphaHis on t,he importaucu atlTtuliing lo tiia ro'Oo.Hi;druerioiJi uf vilhigo iiCo, The 
prosperity mil welfare of rho cooutry i|epoude<l un tliu liiko's of the soil and in 
Amexiofei as rmidi Imporb jee wasuiradiel to framing’ lu any other HmiiBdi of 
etanomic aelivlty. Hie Punjab sludent'i sliouH st:eiy liow to reeonstraet their tillages, 
where life greatly deteriorafeil during the Iasi ten y4?ar& eornpared with the eoiiditions 
in. the cities. 

i^. (Mpkhund^ viho closely nssodated tvirh the AlDIndia A'lllage Tndustrios' 
Association, pleaded for Hwadushi maoiig stud<‘ritb, heepiiig’ among llioir aims a roiura 
to Yllkige life and to play their part there. 

Mrs. Samjmi A^mdu^ eiosing the dlscnsbimo deliver«»d a stirring spurndi felling ilm 
the youth that they were the ideigo and prunyst^ of tin* naiiwi and iheir promise 
mm only realisahio through the pocUT. Xko field for ;wurk \%\.u villu.a^b*, which wore 
destitute and badly neotled thinr help. ' 4 f you really believe in freedom, that an liidiau 
had a right to be free, thou give proof, that you can m\?aio tlie siilvstanco of freedom. 

’Ttod Day“*-‘L«ihi 3 ir«---"lTlli, Fsfhruiiry 193 S 

The Conference concluded its tliroe days’ Hossion this evening, after diHcussfng the 
various aspeats of student life. 

Mr. Bhulabhai DfSai^ presiding over the evmjing's seshiun, when tlie snltject for 
oonsidoration wm iiuomploymont ameng ilm edneaUsi elusses* Buivl thaf in »leafing with 
this question, they should search deiquha ^‘When you have iiidivkimiilyA lie tuiidko the 
10,OOU'.students who hoard him, ^‘■every single tuient, every pawm* kaud every ability, 
as anyoae else in the world, what keeps you perpetually in subjeetioii V Imiividually 
you are as good as any others in. the whole world ; collectively yuu seem to be the 
weaJeest race on earth, if Instead of BB 5 mifiion human b»?ings, we had an equal num- 
ber of dumb driYcn cattle, they would have required monk keepers. To know that is 
the true problem for the student to-day F 

‘ Prol Brij Naramn^ suggested that tiie ODvcrnBiont should raise .Rs, 20 orores for 
unempbymeat relief schemes inter alia by impoBiiig 15 per-.eeut cut in the Government 
salaries and priming the military e:ipei\ditur0 by Hs, 10 crores. 

■' Bmm Chammial oonstrastad the yearly axponclitiire of Hs. 60 crores In England 
on imemploymont relief with practically nothing done lu Mia, H:e said that 'only 
■■ ^afe'ompiete overhaul of the present system would solve their dlificultloH, 

oonckdlng the studeate’ Conference, Mi\ Bhutabhm Desai made a fervent 
F:^p^l.fer. the observance ql^SwsadesM. by Btudents and atlded that the Punjab students 
:k^lld' 4 o a' grMt de^ in this eonnoctlon. An regarilB unemployment, he xemarked 
prepared to adopt simple life, he mm willing to enrol 20/100 young 
h'%;l^01ap reooiBtrnctlon work. Each one of them couid Um charge of 5 vStos 
lldf; pii0;;^^.thc epuntry and give the benefit of their education and leadership lot 

'Of illiteracy, ■'kno'imce ' 'M 

■;vffl^n'pnor^ly,> '■■';/, ^ 


when he mhi. ^'We have often seen m 

uluH-c Invhi appear mmmlwlrnm^ in theii' 
y. apiHvc-H tlu! '|uv>ph.et who dbeovers 
u!.ivy la;,! faijufiil, AiiO ht^'Hisxc jn lialia 
>yuVfhy ia«‘ t Gta! Fas predraxed such inco- 
MSir praldimi ser^rii wel!-iii<iA 

!i t:.H* laaat af ttcTay will he evolved nm 
I Jicr ^011 10 rm future across 

_ ohsHiFoK _ arc ijke biocks fd marble with 
\m.i tjio b*wJ: living imoges of truth.” 
ij'iirj, Ci.»r irii? iVohon, Saab a perauii- 
in thu Fa.'d. ter such a person to 


\Un ta the diwelopmcuit of vlll- 
anig iM'it uf ^ tic 5 portals of the 
r 'yO‘U;Ud »iay S of the 

v-u vym to urnilrlulity and there 
■oHui Hcadu 01 rstudciit's. ilc urgcti 
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The Besires Hiaiii Odversily CofifocalioB 

is/tlie full text-of Dr. Gmvufeafion 

Benares JiinJa ITnh'or.sily on tiie Slls* Falsruayy 1935 

The call of of invlkuion that lins fol on i.j lliis iMthrm impera- 
tive its' ilemaiid,' is, 1 eoiifess, ■ foroi? 4 ii ' tcr ^iiiy temperanieut, .. : 'it spfiaks:;Cil 'li 

responsibility wliicli' I am ycaiipel led .to acknowledge, owing to mj i>rt?viinis.Karmii;;tli^ 
iiaa^identifieJi'me with a voeatioa' speeklly bolongiiig to- timt beiieifieeiit see 
■'lEUiiity: which .surely is not miHOv, Boliovc os^:c. u|joii - iyiiMe d. was 
younger .'than inost lil yoii t and in tl i at early dawn '.of inind's lirslr iirgc^dyf . 

I ' instmctively choso; niy owm iriie; -path wliieii. 'I ’ believe^ was ,;fo -giyo. rhyidimlci'exprey* ; 
■sion 'TO .life cni-a eoloortiil ^aclcgraniicl j}l\lmegmcitCT^^ .,' w' ■; ' 

■dParsiiiiig’ the lare''of dreams :,I sima-t,. iny. yo'nng ' . days; inaa-"recldess-:anvciiturcr-^^ 
forcing yaises throng!i,..a rigid; barricade , of litorary .:'co!iTeiiti.aBS, , -8neli-..feoIhiitdl'rie^s, 

^ made; with seriotis disapproval of the sewrely.'^soher 'amoiige'tho oyerripo- Blinds 'o£;. that, 
mpocli,'- If I had,; parsisted esolasively in dins lacooseqentialv. 'eaneer -of ■ ri versifier- .yoii 
'would '.not have ;'y entered to ;ask siieli an' imadaltenited dpoet t 0 dako,;-a eaas|:ii:eaoiis,y|jart'. 
in this solemn oeofision wlien a groat Unirerslfy has g'iTjierod her scholai’s^ to remind 
them of the high obllAMlions a^soidated wdrh their suoyess in cuilogo examhiaUous, 

: ;.''.How:,e¥ar, towards the - -period ol my ■ declining y outlie. I -took: ■npmi my.se!:L .formo- 
-ostensiMo reason* ivhatever, the deliberate mission of the teacher. Tins transfornmtioii. 
in my life hel|^.d to uoloek the gates to me at those iiistitniicms uhere mx right id 
be , challenged, , While enjoying the nmicettstomed hommidhiis 
;ac|TO6d, I' should 'confess, to ' you that it was iiotha compelling sense of diitv which 
guided me to this Held of education but some long maturing ideals In my iiiind that 
constantly troubled my Imagi nation claiming definite shapes. 1 havo decided to speak 
to-' you about these Meals. ."- ■ 

Before I' broach my subject to-day I sliall claiin your indiilgenco in t>iie or two 
,:|) 0 iuts-.. - It is evident to you tluit J have grown fdd, but you, who are young oaimoi 
fully realise the linutatious of old ago. That I am not In a full possession of iny 
MoMi/may'rUot' kr of 'any , iiuportiuice to others whoso lungs are strong and w hose ' 
hearts render loyal service to themi without murmur. It may have a sulurary efcci 
upon mo in oiirtailing the garni! iry to which an old man's tongue Jias the hiibit k) 
■gMtdn,:. ,'“'- ',, ; , ■' ■ 

, ■,:/;But . what Is 'more, sigui'fioaut " about man , who Ims' crossed liis :Ueveiiti8lh 'yeo;r,"iS'::fli^ , 
'by-dhat'dima he' has couofadeduuost'of his. opimans^y and- ■,'.fhmig;hts and.'tliusylsuioiiipek::. 
'l8d-.to- ;rapeat: 'himself.;.' Thisvls' o'no: .of trie, j-easons ■ wiry .dim .ycmng., persons ''bored .Mg-: 
reiterations bouomo natural ly ex«‘iicd k> a violent fit of coiitradbdion which may be 
courteously sujipressed autriherefore all the more mdrngemm. But fo save mv enofgioh 
I am ready to taken the consorjuiuiee and o|ieuly to plagiariju^ my own store ot flioughls 
aM;hveu':.-:wGrcls,: y:'-I:’ stroug-ly''-suspebt '.'':that.-:-"you-.y .■ Inivo^ missed' ''them,- 'd 0 r,''y'udt^lbiBi|yiu ' 
your text books, they must have remtiined beyond the reach, of your serious atieniicm, 
and I am eonfident that there is very little drmeo of your taking the trouble to ex- 
plore them in obscure pages of ])ublK^atioKS generally ov^looked by my conutrymen. 

In modern India centres of education have b'ceii established In large towns where 
the best part of energy and interest of the country is attnicted. The emistant il(,nv 
of stimulation worldng upon our mind from its comic emironmeut is denied us who 
are bread in towns, A gre«at deal of tlie fundaniontal obji»eis of knowledge 
with which nature provides m free of cost is banished inio printed pages mid a <>pob» 
taneous commiinioation of sympathy Vvith the great world winch Is intonatel^' ours Is 
bardoaded against, I who belong to tho tribe ol the born cxlies having been ju1iih.tirilly 
nourished by ^Hhe stony hearted htepmot]ier”-*-a modern dtv, keenly felt the tortim? 
of it when young and thus roaiisoch when Ojiportunify %va8 given me, tlio utnmst ne- 
cessity of NaturuH own bmuities for tho proper doveiopinent of childmfs mind. 

It helps me to imagine the main tragedy that I heliovc hud over shadowed ilie life ol* 
the Poet Kalidasa. Fortunately for the sidiolars, lie has left behind him no clour in- 
dication of his birth-plaec, and thus they have a suiijeet that obvious time has Itdt 
amply vacant for an (judless %audr,d,y of disagreement,' Mv scholarship tior»s not prefetrl 
to go deep, but T remmher having read somewhere tint he was horn in Kasmir.^ Rinea 
then I have left off reading discussions about liis birtlipince for the fear of the meeting 
With some learned contradiction equally convincing any how it perfectly in the 
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^liO; dwelt ''hi’ "■tHo:': liarrhlh'O of ■ ■; li:ih:;;;or 6 ;(r^iy;jf:|:ia;/i:!e|p 

eii|ciy»eiit ;f 0 aiic|; .y eyei^y'diid, sii^eapp ,or ffO'isi:, over ■ ;Wi:us,il:i; it y pas-soii t ' wiitelietl’: the 
grateful, dark' i ^ eyes- of ■' llie .; peiibaoy ■ gi'iisy ■'iriifcoTaiiig'; - i:.h *3 'i‘aip!iidei'y -eljiids "o! ' :'drme':;- 
IMeiBBg’ tcr BOiBQvyihage 'older .'.reciting «aio,r "the ^ isirivyei f.rm ii '' w-ellditiowii'v kwe ; legend 
lhat::; 8 ^er,:Tanmap.f^^^^^^^ trie fei,r> and -. Siiitles-of ' vgenoriitioiis.-, of Bimp'le- lieafts-^ 

I 30 ,:itfraidt'lee! 'ill ail this the pHsotier of ib.ce 'gkiiit- eity levelli'rig iii b, vISiQii of:'|oy 

lolleired- hm ■froiii fyll to liilly awaited, him:' nl'-eYery 
ttriisbf ;ih,o': ]hi.t:fi' ';whiel:i here the '',fisgcw“pnsts' o,f hemm.' ; for.^ KOPBrated loYerB';'''fca 0 s!iel 

h"' S;v . ' h -'.Js ./' '■ -'■■ 

y.' ;;-f ■::wiftli.'io';: hB.|wess'yyoB tim -fad. .tlnit ■ oiay 'of il'ie . Twn'k^ ; f B.B£iioBiy'.of ediieidM 

'te-'rOcBm 0 i! 0 :;Oii,iy;hiiHi;;iu inhel , with, ■ 'tiB'i ■ \V('.:fr!ds«l ■ . wAnm , "trirBBgl'r ■■'perfi-rt: 'kn'yiplcj.dgo,^ 
,Bmi,',Bn|oyi:Beatr:-r The,' grea:t 'Biiivei'se; ■BOr.r('arndbig''res: eiil.li'.'^ei'eiiess aspects of the-aiferind 
iiiyyari^rf 'rhy.:thniiiS^ of efdon:rsy;ip:'ami'lf'-giiBi 1:000010001 s ir'Cistaiitly ■ initigafcS’ :tlia' prossBi’e 
Ppbn IIS Bif prir:'. small ' .ajchg wl'iosc-. orbit wriini ■ iiiio d'ensc', fragoieafe 

epheido'ral- Interests, '■ Edaei.d'loB 'OPist haoc :fo:r ,'ii:s lo 1 fless' an e.nYiron.iiioii'!:' of a.detaelied 
■mini 'li.ke,Th: 8 :::. aerial atmosphere 'wMeh mivdopes tiia. earth .cpeaiiig -for, hot a patliaif 
nommiinidMcmcwitl'i te .:,'■■ 

; ts''fh 0 : ^inahiraPT ■:,'■' l lBirB: ■^aceepteil. sfor ms- - ow,!v purpose of ami -which. 
hBrrles.'Wlthlayit.m'-acoBecntrnfed l<»'m tlio trim ’’.iileal -of, eiiiBBino.a is liifipito:. Peace, 
Infinite W#dKdng ikiliifniitc Olio. ■■ p- ■ 

Peace there is In the depfli of the imi verse, the peace ivlueli Is not of inertia, 
1 ^yi):rytte';’hfe reconcillaticnp -.'of: . eontmry -forces, the ■ 'persce thatyreigas; hi ; tM 
^phemydfstim.'stk^ ■BtOBB.g :gigmit!e':. whirlpools- of cdaslihif ^ ’lliiinos. This ''spirit: of 'a 
Mig!it;^::.;'peachywh’.'Mnst m ,hiit 'lifs- thrcBigb. .the :'lraiiiing'.; mf'''Hell*c 0 &f:rol ,im 4 halimcB: 
hlythlM,:^■: 0 nr■: 1 lldmdna!, lielngs- are 'miiwrsos 'in ■a'self-lo'ininfius lirdds nf '.ecrtiseioiisness- f 
they hare their histmolH and disires ns iBllimatMry ohmvBOs wlishi slundd he hrcmght 
mulm control to Im conmed info perfoot crt^atioos. I vras ah^ot fo sa^^ thiit these 
were timvernes ill mlniat lire hnt I heshslcd I mdisMlihir spirhnal entity 

hiBhohhiykB^iir^ ■■'Crterlaii , which . is 'tfiatsof sfcitia! es|iaiisk)fii,s. - Also ■ wn-ean- 
hhtbfe'hertaih-ahdttt ^ Btm ■llmltd: of ■ ,fliose'':: re,*ih:Bs' j:Bstvvas' ,we,' are: . ' ■dtHihthi!- ' , : nhont tlio:sa 
hP:M#c'::lnnhy:,w^ :stars,s'Ma ' ■';tet,.'..:thtB'e:''''''is;yi,', ste -.roiBml- 'ro. favrmr 'Of' 1 :!ieir y.to 0 iBg 

,ecBmtl 0 ss" cycles, ;of rehiiwaJ '"bnt :fory wliieli :''■ tliB-wlfclo 
:whfM:;'wWA"hkdf;;phffioat:hf, 'oicisfw y.-y'i.'iy ::y : 

^ys''\f fo- ■ hanian.''Eprlt ■ :':' whosi ' ■■' ■ h.ighe-st aim U: y to* Toahse df so! ! ■ ; in 'tlBi supreme- hpifif;, :; in 
.'Ife: -progress: :towards'' hnality ■:is : hdi eyed ' hy mi r , ,sc li-pmros . ' to' ■ idniase ■;, f rn* Its ■ In Ilia! ' ntage: 
.:“BrahkB 0 haryyidT>.tho-ysttige'^ ■of.:seli*di 8 ci|di«e.: yriiiH,;"isdii. mmv :iH;d.--it; eaii:- ': 
':Hsh 6 d' 1 a.:the' ’'heart :of .■^Shanlamh- 'in - 1 : 1 : 10 .: ,iBf:i..nit;y olsiiotticliiiioiits' f he-'basls: -odyediicatidn, 
.h^'idyhhvanrntlred::!^ this' Shafitawi,,i.li 0 ,.' harmouy 'of.^ tlui-'soul ■ in- -ifsAmobstismind:^ 

0 I : 'the he,;, idea: ,o'f : liilgrimage - 'that ,'. jirevaifR ' 1 n ■ :'liid|a; hm •. ' tlio' 'SBiiie -mdiHMoiM : 

:meanih|-<sfItS;:'siteB:'have';h 8 en's 'Speoikly'- selected 'ywliere . 'natnre’ reveals overwhelming 
pagnarumity in its aspect of the headtiful and thv grand. Thert* at the foucdi of the 
melahio om* worldly experiences lose their tenacious grip of irnmediac^^ and life's 
truth IS resoued into the light from the density (d eiitnimhuixents. 

There is anothe.r ^pilgrimage for ns iviiich is in the world, of knowledge. This journey 
in the open road gives us emancipation not only from illusions of appearance and 
peremptormess of the prevalent, unretisons, hut also from wr{:mg-va!nritions of reality, 
from all IciBds of bias that obscure our vision of timth, fwon the encluunmont in tile 
narrow cage of proviiicmlism. It is a stremious %valk, 'every stop of which has to he 
carefully taken with a solemn eagorness fo,r the truth which k to he? its goal Thorn 
was a time whan the UulverBity had its origin in rmin’s faith in the uUimate value of 

■mxltee -whieh hoy pursued ■ for its "owii safe; lint" imfortimatrdy ' in ■ the morlarn flays 

hm found its easy suceess into the sacred shrluo dodieated to iho i*ause of 
Iksid^ icdfilmeni The sordid.spirit of success has allowecl the educational institutimiis- 
anheyed to the busy market where ^idya' is hought and sold according h> the 
of worldly proht, where .cheap facilities mm offerail for acmiiring, in place 
substitute, ' ' ' ' 
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:''|roM' tli 0 ',:l>egiiming oa ' Man’s lii story, 'and .aiOiording' to tlj,6' ilegroe oit :tlait pfogi’yssr' 

: jadgo that olepaytoient'. of ,o nr oi Yilisatioo. w hioli -wo goiieraliso. very ' oliea ; .a^' ■ 

'■ bafemlistio. ■'■ ,■ ’^' ^ .O/g 

■t ':: '. : tiiie ' Baprome- heiiig., /saTs-- :tho , Upaatelmd,. lias tc?' ho,, a-oafeoil witli ajmr,heaii: 

," 'JBind' as .,w#Ih as ■ ‘Visviiliarffiaomil -as ^.Maliatraa ’: sadalimaaani . . hrldmro;: 

^,' name ', TIsvafcmpa /.iiiiplios' laws .that aro- .tiiiiTarsa!'. fhrcaiglr wliioli.'Jiia 

pjiysleal world ■ are re real ed, ; Jhey' would;, eliiile.-^oiar reasoie 1 ft they - were wtt 

'. a ;..'oiiptioiaus .'^wilL: 'tlien we emild,; ; Be,?er ■ . dopead tripoii;.oJ.ai.iiwritiilfe 
' iiifl.n6;aces , upon .oar destiny,' the, !Efln,eaee3;,w’hie1i.wa!r' only- 1?e'.;:Uirne{| ';tcr:' 0 P'r. farou^ 

■■ w'e^ M^ 0 ;per£eet^l^rlowl^.Hlge■:of tliern.; "'fliere ■■ai'e: ■individo.als, even ijty'-vky'r ;. who: ,■ beli€^*;6, 
:;m.'''"'Aome:'',’ happeBiiigS ■ hi /nature oftdiie.h.' 'are arbitrary/ and Iwyild wldeh' ■igTp:we./dl draw 
endless links r-ruises that Ian*]) the y. «)iid in erdiM*. ^ TL w iie.wdne jhat the pfi)Siea| 
•p,lieaoiii. 0 iia ,'are liable to sadden otithreaks o.f ,oat:ast!/ 0 |>li!c ..rfiasins^ .wliieh 'aro; li]p:;sp^:nal': 
/■■ordiiiaiiC'es, origi.oating hi' IsoMed ' eauses, : ¥aitb: i'li.siifcli 'eosndo a'rytmri.o:ess;.deia?ea:/ 
"■inen^^'''to the primitive ' mentality' of . fear, .to n'l'inieaiHini ritu.alisin,Wpdh'i|:mtatym 
/;npecial '■ ■ purpose' upon; ' natural ' '■events/, aooording^ ; to ' one’s 'owii' persenal. to sde!'im 0 .^'.:-pf ■ 
V/misd. AVb ooght to. know that numerous'' evils w’kieh.in. olden tips'; .were .hi/oiisaleiw,:;; 
': as;';" .iranitive ■, , ■ weapons in the' arsenal -of God have been .tamed to’. imioouousneS'S',^ tiiwuigh/ 
iaoourate.oomprehetisioix of their 'cliaraoter. ,. ' '. .■■' 

■■;v '.'dfcrhas hemr said in' our scripture that 'hivldyw which means; 'ignorance ',ls;;.'.|ho:' roo|v;; 
cause of all evils, the ignorance ‘whicdi b!i.nds us to tho truth of th.e unity of 'Our t-wdf 
with tho not-self. . , , , 

Man’s %adhaim’ for his union with nature di pends hn irs sui^cc^s upon his fuifh iu 
■Ms '/reason; and 'his, 'Cltsinterested endeavour , in an; atimispbero ..of ' det^whmcnt. ; ^ A. ./perfect,; 
.■'techuii|ue':''';of,'’’'suoh.:' a , traiiiiug ' is^ 'ki'gdy found in the 'West, 'a.ad'’th 0 i'a'tlie 'peo|de;.are;.. 
fast assimilating In their owm power the/jH>wor that !‘u‘S in hVinKi* Hruhma, th,o iuhniiv 
':.maiii.fested-:'/iii. ■' matter.''- In "'fact . they are 'graduM!y; extei:id.ing' 'their 'owiV jd:iysic*d.''ho^ 
■;'into‘ fh'edai‘g©r.',.:hody. of: the physical nmrhh Their .seuses' a-rey ciWistantly heiagmiigim^^^^ 
in pfuver, their bodily numnneiits allied to nature’s fnrees of speed. Kvery d:iy proofs 
■"are- .multiplied 'Obhyiiici'ng themdlmt'. there ls';uc)'%ud: to' siwh iotimacjy ]'eadiiig,;Mdlje;;imto^ 
siou of their self in the realm of time ami spneo. This is rhn true means of ^realising 
Visvakarma, the nuiversal worker, by a mind divofded of all obmids aial hy a»‘tiou, 
tShantam, the spirit of pom^e ’whiidi can bo atfained through ilie T^Miliriarioii of truth, 
is not the whole object of educaiiou : it iuxmIh for its floallly Phivam, Goodness, 
through the training of mox'al perfection, for tho sake of the porlet-r luinuony witli the 
human w'orkl 

The greatness which man has reacdied in the expansion of llie pliy«i<*al and infellei*- 


Individual self when isdlatecl from all other selves iiiisscs its reality and theveforc 
suffers unhappiness, just as physical body is tlnvardod in its fiinetion when tmt of 
harmony \yith the ph}^sical 'world. 

The umon of our self with Brahma as Yisvakarma may bring us success in ihc 
province of living, but for the poacjo and perfection in the realm of our being we 
need our union with Brahma tvho is Mahatma, tho IiiOnite Rpirit ihv oiling in 1b*c 
hearts of all peoples. 

the modern facilities of commnnicaUon not merely a limited number of 
itidividuals but all the races of men linve come tdese to oai?h cdlier. CC tfu.y fail to 
unite in truth then humanity will tloundcr in ilie boftoni of a surging sea of muiual 
hatred and Buspi<don. Thitigs to-day liavo already assumcHl {in iingry temper cd a 
growling beastliness ready for an enormous ;cataHtrop'he of Btiicide. 

^ Most problems to-day have become international problenis ami ytd, the infemafiraml 
mind has not yet been formed, the modern teachers’ consoionee’ not haviiu!; taken its 
responsibility in helping to invoke it* 
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If rcMpIei ted/: ^ ^ : 

cltetmut :clia:rteteate.'' ;^ '■■ ■, , :> . ' ' ' ,■ ■ ■ ' ' ; V ' ; ;■ ' , ■-' ^ :: '.d', 

:ix)St? :'ns a' rose ■itds'liKiividadliy^tjea^^ 

B| miiK.iigv' a ' ■ doiioctioi'i ' of 'A "lose. ..j'irssiiaf?. ■ ‘ ' and lotos ■ ':■ y cat . do. ' i-ioic g??t ^ to . 'a Tdali satidii ■ of' 
pfee:'lardtellboaa:l:y’':dcl.:ii?^ .'is' i:ai:orflo.ral.. Tfie- tnio. ' 'i,stn.<it. iu tlii^.' :di‘e^ilciag' 

dcf^:ii,';:dl.,'tki;r:l’Viaills;. of o.ae's ,■ own ■■lioaseVs ;but In tlia^ ^ pi&rdigro! lios|dtaiitf^^.t^ oiio'h':^ 

■ ’ ;0'.’ ' .d ‘ 

d'':clJ|e,:'tl:ite' |iOslto : 1 i:r thcc oodrse". of its , cliiirnal 'a!id,:aniiaal motitefe, 

Mfei% slildyit Imrtfm , :!’Oi’D,ao,i'lr]f;ioit ■ cd' two.^ fnio'': roaa 

denitO'' 'of ;ofs,/otetd lestecdadity'. :dtKl d'ltiotlior' wboso emtfA U ll'i ' rt liiiaiiioiis ■' icleal c:.:oOjia«:' 
piadieiaiitig t-|i.e-'^ wficdo; ::vnn:kn '■ fde ■ ■ i.iito:i'ii.a,tford:il ■ doiiueiivoiir'’ o'C;. as|:jeopJe ■ innHt^' 

<ter:ry . Ilifste-rtedteo'at :nf .t:’ae.' ' pooplo’S' ytwo '.porccoiaMto , nmiAi 'a;li 0 . .'groa.t s|}iiit:' of ; pjaiiv; 
3 di 6 ;:%S|didtif:te^ i;oiiSt'dfK;'itsa:)Wo:^ w]yv;!i.'.te.d.o';hel|f',it;i.n its; a,s|:dratlon s towards lidiite 
iiiitet;;, :'dfilierte3.;os:daero^ ocraiKacDld..n.iiisn:i .bat drifts^ oo. the ■ wsyos,; loiSoted' 'by, 'wiiid 'f rotii ; 

all lr|tei:eid till u::f; i:m}'Vi:,s:ai;nlC-waitelr lias. ;iiu'. progress. ■ ■■ \ ■'^. :c .'g: 

'd::;tid''a. iteople w'G piiist,Ja»'.jiiliy ooiisoioas ..of ■ wJiat ,w:o.' are. ■ ;' It ; is^ traism to .yjay'tliad 
tlte::yOBsakradiiess. cd'tl:ie,wiii^ of : -a pO;a|vte:;- iiaplfev .the laiawledgo^ of its 'parts .ak we!!,: 
;o!"i|;te::w|iole,'-t’'ihit'..ia aid. oiily^. liavo....': do ■ aueli kao'wledge of liiiiia* 't!]ey,'do:,aoi, 
■evoalfcadoyaii ''01.11(010 dos,ir( 0 to Oiilt! rate ■ :. : ;;: C:;:C;; ' 

;(.:;'':tBytaiseiti!igcGiir' t:aal:iopai. : liolty., .' with vohomsaoo liy our ;j')ol!tic:al .'propagaB.dvp. 'we'' 
asshf 6 v 0 hm 0 Ms:cilute^ asd 'tints, ooni'iii'ao; ’ to"'' live la' a mal^a-bd&vo, world' 

alf^pdlifeal'^■day•*te^ ^ s' "'I',':' 

a:'fehlife. : ' Iiioatm' interest ■ in oi.i'r : own.: couiitfy./’ Wq '■lovo^to" 
are ready:;to soar ' into the thia. air /ot mmimtm' 
la; tlie.^ clirsli; ■ of ■■ pedaiitie .wiMerriessy ,l>ut: we never car©' ■ : W ■ ordsg': 
iddrl^dB'chMUdariek: the iloor of our iioig'hhcmriug - , ccaaBMuitles,.;' per-c 

' : t'liey 'tid.O:fc . . and Md' .and, theitiselves^ aail ' horr' dliey ; 

'■c.:'d'':';b 

,te' ■Imowiiig. Ivon ;lf ^we: ,laok 'thiS' ooneohte; 
■ttliidecldfejw ' political protostatious, at ■ldast;^:loyo':::ol 

;:l;d 6 wled| 0 ::':lar:dtte :Owii:;hah 0 .'; cdii!:ds:havd:d>rcmglrt:: us ■ olose: 

iayosfMte 4 '..and::B'aifcrec|.;: 'weaknessd}l':k'now:lodi^^ 

■.n'S:ipfb|tewSv 'Until;;': 'Indid 'l„'hecote 0 S ; 'fully' ; disti;iiei'' ki''',<m.r ;iiiiadt, wo'; ;oaii ;aj6;versg;ain 
w;iiere; ;trid:li. ; ;’is ■ impbrfiScfy^^ .’ iovevf:an; ntiwnr fiave'; M- fall . swayf'::cliid 
: :|©S^fiiheti|dr;aif;;;;Un Cinirea;; is ■ to ■■ todp; ■';, ris tir^kn'ow, 'c«irsOlves;g, and; then 

;''alohg..wit!'tdt, dierateliter':tniBsi.0ii .'w^i.ll-;ha■;.■,f^llf!l^ed' 'teldoh: ns;' forgive onrselvas.;, 

Cv';;;:^tfrhaishaS:,;;i|ivda:';ji® ■ J;ufel!eotiia,l; ; ■ :p 0 'w:er, i :;; U 'EAmpni m cher ':,oO“ordiiial:ion- 

;0d;;siindB;;;.;;'Bha:.'Uds'^ tBoaB,H'hy.;'wlikLbsajlsw«iit.rh^a;'o,f 

::t 0 | 6 ther.c;;:H&li,:;a^'great;^.'e'O!ioikt: o!;;id.eiis,;v:dteoi^^ :movemeht,:;'aati:irally' 

■;WMrs.;wway,al.!'^': her.;;; Ihdi vidua! ;,'Wherratio.os:, ^ of tliouglil;''anc|:.eKirawigtetees.u).f^ unreason. 
It keeps her ilights of fanoy olose to tho iimirs of rotii’enec. .\ll her different thought 
'mys iiava been .focussed' .in our c-omaioii ■ ordtiiro whidi finds its eonipleto expression in' 
ca!i,!h0c,Bniv)pca^^^^^^^ :•; c..^ ;• 

Tho mind of imlia, on the other hanfi Is divided and scattered ; there is no one 
common pathway along which we can reach it. We c^anuot but look with regret at the 
feebleness of stimulation in our academic training for the forming of our mind which 
in co-operatioE of kBOwledgo and sympathy iha\ cDm|>r 6 hciHl the larger mind of the 
country. The most important object of our eduoatioiuil institutions is to help each 
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y,,.'with Yohcmeaco lii 

;''oiir I'loliti 

osse- 


' and 'tliiis. oentiii'ac ' ’ to" 

■'live In' a 


- i.niiivi.dii,alfty. ' which,;;, isctitete:' 
?» a' rose it w liKlividuMy ^ beaut if ub' 
':yca:'r. d(r' I'iot'. get to. 41 'rdalisatioii ■ of;' 
ivQTmUm ' 'i,s;. n.ot. in ■ the ., : hreaking 
: li..a- ^ uiicriiig'; 'of liospihii'ity .to one's ' 

:d' it:s , cliiirri.ara!id,:aniiaul motipife, 
^;d' two. iiiovemciilSs Olio'': round;, tlio" 
tm 1% ll'i '^a liimiiidiis e;idealt;;:oOm*-''- 
.'iOrud ■ b'o'iiueiivoiir'' o'C; acfseoplo' muHt' 


11: ■ towards; "fidiih 
cted 'by, wi lid '■from; 



;;p;'||!&:;Siewbhrip:to;;d^ ■■ :,''t;'':';;^/:;or'0:';^''teo,;;,v'''y;\;;':;,;';;:^^ 

in tjs in ^^teatlng intimate rolatious with the powunful pouples of the world, Tho bond 

phfiifa;'Of'''bmw'-'b0atm|''''a'ad^'W ■'■'Somrfmit'^ voice ''is'''''%vant'!ng '■■to'' 'be' heard 

ja thi .scored of trutli In the aark regiou of the nlfhtmara of politics, 

' haw' not yet had 'the ohaaoe. .Yet we have our own human voice 
fevy, '^v$a In, tins' wheira we ai^a not invited to we Mve 
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«tir ■ HrM to • to ot to a jW’opBr: ftoflir 

tisiou of ideality ia tlie heart of ilje ft:,tl. 

Ylie aetiv'ity represetited m : i(tthia>i t’tiiJt-atio 
movement of niiiveraal i:o-(.Mrati<in interiinkpi ii.v 
: India;' thOTgli tlBfeiifed in Imr. |ioijwoai fiestniy, 
cause of toiUi, eVi'u to cry lu tin: wdomm.-. ■ sum 
best gifts wliieh slut touid i.rulit e. 

: Mnds aoims tin 

form the great contmtnit of himwij nratauriioua. 


■■feiiS- ]a*r' 

iijfvr.; hei’ tO' 'ilw ■■iiiij..:' 

;tiia 'Bie'^sauairs . of: ■■mm'. 

■ :s0a», imrms iHS'todBal .■'barriti’Si ; ; iliay, lifilp : 

'EdiiiuitiBJr: ill ■ all: itit / ;dvifai:eat ' fom:s ,- 
bari its 'ultimata parpo^e- iu; tbe -evolvijif^ ola 
'minit'' from' ' the im'lmiu , i-liat .te beau ruahing: rouiii! to jiiidiiii 
■ caatre 'ol’ Wa iiidividuals 'liowaver aiiiiill may he oiiir j:Hrweiv*i!Bi 'Wiiafev^^^ 

''world' ’ we 'may-, bebiig:i0v-'lmYe:tlm;dmur4i|';K3i.r ’ * ' 

boiis'eiovmaess/'&at . eoai|irelmiicte ;ali ■: iiiiraauity., .MM 
■'Opeiadioig ’ ' mot meroly ' ' 'hadauHg' oo-operatiOji i tsdi: , -m. the. hest : it 

represent '■it m im eml and.BOt.inerdy the :, .V;. , yg':.'';:: 

'are .aew 'eouv'ertS' to wessteiii ideals,^ hi' other': wi)i*d.s, ^tluy;iAEja|;a ..haicaigia.g^^ 
■■'.vjBciBBtiiiO Tiaw"' of lifo^ aod'.-tlie :'Workl, anck It iB 'tooiis,!! 

'■ importaiica by wrougly' desei^ilnhg it as- materialisiu.^ ' Fcb .■ ifey;.sOff^:y, 

■'aiid ' truly'' maimialistle' \m tbO' n'liiid 'cuytkeyaiumai; .wiileli .js. 'Ui’Se,ieutilie aod ■■IlierOfom.i 
■anfilde'' to. 'cross':" the'' da'rk' "Screen . cd y a|ipearaueia of aiecjclcmis aiai raa:cdi'fha;d^ 

'means iiitelieeliial probitT in tmr dmhag;^y^;^;vy'i:!'ll''; 
eonscious'iiesB ' of :iBind 'ls"B|)ii'ituaL; ,^t:o^ it''-:Birv'er'y;.j!:idges^ :'iitsy 

i:lm ' o'ft-usod im:if .' 


uruiuie lU 

region of universal laws. Eciemfc 
BiEterial world, This consciousi 


id'vi; do:''' t:h'e ' hgb 1; , 0 fi.:f liO/ ■ 
:! ; wxhi’ ■: ho.*“' ' : 

.•>|:ieoiyaif::g.hk 'irutli 'wO'; 




that it has supplied him. , , 

And this is why it is ail the more net»det! to-day that ‘wt‘ sfKuikl have faith in idoa!;-; 
that have betn m?itured in tlia spiritual held through agey of hinmn einleuvaur for 
perfection, the gold 
soils but whose food 

ih}^ the .local markets _. ,. . , , ....... ■ 

other aud realising that liiunaii civilisation is a s|.)i ritual iV?a-st tlie nivdatnm to wideh is 
■■ 'open to X allv . it' - .'f A ' ; '.never 'for : the .'rave tious' oirgies .;. of '.carnage; '\rherix the;:'|oodf'iui4y 
feeders are being torn to pieces. 

The legends of nearly all liiiinan niees curry ^inau*s_ fuiti} in a gokimi ago wiiich 
appeared as the introducbwy chapter in human civilisation. It sin av . s 1 hut man lias 
'.': his ':iiiBttrieti VO ' bal ief ■ iU:' t'he' ' obj ecti vity : : of '^:.spi ritualy Ideals:^ • though'^ this. H'U'm dot;: 'he ;iira'va:L' ' 
It seems to him that they have already hnm given to him mid that this gift !ms to 
bo prov^ through his history of effort against obslaclcH. The idcsi of imilenimn m 
often laughed at by the clever is treasured as the best asset by man in Ids mythulogy 
as a complete truth realised for ever in some ageless time. Admitting that it Is not k 
scientiScai fact we must at the same time know that the iastinct cradled and nourished 
in these primitive stories lias its eternal meaning. It is like the instinct of a chick 
which cleemly feels that an infinite world of freedom is already given to it. that it is 
not a subjective dream but an objective reality, even truer than Its life within the 
egg. If a chick has a rationalistic tendency of mind it ought not to believe in a 
freedom which is diffimilt to imagine and contradietory to all its experience, but alf 
the same it cannot help pecking at its shell and ever accepting it as iiitimato. 

The human soul confined in its limitation has also dreamt of a milleitiiim ami 
striven for an emancipation which seems iinpossiblo of attainment, and it bus felt its 
reverence for some great source of inspiration in which all its experience of th»3 true, 
good aud beautiful finds its reality though it cannot bo proved,^ ’ the reality In wJiiijh 
our aspiration for freedom in truth, freedom hi love, freedom In the unity of man is 
ideally realised for ever ” 


Ik Calcatia llalversity Coavocatior 


i' -mistom ii; is now lav |srivileg^ to: addresS; 
a iviost iso-iillal welcyM0 'OTi lieliaii of ' . 

ji iaiiloation ol: -me psnioii . wiiieli 

of ilHS ■ To'.'foJir Excelfciicsy l/dasli^e fe 
lii iny^oli 'ott]' grate! af ' ::for ; ■, voftr ,...iiu:f1rig|mg 
idaiilie ' We trust; ; tii at cif "'pur 
e or' two lait scwwrgi jste|>s:dorwatiHl1fi.0mr 

'iJiU, ■. Ieiirr?r:^el.y' . lost- the; serv'i^res.'of' soiue/gjf its 
iiiiiflr-'Meficig ■Siitdiepiuheimi; ijliosa,"' '13r. ..Mrigda- 
ly, lioaii: Baliaiiar ^ 'Aga Ka&im 'Bliiiaai ' aml' Mr,' 
to 'eene|U'«;ni0iie pool git ■tlieir owa' jgdieres- of 


' tcKX (B tfie' OoiiveeWieJl W 4 d 

|'lt 0 'WM' 6 *€|ia!ie tile Aiiiiuul ■■Ckiiiveaai'ian - el 'rle? 'Cluiveigitj, ,'■ of .Culeutta ; lield ',oa 

Sat'wrfip s;-'.' ''' ’ 

In saig#silaiiee'.''wi^^ 'eiistom ii; is now me |srivilege to: addresS; tho 

Coiitpeitiaii-tin:dAo tii -yuo., all a ivio.st oenillal weiixiMtA-Vii liehali cif''tlie .Ifiitter- 

jiHetietour Ingseaea lieis:;rttt is mi iiiilheitiDu oMke pshioii . wiiioh. 

of,: 'ilm peO|de - of tlHS limd. ■ To' ,■¥ ceir Excellmioy l/dosli^a fe 
doapy tdi,.;fieh.di:f : of :;^riiyg6oile:i§iiAiseih4 inyseli ;ovj]* grutefuf ' iJianlm : :for ; ■,,yoftf ,...iinf 1 ng|mg 
iiitaresteiii . ^ ‘ tii e ■■ rMIls'mioii, ' , ; of ; ;ou i:: 'id eiils. We trust; ;tli at . :.i:iii idiig ■ tlie*' p e id dd cif "'pur 
iCliaiietdlorBliip .. W‘e;'slialiTa'im ! naT one or' two lait scwerul dtetvfWitorwgril ' in ■ our :.iiKireli 

pwgrdf;TurlfHnt!udv;:iiifte^^^^^^^ ..,; ": ■;;, . g .' . ' g ’ ' 

;■ ':;Ifu:i'idgi liie -liist; 'iwel’Vii^ . ■ moritlm 'the.. ■. 11 id'eersifey' . lost- tJie; ser vi^res, 'of ' some ; of "its 
distiiigaitihed I'inaubers. ■■ " '13r. ..Mrigea- 

'.. AMudrr , lioan; .Balmiiar ' 'Agu K'a&im 'Bliiiaai ' aiuT MB 

TyatipriiauTtBafpdldk'an. liutl , risen ; to 'omisid'enous posiii'oim. iir ■tlieir nwir spheres' of 
'abilities und ntia!ame.ats.. , Tlia' ppfessions .they'’.' adopted ;;'were' 
uaturiillyeitffinanite,.. .' tiiB: IJulWrsity presented to tiieui a 00011110,0 . platform 'for^ 
sdfflee:^Ar'h'ielt; tihw .ungrudgingiy .gaeo' , for a .large imni be r of 'years.' .W'e Also .pavtdur 
ir,ihrd6'’do dlMr''Hiemory':'.ol,'thK , enaneiiT 'persons. B3r'-.JVdi!i Kerr, Sir SaAamii 
Bidt';.Aud:|^'P 'dBusliaw. Mil! not ' liitiiiiataly ooiineated ; witli 'this Uni'^oW'' 

MiyehAd^Titi'hue'.:|)eiiod or 'otliar, 'ii^^ , Its.aeti'vities, ■ ao.d 'getieMsly ohampiousd 

itAeprogfe^ . , ■' .'■I'^d'.'S;; 

tou’dler ,to' the " serviced 'retidered to tha'':B'niTersi.tf tiny 

t '' r^dei^dfidsir'dhiisau Ho -eiiiiKt , to ooe-upy olliee ■ at a tiiUB wten' ,tliA' 

hilwtsity ; vpassing ^ tlirougli a |> 0 ,riiKl of; groat uiiKlet ?. ' ■ ilue mainly , to ; its ' uuoer taih^ 

'g|§ibl{d;;ppt'ion: P''m^^ it 'imist liave been 'a .scmi'cut of gratideation 'toTiiin' 'thafe ,d'udng 
|i!s;,dltth of f aiwronolilug iiiiportonee ' 'wore ;oonsi»lered 'anti ;: settled liy ■ 
lipSiitiW'd ; ooufcBred son Bir; llriSBaii ■ tlio H,O'norair|’' Bogroe'':'0f' 

!fe"'5|je,-:®mttirBiiyA)f :Bahnllta^whlll!l'■''is^'per!la|iS.,'^;lhe.- ilenot: 

prohlems, ;of;;'ipd»at;.rniigh'ilude''^arn.l' ::'«oiMple.^ity : 'i;m 
■ mctlviti'os! ; iiitdhe /: eourso: 'of,m iAuiVoealion ^ 
d'^eshroiully '!(dassifio!i: iBldTire .ilirisioiiS '''' Firsts 
:'a^!mihlstore ilB'ee! largo :do|o:irim,entS' ' ;(d, 'pnsBg^ Teaelung iii'iArtSy, 

:Be|dhd0;aud iiiWeTpinprisihg; iiearly '3131)13 ; For BiIr. ''iniriMseiWe:: 'inaiutaiii^^ 

staf. ;.of 'S65:,'W,haleTtim0':aM ' paid>tlnjtil;oiiaherS''i« 'dO ' cliilinamt''.'S'UtoeetS'., ,,It'd 

■■tO'":'plaeQ':At."t!ieir' disposal: adei|ualo;;:'faoi]itioa'' only'' for 'iiniKnrtiiif ■'inst:ryidiOn,;'' hut, also' 
■^s*. '8arrying'''on',3''. origmal,: ; iiivestigatldus; /;ut ;siih|eets : of ’Aiucly. .', :Wb' '.lia^a''' also;. 

■6dM<3d'' thesBor^iues^mf 'iihout'V'^dtl solio’larH;-' 'wlroWre: ul&rdel 'ample 'oppo'rtu- ' 

iiities for oarrying on their work. 

:::S^ 0 adl|T^Wh;.Ka¥e.:; to,:;sup6CT eollegiate;' eduoatioh '-fii /Bengd- 'md' " Assam::, whicii' ''how, 
contein 61) colleges. Tlia total number of atudeiils reailiug iu these iusU tut ions is more 
than 30, OCX), 33 colleges are seatiered in dilleroBt "planes outside Calcutta and 27 
TwnbtionS'':.withhr®il^^ :.'■!> ':3'dv '‘'3.' ;;:' '^3 ;;:;'' ;rr-; : ,'’V'^^;'.,..''. ' 0 ,' '^d:/ . 

v::!::';,®HtflyY::;iye,;Bafe::toJshger!ntandv.the .■1iigl,i..,'.'scho0ls'v:';:„OI, 

these 112 are situated in Calcutta and J ,070 outside it and the total number of students 
reading in them is about 300,000. 

taw, 3i;edioi»e, Teaching, Commerce and Btigineerlng. fho' magnitude of the work 
1 ^'Mch the Ouiversity has to do In this eounectimi can wall bo appimMated 3 ¥heu we 

number p! studeuts ^ appearing at the Tarious examinations hi lOM was about : 
This mtoWed the appointment ol more tfiau 2,000 exammers and paper-settlera 
and prmtmgpf 810 difeimt question papers, |tho examinations being 


0 and laatmg for 146 days out 0 ! 260 working days In the jw. 

’f to OBTOta a large part 0 ! oar time and attention to the .work of 

weltee of ^our students, for. this purpose we maintain 

acatiSes dirwtly mi also to . 



'W '■ iv-« 
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ft wjll far iii^* ta tlifii fiiajiy of flie mstilts 

ol’llpor liw kH“,i jAihh.V4’*'J in tlAy'^rn-. ,^1 tlja^ jH»4r''nH hjdo|Kmdimt 

1:1 l'4h In lUJ’l Imlia. In several 

imUnwt tijey Mns"Uti! im aAMrih:t/eA hi tin* n Irnnetonau! of knowlalge. The 

Hpmt af oiiirlnal^ ihvt .'•tiyaii* <n h f '-'iitin- 1 i-j lis-* jmm\i^tH of 1 he Tost -(graduate 

ataf akmio We lki4 a ir.nnf^'r 'if t* % [?•■*! ^ in ♦fUr nihh 4 t>'| who, in j^pite of 

tliihr liiaite<l ine nsahinu a eerilaii^ni.’^ in their special mihjects* 

We rejniee to fwA that ihi: .pu:! a; ^n^p:re. tiie a^nivliiea of mit ymmg 

iWliolaTti> who alter of>tai!i3;n>: shier nust-’fe 'hp^-v. nr ^ earrjing on hiYostigklmis 

of dmnse piohhoii- ot^h-r thp j-r.-nors^ mi ^rjiu'eroyv ^teachers. That the 
loujitahi Will iKit I'nn drv ns-'oi-lautly ir>mi the fwt that diirhig 

t hr I last twelve ineey ee tljoSejo td on?p rranual' s ohtnined fhh 

lender K depee, in ai:.-. api '‘e^’en in r'.anr e. of ilehr dl^s^‘rta^ Ions were 

e^aoiified hy v^iu »;ir/ p{'^"roe,rejt in their own splieres 

el kmmirno'.’Lnon^ neilh- .on pa/as fuh ^ O'vn a-veri'.*! :o loeiy a- siKteini young 

KhoWii Oil me resultH of !h -y ..ecfrhi'. i ho* -o nrr-. tfi' Irei'K of impurtml 

aiMl oompHent oxarimeo''-. W^* n^eve n; j '.eLlv uih,':< i t** the poliifv of ^trading 

abroal some of our hiilhe/ii men f i "i wjiv or for ohtainiiig ftrsi* 

hand kiiO'^ledepe of in^vn" heel pmem ■ In th-ar neo-. ot;eor>'tp r^imihirly. we have 
invited dlr^tiiipriislosi !5el;ii> trom OoT?t Kni uiA Wn-i ^ ^ oehvep e-jureM of lectures 

on a variety «! .suhjeom in %\hr% they ar** nparoad n-. amhoritias. Those activities 

*p‘^* ^’Saior ye.*i\ imr the lust '25 years 
■mn 0 l OiliKoitloii ■..aady'Biore ilim any 
iisposai of its iiti maced mtiiilents';' and ■; 
;; in. . vaiioos ''toraacheis. 'of learaing* The,-’ 
ni .onl? goes ter show : that the^ tOKsh' 


do BOt represeiit a Middea m‘e^uh Oanog oat* punis^lur ye.*i\ tor the lust 25 years 
Uiis IJimwsliy Inis resolof^dy stool mr' e-pn^twe ci n| .'lu'.Oi'Ci uirh more than any 
otte lastiiaiioii *m ludhi, kn plit^e*! at the dispo-ul of its aima^sid studeiils and 
scholars facilities for eurryiag m yiiglnal waik in Vvirn^Os hraaches of learning* The 
iupcrfeil survey tvhicli i hiv/ {iluns A hefoin y.ei onW go./s to shrew that rhe torch of 
Jhiomdedgo which was lighted hi tlie temple ol learning 1*^ still bnmiag brightly, thanks 
ixi th« lEealaias devotion of the workers gallieivd willdn Im walls* 

White 1 lay stress on flic aeadeioie aethnlici of fm* Ihiiversity, f <?aiiiiot igiiora 
that It Will be iuj|msibk fur m to improve tfu ipnlhy of higle.r teadiing and re- 
smreh until and unless tve h4n? up and Mdve the cpao^iifm of col!c*giate ediieation in 
Bitifal. Ilie University at presmu eiserehv^ iudueei eontrol in this sphere hy pms- 
oribiB^ tet«books lind holding eKimiiiiutams, In uiy jndeiiient the Holation does^not 
lia In mckdiisg m our list au Erray el iiiipminnt and ddlh-ali tevt-ho‘dis iir iu artUleially 
Inoncasliig or diinlnteldiig the pementage of pa«ne> at the different I'nlversity e\a- 
minatloiis, 5¥e mind devise nimiis for na|mnmg tho imdlwd and siandurd of teaching 
In our eol!egei| the conditions mider ivhleh the te.rdens woik and the sindents reside 
md carry on tkeir corponite aetivhies* It Is mdoitnnatt* that Uuf i«*e.oiuia»mdaUon» made 
by tha ftjadter Comi-nfHsion have not hoiue fruit in the in^ovine- for the taadlt of 
which the Oommisskm was appointed* An uiiemfU to a oiiuiu at tins stage hmr this 
hw happencHl m m% likely to serve any w-dai |mipinve. Wo have now to imifo, to 
gather our forens together and to toaniute prapo.sils for future rd'urm m the light 
of axiBtiiig cireumsUuiieeB* It is Imtdiy |nfeshue m tiiaeuss them here in detail ihm 
mmoi mimi necessarily ho the asecrfuiwnent of tin* ine.ins for mltiating special courses 
luta for establishing special iiistiiutloii?* which will open now av»mue^» mnl now careers 
lor OUT youths, as distinguished fmm a syst<*ni thutjte prcdyiuinanily literary In 
oharaoter and hardly ^useful fur the nvorago person in fa<dng the stnigglo of life* 
Muoatiou ol one ty|io is not equally good for all people and a ro-orieutation of the 
present system as immodkfely noecssary. On three niuin points, Iwwewiv wo must be 
Oomptetsly satisfied, Blrst, we must be providih! with Hullieieht funds. S^^oondly, the 
ultimata result of th© reforms must bo in tho direction of expansion of education and 
'■■"'• ^'l^t its ourMment In any shape 'or form. Lasttyp thO' control must bo TOS'ted 'hi 'a body o! 
men endowed with Ml autonomy and cdioseu primarily on academic tionsiilerations. 

' ‘ Wore X omolude my temarks on llnivorsity and eolieglate education, I may biielly 
Ttler to the linanoml position of the iruiverslty. During" 19111 the University had a- 
moomo ol akmt $7 iaes of mpeoH, out of wlikh Es. 18,05, IKX) or a iittie more, 
or eeuh representM the income from fees and other sources, Hs, 3Mh0Q0 or 

. „I^r ..ooui .was derivt^.., from . . intereat .. . on ondowmmM, . and Ik. 4,6odX)0 or 

^i l7 Mt oout received from Oovernmeat grant wo are now in a somowhat 

.witii.. the.. .financial. ligrotmont ..with ...Uovormnoat. reached' 
w ..to . enjoy, our full " iaoroi^od incomo. from. foes. The: 

^ m , Mabte k be onmiled to the extent of W per oeni of 
w, ,1te im tod I! it exceeds a staadard figure fixed by 
‘to te p Into the detalte ol this quoitioa*. B|.t 
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on behalf of the UniTersity and, if I may add, of the educated public of Bengal, I malre 
an eamest appeal to Government to allow ns to have the full advantage of our increased 
income so that wo may be in a position to fulfil the great task we have undertaken* 
In this cormection I vonturo to express the hope that Government and the Legislature 
will find it possible to restore tlie entire annual grant of Es. 1,29,000 sanctioned for 
many years fur th(3 non-Government colleges in Bengal. 

I rejoice to find that during the year under review the TJuiversity lias been the 
recipient of several donations* The total sum received since our last "Convocation is 
Rs. 65,000 of wliich a siini of Rs. 50,000 has been endowed by Br. Harendra Coomar 
Mookarjee. His donation which now comes up to three lacs of rupees is indeed 
unique in the annals of tlio University, coming as it does from a membor of the 
teaching profession. A sum of Rs. 10,000 was bequeathed by the late Bai Bahadur - 
Ramcliaran Mitra for industrial education. On behalf of the 'University I gratefully 
thank the donors, and specially my old teacher, Br. Mookherjee, and venture to 
express the hope that these noble examples will be imitated by others who desire to 
seo the University advance from more to more. 

I liave been so long discussing some of the intellectual activities of tlie Univer- 
sity. I shall now turn for a few moments to the steps which the University should 
take for the improvement of the health and welfare of our students. As you are 
aware, we have been attempting to render some service in this direction during recent 
yeans. The work of the Students’ Welfare department which has won recognition 
from all quarters has taken two forms. It deals with the investigation of the caxises 
affecting the liealth of our students by means of examination conducted by our own 
staE The materials which we have collected hitherto are as interesting as they are 
appalling in character. What is education worth if ouiv youths ingenercal are physically 
^veak or unfit, unable to stand the stress and strain of modern life? What is" educa- 
tion worth if ’we cannot turn them into men physically strong and well-equipped as 
they should be intellectually sane and robust ? We have not remained satisfied with 
a more examination of their liealth. We are dealing as well with the preventive and 
curative side of the problem. This includes not only a cheap though limited supply of 
medicines, spectacles and similar things but also larger provision for sports, games and 
scientific physical education. We have been fortunate enough to obtain, through the 
courtesy of , the Calcutta Improvement Trust, a fine plot of land near the Dliakuria 
Lake. We are going to erect a well-equipped home for the University Rowing Club 
of which our teaolier.s and students will no doubt take ihe fullest advantage. One of 
our pressing needs is a playground for the University. Recently we have made 
arrangements for sliaring the Presidency College grounds in tlie Mai'dau for two days 
in the week. For this co-operation our thanks are due to that college but this is not 
at all suilicient foi’ our purpose, nor can it meet tlie demands of about 3,000 students 
who arc directly taught by the' University. We are also taking step for securing a 
better enrolment for the 'University Training Corps which, we hold, is capable of 
considerable improvement and oxpauvsion. Again, the Bratachari movement which 
has already attracted the imagination of our young men and women deserves the most 
careful consideration of the University. 

The fine display of organisation and discipline which our students gavo in connec- 
tion with the celebration of the Foundation Bay in January last is worthy of all praise 
and must have .shown the most adverse critic what our young men and women are 
capable of achieving. What they ask for is sympathy and organised co-operation, 

What they need to-day is proper direction of their youthful energies into healthy 
channels which may be" worthy of them and of the traditions of the i)rovinee to 
which they belong. *I have abundant faith in the glory of youth and what I ask from 
the authorities in the name of the students of Bengal is that thev be given a chance 
to live, an opportunity to enjoy life and the amplest facilities for ihe development of 
their health and character, so that in the day.s to come they may he real assets in the 
furtherance of the higliest interests of our motherland. They want nothing further ; 
they will be satisfied with no less than what students in other countries, more fortu- 
nate than ours, are privileged to receive from their Universities or Governments, 

I feel that it will be a ‘fortunate day for Bengal when the University can organise , 
a central bureau whose chief aim will be to devise ways and means for the progres- 
sive welfare of tlie student community of Bengal Its great and important task will be to 
promote not only the physical wmll-bemg of our boys and girls, to assist the needy and 

the deserving, but also to develop in them a sound moral character ; to create men and 
, 1 ...... 
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atbu!jineat of tlie ^onoral welfaro. The great oh.staolo, it will bo Raid, is finaiiee. Bat I 
am emphatieally of opinion tliat 'Siioh n bondkanit organisation eannot fail to reooivo 
the support of the 'llnivorsity, of lioveriimont and of the public. Its means should be 
supplemented by a national fuml wisich wo miglit call the University ^lluxmius 
Fund to which ull old students of I bo irnivm’sity may eniitrilaito iiieir slxare, large or 
small The starting of siieli a fund is a wfilUkuown thing m tlie history of some 
Univarsity in the Went and let Calcutta be the lirst Imtiau University to inaugurate a 
similar fund in this country. 


have made^ w-e unhesitatingly ackiiowiedge that ^ve are not safisflcti' with all tfiat is 
being done in the sphere of education. 'We mm derive but little cousolutkni from tlm 
knowledge tliat defects in the edneatiomd system are not peculiar to this province or 
country,' that they are taxing the ingenuity’ and iotclleist of veteran educationists in 
countries more lU'O.sperous and more fortuuutc than ours. We are striiggiing fnird to 
grap])le wiili a situation wliiidi is the result of a system of edueatimi lunidod’ down to 
ns from previous genenuioiiB. The various projects' of reform outlined liy mu mo only 
a few^ of the many which must l>e luidcrtakeh if w'e are to rcfasiiion the old systeik 
and make it respond to the call of the nation and the deraamls of the present day. We 
do not share the views of those ’W.lio maintain tliat fiitlier expansion of education is 
undesirable. We, on the other hand, strongly feel that the door of the University 
should be thrown open wider still so that it might elevate the nation and rouse the 
self-respect of the people of this land. Tim inQuence of the TJniversity in this demo- 
cratic age cannot safely be limited to tlio period of youtii but must inclndo systemafic 
and organised effort for the education of adults. In the present State of our national 
existence I cannot but empliasise the reality and the greatness of tliis need. In other 
ooiintries there have been inauguratud in recent tinms' movements for giving lo the 
adults of every <dass the advantages of University education an far as ])raetieable. As 
the result of this tliere has been discovered an astonishing measure both of ability and of 
the desire to make use of these opportunities. This is a iield of autivily still untrodtien 
by UB. If W6 are to keep ourselves in close touch w^ith the life of the people, if we 
are not to forego an opportunity of service too great to be iiegloetod, 'wa have to ex- 
plore the posBibility of including tliis in our programme of work. 

For various reasons our province to-day, more than any other in India, is an 
object of attention and attack from quarters far and near. This is not the occasion to 
discuvss the reasons wdiich has contributed to this state of affairs. Bur. if wo are to 
live and grow ns a University, one of •whoso paramount tusks is to produced not only 
leaders of tliought and action but also ’ivorkers dedicaterl to the service of the nation, 
wo cannot sit idle with philosophi(3 uiicmiceru and let tilings drift as they may. Ho far 
as we are eoiieernod, it is for us to sot our hou.s 0 in order. It i.s for us,' and specially 
the younger generation, Hindus., Moslems and t Iiiistians alike, to combine and resoluto- 
ly stand for the permanent ^veil-being of our province and to rescue her from the 
deadly stagnation which now seBm.s to ouvelop her. Unmoved by considerations of the 
hour, it is for us to substitute th,e welfare of all classes for that of our own class 
only. It is for us to realise tlie supreme need of abandoning paths of hatred, violence 
and destniction. It is for us to coiict?ritrate on eonstructive plans of reform and ex- 
pansion in different fields of activity for the promotion of national prosperity. It is 
for us to work honestly and steadfastly for increasing our elFicieiioy. — to learn the 
great- value of discipline and moderation which aro ahvWs compatible with true pat- 
riotism, —to regard ourselves, each one of us, no matter wliat our position in life may be 
— as trustees of our national honour. I realise that this is a task not easy of achievement. 
But inspired by a lofty idealism, ive shall be stirred in our action if W'e remember this 
simple truth that tho future of Bengal,— ray of India— lies to-day with the younger 
generation and that sli© will be only what they shali make her to bo. 

= ■ Standing in the very place wiiioh is sanctified by the memory of one of whom 
' I cannot think without the deepest feelings of affection and revaronce, to whom I 
owe- my life and all, and to whom this University owes -its greatiies.s and eminence,— 
standing on this sacred spot, to thoro is nothmg nobler, nothing greater than to 
bo, afforded an- opportunity of serving the truest mterests of my AJma Mater and my 
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: OF THE 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA BILL: 


Tiie Imlian roprint o! the Governraunt of Intlia Biil was issued ia India on tbe 
■ Jgt. Febriiary 193S aad nm- Mo- 323' pages. ^ 

It is de 3 crlh(?il as Will tn make further provisitm for the Goveriiinoait of India to 
be euaofod by the Kingks Most Ih^eelbuit Majesty by mi w'itli the advice and consent 
of Lords Bpiritiinl imi Tem|Hinii find t ’onimous in this pjreseut Faiiiameiit assf 3 mblud 
and by authority of the same us foilows'L 

The Bill was I'lresimtod by the Beoroiary of State, Sir Saiauel Hoaro, suppoidied by 
the Prune Minister, :\Ir. Stanley Baldwin, Sir Jolin Simon, the Attornev-Geiierai and 
Mr. B. A. Butler. Besides other matters the Bill includes detailed staLitorv provi- 
sions relating to Federal Puiihvay authority whluh pj-ovides inter alia that anv Bill 
relating to rates and fares sliall not be introduced or moved in either Chamber except 
on the recommendation of the Ooveruor-GeneruL 

The Bill provides for tlie appointment of one person as Gov'ernor-Oeneral of India 
and another as His Majesty's Kepresentativo as regards relations with Indian States, 
but makes lawful for Ills Majesty to appoint oiio person ^to till both the 
aaid offices. 

The future Government is to be named ‘‘Federation of India” after inaiigaration by 
King's proclamation. 

As regards the Federal Executive, the Bill provides that the Council of Ministers shall 
not exceed 10 and Ministers’ salary shall not be varied during their term of ohice and 
tiiat uounseilors ai)polntod by the Goyernor-Genei’al shall not exceed three. 

Except for the first Fihaneial Adviser, the Governor- General shall coriBult lus 
Ministers as to the person to be selected as adviser. 

The Governor “General shall appoint a person to be Advocate-Geueral for the 
Federation. 

QuaUiuJaiion for mombership of Legislature enables a servant of the Crown to be- 
come a member, wliile serving a Htate. The existing privileges of members of the 
Legislaiure am continued and it is deliiiitely had down t.Iiat Chambers would have no 
power t') compel al'temlance of any person or exorciso punitive powers be.NOiid those 
possessed at present. 

Tlic annual linaucial statt3ment would indicate sums, if any, included solely because 
the Governor-General lias directed their inclusion as being necessary for due discharge 
of any of his special responsibilities. 

Fowei* is given to the Govaraor-Oeneral to enact, during the recess of the Legisla- 
ture, ordinance to end six weeks after the re- Assembly of the Legislature or earlier, 
if disapproved by both Chambers ■; secondly to enact ordinance, covering special 
responsibility, with a maximum life of one year and enact acts, after giving one montli’s 
notice to the Tiegislatiire to enact the same. 

In case of failure of the constitutional machinery, the Govenior-Oeneral can, by 
proclamation, assume all powers of Federation, excluding the Federal Court. 

Governor’s Provinces 

The Governor’s provinces shall be Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, 
the Punjab, Bihar, the Central Provinces and Berar, Assam, B, W, XL Province, Orissa, 
Bind and suoli others as may be created under the Act, 

As regards Berar, the Kill says. “Whereas it is in contemplation that an agreement 
shall be concluded between His Majesty arid His Exalted Higne>ss, whereby, notwith- 
Bfanding the continuance of the sovoroignty of His Exalted Highness over Borar,^ the 
Central Provinces and Eerar may be governed together as one Governor’s Province, 
under this Act by name of Central Provinces and Berar. If no such agreements is 
concluded or if such agreement is eonoluded, but subsequently ceases to have effect” 
reference would be construed as reference to Central Provinces, and consequential 
modifications would be made. 

The Council of Ministers in Provinces is not limited in numbers, hut Minister’s 
salary shall not be varied during the term of ofSce, 
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:OB-vem#'/ter 'Obj:' Sulikor ■ BarriMris,;: '; : ' ■ 

v','.v:f ke 'Bilk prorides;':; If ■it'^iipftBdrs ' io ■ ■ th.o Oiiveraor:; llidt' j:!i'dye;'. or- draiicinllily vof 'Ilie:' 
vIMympB:' is :0uddnfered hf Hhe, oiiBratlo'ns' of 'Cir oompiridiJ ;:oi" : 

;di* '#tefEptirjg' to ofimos of tiolenoei "wliicdi^' ia' ike opialo^^ Governor; 

';ard.;mteiid 0 d'lo overtlo^ow Ooveripvioetois- hj hiw eafeyisliedi. / tliovGovemor' my, :if: he 
:i:hinfe::tlM:eli‘edm!amae ■' so to ’ do for the; purpose"' ol'domimiug: those 

sdperatioBBvdtreot'tl^^^^^^^ fiioetioiis'sslislL, to gueli extent, as .may; be speelflecflif the 
:'direotlori,;y)e 'oyere ' by liiiir. ■ in .his’ ■ cyseretloii and mitii otliorwise. provided by; 
;;'Bhbshi|ueutdllreetioa.'.;0f:^ . tlioso' fiuietlGiis shall,, to tliat ' exiteidr^be ■exereised 

:'While'.aiiy ;s&iv tiireetii ^'Ig- m: . fereo, ■ the' ..GovernOi:/ ' may tmthorlse' iwi to 

i;]Bpea.li'‘ in'.' and ;ot!sei.'wige’' tahe 'part ■ In proeeadhigs , of the legislature'' .and', 'any' offietal -so'^ 
-duthpr ised..'; in ay peak: ao'd -talu? poit .t.iocordi'ugly iii piau-eedi'iigs" of ', thu Cliainfier 'iir 'Oltai'iG,: 
sbers: irf; .tli0.; 'I.ogi,slatu^ at; 'any J'cuat sitilog''df tlie . Clianibers and anyv'Coinniitteei'ol .'the 
-.I^^gisKture "w hereof 'be '’namecl' ffieiubof, l3ut''he''s!'iall' ' not Be 'eiitillecl. to ':vote, ;■:■■' 


;.:;v':';; '.;;fliU :|aii 0 t^^^ ''of tlie -' Governor umior tins Seoti'oii sliall 'be cfKoroised by liim' in,'' ■ 
his: discreGoo rules to 'securing tliafc.ao records- . .or. information -had 'been..:/ 

;^;;/' Or''mayd.i^e::obtain.e^^^ with '.respect'-' -to :operatlcms: ■ of person ; efuumitting/or eohspiring, : 

: ;;f ' preparing or /:dminp^^^ to ' c;Din'mit , sueh erimes. as- are ■ 'mentioned in the last' preeed"*,' 

:;;;'.';;;mg;BeG&iu-':is-te^^ be'diselosed: or'-givea by any -Oflieer- o,f any 'Fol be force -in the:; 
Ffovhiee to any 5ftmiber of iliat’ force except'* by the dlrecdHiii of' the ln-,s|)ee,toi‘« 
Ooncral of Folieo or to any other person exmept by Vlie direction cd the Governor in -' 

both Central'. 'and ' Frovinolal , Legislatures -xvlll - elmnge. '-The' 

■ '■ 'feclera! ILmses will be called the Council of Gtato Gi’ppei* House), the Federal Assembly 
■ {fiorver House) and in tlio Provinces, the Logislative Cotmcil l'U|vper Houso) ami ihe 
, Assembly fldw '■ ''■■ .. '■'■'■' v; 

Educational granm-in-nid, Ajiglo-Tmliim mid European dtmiiciled communities, are 
, safegiuirded, except when tlm Frovlmda! Ansembly, can by n three-fourth ffia|ority ef 
the members of ihe Assvnnbly Yot”c^ otherwise, f Ins Bi!ction, howevet, does not ^ affect 
:Gpyem 0 r-s. :$peeM ''responsibility regardliupddio 'fegitrinata ". infewests" of the: ininoritieB,, 

ic;,' : v . k': . "’ ; ■ GevKiii^pn' s ■: Pciweiis : >■■ ^ : .',: :; -,' ‘’- :■; ,: , / . ,., ' 

IX;;/;®w;e.ii/malnlyXbTO ,■ "togthose .'/.given 'do . Gie-Obyertior-Gahoral .''h.re' gi-rat^:'to: ■ 

Oovernors in respect of two types yf 0,rdinumu?s and the anaetnumt of Governor’s Acts 
ami proclamation assuming |>owers, in the ease of Iriilure of tho comstitntionul miitdii- 
imy^ ex (dueling lligli I'anfftA 

The following shall be Cdiief Comniis'^iuner's rrovinees •British Bahiehi.stan, Delhi, 
Ajmer-AIorwara, Coorg, Andaman and Nicoiuir Islands ami tim Area known as Fanth 
Piploda. 

Aden shall cease to be a part of India, 

A Chief Ckimmissloner’s Frovinee shall be administered by the Governor-Genoral, 
acting to such extent as ho thinks Ot, through the ililef Commissioner to bo appoinedt 
by him in his discretion, 

The part of the Bill dealing with legiBlativi! powers doehires that the Federal 
* . Legislature shall not pass la%vs oxtondirtg to Btates or sitbjecte thereof, otherwise than 
^ in acGordanoe with tho Instrument of AccesBion of that State and any conditions 

||||;d!Qh|MnM/:;.th^^ .-'.,C '"’A'l"'/ .//' /V"--'",':- 

;i,: in',,.;:hlS''';.disoratlon,---''w .arbitrata/ : ■regarding,: 'Hie .:;'reBi,duai 
..‘g; powers of legislation between Federation and the Provinces. Bdtailed iirovisimm aro 
. made p wonting dkenminatiou against British siibJectH domiciled in tlm t’^nited King- 
■^f'. ' dom^ and Biirman sabjects domiciled in Burma on a reciprocal basis. 

khh/do’mf abyL3:WhSo^ ::'at, IhA ■ '.'datd:'Of " the .:pass}n§ .of :-'':tbo ■■ 
,engapd:.m/.,Bdtl,s^ |India,,..., would:. Jm. „,oligible...,ior:.,any, grant .of .bdunte ,or . 

’ ““"^7 tinleas (a) the Company is incorporated by or under the law of British India 

, snoh proportion, not exceeding one hall of the wmbers of its governing body 
may pr«nbeji are Indian subjects of His Majesty "And " (c) "the Company 
h rwonabie facilities for toimng of Indian- snojects of His majesty as may 
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D(‘taUiiJ provisioTif; are also made regarding tiio professional qualifications iu general 
and inedierd f|iuilifieatious. 

A special sectioJi deals Broad-casting ^rith a view to give certain rights to 

the provinces ami 

The Federation sliall pay to the Crown expenses incurred in discharging the Ciwn’s 
functions ill relation to the Indian States and contributions at present made by the 
Indian States to the reveniios of India may bo given to the Federation but His Mmestv 
retains the right to remit at any time, whole or any part of any such contribution^ " 

States . 

His Majesty may, in signifying acceptance of the Instrument of Accession of a 
Stale, a^^ree to remit over a period, not exceeding 20 years from the date of Acces- 
sion, any c*ash contributions payable by tiiat State, The Federation may, subject to 
conditions, inake loans to or give guarantees in respect of loaiis raised by any 
Federated State. 

Provision is made for an Auditor-General of India and a Provincial Aiiditor-Gcneral 
to be appshnted by His Majesty, 

TJio iiiil empowers liis Alajesty to eoustitiite an Iiiter-Proviiiciai Council acting on 
addrcbses presented through the Governor-General by legislatures and provision may 
be made enabling the States' representatives to participate in its work 

The Federal Railway authority will consist of seven members, of whom, three 
will be appointed by the Governor-General in his discretion, and the President of tlie 
authority would bo also similarly appointed from among the seven members. The 
Federal Court would consist of the Chief Justice, and six Puisno Judges, holding 
ofiice till (55 years of age, compared with the 60 years’ limit, imposed on High Court 
Judges, ■ 

L 0. S. ofixoials can be appointed as Chief Justices, of the High Court or the 
Federal Court. 

The Bill includes provisions of tho existing Government of India Act, with amend- 
ments until the establishment of Federation, 

Phovisioks or Bill— Accession or States 

Tho India Bill makes the following provision as regards the aocession of Indian 
Shites. 

(1) A State s-Iiali bo doerned to have acceded to the Federation (a) if His Majesty 
has signified his acceptance of tho docdaratlou made by the Ruler thereof, whereby 
this Act is a})|)iicablo to his State and his subjects, with the intent that Jlis Majesty 
the King, the Govcriior-Geueral of India, the ifederal Legislature, tho Federal Court 
aiid any other Federal authority establialied for the purposes of federation shall 
exercise, in relation to his 8tate kul ids subjects, functions as may be vested in them 
by or under this Act. 

(b) Bpecilies whicli of the matters mentioned in the Federal Legislative list lia 
accepts as a matter with respect to which the Federal Legislature may make laws 
for this Btate and his subjects and specifies any condition to tyhich aoeeptanco of any 
such matteir i$ to be deemed by subject ; (c) asvsumes obligation of ensuring that duo 
efact is given to this Act within his State. 

Provided that the declaration may be made conditionally on the establishment of 
Federation on or before the specified date and in that case, the State shall not be 
deemed to have acceded to the federation, if federation is not established until alter 
that date. 

(2) A Euler may by supplementary declaration made to, and accepted by His 
Majesty declare his willingness to accept, conditionally or otherwise, any other matter 
as a matter with respect to which the Federal Legislature may make laws in relation 
to his State and subject thereof or his willingness, waive, m whole or part, any 
condition specified in the previous declaration made by him. 

(3) A declaration shall not be valid, unless it is a declaration of the Euler 
himself, but subject, as aforesaid, references in. this Act to tho Rider of the State 
include references to any persons *for tho time being, exerci^smg powers of tho Euler 
of the State, wdiethor by reason of the Ruler’s minority or for any other reason. 

(4) The validity of any deedaittion under this Section shall not be affected by any 
amendment of provisions of this Act, mentioned in the Second Schedule to this Act, 
but no such amendment shali, in any case, be construed as extending to the Federal 
Btate, without the oonoutrenoe of the Euiex ol that State, 
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^B0bmlftsian/to aMress in’ajriiig; that; ills vM'j^iestv-' bq^^ 

tldit :Btate\ info: tlie '-Feclenition. ■.■: , ■ ■■■■'■ ■■ ■.;■.:-■ '. ■: ;■ ' 

■ III .tills: .ifit ; »■ Bfcil:e wlii^li ■ mmiei to ' tlie . Ifoclaratioii : !§■ refarreil ' as,' ■a . 'Fodara-*' 
'.M^^^Bfeta:foud' 'tiiS' has -so aoaeiie-b eoiist' -aotad fogetlior with ;' aag sappfoiEaRtary: 
■;^elariitloiiamds aafe '.referrod ■ as ^iho; .:liistriiMeBt'.. 'Of ^k06ssfoa,'4f" 

;: .;::(7d coataiii. - ■ .protisioa ..witli respset hi aoT ::s\ili|oi 3 t:': 

'hoI ''^ foeiitioadi -in ' tliiS. Bootioii, ,■ " wi tli , raspaa t . :' t/> whioH, 'drliis, .. . A&i " expreaslf 
:pr(irisldd' fo- te .amda hf' tlio'tiistriiiaerit'of Icioassloit ^ ,"' ■■: .V; '■■' 

■ : .ooarfo' slKill fctke ' jiiAioia!' M '&mrs , iBstnimaiits' ii! Aqoessioit, ■ ■.,; 

d' 'this: the. ' . "Fadeiail /Legisiati ve. lisf ■ . ■■ aioaiis ' ,the:iist fof 

■foalforsdh respeot'of idibli-uafe . Fart ■,¥■ at 'this' :lot':tli,o-^ ■Ifogislatarc? has,' 
',hut,tfot:FroTittoisil^ has not the' power, fo aiake\laws. '■ ' : ■.■ 't 

'-i'Sv : 'h' ' ' EjKI?omniUtlEB: 'OF OovmNOE«-GlSI:ilAl,. , : 


■: fliB' folfowlng fore '■ the 'specicd responsiyii ties 'Of Govemor-Cfoiiera!.':’ 

(a) Preveiitiou nl auy grave iiieiiave to the poaae or traur|uiiify ot iudia or aay 
:pati:therao!;y'^ ,'v' 

(b) Bafegtiardmg of the fiaaneial shunlity mid ereiiil: of the Federal tkiveriuiient ; 
fo) Siifegmwdiog of the legiliaiafo interests of the mhiorities ; "■ ., 

(d) BecuHag to a member of the Puhlio Bervieas of any rlghis |iro\Med far thorn 
hf..m.~ folder tlils Aot. ami safegiiardiag o! their legitimate interests ; ■ .. 

(a) Seeiiring, in tlm sphere of ukeeutive aetbu of piu'prHos whkh provtsfons of 
Chapter 01 of Fart Y of this Aetnro designed to seeurig in relation to the legmiaiiofi,'; 
'■'iS'v.'py FreTOitioii'^o .'wcmlcl subjeet goods. of llmted .Kisigdom orsof Bar- 

mese ortgifo Imporfocl Into Iiidifo to discriminafory or penal treatmimt ; 

|g| Frotetioii of dm rights of any Indian Btato ; ■ ■ ■ 

(h) Beeuring that dan discdiarge of his fniietlfms with respe^'d to whieh ho is by or 
under this Aci'mjmted to aet in his diseroflou or to exercise his individnal jadgmerit W. 
hoi'-'brigndlcotl .or'dmpeilad by any oanrseo! ao'doiitafem'witli -raspact fo'sinyihho'rimtfor.^ 
.'\S|>e'CiiB respenBiliility - :ofkii 0 .'Ch>’VErno'r-Be.n.ora!:.'.isi^ 
shall, in osrorelso of his fuimtiims, exercise hl^ individual judgment u to the action 
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;■ ^■(aF'Ffovaiitfoii.'Ol: any’. : § mve dneaaee ■ to- ■ the ' tranquility."-; of, a ; Province -ok ; 

my part thereof ; 

(b) safeguards of the legitimate interests of minorities ; 

(e) securing to the members of public sarviecs of any right provided for thorn by 
or under this Act, and safeguards of tb^ir legllirnate interests ; 

td) securing, in the spliore of exocntive “uetion, of purposes ■whicdi provisious of 
'. / ■■ ' Ohaptar III of Part Y of this Act, are designed to Bceiire hi relation to legislation ; 

\ ' (e) securing of peace and good government of arems which, by or under the provi- 

sions of this Act, are declared to be partially oxcluded areas ; 

ffl protection of the right of Indian Siato ; and 
' M securing of exooation of orders of direutiuns, lawfully issued to him under part 
k, - ' '."H ox this Act by the Bovomor-Oeneral in his discretion, 

'Y’f: fhe GoTOTOt of the Central Provmcm and Berar shall also have the special res- 
'V ipousibiiity pi aecurlng that a reasoimblo share of the revenues of the Provinces is 

Tha' Governor of Bengal and tlio ^Oovernor of Assam shall also have the special 
^;h:;ls3?aapoMibiiity discharge of their funotions in respect o! excluded 

fjViiv,'' i^. XLOt prejudiced or impeded -by any course o! action taken with respect to any 

fawner dlvKorth-YTi^teni Frontier Frovloa shall also have the spaeM res- 
It due discharge of Ms functions, ' in' respect of tribal' 
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The GoTemor of Siad shall also htwe the special respoasibility of securing proper 
admiiiistratioii o! the Sukkai* Barrage Scheme. 

la so far iiB any special respoaslbOity of a Goyemor involved, he shall, in exercise 
of Ms fimotious, exercise his individual judgment as to the action to be taken. 

Chapter HI of the Bill deals exhaustively with provisions with respect to Discri- 
mination, etc. 

(1) Subject to provisions of this Chapter, a British subject domiciled in the United 
Kingdom, shall be exempt from the operation of so much of any Federal or Provin- 
cial law as (a) imposes any restriction on the right of entry into British India or (b) 
imposes, by reference to the place of birth, race, descent, languagej religion, domicile, 
residence or duration of residence, any liability, restriction or condition in regard to 
travel, residence, holding of property or public office or carrying on any oGcupation 
trade, business or profession. Provided that no person shall, by virtue ‘of this suh- 
seetion, be entitled to claim exemption from any such restnotion, condition or liabi- 
lity as aforesaid, if any, so long as Indian subjects of His Majesty’s domiciled 
in British India, are, by or under the law of the United Kingdom, be subjected, in 
the United Kaigdom, to similar restriction, condition or liability, imposed in regard to 
the same subject matter, by reference to the same principle of distinction. 

j2) For the purpose of the prececling sub-section, provision whether of law of 
British India or of law of the tJaitecl Kingdom, empowering any public authority, to 
impose quarantine regulations, or to exclude or deport individuals," whenever domiciled, 
who appear to that authority to be undesirable persons, shall not be needed to be 
restriction on right of entry. 

(3) Notwithstanding anything in this Section, if the Governor-Oeneral, or as the 
case may be, Governor of any province, by public notification, certifies that for the 
prevention of any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of any part of India or 
as the case may be any part of the Province or for the puipose of combating crimes 
of violence intended to overthrow the Government, it is expedient that the operation 
of tlie provisions of sub-section (1) of this Section should be wholly or partially 
suspended in relation to any law, then, while the notification is in force, the operation 
of those provisions shall be suspended accordingiy. The functions of the Governor - 
General and of the Oovernor under this sub-section, shall be exercised by him in his 
discretion. 

No Federal or Provincial law, which imposes any liability to taxation, shall be such 
as to discriminate against British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom or against 
Burman subjects of His Majesty domiciled in Burma and any law passed or made 
in coixtraveation of this Section, shall, to the extent o! the contravention, 
be invalid ■ ■ ■ 

Subject to the following provisions of this Chapter a company incorporated wlie- 
ther before or after the passing of this Act, by or under the laws of the United 
Kingdom and members of the governing body of any such company and shareholders, 
officers, agents and servants thereof shall be deemed to comply with so much of any 
Federal or Provincial law as imposes, in regard to the companies trading in British 
Indiaj requirements or conditions relating to or connected with (a) the place of incor- 
poration of the company or (b) the place of birth, race, descent, language, religion, 
domicile or duration of residence of members of the governing body of the company, 
or of its shareholders, officers, agents or servants. Provided that no company or per- 
son shall, by virtue of this Section, be deemed to comply with such requ'ement or 
condition as aforesaid, if and so long as a like requirement or condition is imposed by 
or imcler the law in the United Kingdom, in regard to companies incorporated by or 
under the ia^vs of British India and trading in the United Kingdom. 

(1) Subject to the following provisions of this Chapter a British subject domiciled 
in IT. K. shall be deemed to comply with so much of any Federal or Provincial law as 
imposes in regard to companies incorporated whether before or after the passing of 
this Act, by or under the laws of British India, any requirements or conditions rela- 
ting to or connected with the place of birth, race, descent, ianguagei religion, domicile, 
residence or duration of residence of the members of the Governing Body of the com- 
pany or of its shareholders, officers, agents or servants. 

Provided that no person shall by virtue of this section, be deemed to comply with 
anv such requirements or condition as aforesaid if and so long as a like requirement or 
condition is imposed by, dr under, the law of IJ. K. in regard to the com^nies incor- 
porated by, or under, the laws of U, K. on the Indian subjects of His Majesty 
domiciled in British India. 
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''i 'O't oi this action 'ate- in addition to, and, not in tIcrogatioB of, tlio 

■ p’royfeioii of any of the preca^ of this 'chapter. 

eV .b, (l]^,HotwithstmldiIlg^ any thing iii'any Act of the 'Fedora! Legislature, or of the' 
/Ih'O'viaaiab Legislature, Lomi'kiiies iiieorpo'rated, w'hetber before’''or after i!ie’ passing of ^ 
■■.tlus 'aoL by, or mider, the taws of U. 'E. and earrying oa biisiriess in India shall ha - ^ 
.eligible I'or any grants bouat'y or subsidy inyable 'out of piiblk mooeys in Ii'idia for 
g;; thO:.eiieoiiragemeBt 'of any trade or iiidostry" to the^ same extent as coBipanies Ineo're 
b'-'l 'poriited 'by; 0 r 'imder the laws of British India are eligible there for, .Provided that this 
^ b' suh-seotimi. 'Shall not apply in relation to any grant ' bcnmty, or sabsidf' payable oiit. -of ■ 
pxiblio-'iisOBeys' for the . eneimrsgmeiit of any trade or ' mdiistry, if and so long, as 
:; ■ ;: iiiider' tire K. for the time being Jii force, cKanpaiiies' incorporated fox or 

■ imdeig the laws of British India ' and carrying on bnsii'iess in IJ. .K. are not equally 

.eligible with eoiiipaiiies incorporated by, or under, the laws of IT. IC. for tlia beiiefit 
ol'M^ subsidy payable out -of public* moneys in IJ, 'K. for the 

encourageBient of the same trade or industry. 

:.:;- ^ ■ ■■■■ -(^L NotwithsU^^^^ anything m this Chapfor, ati Act of the F'ederal Legislataro 
or of the Pi'cvineial Legiskituro inay require, in the case of a eornpaiiy which, at the 
'data of- the passing of that Act, was not enpged in British India in' that branch of 
trade. or'; Industr'y wdiich, it. is the purpose of the grant, bounty or ■subsidy to eiicour- 
.agescBmt compm^ not be eligible for any grant, - bounty" or subsidy .■iiiwicr 'tlm 
-■ . ' foulessr^da);. the company ds In w by or under the laws of BriflBh India 'and 

; ;'Tc' p>) such: propdrfcloii,' riot cxceerling one 'half of the membors' of Its Cforeriiing 'Body as ■ 
the Act may prescribe, are Indian Hnbje<ds of Uis Alajesty and Pd the company gives 
I'J -'vsn'oh' reasonable for the training of ■Miuii' subjects’' of -.His -Majesty as ■may-, be , 
so prescnbcd 

V;-" '':,;' -,-p)' T’For ■p:iii'po,s0S^^:of- 'tins 'yeotioo a, company incorporated My or ■■under: -the 'hiws of 
the United Kingdom shall be daeniod to bo carrying on business in India if it omi 
ships wliich habitually trade to and from imrts iu India, 

(1) If affor the chtablishment of a Fetleratimi a couventiou is made between His 
Majesty's Bomnmeut in United Kingdom and ihe Federal Governiiient whereby 
similarity of treatment is assured in U. K. to Indian subjects of His Majesty domi- 
ciled in Britisli India and to companies incorporated by or' under tlia laws of British 
India and in BritjBh India to subjects of His Majesty’s domiciled in U. K. and to 
companies incorporated by, or under the laws of tko United Kingdom respectively in 
xespect of the matters, or any of the matters with regard to which proiisioii is made 
in the preceding sections of this Chapter His Majesty may, if he is satisfied that ail 
the necessary legislation has been enacted both in tlie ’Oiiited Kingdom and in India 
for purposes of giving ofeot to the convention, by an order in Coiiiicil declare that 
the purposes of those sections are to such extent as may be specified in tlio 
order, snihcionfly fuliilied by that convention and legislation and while any such order 
is in force the operation of those sections shall, to tlvat extent, bo suspended, 

(2) An Order-in-Gouiici] under iho section .shall cease to have efect if, and when 
the oonvontion whereto it relates expires, or is terminated by either party fhoroto. 

Ho Fedoral ^ or Frovinoial law which prescribes or empowors any autliority to 
prespribo g^nalifications to be held by personsj (a) practising any profession in 

; , .British Indm or (b) holding any office or performing any functions in British India 

■ slimi have effect m as to preclude any person, who, immediately before the passing 

' ■ of this Act, was lawfully practising any profossion in British India from continuing 

to prachse that profession or from being appointed to or holding any office orper- 
functions, it at the said date, fie was Malified fo be appointed to or to 
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i? ?is the condition set out m siih-geotioii (3) of the section contimios 

to tio iulfilUKi a British subject dmnioiled in U. .K:. or India, who, by virtue of a medi- 
cai diploma ^aaiited to him in U. JL is, or Is entitled to be registered in IT. TC as a 
qualilied medical practitioner, shall not b.y or under any law of the Indian legislature 
or of ilie Federal or any Provincial legislature be excluded from the praGtisiiig 
of ineamino or surgery or niidwifery in India or any part thereof or from being 
registered as qualified so to do, on ally ground that the diploma held by liini does 
not iurrush sufficient guarantee of his po.ssession of the requisite knowledge and sMH 
for the practise of mfjdicine, surgery and midwifery and he shall not be so excluded 
on taat groiimi ■ unless the law of Federation, or of the province, as the case may 
be, makes provision for securing ; (a) that no proposal for excluding the holders of 
any inmiciuar diploma from the practice, or registration, shall become operative un- 
ml the exjdration of twelve months lifter the notice thereof had been given to the 
Governor-General and to the University or other body granting that diploma and 
(b) that such a proposaUsball not become operative, or, as the case may be, shall 
coasts to operate, if ^ the Privy poll noil on an application made to them iinto the next 
succeediug sub-section, determine that the dijhoma in question oiight to be recognised 
as furnishing vsuch suflieieiit guarantee as aforesaid. 

(2) If any ITiiiverslty or other body in the United Kingdom, which grants medical 
diploma, or any British subject wdio holds such diploma,'" is aggrieved by the pro- 
posal to exclude the holders of that diploma from praotice or registration in India that 
body or person may make an application to the Privy Council, and the Privy Council, 
after giving to such authorities and persons, both in 'India and in TJ. K. as they think 
fit, an opportunity of tendering evidence or submitting representations in writing 
shall determine whether the diploma in question does or does not furnish sufficient 
guarnteo of the possession of requisite knowledge and skill for the practioe of niedi- 
cine, surgery and midwifery and shall notify their determination to Governor-General, 
wiio shall coinrminicato it to simh authorities and cause it to be published in such a 
manner as ho thinks fit. 

(3) The condition referred to in sub-section (1) of this section is that Indian 
.subjects of llis Majesty holding medical diploma granted after examination in India 
shall not bo excluded 'from practising niedioine, surgery or midwifery in U. K., or 
from being registered therein as a qualified medical practitioner, except on the grounds 
that ^ the cleplonia does not furnish sufficient guarantee of the possession of the re- 
quisite knowledge and skill for the praotice of medicine, surgery and midwifery, and 
shall only bo excluded on that ground so long as law of U. K. makes provision for 
enabling any question as to the sufficiency of that diploma to be referred to, and de- 
cided by, the Privy Council. 

(4) A medical practitioner entitled to praotiso or to be registered in India by wrtue 
of thb deploma granted in IT. IC. or in U. K. by virtue of a diploma granted in India 
shall not, m, the practice of his profession, be subjected to any restriction or condi- 
tion whereto persons entiled to practise by virtue of' diplomas granted in other coim- 
trjr are not subject. 

(5) The foregoing provisions of this section shall, subject to modification herein- 
after mentioned, apply in relation to the Barman subjects of His Majesty, who by- 
virtue of medical diplomas granted to them in Burma or in U. K., are, or are entitled 
to be registered in LL K. us qualilied medical practitioners as they; apply in relation 
to British subjects domiciled in U, E., wdio, by virtue of medical diplomas granted in 
IT. IC., are or are entitled to be registered in E., as qualified medical practitioners. 
The said modifications are as follows : That is to say, (a) sub-section (3) shall not 
apply and reference in sub-section (1) to the condition set out therein shall be deemed 
to be omitted ; (b) any reference in sub-seetion (2) or Biib-section (4) to "U. IC shall 
be construed as a reference to Burma. 

(6) Hothing in this section shall be construed as affecting any power of any 
recognised authority in U. E. or India to suspend or dobar any person from practice 
on the ground of misconduct or to remove any person from the register on that 
ground. ■ 

(7) In this section the expression ‘hliploma’’ includes any certificate, degree, 
fellowship or other document or status granted to persons passing examinations. 

The person who holds a commission from his Majesty as a medical officer in the 
Indian Medical Service or any other branch of His Majesty’s forces and is on the 
active list shall, by virtue of that commission, be deemed to be qualified to practise 
medicine, surgery and midwifery in British India and be entitled to be registered in 
British India or any part thereof as so qualified. 
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interests of ■ agrionltiire, indusiryy ooinmeroe and tloj Vgixneral |)itb.lia and In parttenlaie 
shall; mafe- pFipar piwisimi- :fBr the ■ meeting out of -their raedpts.oa the- Ro^eiiiie 
leooiiBtfealltexpenditee to wMoh. siiciife rew^ipis are applieaHa w'. ' 
t .■ In d!Sid:iarglng'' tlio said fuiietioiis, tlio Railway Authority slialkbo guided liyBitoli 
Instr nation S' on ^laestioiis -of ■ poliey as iiyiy be given to tliOBi 'fey the Federal .KovariB 
-fho Attthority - shali esfeifelislu nmliitain and coritt'o! a fuiid 'and 'all anpenditnre 
whether ' Oil' Eeveiiiie Account or on’ Capital Aecoiint. raqniretl tor tlio dlsoharga'of the' 
funetioim of 'tlia Authority, shall fe-e- defrayed out of that fund. . ' ^ . 

The Govoraor-Oonerar' may V from time'-to time, appoint a Railway Rates Coinimttea 
to give, advioe to the - authority in ■ coneetloii' with any dispute between persons using . 
■or dlesmog to use a laiilway -a'O^^^^ the rates or trailhfe 
■; ' A-'- bill or ameatoeiit making' proviBioos for regulating rates and hires to be charged 
oa- any ', railway shall not be ' iutrodaeed. or lahved in either Ohamfeer of the Federal 
Legislature, e^hiapt oil the .recauanieiKk^^^^^^ 0dV'erao,r- General ' 

o' -'A trlbimal is 'proposed for the ^ settleoieiit of cpiestions arising between tlie Railway' 
A:iithority' and' owners of Ahe Railway and 'Indian States. ■ A' porsou shall not be 
.-qualified to. be- appointed or to he member .of authority,- unless he has 'liad expertenee 
in cominerco, iudastry, agrieulinns Onaoeo or adiulnistratirm, if ho is, or within 
twelve months last preoeedlng has been, a niemfeer of the F^jileral or any' Proviaoial 
Legislatiiro or .'In tinp service” of the ■ Crown i'u India or -a- Railway Cflicnal in India. 
At dim hOtad of the excmtive stall: of autlmriiy, tlnwo f^hail be a tliief Commissioner, 
being a person with experiemu*. in Railway udnuiiisfj'afion who himll he appointed by 
the authority, subject to the conlirination liy the Govtn:uor-Geum*al cxxorrising his 
iiklmdual'; /fudgmeni ■'. fte Ihiilway - ‘Gommissloimr -'Hlmll be' assisted' fey . a 

Finmicia! Commissioner, who shall be appointed by the Geveruor^Cbuieral, tmd by such 
additional Commissioixers, being persuns with OKportPuey In Railway adroinistratioip as 
Alie'dmithority, ;'.oii .' the.' recommendatldfi of - teo . Chief ' Railway 'CdmiaissloEor, may,, 
■appomtv ': ' ■ ■ 

More than ‘?5 pages of Rid Bill eonf.aln provisions for flie Govenimfuit of Rnrmu, 
separated from India, to be administered by the Crown. 

The OoYornor of Burma will be appointed by His ^lajesty. The oxjQcuiive antliority 
of Burma extends to raising in Burma, on behalf of His Majesty of naval, military 
and air forces and to the governance of His Majesty’s forces in Burma and to the 
exercise of such rights, authority and jurisdiution 'as are oxercdserible by His Majesty 
by Treaty, grant usage etc., and in roiation to the area in Burma, wlmh are not 
part of the territories of Ilis Majesty. 

There willbe a Council of Ministers, not exceeding 10 to aid and advise the 
Governor, oxcepting in regard to the diseretionnry ” function of the Governor. 
MinisteFs salaries shall not bo varied during the term of OIBce. 

The discretionary powers of the Govirnior are in respotd: of definite ecclesiastieal 
affairs, control monetary policy, currency and coinage and in exercise of these functions 
ho may appoint Connsollor.s not exceerUng tlireo in number. 

In regard to tlio exercise of discretionary powers by the Governor, he shall bo 
siibjeot to the Instrument of Instructions issued hy His Majesty and will comply with 
the directions, if any, of the Beoretary of State. The Governor may appoint a Finan- 
cial Adviser, aftar consulting his MinisterB. 

' There will be an Advocate-General for Burma to advise the Government upon legal 
mattes.. As in the ease of Governors in Provinces in India, so in Burma, the Gover- 
nor is empowered to deal suitably with crimes of violence mtouded to overthrow the 

' V;' .Tht'I^slature sh^l oonslst ,of a Senate of 36 members and a House of Repr^an* 
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^ Tli 0 piwloiis sanoiion of tlie Governor is reqiiired for certain legislative proposals, 
incmduig those afectiiig imniigration into Burma or procedure for criminal proceedings, 
wherein European and British subjects are concerned. 

It is provided that a British subject, domiciled in the United Kingdom, is exempt 
from the operation of so much of any law of Burma as imposes any restriction on the 
right of eiitry^into Burma, provided that no person shall, by virtiie'of this Section, be 
entitled to claim exemption if and so long as Barman subjects of His Majesty, domiei- 
led in Burma are, by and under the law of the United Kingdom, subject in the United 
Kingdom to similar restriction. 

^Uiother clause says, ^‘Subject to the provisions of this Chapter, a British subject, 
domiciled in the United Kingdom, shall be exempt from the operation of so mnoh of 
any law of Burma as imposed by reference to the place of birth, race, descent, 
iaiiguage, religion, domicile, residence or duration of residence, any liability, restriction 
or condition, in regard to travel, residence, the holding of property or public office or 
carrying out of any occupation, trade, business or profession. The provisions will apply 
to Indian subjects of His Blajesty, provided nothing shall alfeot any restriction lawfully 
imposed on the riglit of entry into Burma of such Indian subjects of His Majesty as 
aforesaid or any restriction Ia^Yfl^lIy imposed as a condition ' of allowing any such 
Indian subject to enter Burma. 

Similar provisions are made for British and for Indian companies and for recipro- 
cal treatment of ships. It is provided that no law of Burma, which prescribes qualifi- 
cations to be held by persons practising any profession in Burma, or holding any office 
or performing any function shall have e^ect so as to preclude any person who imme- 
diately before the passing of this Act wuas lawfully practising that profession from 
continuing to practise that profession or holding office. 

The executive authority of Burma in respect of Railways will be exercised by the 
Burma Railway Board, consisting of the President and eight other members. The 
functions of and the directions to this Board are identically the same as those for the 
Federal Railway Authority in India. 

The eonstitutioii of the High Court and the Puhlio Service Commission, and the 
control by His Majesty as to the Defence appointments are all specified. 

The raisoellaneous provisions as to the relations with India are as follows 

AVhoreas it may appear that the distribution of property and liabilities effected by 
tills Act as betw’een India and Burma may result in an uudue burden on the revenues 
of the Federation out of the revenues of Burma and for charging on the revenues of 
Burma of such periodical or other sums as may appear to him to be proper witli^ a 
view to preventing undue disturbance of trade between India and Burma in the period 
immediately following the separation of India and Burma,, and with a vle-vv to safe- 
guarding the economic interests of Burma dining that period. His Majesty-iii-Counoll 
may give such directions as he thinks ht for those purposes with respect to the duties 
wlneli are, while the order is in force, to be levied on goods imported into or exported 
from India or Burma and with respect to ancillary and related matters. 

His Majesty-in-Coiinoii 3'nay make provision for the grant of relief from any Bur- 
man tax on income in respect of the income taxed or taxable by or under the law of 
the Federation of India. 

His Majesty-in-Coundl may make such provisions with respect to the monetary 
system of *Bama and matters" connected thei'ewith and ancillary thereto, as he thinlis 
fit and in particular, but, without prejudice to the generality of this section, such 
provision as may appear to him to be necessary or proper for the purpose of giving 
e:ffect to any arrangement with respect to the said matters made before the commen- 
cement of this part of this Act with the approval of the Secretary of State by the 
Governor of Burma-in-CounciL 

His Majesty-in-Council mav direct that during such period as may he specified in 
the order, immigration into Burma from India will he subjected to such restrictions 
as may have been mutually agreed upon before the commencement of this part of 
this Act between the Governor of Burma-in-Counoil and the Governor-General of 
India in Council and approved by the Secretary of State or, in default of an agree- 
ment, as may have been prescribed by the Secretary of State and no other restrictions, 
ih-ovided that any such order may be varied by a subsequent order in tlie Council 
in such a manner as appears to His Majesty necessary to give elfect to any agreement 
in this behalf, it will be made after the commencement of this part of this Act by 
the Governor of Burma with a Governor of an Indian province or the Governor- 
General of India in Conncil. 
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The consequence of this Bill mil, therefore, be that the federal executive and eaoli 
provincial executive will by direct delegation from the Crown exercise independently on 
behalf of the King the powers respectively vested in them by this Bill, subject to the 
snperintendenoe by the Secretary of State over the Governor-' General and Gtovernors in 
ceiiain directions referred to below. 

^7. The entry of states into the Federation is dealt with in clause 6 and other pro- 
\;isions ^ of the Bill of which the effect is that while states wdiich accede to the 
Federation will accept the whole Act the extent of powers exercisable in relation to 
any federated states by the federal executive and legislature will be governed by 
the Rulers’ Instruxaeiit of Accession -wMch wdll specify matters in legislative lists 
which ^ he accepts as federal matters in relation to his state. It is proposed that 
immediately after the Bill has been passed the Growm should enter into negotiations 
witli the states for the conclusion of their accession to the Federation. The extent 
th ^vhich each ruler is proposing to accede will be brought to the knowledge of 
Parliamruit, ; before l^iiliament by’ alhrniative resolutions of both Houses invite his 
Majesty to issue a ^proclamation inaugurating the Federation, 

8. The legislative powers conferred iipoii the Federation and the provinces res- 
pectively, are statutorily defined by part V of the Bill read with and connected with 
the seventh schedule. The distribution of financial resoiiroe is effected in part through 
legislative powers and in parts through the provisions of part 'YIL 

9. Executive authority xvili be exercised in the Federation by the Governor- 
General and in the provinces by the Governor, but the Governor-General and each 
Governor will have to aid and advise him in exercise of this authority by a Council 
of Ministers. In this connection it is important that the meaning and etfeot of higher 
tv’c technical terms used throughout the Bill should be clerly'understood. The duty 
of Ministers is described in the Bill as being that of aiding and advising the Governor 
General (or the Governor) in exercise of his functions except in so far as he is by 
or under this Act required to exercise his functions or any of them in his disGretion. 
Other provisions of the Bill require the Governor-General to exercise in his discretion 
his functions with regard to three departments which it is proposed to reserve for 
his own control (the departments of External Affairs) and various other specific 
powmrs conferred upon the Governor-General and upon the Governors by the Bill 
are described as being the powers, the exercise of which is in their discretion, 

10. The result is that in regard to any power or function so described Ministers 
have no constitutional right to tender advice but in regard to every matter not descri- 
hed as being exerciseable by the Governor-General (or the Governor) in his discretion 
the right to advise i. e., to initiate proposals rests with the Ministers. The second 
technical term itsed in this connection throughout the Bill is the phrase ‘exercise his 
individual judgment. This phrase, which is applicable to matters within the. imrview 
of Ministers means that the Governor- General (or a Governor) after considering tlio 
advice of Ministers is free to direct such aotion as he thanks fit, that is to say, not 
necessarily to accept the adviee tendered to him. This course is open to the Governor- 
General (or a Governor) (a) whenever any of the special responsibilities enumerated in 
clause 12 (52) of the Bill Ls, in his opinioii, involved and . (b) w^heiiever any of the 
powmrs conferred Upon him by the Act specifically require him in their exercise to 
exercise his individual judgment whenever the iTOvernor-Generai or a Governor is 
acting in his discretion or i exercising his individual judgment he is subject to the 
superintendence of the Becretary of State (clauses 14 and 54). 

Full directions will be given to the Governor-General and Governors by, an Instru- 
ment of Instructions to be issued with the approval of Paiiiament by tlie' Orowm, The 
document, though it oannot, of course, confer powers which are not to be found in tbo 
Act, will regulate the use of the powers conferred by the Act and though Gie Instru- 
ment will cover many other matters the directions on the point just described as to 
their relations wdth Ministers will be of fimdamental Imporiance. Among the more 
important of other matters with w^hich it is tontemplated that the Instrument of 
Instructions should deal are the consultation between the GovernorrGeneral, counsellors 
and his Ministers in the day-to-day working of the federal executive, an explanation 
of the line which it is intended that the Governor-General and Governors should 
follow in the interpretation and application of their special lesponsibilities. The In- 
strument will also indicate the nature of the rights of the Indian states which require 
protection and the line to be followed by the Governor- General in giving his previous 
sanction to certain kinds of legislation (an important instance of this category is^ certain 
fmanoial legislation) and in particular legislation affecting a federal surcharge oa income- 
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■;ls^4hat' with, 'the exoeptfou ■ oFpart (2) relatiiif 'to 'the.' ■fcclemtioa tha ro?it of the .Bill, 
'''Br|li;'e 0 im 8 ','.mto; 'oa saeh lis "the 'Kihg 'In, Coaiioil 'ism? fix: aB.d that .part {2) ' 
;0^'tlto'.BI3l■:fe^tooo:gilt lato'fo'roa' '.by- a, jiroolamatioa : chi ,s itoli. date .afror 'Oijtainjf tote, 
■■'toteh of^tha: xemaiiMer ' Of the Bill as ParliaHieiit laa^: by- a resoiwtioa 'referte(l.'*'te In 
IfaraA^l '^ alwa. Baring^' tliO'' 'period,, while the. Bill other tiiaa.' '''tlie , ' oravistoas 
■■of. part t23;te."' ■ lit,, opertoioip'-'the’ ' transitiDnal'/ ;o0atatoe4 in .Rirt' a, III reail 
'■with the 'toiitli' seliediile, ' ' will 'regulate. ^ tlio ^ powers^ ofAlie-existiiig -oen Gorerumeat,' 
The eitoct of the provisions iu Part XUl is to keep in ojiierutiaji with soaio necessary 
modlheations, such as ilia transfer of ooiidir.it of rtiatiuns with the states to Gil's 
autliority specified in danse o (2J tlie provis,->ions of the pr* sent Act rdathpg to the 
central executive and the legislature^ and to inake sudi modilieatii^ns as lUx inices^jary 
in powers excrdBetiUlo hy that authority under such parts ol the Bill are in. 
operation. Their effect is also while bringing to an end the Counei! of India us at 
present constituted to leave in hands of tho Seui’etary of Stale and of tlio 
advisers who under this Bill are to lake the place of nuimbers of tlie Chjuneii id 
India, The sanie measure of control over the iinauoial operations of the central 
Government during the period intervening between the commencement of provincial 
autonomy and the establisiiment of federation as is at present exercised by tho 
Secretary of State in Council 

12. The Bill neecssarily contains provisions (clauses 15(i and 426) giving power to 
regulate trade relations between India and Burma during the period immediately 
following the separation with the object o! minimising tho disturbanoe of oconomiu 
conditions in Burma wliicii might otlierwise result iu their present form. Thc?so 
clauses must be regarded as provisional since discussions on the matter are still in 
progress and it is impossible until they are includad to bo certain that tho provisions 
on the lines at present iu the Bill are sufficientiy,, precise but whatever form tho 
powers granted to His Majesty-in-Coimcil by tho Bill may ultimately assume it is not 
intended that tliey should be so exercised as to prejudice tiio fiscal autonomy vvhkdi 
India has enjoyed iu the past. 

Ill Tho franchise proposed for provincial legislature Is tiuit embodied in tin} 
AVhite Paper as embodied by the Joint Belect Goimnifetee, It will lie observed that 
the details of this find at present no place in schedules to the Hill vjlmh has been 
drawn to the assumption that these matters iu view of their techiiioal charactiU’ will 
like many other matters of detail be prescribed by Ordars-in-Coaneil to be made 
subsequently to the passage of tho Bill witii the approval of both the ilouses of 
Parliament If, however, it should be foumi that Parliament would prefer that provi- 
sions for franchise for territorial constituencies should be included in sehednlas to the 
Bill it should be included in schedules to the Bill it should be possible to move addi- 
tion of anotlier schedule or schedules for this pm-pose. 

14. As for the expenditure necessitated by the Bill so far as there is any charge 
on British revenues the financial momorandum attached to the *BiIl explains tiio posi- 
tion. So far as Indian revenues are concernod, whilst it is impossible^ to estimate in 
advauce and with precision the exact iigure, the general effect may be gauged by the 
estimates laid before tbe Joint Select Oommitteo tmd discussed in 'paragraphs 2^7-273 
inslusive of tlieir report. 




